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PREFACE 


Tins toot, whitt is the result of I Im M * jW „ I most .miht.Tn.pu4) 
labour, of i. journey of six months' duration to the country con-1 
fls well as of previous travel in adjacent regions, and J 

communications maintained oyer since with the most qualified resi- 

.lent authorities in Persia, i* issued iu the not, I hope, vainglorious 
Hu- that, until superseded by a better, it may be regarded as ihr 
atandnrtl wort in the English Itmgnnpe on the subject tr > which 
it refers, When 1 went out 10 Persia in <tie autumn of ] S30 as 
<x> respondent to the‘Times,'my immediate object wii, to furnish 
f " tf™* paper, in a sh-rii^ of nmnmimentions, necessarily limited 
m number and length, a oW r / of the political situation in tie 1 
Shah's dominions. 1 At the same time I profited by the opportunity 
t<> collect ti pr.-at deni nt additional information, winch it was out 
of my power to utilise upon that occasion, and to (ill many gaps 
of which earlier study bail revealed the existence iu the con- 
h-mpotmy kno«I.4ge of Iran. It is the in format i->n i hint amassed, 
and since supplemented by continuous investigation and corre¬ 
spondence, that forme the material of these volumes. 

As I advanced further into the examination of rny subject, I 
WIT soon realised how inadequate wen* our existing sources of 
knowledge about Persia, Though excellent, and in some cases 
moon mental works upon the country had been published hi the 
brst ijuarter, ami even ns Into a s tie- middle of t lie present century, 
there had not since tlie latter date appeared a single comprehensive 


• 'these lettei*. OTlilwn in liamb(T,appowl nt interval ill tile - 
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work apou tin* country as a whole. Individual writers bad 
■ujlccted and In id. in some cases. adorned different, branches ef I he 
object with duel hms of a strictly circumscribed clmracter. 
Rut even in tlueir compositions 1 was habitually confronted by (he 
rcfusiil to describe this nr that locality, or to discuw this or tbnl 
question, on tin* frround that it bad been so exhaustively done by 
earlier writers — u reluct (met? wliich.fi> I pushed niv studies '“' '“t 
further and further Ijcii-k, and either never found the nmstcipWN* 
in question (because it had never existed), or leuiid it already 
rendered quin- obaolet- by tin* arebaulogicnl discoveries or the 
jifiliticrciI events of a Jal-r time, I ended by ascribing as frequently 
to indolence n> to an honourable respect for tin* labour* of pre¬ 
decessors. Kn sniib-red, indeed, did all correct infonuatiuu nl-m( 
the country prove to Is*, that :i traveller, meditating the pnq**r 
literary eijuipmedl fm* at all an extensive journey in IVmifi, would 
almost require a sejiamte baggage-uninuil to carry the library nf 

indispeTiBftble ..a. In proportion, therefore, u 1 advanced, &> 

did the horizon of my task expand liefnre me. until 1 realis'd that 
I,here was genuine mid imperative neetl for n compendious work 
dealing ivitli every aspect of public Ule in Persia, with its in - 
habitants, provinces, Ihku uf coniiuuincat iod j nntifjmfirx 

government. institutions* recourceSt trade. ItEtsiiicx-, \ wlicy T anil 
present ami fu< lire tltwrbpm^nt—in a word f with nil that mode 
of continue?* to make it a nation. 

Having accepted thin nsspoiisibility, I have endeavoured tn 
alone for b lark of poreanftl fitness* which l shall be the first to 
acknowledge, as well ^ tor the blanks left in my owu tmvn]?, by 
rfiiL-h diligence uf study or of inquiry as the availing of books, or 
the reference tn competent nAitlioritLi^ h nx permitted* OF the 
works, between 2iHJ and 30* J in number, which have been written 
in European language on Perak during the last five centuties, E 
have either read or have referred to nearly every one myself j find 
1 can truthfully say that , among tin- many hundred references in 
these volumes, there h hardly one that not mi honest reference, 
he. the result of my own independent reading, instead of copied 
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udliaiid fmm any other work, Tc such nf my readers us imeiv 
entile nt tliis ex 4 Ttiun T I would reply in the words of \ oltaiiv, 

L ItcmemlhT wliiil bufrk> ! Imvr rend. hi order tn snvi b yen the 
trouble of reading than, and be thankful;’ mid to such as expn^s 
surprise 1 would rejoin that without -udi Application neither could 
l have ngci'rtEmieri wliiit. other travellers or writers have said or 
done, or- still mure, have left Ltmmid ur undone; nor should I have 
had it in my power to fill &u many id' the uucomddered I'twrut' ofc 
history* which the ordinary historian; bent iijwii hie ettents. is apt 
toj Hoover; nor would my picture have presented the unity ->f 
design u r ith which I Repined to invest if, 

for although the primary object of this work tnuy he described 
ns political* there will yet )*■ found a goud deal of History hi iU 
pages; whether 1 narrate the earlier records of important province, 
tribes. mid cities, or whether I endeavour to trace tin* .steps by 
which Persia has* patised, and is still parsing, front barbarism to 
rivihsaHou. tv* she exchanges the alow li^ent ui the Oriental pendu- 
linn for the whirr and crash of \\ estem wheels : or whether I pick 
up the Hurting threads which, when woven into n single strand, 
will exhibit a oonnectlon between Europe, and especially between 
I ireal Britain, and Persia, extending over three &mUme*+ and 
equally emphatic in the departments of ini riiuthmd intercourse 
and of I nale. 

Similarly, in the domain nf Ardiifiulogy 1 have in it forgotten 
flint. TV 111] s' Itastn is primarily the battleground of diplomatists 
and tin- mnrkel of tnulnsmcn, it also contain* nntiqunfian Tt-niains 
in inx'ul number that have employed t in- pews, find still engage 
Hit. intellect*, of fninnit* tjclwilare, Tfceir labour* Lave equipped 
me fora task upon which 1 Law not jH'rfimcturily ent**rvd, and in 
which iln- s-ndiusiaean of the utudeoi may meet with u servioenliTi' 
ally in the testimony of tin- eye-witness, To tin- professor, then- 
fote, ns> well a.' to llte politician ami the student, I make my 
appeal. 

To Iln- question of Topography I liavn devoted mi attention 
whit-li ti better-known conntn - would ^Osrtjely have clflitinil. llieiv 
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ore fow + place* of importance in IY rain which arc not Hither *Je- 
^dbed or referred an these volumes, whose Index may to #iim 
extent answer the purpn^ ..f n condensed Gnaetbw, Finally. I 
hope that the Map, which ha* cost me a years anxious labour ami 
supervisioiij may be regarded aa a decisive advance upon any 
previous publication. Its original execution by the skilful hand 
of Mr. W. .1, Turner, and its appearance here, I owe to the lilserrd- 
inindt’d genem.Mty of the Royal Geographical Sr.HLUety, who umler- 
took and placed in my hands the responsibility for Its production. 
For notes ns to the authorities from which il lias l>eeii compiled, 
mid the principles which linve been observed in it* construction^ X 
will svfer to the memorandum which I wrote to accoiriptiiv its fir^t- 
njipearance in the Pmrredings. of the ^Society for February' 

Here l ■Hvil] only soy that there Ls barely a name on its snrhuv the 
identification and the s]jelling of which l have not personally 
st3|a?rvisetl. If doubtless contains many errors; but these, I would 
tain hope, are the rc*tdf t unt of carclesBne^ but uf data m yet in 
many porta imperfect. The sm siller maps have been S| weirdly 
dmwn for this work, under my mMnictiumf< by Mr. ftlmrtxiu, 

C arbitgraphei* to the Royal Geographical fSocYty. whose elegant 
and accurate workmanship nunc can fail to admire. 

If, in the handling of these, or. still more* of the political and 
general branches of my subject* about which I shall have sume- 
tliing to say in an ini mductory chapter, my readers T com paring this 
book with similar ones on Western countries, find conspicuous 
defects of treatment or information,, may I beg uf them to r>- 
member that in the East there are no aft c in I sources of knowledge 
accessible to the public* jm blue books* no statistics .scientifically 
compiled* no census, no newspapers, no periodicals-—none i>f that 
magnificent paraphernalia of which ii is still doubtful whether it 
adds to the sum of human bappiness or is the parent of intellectual 
confusion. Figured and facts—which arc, in their very essence, nu 
iusult to the Oriental imagination—:uv only arrived sit in Persia 
after long and patient inquiry and by careful collation of the 
results of a great number of independent investigation^; and i 
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tun truly my I hut single lines in i litj=s book have sometime cost ine 
hours of work and pages of correspondence. 

Among the special features which 1 have incorporated, the 
following nmy lx* mentioned At I he end of such chapters us 
reluro to a particular province or part of tin* count it, 1 have com- 
pU&d ft list of the principal routes in the neighbourhood tbit halve 
been followed and described by previous writers, hi a eountrv 
without railways era Bradshaw, a new comer* if he diverge from 
the beaten truck, in likely to be quite unconscious whether his 
route has been traversed before, or whether lie is upon virgin 
ground, if the firmer, I present him with Elm mentis of compari¬ 
son ; if the latter, 1 acquaint him with the res|xmaihilitin.-* of dis¬ 
co very. 1 hud originally hoped to append to my second volume a 
bibliography of Persian Geography and Travel; tmt m such 
tiimensions has my list of titles swollen ihal I must reserve it for 
ft separate publication. Instead I have uiHxrd to the discussion 
each locality or subject ns complete u catalogue us my rending 
Iiuh furnished, of the works relating thereto in European tongues, 
Many tables, pedigrees, and eutnlogims that have never previously 
been published are also included in the text. 

For the political opinions expressed therein 1 desire to claim 
11le si de jhiii s i bil ity. They h ave n ot bee 11 derived from. and ft re 
very likely not shared in their entirety by t the British Legation at 
Toheram Still less have I hey been I narrowed from any of I lie 
friends whoso services I shall presently acknowledge. If they are 
ever found to he unpalatable to the admirers of [•curia, thev have 
certainly not been arrived at in any spirit of unfriendliness to that 
nation whose best interests I desire to serve, nor are thev uttered 
without a profound conviction in evi ry m«hinec that they are true. 
Tha proportion of the whole truth that ought to he told in the 
domain of statecraft is a question open to dispute* But aj least 
let me side with those who abhor the diplomatic lie, Finally; let 
me urn! that the whole of these two volumes* wirh the evceplkm of 
the chapter on Persepolis, wm already in print when I become 
officially connected with the India Office; and tlint tlie views 


expressed are therefore, in every case, lhose of n private individual 
only, and have been formed in entire independence of official 
authority or inspiration. 

As regards orthography r I have endeavoured to strike a mecu 
between popular tissue and academic precision, preferring to incur 
the charge of loofione&u t-j that of pedantry* The transliteration 
of Persian or Arabic minted into a language which is deficient in 
the symbols that represent some of their sounds is intrinsically 
difficult, and is complicated in this case by the Indian pmnuiuin- 
tion of Persian names. with which Englishmen sire moh apt to lw 
fniuilmr. but which is not that encountered in Persia itself In 
tmitiy cases ] have bowed tn convention, which lifter a time Otmfiti- 
fates a lair, spelling Sushi re rather than Abu Shell r, and Meshed 
rather than Mashhad. El w-where I haw endeavoured to combine 
approximate accuracy with :is faithful a reproduction as possible 
i if tint sound of the native pronunciation, IT I have sometimes 
I reeii betrayed into inconsistencies, they are such ns it is almost 
impe^sible to escape* 

Should these volumes in any degree correspond h> the fluid 
ideal of the writer, it will only lx- because of the In visit assistance 
of which I have Wn the fortunate recipient, K either my journey 
nor my studies would have availed for this object had they not 
been reinforced by the ready co-operation of every authority upon 
the subject to whom ! have appealed, and mufti especially hy a 
Ile al of infoiuiiatioii, extending to the very date of issue, which 
has reached me from correspondents in Persia itself Neither 
could l have published these pages with any real confidence iu 
their accuracy had they not, iu the order of their composition, tw&en 
despatched to Teheran for revision by more competent hands than 
my own, ns well as been submitted, in many cases, to the judgment 
of equally eminent authorities at home. 

Of these coadjutors the lir>t, alike in authority, and in the 
extent of hi* assistance,, has been Genend A> HoutnmdScbfndler, 
:i gentleman who, after filling many important posts In the Persian 
Service, Is now acting as adviser to the Imperial Bank of Persia 
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T *"“- T ° **■•**«** W "-a** in the country 
I,ft B,ld8 th * l ' l ‘«dition t.r :i scholar unci the steal of « pioneer. H ' e 
luut personally revised „™riy every pnge of these velum®, I,titles 
S 'W m « rae with mact of my nfigiadimformat.™ : anil I tremble 

to r, " J,k llo ' v m,in . T e ™ »*ight linvft contained but f w hi* 

generous and never-failing cooperation. Few men so .■xedlentlv 

qualified to Write s, first-rate honk themselves would have lour sud, 
unselfish exertion to improve the quality of another mao’, work. 
A I non# others who have helped mr in iVrsiu itself I must , neutron 

tie mimes.,I Air. J. II. Pmace. . British Consul at Isfahan ; 

Mr.-1. J. Fa hie, Assistant Superintendent of il, e Indo-Enropem, 
degmpli at, Shire* : my various hosts of ISBSMlU, and otliere to 
Whum m y n« th.* k*. profound that thev prefer the 

omission of their names rmm this acknowledgment. In England, 
Sir F. Gohbmld has graciously given the benefit of his mv isioa tn 
the chapters relating to Sdstim and the South-East Provinces, 
wind, he is nor chief authority, besid.-s helping me ir, other matters. 

< aloud Mr E. C. Ross, recently British Resident at Rid,in*, has 
lent a similarly generous testamur to the chapters dealing with 
South Pends and the Gulf; and IV,load Stewart, our capable 

< onsuMionend at Trim, to the majority of Urn dinptere relating 
to the North of (he country. Afr. Cecil Smith, of the Rrifid, 
Alnsonm, bus kindly read the account a of Posargmlft? am] JWpdia. 
which places lit- has himsdf viritWI. Finally, I have profited, in 
more respects thou I car, utuno, by the scholarly mid experienced 
counsel of Sir Alfred Lynll. 

I he photoglyphs that adorn tin* text were either taken hv 
myself or by Persian indents of the Royal C ollege r ,r Teheran, nr 
by personal friends, among whom ( mav mention Major Sawyer 
»...l Mr. II.,Wda-HluMell. A r™ 

reproduced by the courteous permission of the Lihreirf*. Hacliette 
of Paris. 

*So wide a scheme, I am well aware, cannot have hvn carried 
<*ht, even under the favourable conditions above described, with¬ 
out the commission of some blunders or mistakes. The siueeiv&t 
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compliment tliat a reader who detects any such can pay me, will 
be to amend a future edition, if ever called for, by an assistance 
for which I shall be truly thankful. I have already alluded to a 
supplementary volume. Tins I hope to bring out in the course of 
the present year. It will contain a Bibliography of Persian History, 
Geography, and Travel, Chronological and Topographical Tables, 
copies i>f Treaties and Conventions, lists of Dynasties, tables of 
Weights, Measures, and Coinage, and a good deal of additional or 
h| at i^ical iufnniuitii*n which I haw collected while preparing these 
pages. It will 1 m> a work appealing to t he student rather than to 
the genera! reader; Lilt i hope that some of the latter class also 
will do me the favour of adding it to their libraries. 

In conclusion l cannot desire a better fortune for this my 
second and more ambitious work, than a repetition of the htdtiU 
gent acclaim that wag accorded, more than two years ago, to the 
bumbler credentials of my first. 


GKOHUK N, CUBSSOK. 


- 
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PERSIA 

AND 

THE PERSIAN QUESTION 


CHAPTER I 

] S TltO I> LCTO R Y 

The thlo^.4 to be Sfffl nnd ohwrvcd nte tk courts of princes enjieclnliy whva 
iluay gtrft ftUilJcnt u lo juflttfi^ridtira; the remits! of juiti<?L\ tfhlle they kli and hair 
ceuimts; and nf ^.Jisbtorie* «xlwiAstfa; the chaTcfces and with 

the iin>ni j cnem 4 which nrq therein c&tnnt; tha wnllii and Fort iJirni tons of cdtiis 
ami luwiu; mid no i III- havens mul harbour*, ant Unities mid m\x\^ libraries cok 
IcgEft, ItepattUlcD* anil lecture*, when 1 may rh% shipping and how** anrJ 

unnimiM of rfnieaud pleas u tv near great ciiie*: snnoiirfc^. HiKiulVi naruriz.ltiL^ 

erdmrvgc-*, Imr-e-. warehouse*, eierclw- eF hmennLiuiiEpt Fencing, rmmmg or 
sold[ pPt ami tin? like? tamediefi such wliewuntu the belter hort uf peretuw do 
tratart; tnjuillrirf uf jewel* jmd rohefl; c=i1iiiH-1 n- mad rarities; and* tii cundmle, 
whatsoever is mcmofiiWc.— Hatos,, Es?ay xviii* ms * Trued, 


I.y this Ent™luctoiy chapter* bcfoiv proceeding to my narrative, t 
wish to make clear to my t *adera the threefold object 
ohjecL^ witicli 1 have in view, Perhaps I shill boat explain to 
' hiH i hem the primary aim of this work if I quote the opening 

words of my first letter from Persia to t be ^TWa : — 

The visit of the Shah nit Persia, to England m and the official 
and public reception accorded to him througlioui the country Inuo 
awaken ?d that interest to Persia and the Fernmii question which the 
n iuotem-iH oi his dominions mtd the mctwln" indifference of the 
English public to interests lying ouUido their immediate ken had 
allowed in recent yearn to lutiguishr The attentions paid i.o the <Hs- 
iitiguuhed visitor by nil ranks, from the Sovereign downwards, mid 
the efforts trtaile to iinpre,^ him both with the resources and with the 
friendly v^ideration oi (Iwvut Britain, were evidence thm tin- Hlmli 
was regarded els much nan? than an interesting Oriental potentate 
nlHieted with a mstc for foreign travel, and deserving to be run oftev 




and cheered a s the latest sock! lion . The public wjia dimly Aware tbnt 
motives of timber polky were at work, and ihnt thb monarch w ho wus 
brought in Ritate up tin- Thumbs, and feted m the Ciuildluii3 r mni eon 
dueled on u husiiH^-like progress through the prhieipnl nifttiufin tiiriii^ 
centrtiti of the kingdom, wa.h both on ally of lln* Eriliah nation and mi 
important factor in the dr-lirnnEtiatmii of our pcllcy in the Emst. Even 
tl. - t- wlio know or euned little for Jinpcri-il |xjlitieH- w ms consciotifl that 
Persia i> a country providing an extensive und protitable market fur 
English aitid Anglo-ImUun trades mid that on the mutt mercenary 
grounds, if on no other, a good umkra landing with it-H ruler is in the 
highest degree deairuble. At the same tinus in spite of the general 
recognition of the uncommon significance of the visit and of the 
practical expediency of a hearty welcome, tire re were not wanting 
symptoms both in the press and in the Hu use of Commons that there 
wero many who rnuundereUmd, or could not mid, the signs of tin* 
times : and it was more than hinted iliat there was something ridicu¬ 
lous in making such a lively fuss about a monarch who probably do 
ispised the«c tokens of interested attaelnucht, and from whom nothing 
could bo expected in return. Tlte true bearing in Its nanny and 
momentous mmificHttftns of { lie Persian question was hut imperfectly 
gfiLHfjod ; and what is in reality a problem of the mo&t abstruse states 
manship was dLscu&ed u* though it were n caeuaI obligation to be 
decently dtacharged and then convenient ly forgotten- 

It is in the belief that such mi impreasion exists and with the con¬ 
viction that It lx>tb is mistaken and may ho disastrous- that f propose 
Heuiing *" describe^ from the evidence of nay own eyes in Perak 
uf e.1 1 ■ n itself, the character and dimensions of the Persian problem, 
MiiMthrti 10 to English readers what is their stake in that 

distant country ; why they tire compelled to regard hs policy 
and development with sdfili acute com'em ; wlmt is the moATiiug iviid 
what, nmy be the results of a Persian alliance ; and why it is go jm 
possible to treat either the ruler or his jwopb- with polite indifference. 
There ure many questions which in the course: of tur narrative will | 
hope, come under examination. Such will be the present policy of the 
Shtdi’s Government, the character, quality, virtues, or vices of tin 1 
Persian Administration, tin- likelihood of reforms resulting from tin. 
European tour of the sovereign, the question of the *y wessiou to the 
throne, the strength and possible utility of the army, the opening for 
railroad enterprise in Pm in, the political sympathies of the people? the 
relative degrees of influence possessed by Russia and Great Britain 
the designs and ambitions of the two Powers, the meaning and signin’ 
canre of the Khonunti question, and the alleged danger to British 
commercial competition in the different provinces of the Shah's 
dominions, The late Sir C. MacGregor, when travelling in Persia in 
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]$75 i bodu after the Shah’s first visit to Europe, left on reronl lids 
opinion : — 

* I do not think our reception of the Sbuh has product at all a 
good impression. The Patmans know tint wn are anxious about the 
Russian*. and they look on it n* a purely pebtEcol matter l nod, while 
the enthusiastic reception their Shah met with in Loudon adds much 
io his importance in their eye** it has not in ony w*y improved our 
poaitioxL The idea, T think, ia that we are very anxious for Persia in 
be Oft our Hide when the struggle with Russia comes, and that wo will 
pay extravagantly for her arista nee. This l cannot help regarding a* 
a great pity, 1 

I shall endeavour to ascertain whether such an iinpresHioo ^titE 
exists the subjects of the Shah., or how far their trai ning in the 

rudiments of polities has progressed m the last sixteen years, fit line, 
Per^isi, from Ein Englishman** point of view, and fi-oiu the point of view 
more particularly of mi English politician, will he the subject of my 
eoininu nitrations, Long residents in the country usually undertake, 
and are incomparably I letter quaff tied fop| the task of describing local 
customs and innanera, of which a traveller can form but a hasty and 
imperfect judgment. But a political problem may fairly 1)0 consigned 
to interested hands, and cun bo ^o committed with the greater ^fciy 
if nn honest endeavour is mode, n* will be in this ciise + to regard it+ 
not from auv isurrow or selfish, hut from an Iin|M. h lial standpoint, ami 
in its due relation to the broader question of Asiatic polities sis a 
whole, of which it constitutes no unimportant part. 

In the above paragraphs is indicated with sufficient precision 
the political aspect of this work. 1 need not conceal the (act that 
tUrtUtinn it is in til? elucidation of thnt a sped that ]Knwnal)y l 
jj*j^ am most concerned, and that i would sooner be the 

Empire author of a political treatise that commended ttsdf to the 
well-informed than of a book of travel that caught the ephemeral 
taste of die public. Nor do I in [ike tilts admission merely because 
success if attained in the one depart me tit may have some perma¬ 
nence, while in the opposite case it can scarcely be other than 
fugitive, but because, in the contemplation ol the kingdoms and 
principalities of Centrid Asia, no question, to my mind, is com¬ 
parable in importance with the part which they are likely to piny or 
a re capable of pi ny i i ig in the fu tu re desi i ni cs of the East. T u rkestan. 
Afghanistan, XitmBcaspio, Persia — to many these names brenthfr 
only a tense ol ulter remoteness or a memory ol strange vicissi¬ 
tudes and of Maori bund romance. To ice. 1 confer, they arc the 
pieces on a chessboard upon which is being played out a guum 
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for the dominion of tho world. The future of Ct neat Britain, 
according to this view, will be not in Europe* not tven 

upon the sens and ocean* which are swept by her flag, or in the 
Greater Britain that boa bee ei called into existence by her offsprings 
but in the oontirwm whence our emigrant stock tirnt cai m\ and 
to which ns conquerors their descendants have returned. Without 
Iiidia the British Empire could not exist. The possession of 
Tnchn is the inalieunhla badge of sovereignty iti the eastern 
hemisphere* Since Intlia wna known its masters have been lords 
of half the world. The impulse that drew an Alexander, a Timur, 
and a Baber eastwards to the Indus was the same that in the 
sixteenth century gave the Portuguese that brief lease of Hmvn-igiity 
whoso outworn shibboleths they have over since continued to 
mumble; that early in the hist century made a Shah of Persia for 
ten years the arbiter of ihe East; that all hat gave to France the 
empire which stouter hearts and a more propitious Blur have con¬ 
ferred upon onr own people; that to this day stir? the ambition 
and quickens the pulses or the Colossus of the Nort h. In the in¬ 
creasing importance with which domestic politics are invested in 
our own public life and in the prevailing tendency to turn west¬ 
wards, and to seek both I' *r the I'XninpltF and the arena of statesman¬ 
ship amid younger peoples and a vvliifcc^kmjied race, mom may yet 
Ijtj found for one whose fancy is haunted by ‘ the ancient of dm'tf : H 

r * "■ 

who reminds his countrymen that, while m» longer tlif arbiters of 
tin- West, they return u tin- trustees for the Rost. qie< I art 1 the rulers 
of tin? second largest dark-skinned population in the world ; utid 
who argues that no E&fcgimrd should be omitted by which may It' 
secured in perpetuity that which is the noblest achievement of the 
science of civil rule that mankind bus yet hetpenthed to man. 

Whilst, however, the connection of Persia with tin* larger 
problems of Asiatic politics is the lirst object which ! have had 
Hi , in view, a second, scarcely less important, has ever been 

g^ ini(hv before me, and has gradually swollen in scope mid 
jj 1I1( , us j 0Il? nutU of itself I would lain believe that it 
might justify these volumes. This is a desire to depict tarsia us 
she now is, apart from her foreign relations; to give a succinct 
account of her provinces ami peoples, her institutions and features, 
her sights and cifies. her palaces, temples, and ruins; to trace her 
entry, in the present century, and particularly during tin- hist 
bn!f-centray (a period nearly coterminous with tin* reign of the 
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present king), into the diplomatic comity of nations, and her efforts 
1 m accommodate herself to the ill-Stting clothes of n civilwatbp 
that sits hat clumsily upon her: so that any man, anxious to 
ascertain In any respect whal ir* the Persia of Saar-ed-Din Shall, 
how to reach it* whir her to go when he gets there, whal to J±k for 
;sml to see, wliat has been, done or explored or said by others before 
him. what there remain# for him to do ? may discover that which he 
Keeks in these pages, lindiog the rein j not merely eiu account nl ihe 
#kiiu* */m*-4Ijp fleeting record of a moment—but, pieced together, 
fragment by fragment* the processes and mean* by which that 
state Inis been produced,, and by a knowledge of which alone ""ill 
lrt> be able either to comprehend the resultant issue or to frame a 
foreoast as to the future* In a word* I shall endeavour to do here 
for Persia what far abler writers have done for most other coun¬ 
tries of equal imporranee, but what lor two hundred years ao single 
English writer has essayed to do for Iran, viz. to present a full- 
length mid bb'-size portrait of that kingdom. 

Finally. ! shall add whatever of variety or incident may U- 
possible to a text I hat might otherwise prove aomewhat 
Tra ™ t solid of solwtaiH'e, by describing the wayfarer 1 * life in 
the East and the mr-fresh, if seldom momentous, incidents of 


travel. 
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It might not to he difficult to interest Englishmen in the l '< 

people. 1 They have the same linkage as ourselves. Three 
IfiC; thousand years a<co their forefuLhcrs left tile upland of 
n^iimuiiiiy ili!it ||iy - t ; ri()lls Amin borne fmm which uur ancestral 

stock bad already gone forth, nail the locality of which Is still 

i in tbc min* of a pwt numy Bngltrii f^Ik I fair thru Ptrain mwnlWM ft*- 

„lb cf in™ ti,„ n n reedth-ciloa .»f llir tales ‘f . ... vhj*s of M«*m. 

ttm l tix. oftto Sliah. Onthe whole. Herodotus mu often wrote U»t..ry 

tbou »lon-: wliilo tlic qwilly of tho tftmbV jo*d* is nniiuiWHsfable. Pol I 
reisrot i« -»v tlmt a hunvy weight «f re*pcuus[Wltty Uw at the door of Moure, whm.‘ 
description* of IVialn »» about iw mueli like the nrfclnn! as thu Allinmbrn .i[ 
Laloi-itcr Square is lUw tile oxqrtbiito pulaO* of Ikitiixiil, Hu.- row- ol BocV- 
MW* firuoni ore equally Sllnsoiy with (In; nipl.i fnpik*; *Ki*l.niJi* amber»ui*. 
are in comfad contra* with tlu tH*k» sterility* tho roul kish.n; mui when 
LattrcU wrote— J j aTT1 liMm ^, ir mmtc, yum lay- a** wW 
(Cun at Ih> Inle. yqii hachj 1 mam 7) 

Uv maoDlS^tat in thu Persian tan-jae 

AIhitlp ilie utrwL? of I.hj vilma.' 

he »wt have beeaoonft&xt in tbo Igpomncc. w weH * *h* «*■*» 

of the pact. 


a frequent* if uIhjti ih<- most futile, battlefield of scimcr. 1 They 
*rere the fir*t of tlit.- I ndu-European family to embrace ;i partly 
monotheistic feifck Amongst them appeared Znmt h astro, or 
Zoroaster, the second in date of the great lellgioua touchers of the 
Ea&ij if, incited, he ever appeared at all** Thence sprang the 
muolding creed of Drmuzd and Ahriman. Thi-ti the Avista took 
shape, and there was kindled the fire that, all but extinguished 
on ite parent altars, &rill lights it subdued but steadfast fimae in 
the rich and comfortable exile of Bombay. 

Afi wo descend the stately (light of Persian history we en¬ 
counter many a name familiar to tin from childhood, Dinmisaing 
TWiw, r,f fhe legendary its appertaining to a region of myth more 
Mbtdpaa in the case of Iran ibtm of a]moat any 
cnuntry, we are confronted with the ill use rinu^ figures of 
Cyrus, Darius* and Xerxes, whose handwriting still echoes their 
fame from the halls? where they ruled and feasted* A succession 
of meteoric phenomena, Ehe wonder-or the -courge of hnmamiiy^ 
an Alexander, a Jeaghiz Khun, a Timpr, a Xudir Shall,. pose, at 
different epochs, in a trail of lire and blood across the scene. 
The direst day of t he Inter Homan Common wealth was when the 
legions of Crains w ere strewn on the plain of furrhte, Twice did 
n Homan Cicsar surrender to a Persian or semi-Persian conqueror ; 
when the Emperor Valerian bowed his neck beneath the heel of 
Shapnr I, : and when the Enqjoror Honuliliis Diogenes fell u 
prisoner to the ttejjuk Alp Arslan, tIuj Great Li.-n. The death 
iik battle of a third, the renowned Julian, was a triumph more 
precious tlum a battlefield to the second Slinpur Twice also, in 
the days of the famous Chosroes. or Nnshirwau, and again under 
Ms grandson P the second Choerocs or Pnrviz, the horde** of Iran 
were extended to the Mediterranean, and the terror of her 

1 1 * E * 1 ™are that St Is now asserted that rhr Arynm riuvercamc Froim Aahi m 
ilSI. Hat. IW iliopnsuril, J bwftnto to either the &irm;itLEin thiH.rv (JIT, 

i>eUiw\eT*Pjvhutme AnfifNifir* fifth* Aryn» PrtypU*, ItnnslaUd by F. iLJcvutu. 
lSW >S a»d Guam L Taylnr, TV Ori^n tAt dr^wt* IR0O) or the Scjmiliimt inn 
thjHM7 (Iteir Fenlo. Wrr&wtft fa A fa. 18&C), for fear of being pttatontlv 
invlnxl to sums&rlttf thvm tor:, third aod t £L * yet, umli toawmi iltenwttTn in 
i he nuutnthuo, therefore, I prefer tht* old Aston hypothesis, to which Profw^r J 
HdjmidL hu aailtomIj tnm*t\ In on en&y mUktol 5a 1@M Eu tit* ^ 

^ V /foyd/ r 1 / iJr'/’Sj 

5 A ^™ * qnallBtation, swing that t» leaitwd an miihnrilv a* p m . 

,rt * ,r l>( w»"^ TKf « r «*■ tli> )*noiM% or JSoroswter nothing non sub. 

rftflEkiiiil than k a product uf the nblqnitoiu stonn-ijmh/ 
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fiiuy to the walls of Byzantium, Then fell the sword ot Omni* 
and the devouring flame of the Korun. In the ensuing ages 
greatnumea— Avicenna (Abu-ibn-Sena). Firdusi, OraftP-d-Kliayuiu. 
Sadi, and t[aliz—mlormd her literary atmsla, and have left her n 
legacy of imperishable renown. Liually a native dynasty and a 
naturalised religion appeared; and the imine of Sbah Abbas tin* 
Grant is to Hies hour associated with anything that is durable or 
grandiose during the last three centuries of Pereian history. A 
record of inferior suidc^ of internecine conllict and internallonal 
struggle, in the course of which Russia and England enter upon 
the scene, brings us down to file present time, when a dominion, 
greatly contracted, hut withal much consolidated, acknowledges a 
Turkish dynasty, and parades liefore the world the now familiar 
figure of Nnar-ed-Din Shah. If Persia had no other claim n» 
respect. at least a continuous national history for 2,-300 years is a 
distinction which few countries con exhibit. 

There is, further, in the special connection of Persia with this 
nation at different epochs, and more especially during the present 
centurv. a claim upon Englishmen's attention which 110 
tvfea student of his country's history should be willing to 
eminrciicm jg nort . jVs long ago us the reign of Edward I. an 
accredited plenipotentiary was deputed from Great Britain to the 
ervurt of the Mongol sovereign Arghua, in whoso dominions lereia 
was included. Nearly three centuries Inter an envoy bora letters 
from Queen Elizabeth to the second Sefitri monarch. An ambas¬ 
sador from Charles L reached Persia only to die. In the sixteenth 
ami again in the seventeenth centuries gallant attempt* were nrndfl 
by British agents to t^tablisk a trade with Persia by the itorth ut 
Eiuraw and the Caspian. Between the two periods the growing 
maritime ascendency of Great Britain had opened to her first a 
share, and presently the control, of the commerce of the l ersmn 
Gulf. Finally, with tiie dawn of the present century, emerged a 
policy of close Anglo-Persian relationship, which, though twice 
suspended by diplomatic rupture, and once by war,Jias retnaim-d 
in existence ever since j which has given birfli to a fow < <-h nef \ 
grant reputations; noil which, though it Lin* been signalised by 
many follies and .by some shame, by spasms of prodigal epneora 
succeeded bv intervals of unreasoning upnthy, has yet bound the 
two nations in a closer bond of political interest than unites this 
country with any other independent sovereignty in Asia. 
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Tlit mtinioriab of many of these ages, the handiwork of boihu 
of these men, will come taiiilt-r notice in the narrative to which I 
shall present! v turn, _Mv journey was divided into four 

PiJurEuIiI , J * _ , . _ ' T 1 * , . . 

niiviiiaii of portions, each of which will m found to possess n mstari- 
jytsrt vy interest or a political importance, well as physical 

idiosyncrasies* of its own. They will deal respectively with the 
north-east, the central, and the south-west provinces of Persia, and 
with the maritime highway on the south, the thread upon which 
will Im- strung whatever of information l have been able to collect, 
either with regard to she regions actually traversed or to tlio^e 
bordering thereupon , being supplied hy the description of my own 
travels, which consisted of (1) a ride of MoO miles through the 
frontier province of Khmwan and thence to the capital f Teheran; 
(2J the more familiar journey of SOU miles, also on horseback, 
from Teheran to Hu shire ; (3) the ascent of the Slmt-el-A rah and 
the Karan River ; and (4) the navigation of the Persian Gulf 
In the iirst case I shall conduct my readers to the last remain¬ 
ing possession of the once mighty principality of Khomsan—a 
l. Kbufa- dominion that embraced Men', extended to Khiva, in¬ 
cluded Herat and Kandahar and was laved by the Oxus. 
Though shorn of its high estate, ibia province* fortified by savage 
mountain* and inaccessible ravines* interspersed with plains that 
snshiin the relics of famous capitals* and possessing one city ai 
least of world-wide renown, will be found to present many pru- 
btatns of undim in ithed and imperial interest* For hundreds of year* 
it has been the battle-ground of races and the prey of a rapine Jess 
merciful than sustained war. More persons have probably died a 
violent death in KhoniBati than in any oilier territory of equal 
size in Asia, Here, moreover, at this moment, on the north and 
east, the eagles are again gathered together, and in thy barracks 
of Transcsapia and the council-tenta of Turkestan is being de¬ 
bated the destiny of Meshed- 

While treating of this portion of my journey it will W l»th 
natural and necessary to the scope of these volume- tluiE I should 
give the latest information about Ehe adjacent provinces 
or districts ; information the bulk of which was derived 
imnincLh f rotu i m j l£ ; r _i es made by myself while in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the whole of which has been supervised by the must 
competent authorities* Thh will apply to the I W.su- Afghan 
border and He [stun question on the cast, where a political crisis is 
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always possible and some times neuter and where the Indian Fron¬ 
tier question emerges m n formiduhlo factor in the situation; to 
tire maritime provinces of Feraiu on the Ciuqiiau, where With an 
amazing difference of luitunal tonditicum exists that they might be 
mistaken for the antipodes., instead (if a physical continuation. *4' 
Persian soil: and to the north-western and western province*, 
containing great cities, uti alien and divided popuhvficm s and inde¬ 
structible remains of antiquity, Similarly, when l come to (lie 
southern parte of the country, information will he forthcoming 
al.itiii! those more distant and little known provinces in the snuth- 
onrt and Eoalh-weHt, which hove held out the longest ugam&t the 
centralising tendencies of the age, mid which still, in some : ; ort T 
exhibit nn image of the nomad turbulence that was once a uniform 
characteristic of Iranian society, 

liosumitig my journey at Teheran the opportunity will await us 
of seeing eomothing of a court whose splendour is said to have 
a c^ntrij formerly rivalled that of the Great Mogul, of a Govern- 
jiTorbim which is still, with the exception of Chimin She 

moat oriental in the Hast, and of a city which unites the unswerving 
characteristics of an Asiatic capital with the borrowed trapping^ 
of Europe. Thence the high road — -only ninety miles oi which is 
a road iu any known sense of the word — will lead us across the 
successive partition* of the great plateau, possessing :i mean 
elevation of kW*Q ro 5JKM 1 fo.-f above the w a. that occupies the 
heart of Perak; and whoso manifold mmmtmn ridges intervene, 
like the teeth of n saw, between the northern and southern seas. 
In the plains of greater or less extent lying ot their base we shall 
find, in the shape of large but ruined cities, the visible records ui 
faded inagEutiL'eMee,. of unabashed misrule, and oi internal decay- 
Kuin + From behind its curtain of fanaticism and mystery, will 
reveal the glitter of the golden domes that overhang the resting- 
place of saints and the sepulchre ot kings. Isfahan, with it- 
wreck of fallen places, its acres of wasted plcusaance, its storeyed 
bridges that once rung beneath (he tread of a population numbered 
at (3ol.hUUU f will fell a talc of deeper pathos, although in its. shrill 
and jostling marts we may still observe evidence of mercantile 
activity and a prosper!tig international trade. Shiraz, which mice 
ra-echoed the Withe anacreontics of Hafiz. and the more demure 
philosophy of Sadi, preserves and cherishes the poets groves ; 
but iis merry gardens, its dancing fours tains- and its butterfly 
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existence have gone the way of the singers who wing their praises, 
and are now only a shadow and a lament* In this neighbourhood, 
and In eloquent juxtaposition to these piles of modem rain, occur 
at intervals the relics of a grander imagination aiui a more ancient 
pribtr Here on the plain still stands the whjtt 1 marble mausoleum 
that, in all probability, once held the gold coffin and the corpse of 
f’yrns + At. DO great distance the rilled sepulchre of Darius gapes 
from its chiselled hollow in the scarp of a vertical cliff'. Opposite 
the princely platform of Perse polls lifts its dwindling columns* 
and amid pile^ of d£frri> displays the sculptured handiwork that 
graced the palncc of Xerxes and the halls of Artaxerxeu. 

I shall not be reproached if I linger awhile amid these 
renowned* and often com mem orated, relics of the past. They J 
show us that, lust us medieval Persia wn# far removed 
men** us from modem Persia m its pageantry and wealthy so 
jiiuii]□ Ely ajlc j ont Persia—the Persia of Herodotus and Xenophon— 
was immeasurably superior to medieval Persia in its attributes, 
and i,s even now more respectable in its ruin, Though in 
dealing with these ancient and historic monuments I shall not 
recapitulate architectural or topographical details, winch can be 
foil ml letter displayed in other and mom technical works, I hIjilII 
yet avail myself of the latest scientific knowledge and research, 
having- no sympathy with those who rush through a country tliat 
his elicited the sendees of profound and famous writers, and who 
think t he i gn orrin 1 j * i\ t i I Egs of a tourist's not <« ■ - book go< A e a o i igl i t o 
eu period© tlLe labours of a long line of scholars and men of science. 

A historian of travel who possesses any self-respect will thank fully 
profit by their researches, in the spirit of the seventeenth century 
editor of Tavernier, who wrote that ■ lie w T as sufficiently imbued in 
Lirf intellectuals with all due knowledge of scieinvs, languages, 
iiud geography, and precedent travellers' limps and books, without 
all 'wdiich common travellers cannot conceive so soon andaoorderly, 
nor reap so much benefit for themselves or others. 1 At the same 
time he will endeavour, by the exercise of personal observation 
and of honest criticism, to give an independent account of what 
Jiaa passed before his own eyes* 

In the extreme SOuth-wsst l shall invite attention to a part of 
the country whore nature has teen lavish of gifts that man baa 
alternately blessed and despised ; where navigable riven flow 
through plains one© enriched with a superb vegetation, though 
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now relapsed into stony wastes; and where great engineering 
work*, enduring memorials of ei hydraulic ingenuity, and a public* 
s ^ spirited seal, to which later centuries afford no parallel, 

vin \cm MOW tObc tll-Cl T sh Elittftr&d piftTS ftlllitl U WOSt© of Ulltended 

waters and uncultivated lands. There great cities once 
adorned the river banks ; grvat palaces reared their colonnade* 
and balls upon Eh^ minimit- of elevated mounds; great kings, a 
Cyrus, a Danish mi Alexander™ a Slmpur. either swept past on the 
sston ny (id e of conqu i st, or | ju 11 sei I to taste 11 ie splend id I nxu r y < if 
repose. Here l shall Jwdt to notice the newly revived sparks of 
industry and trade, which Llie present generation should not p nss 
without Limnmg into a livelier ilaine. This romantic region abuts 
upon one still more famous in the annals of the post. It* borders 
are washed by the broad estuary down which the Euphrates ajul 
Tigris roll their commingled waters to the Gulf. Hm we are in 
a land of equal honour in sacred legend and profane history. Ho 
may sail past the traditional Garden of Eden to the mysterious 
site where, atnid colossal mounds of pottery and brick, the 
alphabet of Nebuchadnezzar speaks loudly from the ruins of 
sculptured palaces, of terraced temples, and Babylonian tower*, 
where Daniel prophesied, where Israel wept, where Alexander 
perched. We are on the river threshold of Basrah, the Bdsomh 
of Sinkid the Sailor, that Arab Columbus of an earlier age. We 
nov fringe the souring ardi of Cteaiphou und descry on the 
horizon the mimivta and palm trees of Baghdad. 

Finally, skirting in a vessel the southern and maritime border? 
of Persia* I shall ask attention ro xi countiy and a sea little known 
at home* to warring Arab tribes Eind piratical protessious, 
to seaports, now dead and deficittd, whose fame once 
r,ttU sounded through Europe; to waters that have been 

ploughed by The rival argues of Portugal. Holland, and Great 
Britain. If I am there tempted to unravel some few of the 
threads that have been woven into ei web of history* intensely 
personal to our own country and race. I shall also be able to sbow 
that Great Britain sustains* in a less acquiritivn and martial age* 
the prestige which she gained at the dawn of her career of Asiatic 
cQnquest 1 and that the British name is still on these distant writers 
a synonym for order and freedom. 

Tin so will provide what I may call the pictorial aspects of my 
narrative : minded with the normal and yet uncommon episodes 
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travel in the East, they may win n hairing etvn from tlir 
desultory render. Nor sis sill I despair of amusing bis concern 
V ' [l ™ 1 from u past, however eventful, tn a present, 

IjMDWflot however degenerate and mil A country ilsjit iiosse^ri 
no railways is the pu^ragor of a great charm, 

IIimv may stilt in many parts he found a people returning tin' in¬ 
digenous customs and modes of Asiatic life, and as yet. nnawnlten.d 
to the summons that is heating at their doors. Fifty years hence 
tlie out King to w ns tif E cnjiu muy havi 1 liiki'i] on some of the varnish 
of the capital, and have lost their peculiar individuality of com* 
lined dignity mid decay. Hat for the present iVrsiu is of the 
I vast, most has tern ; mid though the Persian nobleman mny ride 
in it Russian brougham, the Persian merchant carry u French 
watch, and the Persian peasant wear a .Munch ester blouse, yet the 
heart of the nation is on regenerate, ami is fanatically (and not 
always unfortunately) attached to the ancient order of things. 
We may still re-echo the words of the philosophic Chardin 

That it is not in Asia ns in imr Europe, w here there are frequent 
changes more or less in the forms of things, as ihc habits, buildings, 
gardenings and the like. In the East t)«y are constant in nil things! 
lhe habits are at itiis day in the wune i manner ns in the precedent 
:iges; so that one may muooably believe that in that pari „f the world 
tin* i-sterior tfifiiis of things (ti$ their manner-. and customs) an* the 
same now us they were i.tlOO years since, except it, such change* 
uiny have been introduced by religion, w hich are nevertheless very 
incn(uiuJaniblfl + 

And hero let mo endeavour In some sort to expluin to orlicrs 
what I am sometimes conscious of having only imperfectly ex¬ 
it* .biiiiiLjf plained to myself, vijt, the wondcrfijJ and incalculable 
Ihwiutd ion of t he East . .Mr, Stanley in one or his U-tlvm 
Bjiote of the mysterious Soudan fever which drew Gordon :i m] 
initny iinotlit-r brave spirit to perish in the dim recesses „r Africa, 
ami which will require how many more human hecatombs tieforr 
its appetite be appeased ? duet such another, though a lens perilous 
contagion is that which tempts the traveller into Asia, makes him 
regardless of the petty restraints of distance and time, animated 
only by a burning desire to go on. Perhaps it is that in tin* wide 
landscape, in the plains stretching without break to mom,tain, 
and the mountains succeeded by plains, in the routes that ,,v 
without roads, in the roads that are without bunks or ditches" j n 
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the unhampered choice both of asuanss of progression and of puce* 
there ia ft joyous revulsion from the aterile conventionality of life 
and locomotion ut home. Something, too, must b + esst down tu 
Hit? gratified spirit of self-dependence, which legions of domestics 
have not availed to subdue, and to the love of adventure, which not 
even the nineteenth century can extinguish. Or is it that in the 
Must, and amid scenes where life and its environment have not 
varied for thousands of yonry t where nosnad Abmhams still Wander 
with their flocks and herds, where Rebecca still dips her water 
skin at T ho well, where savage forays perpetuate the homeless 
miseries of Job, wc*rcm man casts iiff the slough of an an3tid'd 
civilisation^ and feels that he h mixing again with Jus iiucegtr.il 
stock, and breathing the atmosphere that nurtured his kind? 

Upon the vivid and never failing contrast between the picture 
and I lie furniture of existence in the East and West, as an element 
Loflinu! of attraction it is needless to enlarge. The most casual 
| K Bt *'? 13 visitor to the true linsi is no tftruugvr to its strange in- 

the r_iv-t . ' u 

imil WVbt tensity* Countries which have no ports or quays, no 
railways or stations, no high-roads or streets (in otir sense of tl»* 
term), no iuns or holds, no tnjdstoads or tables or dm tea, but where 
a traveller is sufficiently equipped so lung as he in provided with 
a noddle and some soup, are severed by n sufficiently wide gap 
from our own to appal to the most glutted thirst for novelty, E>> 
ire ever escape from the fascination of a turban, or the mystery of 
the shrouded apparitions that pass for women in the dusty alleys ? 
How new to us is a landscape where there are no hedgerows nr 
timber, no meadows ur fields; where in the brilliant atmosphere 
minute objects can la* distinguished for many miles, 1 where the 
cities are not swathed ill smoke, mid the level roots are not broken 
by ehalts or chimneys. How mute and overjtowering the silence 
that prevails over the lone expanse, so different from the innamer- 
aiili' rural sounds that strike u|H>n the ttir at home. And how 
grateful a climate where fogs and vapours never strangle, but 
where the sun strikes with straight latino from the xenilk. 

Iti no Oriental country that I hare seen is the chasm of ex¬ 
terior divergence between Oriental and European scenery more 
abrupt than in Persia. It i-s difficult to bring home to htiglish 

► ] ]iji,u KTll tt c mnlI object, such OH :i stilfilt tmt or building, fur nt IcjisL 
tWriitv [uitL'e lifldtfl reselling it; and L'vfiy tnm'lk'f ill Prmdn i^ill tunics* La [liu 
fnijiuinl ci;ii[4mlioll of liopL 1 Lillie baffled Jifld delayed. 





readers, whose ideas or mil ure Eire drawn exclusively from the 
West, thi? extremity of the contrast Hint meets tie aye. Mountains 
Eltrifmtl hi Europe are for the most part blue or purple in 
In Fain* C0 | OLir : Lti Persia they are flame-red* or umber, or funereal 
dnibp Fields in Europe, when not decked with the green of grass 
dr crops, are ermisnn with upturned mould. In Persia they an? 
only distinguishable from the brown desert by the dry beds of the 
irrigation ditches. A typical English village consis s of detached 
and often picturesque cottages, half hidden amid venerable trees. 
A typical Persian village is n cluster of filthy mud huts, whose 
outline is a crude combination of the perpendicular and the hori¬ 
zontal, huddled within the protection of a decayed mad wall. 
Outside the Caspian provinces and a few mountain valleys there 
is not a forest, and barely a wood in iVrsin that i> worthy nf 
the name. One may travel for days without seeing a blade of 
grass. Rivers do not roll between trim banks, nor do brooks 
babble over stones- Either you are stopped by n foaming torrent, 
ur you barely moisten your horse* fetlocks in fording a pitiful 
thread. 

For m\ own part — SO normal aud blunted after a while do these 
sensations become — I find a more abiding charm in the contrast 
existing, not between the lives of the Hast and West., hot 
fxnindk>- in the dements and conditions of Oriental life itself. It 
is a contrast equally visible in the inanimate and in the 
limn an world. Extensive plains are suddenly terminated, almost 
without slope or undulation, by »aunt and forbidding peaks. A 
drear and colourless desolation in winter is succeeded by riotous* 
though ephemeral, verdure and a thousand tints of flowers in the 
spring. Even in the green and cultivated spots, the moment we 
leave the charmed circle of water distribution the stark desert 
recommences, and the transition is as awful as from life to 
death. An entrancing warmth by day is expiated in the autumn 
and winter months by Iking cold at night and in the hours imme¬ 
diately preceding sunrise. Nature seems to revel in striking the 
extreme chords upon her miraculous and inexhaustible gamut of 
sound. 

And how faithfully do the cities and people respond io the 
rim lie* of suggestion that is always eloquent around Lhcm. Majestic 
iifa ruins that tell of a populous and mighty past rear their 
ILeads amid deserted wastes and vagabond tents. Tiny and ill- 
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nurtured children: grow up into robust men* Couver^ly. Eamiale 
beauty m early youth followed by a jireinsihire decay and ugli¬ 
ness bey end worrit Just us from a distance n Town aiirronnded hv 
its orchard* loots n gem of beauty* but shrinks upon nearer ap¬ 
proach into n col lection of clay hovels: and just as in the exterior 
of these houses, consisting of blank and unsightly walls of mud, 
there is no hint of the flower-beds and tanks, of the tosh* and 
comeliness that sometimea prevail within, ko does the Invinan ex¬ 
terior lull n contradictory talv of its inmate, Irttififc wn-mW 
might be taken as the motto of Persian character. The Ltne&t 
domestic virtues coexist with barbarity and supremo mdifFei^nce 
to siillering. Elegance of deportment id compatible with a oonrso- 
nosg amorniting to bestiality. The Ban u- individual is at diderent 

■O 

momenta haughty ami cringing. A creditable aequuin tance with 
the standards cf riv rlhm tarm dues not provent gross fannth-iflui and 
superstition. Accomplished rafinti 'i? ami a more than Parisian 
polish cover a truly superb faculty for lying and almost scientific 
imposture. The most scandalous corruption is combined with n 
scrupulous regard for specified precepts of the inorul law. Religion 
is alternately stringent and las, inspiring ut one moment the WgoFa 
rage, at the nest the agnostic's indifference, Government is both 
patriarchal and Machiuvelliftn—patriarchal in Us simplicity of 
structure, .Machiavellian in its finished Ingenuity of wrong doing. 
Life is both magnificent and siptalid; the people at once despicable 
and noble | the panorama ut the same time an enchantment and » 
fraud. 

I desire before concluding to say a few words about the litera¬ 
ture to which the study of Persia has given birth, more especially 
Ue-ntiuTv the literature of discovery and travel. Few countries bo 
« t twvl sparsely visited have been responsible for so ample u 
bibliography. The reason is obvious. To each new-comer the com¬ 
parative rarity of his experience has !*‘rn conceded us the excuse 
for a volume* In the category of these productions are to he found 
works as painstaking and meritorious us ever pushed through the 
press. Nor is their value in any degree diminished, it is, on the 
contrary, enhanced by the fact that the list of which I speak in¬ 
clude* some of the most worthless rubbish that crer blundered into 
print. 1 shall hope shortly to publish in a supplementary volume 
• US complete a bibliography of Persian history and travel as my own 
studies find existing eouiOOb of information have enabled me to 
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cfHnpib; but 1 append here n table which i have drawn up, n» tha 
rcrault of personal reading, of the names of all such travellers, within 
my knowledge, as have, since the beginning of the tenth century. 
hiU h-il to our gi'Ographicid or historical acquaintance with Persia 
hy themselves visiting and writing about the co natty, and whose 
Com positions ait* *, with few exceptions, accessible to the public. Tn 
the Mine of each traveller I uthx the date, not of the publicatton 
of Ins work—since that appears to me to be hut an illusory guide 
_bm of his own visit tn Persia or residence in that country. And 
when L odd that the collection of these figures has involved refer- 
e(l ce in every instance, with barely an exception, to the original 
work of the author, sometimes far from easy to procure, and that 
the Cusos arc few in which I hove nor myself perused the work in 
question, it will. I think, 1m conceded that such a catalogue, the 
first of the kind that, has ever Iwvn compiled with reference to 
Persia, is the result of no mean labour, lit the following tables; I 
include no writer whose work was not originally written, or has 
not subsequently been translated, iu a European tongue:— 
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A few remarks about some of tilt* niittiea occurring Ln the above 
tables inay not lit? ant of place. whether =lh explaining Hour sequence 
Uiv-^i in tn or der f ilial- op u* fAcilitatLug a tlnaritication in order 

inv, nf merit. In the early centuries immediately succeeding 

pflno<ifl the Mnsffnlman conquest > we have but few records of 
Persian travel. though we may 1st 1 grateful that the piety of aonio 
pilgrims belonging to various persuasions, each us I (ah hi Benjamin* 
the Spanish -Saw ; Ibn BatiiUtk* tlir- Moor of Tangier; and the 
Catholic Friars William tfe Riibrii(|iib and CMorUm* iU Purdenone, 
impel fed them to jvraitibulnt 4 tuuch nf the East* Almost simul¬ 
taneously with these the great figure of Marco Fold pusses, untie 
tr>o slowly, across ihe stage + At tin- 1 fitter end of the fit tech tli 
century, the commercial pre-eminence of Venice is attested by the 
uppedanrncc upon the scene of a number of Venetian merchants or 
gniiui" a es^ ju&T as a century later thi* expanding mercantile 
ambitions of England nrt- represented by 11 similar batch of Brjtiah 
pioneers, o|>eniurr up trnde routes respectively in the North ami 
South, An example already set in the fifteenth century by the 
Spanish envoy Don Ruv di f'lavijo — who kept all invaluable 
record of the tntssion upon which he was sent by Henry III. of 
Oastilc to Hie Court nf Tinmr ui Samarkand — is followed in the 
seventeenth century by the ambassador^ who flocked to the capital 
nf ilie illuatriouH Shah Abbai-s at Isfahan from the crowned heads of 
Europe. The brothers Sherley, and Sir Thomas Herbert, tv ho eic- 
ccmpanied Sir Dodmore Cotton, Ambassador from Charles l., and 
wrote by fer the most lunusiug work that has ever been |iubli>i]ied 
on Persia, repte^ent the British point of view, lion (inreias de 
Silvn ? deputed by Philip ILL, i.^ ttip- official mouthpiece of Spain; 
Adam Oleoritts keeps the record of the Embassy from the ! )nke of 
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Holst*?in : to tin- Capucliin [’fire Pacitirpie tie Proving we must 
refer for the standpoint of France; Kiumpfer, tin- Westphalian, 
went out to Persia as Secretary fa the Embassy sent by diaries XL 
of Sweden. The same, or seventeenth mi tiny, is the great mi at 
once of Persian grandeur and of foreign additions to the literature 
of travel. A succession of instructed voyagers, drawn to tile 
country either by commercial interests or by a taste for explora¬ 
tion, Succeed each other with great rapidity upon the Scene, and 
have bequeathed to ns. as a record alike of their own industry, and 
of the ripiKJitunittes that were placed at their dispo.-ul by a Court 
consistently favourable to foreign intercourse, a number oi - works, 
almost monumental in character^ dealing with every aspect ot the 
national life, and enriched with elaborate, if not always accurate, 
copper-pluto engravings. In their pages wo find not merely a 
contemporary record of the bnliita and customs of the Persian 
people, and of the pomp and pageantry of the Srhtvi kings, but tin* 
first attempt to give a minute and illustrated description uf the 
great ruins at. Persepolis and other places, which already attracted 
the concern, while suggesting ludicrous reins to the fancy, of tho 
Htcruti of Europe. Pietro della Valle, a Homan or good family, and 
the husband of a Nestorian lady whom hr wedded at Baghdad, hur 
lost by death while in Persia, though pilloried by Gibbon as 
intolerably prolix and vain, is the first in dale of this voluminous 
school of authors, prolixity and vanity being pardonable vices in a 
writer who lifts for our gow the dim curtains ol tin? past. He is 
suceccdiul by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, the well-known French 
jeweller- who included the f.ourt of iho Grand Sophy (as tho 
Pereian monarch was then called in Europe from a miradaptation 
of the name of the dynasty), as well as that of tho Great Mogul, 
within the range of his businesslike peregrinations ; by Chardin, 
dunam d eeua™bi& n French Protestant, and also a 

jeweller, who, after writing bis opua on Persia, retired in 

later life to England, upon tbe revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and died a Knight and Alderman of the City or Loudonj by 
Thevenot and Lhmlier-Deshmdes, also Frenchmen; by Sanson, a 
French Missionary; by I>r. Fryer, surgeon to the East India 
Company, who is only less quaiut and comical than Herbert; and 
bv Cornelius Le Bran, tbe Dutchman, who was always ready with 
his measuring rod and pencil, and while freely denouncing the 
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errors of hh pradecessffre, bequeathed a scarcely inferior stock for 
the critical delectation of hi* successors. 

The nest or eighteenth century was one of political storm in 
Persia ; a condition of a (Taira unfaTonmble to trawl or research T 
KiftbtMPlh and represented by ft proportion ate shrinkage in tin- 
ttnwry number find contribations of foreign writers. Neverthe¬ 
less in the works of John Bell of Antermosy, who noted :is surgeon 
tn t i Russian embassy from Peter the Groat to Shah Sultan Husein. 
the last of the Scfavi monarch?; of Krudriski. who In the same 
reign was Procurator of the Jesuit* at Isfahan, find of other Homan 
Catholic priests; of IJItcr, who travelled through Persia while 
Nadir Shah wa* absent on Ids famous march against India; and 
nsfjflt of all, of Jonas Hanway, the intelligent mid philanthropic 
l^ndon merchant, who attempted a revival of the impossible pro¬ 
ject of a British Caspian trade—we have presented to us pictures, 
no less lurid in detail than vivid in out lino, of the horrors attending 
nn epoch of anarchy and bloodshed. Towards the latter part of the 
same century* G- Forster, the lirst over)and traveller by Afghani¬ 
stan and Panda from Hindustan to Kngland, adds greatly to geo¬ 
graphical knowledge by his adventurous journey in the North ; 
while in tie- South the libernl-niitided and popular regime of Kerim 
Khan Zend, who ruled an Vekit or Regent at Shiraz, is poortroyed 
to us by Ensign Franklin of the Anglo-Indian array, and by 
Cftraten Niebuhr, fresh from his great journeys in the Arabian 
peninsula* In the sumo period Gm&lin mid Olivier sustain the 
credit respectively of Russia and France- 

Turning the corner of the nineteenth century, we cross the 
threshold of an epoch when the avenues of entry to Persia having 
lhceti reopened by European diplomacy, n stream of 
u ijuii t ravelers haft fo! lowed in the wake of plenipotentiaries 

“ nlnr J ministers, and envoys, both classes devoting themselves 

with equal assiduity to the literary record of their experiences. 
The two missions of Sir John Malcolm in 1^00 and 1810, resulted 
in two works from his own pen : the * History of Persia/ which, 
though written before the scientific spirit had pervaded the 
historical school, has yet remained the standard English work on 
the subject* and his 1 Sketches of Persia ? (published! anonymously), 
one of the most delightful compositions ever penned; in Ihe 
Geographical Memoir of Captain Macdonald, afterwards Sir J. 
Macdonald Kinneir. and British Minister in Persia, which for 
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Mnit> timo enshrined the eorjUNif of available geographical know¬ 
ledge about tin- country ; ami in the journeys and explorations of 
several English or Indian officers notably Grant. Puttiuger, Christie, 
mid MoiUelth, Almost atoraltaneotisliy, the French Mission of 
General Gnrdanne, the t<rni**nn of Napoleon, earned with it 
a train of emulous writer*, amongst whom we irmy notice the 
rmiripn nf Trail hier, Triad, Tiincoigne, and I hi pi e, the latter being 
responsible fnr tin? best book. Sir Harfunl Junes, in 18Utf, penned 
the record of his own energy and misfortunes, and was accompanied 
by Morier, who on this occasion, and again two year* later, when 
returning in a similar capacity will) Sir Goro Du we ley, utilised hi* 
opportunity to publish two works of considerable authority and 
careful research. No mission ever bad mere plentiful historians 
than that of Oast-ley, for, in addition to MorieFs second work, it* 
11 -cord was written bv Sir ll. Quseley, brother to the ambassador, 
and a great Oriental scholar, and by \\ r . Frioe. In 1817, Kotzebue 
penned the narrative nf the Russian LmbaSJy of f ount \ erniolulh 
In !ts35. Colonel Stuart came out ns secretary tn Sir lli-nry 
Ellis, and left an interesting picture of the administration ol 
Mohammed Slmh. I-ater. Sir Justin Shell, British Minister, 
assisted his wife in the compilation of a serviceable and uj firming 
work. The Comta do Gobinean utilised a diplomatic residence m 
Teheran in the interests of France to issue mom than one learned 
volume; while the junior branches of the various legations have 
been creditably represented by the Baron de Bode, secretary 10 ^'0 
Russian Legation, who described an interesting journey to Ikklitmn 
Land in lBHJ-1 ; by E&Btwwlt, who filled an analogous potion 
in the British Legation twenty year? later; and h\ M. Bar bier de 
Mcymnl, whose translations and annotations of Oriental writers 
have placed him in the front rank of French scholars. 

Attracted by the increasing noise that lYrsin was making 
in the Western world, a number of English travellers of indepen¬ 
dent means selected Hint country, from the first decade of t In- 
century onwards, as the arena of geographical or arehien ngtml 
research, and of mbsequeut lib rary enterprise. Scott W uring, 
Buckingham, Sir 11. Ker Porter, and J. Bail lie Fraser, belong to 
this clan in the first half of the century, the last-named having 
found in Persia a literary mine which wad not ethausr^l until hu 
had given several admirable books of travel, as well a* a number 
of romances, to the world. Another class of writers bus been 
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(tarnished by the Indian civil and military services., officers belong¬ 
ing to both of which have taken Penis On tbur way to or from 
England ; the most conspicuous among their naniCB I icing, in the 
military department, those of Colonel Johnson, Captain Arthur 
Conolly (afterwards murdered nt Bokhara)* and Sir Alexander 
Utimes, the Subsequent victim of the tragedy of Kabul; and in 
the civil department, K, B. Binning, who. in 183], assisted lay an 
uncommon familiarity with the Persian language, wrote the last 
really good book that has \mm written on Fcrria, mid E, Slack, 
who, in 1881, threw the graces of independent thought and it 
fascinating style owr the novel area of his explorations. In the 
middle part of the century, and at intervals since*distinct additions 
to our store of knowledge have been provided by the English and 4 
American missionaries, who have selected Persia ns the scene of 
their labours, whether with the NVrtorian Christians on (lie north- 
east frontier, or with the Arinenmua in several of the larger cities. 

In t he some |* b riod a few other names stand forth from the ranks 
with conspicuous preeminences The first of these is Major (now 
>Sir Henry) UawlisisoiL. who to the merit, of hi* own topographical 
resi'iitches, when employed ns m officer in the service of Mohammed 
Shah, Pnpemddcd a political knowledge and gnt&p that subsequently 
made him British Minister at Teheran, and hi later times the 
political historian of Anglo-Persian relations, and nn archtnlugicat 
acumen that revealed to him the dark riddles of the Cuneiform 
alphabet, and have elevated him lo the front rank of Oriental 
ac4oIarsH Sir 11 . bayard, a not inferior mime, also must fortunately 
devoted to a portion of the Persian dominions thoai- gif} a, of 
inflight and nf style that have rendered him famous ■ whilst among 
the officers or other nationalities who have hem employed in Persia* 
the Frenchman Feraer is conspicuous for his valuable and scholar! v 
work, France has alan had the credit of sending to Persia the 
expeditions of T&xier, of Flaudin and Caste, iitid s in Inter years, of 
Dienlafoy, whose researches or discoveries, supported hy ample 
funds, have resulted in the production of splendid volumes, illus¬ 
trated on the most sumptuous scale. In 1859 the Geographical 
Society of St* Petersburg deputed M. do Khnnikuff. who applied 
to the study of Persian topography the spirit of scientific scholar¬ 
ship somewhat marred by political prepossessions* And if t during 
the same epoch, Great Britain has neither com mi tinned nor 
endowed similar inquiry—a department in which she appears to 
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be unpurdonably alack— nt least the political undertakings with 
which (he British Government lias charged itself, hove resulted in 
the labours and writings of Sir F. Goldsmith and of his able band 
of collaborators in the services of the Telegraph and Boundary 
Cmmtdsaons. A useful history of Persia within the compass of a 
single volume, has been published by -Mr. Clements Markham, 
while the history of the first half of the present century has been 
careful!v compiled hy Mr. R. G. Watson. The field of Porshm 
history, however, as a whole, is one that still calls for the enterprise 
of some English student, combining the rare gift# of familiarity 
with Oriental tongues, historical knowledge, and classical erudi¬ 
tion. In Germany, Spiegel, dusti, Noldeke and Gutsdnud 
have wnrrhilv divided the r&1e+ I should add thtfb by far tlui 
tat and nuiU accurate account of Persia, within the limit of 100 
vases , rhat T have ever seen, occur* in the monumental work 
JfS Frenchman EBsf'O Bedim. 1 During the last thirty years 
i he north-east portion of Persia hu* been brought more closely 
under ..nr view by the labours of » succession of competent 
explorers; Khanikoli: the R«TO already mentaoned; Goto* 
Valentine Baker and Captain Gill, the former ,rf whom delayed 
,, rare intuition of Central Asian poUtics; <■ 
whose impetuous patriotism was reflected Ins unpolished but 
inasculirie stvle j and K. O'Donovan, the ‘Daily News correspon¬ 
ds, who penetrated to Men- and upwards lushed in the 
Soudan, and whose lirenwy accomplishment* eqim those of any 
other writer on Persia* All of those have since d^L 

j„ the same period Messrs. Stdze mid Andrew have thrown 
much light upon Persian commcre*. industry, administration, am! 
icwurccs; and General Houtmn Schindler, whom I did! *>&*■ 
inicntlv have octusiou to i,unte, upon almost every branch of tojx- 
irepliv-, nrclneology.nnd gen end knowledge Dr. Vti ™ 
form sin v veurs Doctor to the Iiid^Euiopean Telegraph !-t d hsl,- 
niisaL Wiveu US U series of vivid and entertaining rep.vsentntm.rn 
of life and customs in modem Iran. Mr. Benjamin . « ™ 

American minister to Persia, is the author ol the last work m 
English on the country ; but hi. Nervations on • and 

which ire interesting, are handicapped hy ft general maccumy 

.to renter, hi. book cf utel. nine.* l “ r " > 
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volume is superbly illustrated; ami there b elite rtfiimncnt. ns 
well a& instruction, in her pages, Another lady, Mr>, Bishop, 
has jn^t published & ifoInniM on her travels among thu B&khiinrb 
and Kurds, containing much novel and intending information. 

In the above long list of eminent writers and fiftthoritira, it 
would be invidious and primps impertinent to attempt tuo minute 
Odn (iT ft discriuii no Lion on the ground of merit, I have already 
named the majority or those who either by faithful re¬ 
production of what they saw with their own eyes in interesting 
or troublous times, or by patient research, have added to the sum 
total of our knowledge of Persia. A few of tht^o, by virtue of 
deeper insight urn wider range of observation, deserve promotion 
to the highest rank. 

Those nre, in my judgment. Chardin, Tavernier, 1 Banwiiv t 
SI nlcol m, M orier, C)useley t I Jai 1 [ ie Eraser, and I { aw 1 i r i son* i If t (i e 
trio whose works have for so long formed the basis of English id. as 
about IVrsia. vi*„ Morier, Gaseiuy, and Vnw% the first mimed, by 
hk story of Ifaji Balm, even more than by his travels?, has gained 
the firmest held of the public ear. An equal rank is, iu my 
opinion, deserved by Fraser, For his brood acquaintance with and 
feithfql portraiture of every inspect of modern Persian lifts Enid by 
Onseley, for the amazing erudition which renders his ponderous 
tomes at once the delight and the despair of scholars, and which 
did not admit of their publication till the lapse of a full decade 
after the events which they describe. Of the older travellers the 
palm w ill be conceded, nemhte coatradiectti^. to the French 
Huguenot and English Knight, Chardin. Ho is apt to exaggerate, 

ciiinferfincet flft'l a# 11 ft take of *umc ??ixe F 1 lit? IJmniin in SdaUui, wlildi is ftv- 
qmmtly dry ; wlio speak* or t hv SUiMRtuge ;u e* tending to Min, aad wprwe-m* 
ihc tribe* with whom Ruufmum fought in L'cntm! Aaja oji ‘I'ujtko Turkomuiis- 
wbo mate* Unain.Hi well a* IlnsdiL^taLn ai Kerbek, rntd, even at thJ B dnie.con- 
found* Bhmhttr with Hush; who drw&nt* tipon L lnexh«aitthb &m\ mints in it u . 
sontkWHt* near the test ports uf IVrra/ when net n craWc foot of tronl b fL * tn v r 

extracted from iJumw n^ioiH j who antedate* Nnftir Bhnft by imif n nmtmj 
mull ponL-dotus the tawm* fomint by llirte yturrj f U nd who thinks there J* 
twenty-Afe thftbfnud p-uD&diurs in On? Brltllb Annvl 

' 1 am l.wiljt chut errnve eli*%K Imvc been brought, with w,n» truth, a ^ 11[L , t 

Tai't-mifit. OJuuditi saLil U>< never tmclentcm] * word of frrHnu rritir .k. 

vlAtus t htt li* iuhiW neither Mid nor write. tt ia diacrtptioti* of jsotuc plows 
mnntr^tlf Income'. There is no doubt tlini his «dllor* tspoipiai.l much dlffl 
mh? in atnmgiq* hi* popery which utru in a slate of r fjrft . lJ(lM ,] 

Tmrth, vol. £i. App-mdls, 10>, Kev.rtbdte. bit. Work ratal*. its vj.Iih-, both for 
its independence imd gtiieinJ freedom tnm 
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utid he cannot invariably be relied upon; bat he is always pains¬ 
taking, frequently ingenious, and not seldom profound. The 
second class 1 have already filled with t\ goodly array of names- 
There are others who might well have been, and should perhaps 
still be, included under the same heading, were it not that the 
romantic atmosphere of the Eilat inis proved too much for their 
critical equilibrium and has swept them away on gusts senti¬ 
ment, now lifting them to giddy heights of rhetoric, now plunging 
them into woeful depths ol bathos. Of the curly travellers dohn 
Strays, a Dutchman, made the widest excursions into these fairy 
Hr Ida. In the present century he Inis been ably seconded by &ir 
K. Ker Potter. who, though a most diligent, enquirer, has diminished 
the appreciation arising from careful plans and excellent drawings 
by a tnrgid pomposity of stvio that is alternately exasperating ami 
ludicrous. It is when they contemplate the majesty of Nature. >»i 
the pathos of ruin. that these rhapsodkte are impelled to tla ir 
greatest efforts; and on such occasions a Howling Denfisb might 
learn something from their transports. Of the class of writers, 
daily receiving fresh and enthusiastie recruits, who rush through a 
oountay, either not having road what has been written by better 
man before, or reading it only in order to plagiarise and reproduce 
it as their own, ami who misunderstand, misspell, and misinterpret, 
everywhere as they go, 1 will say nothing. They too have fastened 
upon Persia. But the aids to such compilation ns theirs are here 
less readily forthcoming than elsewhere? some cotisiderabh txti 
tion must be endured; there ntv do railroads to ease the body, 
while great folios must be read to supply the place of mind; and 
altogether the kingdom of the Shah does not promise the W of 
spoil*. Neither %vmiltl I waste one drop of ink in rescuing any 
such from a salutary oblivion. 
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CHAPTER 11 

WAYS ATiP MEANS 

(J)nlieattil to the Traveller anty} 

Sivt per SjxU* iter n>*t 
Sin.i! faotnrJB pit* Inho^pttAlPiq 
CAHHW'H'm. vel qunc Itwai fiitmkmus 
J^lCeiliil 

H ORACE, ^arw. lib. L zxIL 


The quefltumA tliai were put to ms before I left England, ns to ihe 
direction which 1 was. hImhC to tak^ and after l had returned as 
y to the direction which 1 had taken, lend me to think that* 

<*.r itifemV eVi L ii in these days of nnivererd prime r-i and travellers' 
guides. geographical information U not so widely tli ETn sih:! 
as t- h render superfluousn chapter explanatory of the difierent wnyg 
hv which iVnda can Iw approached or left, and of she preparatory 
steps which require to he taken by a traveller. There is ho wide 
a choice open to she latter in regard both to mute and means, 
shat some guidance In either respect is desirable. The tables of 
romt^ and distances which 1 shall give are all derived from lirsl- 
liani[ sources, and are brought up to the latest date. There is no 
existing publication in which they can be found similarly col¬ 


lected. 

Persia, though remote, lb the reverse of inaccessible. The 
physical di nation of the country Ijetween two wn*. hi the north and 
fiium mu ^ - 11 th, at mice suggest* the ease -si avenue- of approach ; 
r.f ivrMiL whilst her land frontiers on the cast and west, abut ting 
as they do upon wide extent* of territory, in the hands? of alien if 
not hostile powers, indicate other but less- facile modes of entry. 
It res alts accordingly that the majority uf arrivals finit land upon 
Persian anil on the shores either of the Caspian Sea or of the 
Persian Gulf The situation of the modern on pit ah Teheran, at a 
distance of about 200 Hides by rood from the Caspian, renders 
this the more frequented line of approach; just as in the seven- 
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tM?nth century. when tlm Sefevi dynasty held their gorgeous 
court at Iafnkan. the ports of the Person Gulf were the more 
natural point of debarkation* Even in Lite tarty part of the 
present century, while the Caucasus was still unsubdued and a 
terror to trav ellers, the southern route was preferred by European, 
mut ospecLolly by English voyagers, the mom so as Anglo-Pers.au 
relations were then in. the hands ol the bast India Company, am. 
were dictated and control leii from Calcutta nr Bombay, it was til 
Hushire that the missions of Sir John Malcolm. Sir Harford Jones, 
and Sir Gore Ousel r-y first set foot upon the territory of the King 


of kings. , , . . 

Premising, therefore, that these are the simplest and most, 

obvious lines of access, I will commence upon the north with Hie 
f Cnrsli-Tehertm mute, and will next describe the re- 
vliAiiii t timinitig northern approaches; after which the eastern, 
southern, and western entrances will succeed each other in natural 

order. . -i. t 

'fiie Persian port, or rather landing-place {for. ns will Ih- seen, 

1'ersia enjoys no each lit Miry as a port), on the Caspian is at 
Braseli, a village upon alow spit of land enclosing upon 
Mm,: 1 " the sea side a broad but shallow lagoon, known as the 
«"•*« M tirdab, or Dead W liter, on the inner or southern shore ol 

whinh, at a slight distance from the sm, is situated the considerable 
town of Keaht,' It is in this sense that travellers commonly up** 

of landing in Persia at Rtabt. . , 

Euz. li is served bv the steamers of the Russian Ca'tnwns ami 
Mereurv Company, running from Baku, which place there arc 
* sevend methods of reaching from Europe. (1) Irommay 
I* taken to Constantinople, boat {.Menageries, Autfram 
tnMli ]j OT d or llnssiun) from thence to Batnm -—i or t days 

_And train rU Tlflis to Bakh^-S* hours; (‘2) train may be taker 

bid Berlin and Cracow to 0***, ami Italian steamer thence to 
Jhitum—3 davs; (i») Tiflis may I* *™fw* *vcT\*na trorn . t. 
Petersburg and Moscow by mil to Vlndikavdms. by carnage 
over the famous Dariel Rod-!* miics^nto Georg.a t 1 1 then, 
i, -Pill another method of reaching Baku. VK. by rad across 
to T&aritsin, on the Volga, thence by river-boat to Astrakhan, and 
l hence by Caucasus and Mmvmy C^pny st«vmers d^n the 
west const of the Caspian, touching * Vtndek^ai Ihnlan,- J 
davs—tn Baku. This is perhaps, in pud* <* tone, the moat <x- 



pedi thins mate* In any caa«" tfh j traveller c;mm >1 rely upon reach¬ 
ing Baku under eight or nine day 6 from Loudon. 

Prom May to November the CanaL-us and Meremy steamers 
ran weekly, and Home times bi-weekly, to Enzeti, leaving Baku as 
Ciij+iMRn a rnb? on Sunday night; during tin: remainder of the 
■teamans y r - u - somewhat irregularly. After touching so the 
Rufebsm (once Persian) jKirt of Lrnkur&iij and t he frontier village 
of Astara on Monday nftetfiouu, they are t iiiLf-iti to mtivc at Krixcli 
—a total distance of 197 nautical mite*, in from 3U to 3ti In mis 
from the start. i.e. at some time on Tuesday morning* 

Here, however* the peculiar anti doleful idiosyneiusies of 
Pennon travel are not unlikely to begin, for I here in often such a 
L^dUysfti *urf cm the bur 1 that it is quite Impossible Eo land ptui* 
M-ugern in bouts; and in the winter months u not infre¬ 
quently happens Miat the unhappy voyager, after being tossed 
about fur several hoars iji sight nf his destination, is taken all the 
way hack ngain to Baku, whence, after a mournful week of dab¬ 
bling in naphtha mid becoming satuimted with. petroleum, lie returns 
in <ui 1 st U* repent the experiment* 

Should tlie elements, however* prove pmpHion^at Eimdi t he is 
tmiiderml to n iminll staam-Iimnch, in which he b condneied to 
tlo the projecting spit of land. at ilie weslem extremity of 
^lurtiuL which stands the custom-linn sc of Emcli* and where also 
is a somewhat decayed but picturesque ftve-stiireyetl pagtidu or 
riiitsinier-lupurc blunging to the Shah. The decorative feu I mvs 
of thi* Tilructare, which in painted blue, red, and green, increase in 
siTiEuliie^s they approach the upper storeys, the topmost of 
which b reserved for tin. 1 use of 11 b Majesty; bur tilev arc in a 
state of great dilapidation, and are moreover often rendered 
invisible by a mat covering, intended mu protection ugaimu tJi« 
appalling damp From here the Launch steams atn^ the Mmdnb, 
a voyage nf about ten lulled in an hour mid tlita-quartcre. 
Thin shallow and wind-swepi lagoon b some thirlv miles long 
from east tra west, by twelve in maximum breadth from north 
to south, and is peopled with every vnrbty of wild iriwl^ 


1 Thb Uar is such nn ubstmct]c<n that *tdp* drawing oter ijyo furt of \ititer 
caanoi outer, but mutt lie outlaid. The Ven\m OmirmiLunt lm» u kwn 
ppetotd, but has never vrt Inkr-n fitly siup, ritlivr to ruinOVC it reduce IL K-r nia 
SHN-r.^mt of iTil- sliziliV nEu&lt 'tram yurhub ■ Xiur-ed Dia/ which is ^nernlh !..n 
the Murttnb, rltfra liter cliapu OIL the Navv. 
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cormorants, geese, swans, duck- civr-tr, divers, guillemot-*, g l| ILs, 
pelicans. crane, And snipe, 1 hey dot the Sotfucs itiul svfwm in flic 
ndete and nsfidrbeils on its inner fringe, supplying a to rotate to 
tin* sportsman of the richness of the entire Ml of country between 
the sea and the raottutaius, which abounds in game. At the 
southern extremity of the lagoon the launch is exchanged lot a 
native boot, which is towed up a creek for five miles to the Hah lug 
village of Fir-i-Haziuir. 

I’ir-i-Unzuur (i.e, Saint of the Bazaar; more probably PiU-h- 
JBazaar, Le. the Cocoon Mart, k> called from the silk industry) 
p[ couaiflts of u caravanserai, a few houses and si teds, and 

lhliilr n gahing establish me nr. a weir being thrown across the 
st ream at lIns punt, resulting In a multitudinous capture of a specie* 
of carp. Rickety carnages are here available which transport the 
new-comer along * vile read, roughly paved, for a distance of six 
miles through the jungle to Rest*. The Rcsl.t river, or Hindi 
Rndbar, flows down to the sea on the left band, and snakes and 
tortoises crawl in the slimy watercourses and swamps .on the 

right. . 

Of Resht 1 shall liav. something to say in n later chapter upon 

the northern provinces of Peraityofoueof which, viz. Gllan. it is the 
captial city. In this context it is regarded solely as the 
Jjjvit town in which the traveller sets font am Persian soil, 
and a* the starting-point of his journey into the interior. From 
the aspecl of the place and of the surrounding country hr will 
probably derive an impression of Persian scenery and life which 
requires very eurlv to In* abandoned, and which is us unlike the 
m-iitTal characteristic* with which he will afterwards become so 
sorrowfully familiar us Dover i* unlike Aden. At R. sht be sees 
,vd-iiled Wtteges and mosques, lanes, and hedgerows, and gortons 
which speak to him uf other lands, whilst in the wealth of wood 
and water that, is spread areund he observes a favourable indica¬ 
te of the fertility Of iv™ soil. Let him take bis soul s fall ot 
1 , 0 th righls; for the mmlest yet appreciable architectural features 
„(■ Resbi he will see nowhere repeated tewond the Caspian li».Lor»1 r 
ami the forests and rivers will presently I* succeeded by stony 

desserts and treeless peaks. . . . » . 

\t Rreht the traveller will form hret experience of that 
Persian wav taring, of whree pleasures and pains l shall have so 
modi to say as I proceed. Here he must decide between the only 
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two prai;t icable methods nf travel 11 l ibat ooiuttry, viz* riding 
tk*tpnr 9 ijfs t by fiovemiiient post—or riding with Me own animate 
^ and apjjointmetite by caravan. The former menus rapid, 
niC'.^Vf if exliRiurimg ami sometimes painful pmgnw : Hie latter 
ikll V*Chn- is attended with lew physical discomfort, but te apt to 
jjoi-.Tidim ^ unutterably tedious, and, as the same animals must 
In- used day after day, tmcon^ciotmbly slow. In the one case 
the traveller is an item or piece of animate baggage, who te trains 
fmed from Mb startiug-point tu bin destination with u* much 
swiftness aa a succession of mediocre and sometimes nlxjmi- 
nabk* steeds can manage to convey him, or ob his own mdimtions 
nr strength will permit. He transports His wherewithal on horse- 
back with him. he sleeps in cA«;wr-/r/*natfA# T or post-houses, which 
crccur at regular intervals along the route, he carries his 1 <hkI in 
portable shape or buya It on tin way, he pays a fixed lariff for 
horses and accommodation, he diverges nut one inch fnun Hie main 
tmek, he seldom looks? behind him, and he has bat one appetite 
-—viz. to get on. 

The other plan involves much To ret bought arid preparnHon—the 
purchase of a camp and equipments, the hiring of a large mn niter 
^ of riding and baggage animals and of servants to look 
«ing After both, and all the respotiidM lilies con serpent upon 
the superintendence of a numerous following* On the other hand. 
ii leaves Hie traveller absolute discretion as to Inti movements, and, 
while it never allows him to hurry (for baggage animate cannot he 
trusted tii do inure than twenty-five miles uu an average In the 
dav). it give^ him niiialinted liberty to dawdle. According t« i Ite- 
object.s and twtes, therefore, the >\ranger will have wry little 
difficulty in choosing between the two. If he is anxious to go 
ahead, does not mind roughing it a little* and is fairly active and 
strong, he will travel cfo*j*u\ If he has ladies or a family and 
household with him, if he is not inured to much riding, still mote 
if he requires to move slowly and investigate or explore, and 
most of all if he wishes tu diverge finm the beaten track (for 
lhere are less than a dozen post-roads in Persia, the number 
being restricted to the chief line* of communication), ho will t ravel 
caravan, In either case be vvill probably do wisely to adopt the 
speedier method as far jls Teheran, wlicre he can then make tip 
his plane a* to the future; whiter, if he can persuade same friend 
at the capital to send down a *jtu)lmu (courier) or a Persian servant 
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to meet bun at Enzeli or Reskt, he will be *nved fiom the agony 
uf the opening struggle with mi unknown people and tongue, ami 
will po&s with less mental exasperation through the gnat ”'d*il oi 
Persian ami poSt-W In favour of l his decuunu 

nre n 1*, the facte that he can take a carriage itom Keshfc u> Jar » 
Kuhdwn, eighteen miles, and therefore nenl net begin his m e nil 
the hitter place ; that the port-hou®s between Reslit and leheran 
am somewhat better equipH than those on the other lines: that 
mow and rather better or less eseerabte horses are engaged in 
the service; and finally, that at Kuviu they can U> abandoned 
altogether for the luxury of a carriage which wil eauvey him 
the remaining hundred miles to the capita ever th, sole n*£ 
in the country on which the European method of locomolion » 

"^“passing I mav say that the charge fer post-homes te one 
km. (7d) pef/inHiAA (uppreximntely 3* t« 1 n»k») for 

1 nw aired. The minimum number usually employed b> ■ 

£ ^** of . 1 | ire,. U one for himself, one for Ins native 

servant 1 and ->ne f< r t lie ehapar-ohttgird, or post" 5 **J ■ " ' 

take, hart the animals, driving them in f™«t ol him wlun the 

X; i, over. If the traveller is earning a **.d deal »l 1>WI» 
a fourth L»n»- be tat tta sngune, of tlu, 

X i. far too „tath»<« .« ta W T* ' vl, V ; , fe , y 

L ever, . T 1 »rtonit, of tailing fmn> th- .rook »„ 

less. tuM-s 11 Jins to he pursued and 

disappearing aero* coun *' h lX ,. )ieck niloll progression ns 

purchase immunity Io ni so u> ‘ Hforts/" And i’ L 
l*v the ^lMiceaHary^i™ 1 ^ ^ ^ muC h can be carried mi 

Le must be paid beforehand to the top**, « post-masler aft 
> ,v . ,, 1 , . v]iert . the fresh animals are engaged; and at 

the ctawtfoiM* where tl. to ,, ivt . one Aren for an 

the end of the stage i ) onfr *f n ge T to the poet-hoy 

ordinary stage, or two *"*»* g w of over 1,200 

m^irsrthe ihiot^t sign of ack.u^gme.it fre.n any 

^Lvalcn-l.r, .m’l KW* 1* *f nee, pa mJl« “ luiolr -'' 
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Hir «.f these individuals, whose stolidity is proof even against the 
agreeable emotion of receiving n tip, and who never deviate, even 
by accident, into mi express bn of gratitude. As a [Vivian traveller 
seldom gives them anything. I suppose they look with contempt: 
upon a European who is foolish enough in scjaand^r a gratuitous 
shilling. AI the ch*!}Mr-khruu$It< where the traveller pats up for 
the Might + and when- he ^applied with a few convenient. such 
:i- water anti firewood, possibly with milk and eggs, it i* usual io 
give the postmaster, upon leaving in the morning, a gratuirv 
varying, according to the nature of the service, From two to four 
kmn&. These are the only disbursements required, except lor 
provisions bought in the villages m ronfe ; ami Uy meet; this outlay 
a supply of a few hundred 1 van** which can cither be procured in 
om-froor or two-ArrOi pieces at Baku , or can be sent down lb mi 
Teliemn, is necessary. These tire usually carried in bags in tho 
rider's holsters* and are a great encumbrance on a long jimmey* 
Bur no other currency is in existence, and no other method of 
payment iatlierefbiv possible,* With these pivlinuiiary hm ruction^ 
for bis guidance, from which lie will already have learnt that the 
journey lying before him, if nut luxurious, h at any rate cheap, 
the traveller will upon arriving at Resht (or Kahdura) make his 
way to the post-house^ and after procuring his tuzkereh or postal 
order t Will arrange for starting upon his ride as soon as possible. 
He will not, ns did a friend of mine, ask for a porter to take up 
his luggage to the hotel ! There is an English as well an a Russian 
Consulate at Bcsht; ami the f irmer building, after being lor some 
time unoccupied, has lately received mint her official inmate, go that 
in the last resort the help of a eoimtryiiirm and the majesty of 
officialdom can both be- appealed to for assistance. 

The stretch of country between Reslit and Teheran may be 
roughly divided into three section—(1) the forest belt extending 
OMncfrr & 0111 Heflhi to the mountains* which is a portion of the 
(A ™ ui * immense wooded zone that covers the flat coast-lbe From 
Talish in the west to Astrabad in the east, a total distance of Ii'kj 
miles : (2) the spars and the mam range of the Elburz Mountains, 
which at the highest point of the pass attain an altitude of over 
7,000 feet above the sea ; (3) the elevated plateau or plain njsm 

* Th* Impmlal Bonk hasi state Usntd tamk-ncua, hut a* thuy cun aulv hv 
seised, at present,. in the taw wh m Usu®il p I donht whether they arc aecJpteU 
at thfi post-hous oa. ' ^ 
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their southern *ide, dcaoeiulitig from KumHii toTdicrn.ii. Between 
Bed it and Kn?.vm the stages are ip* follows: 1 


Xmwr nf i5*Ueil 

Di«l fiiLi’c in /TiiTKrl/bi 

AiiJiruaJuiJiU! 4lHl4Ufd 

Lli Allien 

Brsht to Kubdum 


§ 

16 

Ku In In In U* Itiidrimnbnd . 

* 

& 

m 

linftEniii.'Lksd to Menjil 


5 

17 

Ut’njit to Ektatwur . 


& 

16 a 

Fajuhpnar to Mmirb 

, a 

$ 


Miurfh to Knrvin . « 

■ \ 

5 

21 

Total . 

«! 

31 s 
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After leaving Ite&lfc tin* m:icl strikes inland through the Erst or 
woodland belt. traversing a forest, which, while it i-eeks with 
ite-rtlitKi tuhis=mrL. ill ho abounds in game. Here are to be found 
■ K ^ kiT ’ T1 not only the humble Ja&tm with which we are familiar eil 

England, ^ljoIi as lian?s, foxea t pheasants, ami the like, but wolves, 
hyenas, jackals, leojJJirtls, tigers* lynxes, ami wild boar* Gmerally 

4 Tk‘ fullowlii^ modern writer* lura (flu on dc^riptiens of the journey from 
Km-.i.di to Teheran' £. b. Eastwiafc; Jrwruoi rtf *; f/iplow Ate, fob i. pp. 

2il3-end ■ toL Wrpp* I -1 j, Col. Val. linker (lH7H) r (florid* j> rA* Abrf, pp r 3J2-3 i 7, 
A Arnold (197&) Tbruwjb Prnio % £<inir^Ji, VoL I. cap* tIm'.-x. A. H. Suhlndfcr. 
{1W7), fif, OWtf. /-V AW, JteWf*, vol. jeJv, Sir l. MacGregor (JRTtt), 
*fujjrflry A'Ai'JWw* n h veil. o. pp* 17*6-130. K 0 Wflown flS80). Tht -J/frr 

ttom r VOL i. pplSO^IT. E. Orotic tWa*- rtf fa A™, cnp*. xi.-xv, 

r Thu loiul of f&rmkfr* if multiplied by four Mddos eorres] Minds to the actual 
number of milns, for this reason thak tEk-/.j™/A being ibc unit of miKisuraineut, 
fto fraction of mfarMM is tiien into flueoniit. Thus. 32 j mrict? will count n * 
i f*rmik* ££|<ulHj with Ifi Mil tie e«E0 for aoamJlB^y. Moreover, the 

length of t ho faring differ* in diffeitUl par*? of tb& eouetrr ncoordkg to tin.- 
not on- Of tin- ground, I ho (.■cal LllteipWtotion of the term being the distant 
wh^Dha lid*& mule will wnlk In rKe bonr. thus in mmmtaijifm-i country the 
/itrtuXh will be apt not greatly to - xewd thrrd mfe; whibn on lo*vl gitumd four 
mile* mny wmeEimuafee an infldeau*** mejHUttMdnc Tho na me fawH w, a* 
wen known* 1 hr? Ambtd^l form of tli o old Ymlm ytintMirg f i rlii smhi-I by th, 
Greeks ot **vw*mO. and is MiiipoW to bo derived from t»Ene» of stone fMey i 
pi to vd i.n the raadflitic us luvrks at Bird diflftaw.-s ilpur!„ In on& of the bn^k- 
of the Zend Avfcrtu there |s tin’ folJuwinp not tw di-dnlllan of the term : 

< a /nrmAA ^ thr dbiahEiaat whioli a long-iiphied man mw a i*mid and din- 
ccfTi whether it he white or black/ In LnrlaUn ( on the other hnnd, the sl*EirisLri| 
\n sound, not sight, ci /«i^j*A iHsiop the dMatior at whirl* a druifi beat ran bo 
hennL Afl n matter of fnct h tlir orlgiml /wfwauj^ «oa an old Bebylonlun nwmre, 
hiLsed on lbe ttsihvloriinm cubit, nnd WW cn|iial to 3^23 milt - But I!ld mmlern 
jntntww vurEe* In p^wrtion ^ the modem cubit vnrbn- its mwn ^aluti b'lng 
IlUSfi miles, whidi eomspomlR with the Royal Babylonian eul.lt, l^fr ^Noirai 
on Uir Length of the AwM/ hjr Gen. A. H. Schindkr, in Pn r/ 

/f. <7. A (now wariusj, toL s. PE p r^t -SKS (1S^>. 
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tbe- tigers Along die Caspian lit torn! are not man-eaters. Thsy 
arr frf s i|uentlv of immense rize ; and I saw the skin inf nm.s killed 
near Resin, which a nois'd Indian thijhim declared was larger 
tliuii any that he had seen in that country. The impenetrability 
af the jungle mid its malarial fevers mv pr^umably t hr obstacles 
thnt have saved from the clutch of the Englishman one of the few 
remaining sporting grounds in the neighbonrlaKwl of Europe* 

Higher up in tlm Elbura Mountains b found the big game that is 
iotninon to loftier altitudes* — ibex* mountain sheep* wild gnat, 
antelope, and hnge bears. After twelve miles the road begins to 
rise, and goon after leaving Kuhdurn enters Ihc hills. In I his 
section it has at one- time lieen paved with cobbles* but, like most 
things in Persia* the causa way has fallen into rum, and in wets 
places is apt to beenjne a treacherous quagmire, whilst on a steeper 
acclivity it often tvsembles A staircase rather than a ramp. 

Beyond' Kuhdutn* the left busk of the Sefid Hud (Whito River) is 
reached, and, tlinmgh lovely scenery, where vc* mil laud h variegated 
by open glades and rocks, i* followed us far as Rustam a bail. At 
this stage, and as the elevation increases* vegetation begins to 
dwindle ; the forest t rees an- rsploecd by olivesand finally by low 
bashes and shrubs : the scenery gains in raggednes* and grandeur, 
until at length, a little before the station of M-njit, the river is 
crossed by a seven-arched bridge (not infrequently broken down)* 
over which the wind sometimes whistles through the narrow gorge 
with concent rated fury. Between Alenjcl and Faichmar the rood 
'kids first the Shabrud (King's River) n* thr as the thorium bridge, 
and then the Paiehenar liver, which is a tributary of the Selid 
Rud ; and steadily hut laboriously, ami oyer heartrending inequali¬ 
ties in the ground and beside savage precipices* mounts to ihr 
Khiirzan puss, .some 7,500 feet above the sea. This is a terrible 
s |>ot in winter, bung frequently blocked for days by snow : arid 
many are the camels and mules that have left their bones to bleach 
■ ■si its eniel heights Nevertheless, there b a village here and rt 
large caravanserai. Thence* the apex of the ridge having been 
conquered, the descent begins on the Other ride to Mazreli, one of " 

the Persian villages famous for the visitations of the loathsome bug 
(variously called he. Bite the stranger, or *r fodt^jez, Li\ 

Night- bite!-, better known to science as Jj'vpi* JVmrifff), that irj one 
nf the horrors of Potman travel. After passing the village nf 
Agha Baba, level ground is reached, and the traveller endruvoum 
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to screw n gallop out of his jaded .-iteeil ns he approaches the 
extensive vineyards and orchards i hat encircle the once populous 
city (sf Kazvhi. 

K ravin. which is iv|*nrted to haw 10,00*) inhabit suit *, Imr luir 
probably net much mow ihsm two-thirds of that total, b the first 
large town which Iho newcomer will have seen in Persia ; 
and it will supply him with some idea of the typical 
Pi'fviaii eifcv, of which lie will encounter >n many analogous 
samples Utter on. like many ot them* it has been a capital city 
in its day, staring this dial met ion with Isfahan* Shiraz, Telia rah, 
Tabriz* SuleminiHek, Ardebil, NisJiapur. and Meahcd* Like im^t 
of Its compeers, however■, the son of its gloiy has now sef* and de- 
serfed f?paces mid crumbling remains murk the spot that iUice 
teemed with busy life and glittered with the pageantry of mya! 
rule- Said to have been founded by Shapur II. (/uluktaf)) 1 it was 
qtie of the places that were captured in 107* A-n* by Hasan Sabah* 
the celebrated chief of rhe so-called Assassins, known in Europe, 
from [i paraphrase liv the Crusaders *>t Ins Arabic title* 1 , Sheikh— 
el-JefaeL us (he Old Man of the Mountains, whose original method 
of recruiting his band is bo agreeably related by Marco Polo, and 
whose impregnable stnmghohl of A burnt (i.e. bugles Nest) was 
f>iilv uksmt thirty mil*s distant in the mountains, 3 It w not, 
however, till the rise of the Sclavi dynasty that Ruxviti attained 
the zenith of its renown* By the second sovereign of that line, 
Tflhmiurp I. (lo2J-lo7G -i.n) it was made the *eul of government * 
the change being variously attributed by hist or i ana to the inability 
of that monarch to defend Tabriz against the Turks* and to hi* 
anxiety to remove to w>mr distance from AnfeblU where the lmmbb 

■K 

i Eaetwirk («4. 5. p, 212) nuts in urn but the reign of Pb»pnr )I 

310-3 pi. 1 i.a Others relpte tliftt tlm founder WB* Shu pur T. (341-2^1* 4.B.). 
inaittum of Kairfn in early hirtorCTw. r ’ 4r fatakilrl < ,w ™S**™*j P* 21 *5 * 

Yakut (Durti G^rapkig**, pp. «■ US); Nulri Mm*™ (Afllfcr .Wri}. 

M ti. Schafer, in the bitter wurk ([J. 12), ha* given altatol the 

native historian* of Karvin. of whom aotao attained con* 1 r*r 

Him, U. de Mittennl, lirteriyt. JiitL dr fit riNr dr & rtf*, IMT. 

* Tin- Cattle of Alatnnt (which tovo Uun rebuilt after Us capture and 
destruction I>v the M*r,H fcMnkn Khan) w*. ««d in tutor titac unilerthe Bcfim 
king, an a prison fur deuced perunns of high rank When «b«r rnnttnu* 
ei Ut«ioo W^ found irktorae they wore pitched off the high rock upon which «t 
■kind*. Chardin (edit. Uc^toL ia.p Ho, hi.wiua 
mut, H4r Bird. Shell* -TubeTM to Alarm* In 1S37.' -a the J»nr* a l«f ffa //, 6. 
-V,, voL riii. 430. 

1 Vid* Milton 1 s Fbradi** Lotiw ** 
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circumstance* of his family wra i known. After fifty yen ns of me* 
tn>p*1 itan supremacy Kuimu to itself superseded by Isfahan, 
SI mb Atoljap ibe Great finding in the -mi thorn capital ;i more con- 
venient centre for Ills oxtemuive dominions. Pietro della Valle, tin* 
travelled Italian, to here in 1$1S+ tim ing the lifetime of Shah 
Abbas, tom found in it 'nothing to iatidfy the i j X|H j ctAtums of 
n royal residence, and mily two lLings worthy v*f oligrn p atinn, the 
gate of tie- King's jtalner and the grand me id an or Rquarv\ + On 
the other hand, Sir Thomas Herbert, the t|iiuint historian of the 
embassy of Sir Dodntore Cotton from Charles I. to Abbas the 
(jreat. who accompanied Sir Robert Slierfey and the English envov 
hither after their booties* interview with the Persian monarch at 
Ashraf in 1027. reported uf Kazvm that it was 'equal far grandeur 
1 1 n iiny other city in I be Persian Empire, Spahawn (i.e. lyfnhmi) 
Hxceptcd; p 1 that h* walls were seven miles in dncuit t and its 
population 21)0,000. Here poor Sir Robert Sheriey. fretting 
At his rebuff and at the meon&tancy uf princes, died on Julv CJ, 

1 62?* and was buried under the tliivslhild of the door;* and here 
only ten days later. Ins companion, Sir I ). Cottot l. stricken down 
with dysentery, followed him to the gran-. 3 Chardin* who wt& at 
Ka/.vin half a century later, in 107b desrrilN’* its walls as then in 
mins* the town having * lost nil those perquisites that set Forth the 
pomp and grandeur of a sumptuous court j 1 l>pt sa vs that ir 
nevertheless contained (2,000 houses and 100,000 inhabitants, and 
that its chief feature was the pnlncirs nf the grandees, .which bad 
passed far gyneratioii* fmm father to wm. 4 It wsa taken by the 

1 ESerbrat to® pltonttHc nuber item UClUffllc in hid *p<dl]tig. Tlitis ht con- 
verted Julfa iato Jelphfia, Tebsnm into Tyroan, LtmJ&a into Larry John, marl 
the PadUhah, or lltk of the sovereign, intq pot Shew. Ja ih$ previous ceulurL' 
the English faeiore in (iitan generally tnmslitomwd Shall Tahxnrap into Shnw 
Thomas, which htwl not a very fvgdl sound- 

' I canaot resist quoting thequaint language of Herbert: l An<l hancn mine 
those dihconlcnt^, tuiy, that arrow of Death that unrated him; h,r ui^o rh 
lSlhof July ho gave ibis tmnsilory world iui ultimnm mir iti hlft great cllmac- 
torLc\— StffttF Yfftrrt* iF^rr/ (lifd cdltA p 212, 

* ' bdte discontents iong uonilict with ndters® diijKMinotis, and fourteen *ki\* 
OOttmming oF a &w (w^eamaned, as l thought, by rating t M mu ^ fns j t ^" r 
racking in ton meeh chill air upon Tnams), brought that ReligtEm* Gentki niij 
ijir DodMOre Cotton, mt Acuba^rfoEjr, lo Jitl immorlij home, Tbi‘ £3rd nf J u v 
he I jade the world Adien. r —1^4, p. iflS. 

4 H- ^1- Pf- W-.182, lid* nls* a^dDscrlpHoa nf Katviu in IG00 hv 

Julm CiirlwriKhl, IVni. hor, Pnrokut’ Pilgrim, u [ji,. ix ^ , , , ' 

hr John Stmy*. (Vjiuj^, nL iii. aip. jcxiv. ‘ 
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Afghan in 1722 and by the Turks in 1725, and has suftored 
Uevendy fnim eartiuiuakeH 'ill lv. Among Tin- peaiaiw ol its 
ancient grandeur ave the lioj'fll Pnlatt. built by l{i1iiii!>'|i nml eu— 
larged by Abbas tilt* Great, which is new in ruins, bat whuse 
high gate, called Ali Kapi, tike that at Isfahan, remains. The 
Mintjid-i-Janm, originally built by Harun-er-ltoshid in the eighth 
cwturV] sis** Sutvivci j a huge structure with two broken blue-tiled 
minarets and vast dweitcd courts. But tin* principal mosque is 
the Mtisjid-i-SLah, rebuilt by Aglia Mohammed ami bath All SliuL 
iijNut tin - remains of the original iililicc <4 Inhntaap and Abbas. 
Alt bough, however, Ktusvin has fallen from its high estate, its por¬ 
tion at the pfiut of junction of the two roads from Reslit to .1 e?lif— 
ran, and from Tabriz to Teheran. and of a third to Kttui; 1 its 
vineyards, which produce a grape of good repute in Fersiu ; mid 
its textile moiiufnctnres. which are not inconsiderable, render it a 
place of some importance ; am! side by side with the evidences r«i 
decayed splendour are* signs of reviving prosperity and pretention* 
appearance. The town has very showy modem gates, and it con¬ 
tains by far the finest inn (there is only one other competitor) in 
iw|« ‘ This lintIdilie. or imVnmm-jMuwudi, i* attached to the post- 
house, and is situated in a large garden with a wide avenue ui 
trees. It is a handsome two-storeyed structure' with large poiiico, 
belonging to the Governor of Kwvin. whose residence U ImrtUy, 
and who ‘ runs ' the cancer□. Famished apartments ami gt*xJ &od 
are an almost bewildering luxury to the traveller l here * also 
at Ku/vina combined Station of the Fers.au and Lid..-Kuo 

..pertinents, the wires of the latter ctmnectmg iehuran 

with Tabriz, and the I'erehn* having the management ol a hue 

to Ke&JiI. „ i i 

Fmin tlie liutel at. Kuavin, springier Uifttithmw mid lumbering 

four-horsed European vehicles can ho precured to transport the 
traveller the remaining 100 miles to Teheran; and he 
£*"*?«* may well profit by the convenience while he can, for lie 

Telmnui t mvei'-e one of I he only two made roads in thu 

countrv, and will enjoy a methml of k»tkm which he cannot 
repeat‘for months The distance is ns honed «s -t hill j.nMh 
or 06 miles, and Is divided into six stages of about lb miles each, 

, This ™ the nwtl that **. ****** * !" " 1 “ 

.ad ShWh eeatar^ before TM ** l~n —1- * 

Strays, ctumiiu. Lc Bran. nail 
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the hhltiiig-plajoe^ or slattoni^ which are -ervioeable brick structures 
containing decent ftccomi»odftt5ou fop Hie night* being Kavandeh, 
Kishlak, Yeiighi Imam, Hissarek, and Shahubad. It would be a 
mistake to suppose i lint. Hiis carriage road at alt resembles anything 
which might-1 je culled by the same name i u Europe* Ii is simply 
o cleared width of ground, otf which the surface atones have been 
picked, but which 1ms neither been metalled nor levelled. Je is 
freely intersected by irrigation ditches, and in parts might he 
mistaken tor the track of a switchback railway. And vet the 
cost of tilts unique work is reported to have been Ij 10/. a mile I 
At Teheran, if no other quartern have Ujcii prearranged or offered, 
the traveller will tind two small hotels in a very central position 
near llie big Meiduri, kept by a Frenchman named PreViu , who 
was formerly oonfertioner to the Shall, 

The old postal road, which the devotee of the ekap<ir may 
pivfer ro follow, rmw to the south of the carriage road* the chttjHtr- 
Vhr.\ d khmwfu- being at Abd ill abnd* Safer Klujnh or Kliwajah, 
Snnkurabad, and Mliinjub. At Karij on thin route, 
between the two last stations, and 2d imles from Teheran, 
is situated n palace or shooting-lodge, called Suleiranmeh, belong¬ 
ing to the Sltali, and built by his great grand father, Futh All 
Shah, in 1812. 1 It stands upon the banks of the Karij, a fine 
sfi'i' jl !11 whirls emerges from a gtu^ge ju the innuntains. ami whose 
water Path Ali had conveyed to him in -kirn ever;" morning to 
Teheran ; and if containa two large portrait panel* by Abdul la ft 
Khan, the famous f.Yuirt painter of the earlier K ajar sovereigns, 
representing the Courts respectively of Agfaa Mohammed Shah 
and of his nephew, Path Alt Shah. 3 

Those who nn 1 journeying by earn van may possibly Ite conducted 
by Hteir muleteers over yet other mute.* Mween Knzvin and the 
c*m\*n capital, the choice depending upon the season of the 
rudie* year and the price of fodder, The option of so many 

alternative routes will of itself imgge&t to the newcomer that he 
is its a oonntiy where the ordinary channels of nun in uni ration do 

1 It wm being Ijuiit when ^ir Uoro Ouulej and Matter tmudwd this ynj tm 
the return of thu formal! from his mission to Tchcmn in Mar, i&l* (Hvrfarti 
t^amti Jaumtift |j, ] anri la kUU tutth to have I>cen ntunwl from anti paid f &r 
cm ol tliu prooetwis of a surrasFsiL Fftid the Kurdish district uf S13 Id trumieb 
l?y quo of l[m suns of Elth AH shiih. 

; Fi T ft il^fc-riplson ..f this rofld le Trijenm ridV East Wick, Jvvnuii of 
f-fp toL L pp. 213-Lit 7. 
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nn t exist. but where lie can„ as a role, adopt pretty well what line 
be pleases in getting from ph» to place. The absence of any 
homidarv marks between properties ond of Uwiget or ditches 
(except liTiantion ditches) between arable plots, the wide stony 
l Miiins over which one may gallop In any direction for nules, and 
the choice in many oases of a number of throng* 1 'h.- mmih- 
t 'tin ranges leave the traveller in Penpa a greater Mm °f 
movement than in any other inhabited country in the world. By 
the carriage road, which k usually followed, the time occupied 
upon the entire journey from Re* to Teheran will be ^«dmg 
to the rate of progress in the earlier stages on horeeUck, Irani 

three to four days. 

Such is l he main and the easiest avenue i.l approach to tin 
Persian capital from the Caspian. Under peculiarly fawirabk 
T t] . (smditiona, ami with a perfect ccmspondcm* oi trams 
Sft* ami steamer, the journey Iron, Loud™ +o Teheran can 
be accomplished in a fortnight. In * majority of cases *«• 
pies a little ] M than three week,. I pa* now to the overland 
route™ which enter Persia from the north-west, have tm their 
immediate objective the commercial capital Ttibra, r *hern» ijinu 
reached therefrom, ria Kn*vu>, by n postal rand whose h-ngth fro 

Tabriz is about SCO miles. taken bv 

Of these routes tlien- are two, of which the one m taken by 

kh will, oilier then R"™»" mere^'f. 

” ‘ ' "I T —r* llr pmhiliitoy «» »f Brt™ M tie 
Su ” 1 r«i|H,t darg» of the Ti»w™k®'Iui Mirny, rturto 
IS? foot the Tnrkirii port of M# » *> «*J~» 
Of .be mock See. following IS* * «T «** j ,n t " 

eoimtre 5W mileo III le-1'Blli- <" ***• n ’“ " S \ * 

i ,i.. chfrtv in a chapter upon the commerce nt I ei>,a. ha, 

^m"what«d«.sh-rly 5##¥ hm^i^tnideduringthela^t 

\ Z ■ and wtfcunrU duo- the final abolition by Russia -l 

2S2SK.&--«• 

thf shortest wav hr which merchandise can ran* h J .ihm ; t 
likidv Injwever* toV Mowed by the traveller, unless he u miMm,, 
XXZ Tm-kW. fori re,, of E*»™» » 

Ml lioiM.. the K«0W.«t»a «“*“• 

, „ „ *.*»* » 
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The second h ihe line taken bv lie Lilian impart ami export- 
t iTiltle. and also by a large number of trsivt-llens which appn indie* 
Tabriz from the direction of Tillis ending tho funnies 1 
vii.n? 1l between Russia and Persia at JuUa T on the Aras {AnttreL 
TOUte In fanner rime* TiHia wjm tie starting-pomt of tins route 
lor all travellers by mud; 1 but since the Caucasia® hithmite liu* 
been emsst-d by a mil n had the Hiatioia »f AkstaFa, a knit AO milieu 
t-ast of is the usual [mint of departure where the traits is 

left. 3 and where vehieles er horses niv ciigngvd for the journey. 1 

(1S62). Ai/r cupi. iv .r.p vii.; and by J. Itrawu 0**1). ^ 

af tkr /Mtfliwj, cap. Si The lisl of caravin sUikrtUi bctwwn Trrldumd imd 
Tiibria, i»ml the duration of the jourray in bears between each (lio TurklOk ho-ar 
or luejisUTeim-nt by tEru-0 being lbs precise GOuiiturpeirt of the Fersiiin /prtqH ur 
kijCttSiarecnciiT, by difotmee— Le. the mihruhinp jfu'iCO iif o tiiggagi• cihimnl Jti The 
hour) Lh a* fottoWi r—Trebizonii-F^Btlallb (h), Khii m-H Hktiui (S), Aidu^ao < v i, 
nfmaasbktumjeb (pi, SI nod Khan (fi) F Eidnk(^ Ikdhiurt (S). Kop Dnj<li Kiitm 
{§}, Aih Kblrft (9), Jlhljrt [>>. Erwram (3), Hrusaa Knlob («>, Amrakum , .Vi. IMi 
Lhibu (it),, 'iaw (m). Mnlbih Ssib-iimm (7} u Kara KiUisa (7). TiLsbliu-hai -f"►)„ 

E5LtaiI in £fl>, Kifildhud] (o>, Ovodjik [Farsinn fromicr] (i>h fcLtiiai neb (7), Kuflrt '11 
(B), Tomb (6). Khoi (IT), Bey id Unji (S) F Tci*icdi (fl)* Dim Khiilll (7). Mayan* (6), 
Tabriz (3) F Total, 17i? hours, or (nl the normal fcdeukllion of I hree tnSh-i nn hour) 
BIB mlb*. loluoet Stoari r ta 3l*35 r calculated tb» distance n* I SKI wih*. 

1 The journey frem Tih is te Tobm bus been described by Blr rimHira 
(Id?I). TttrrrlJ, pp r 23H-S52; J. F, Manor ( lSl4), &n&nd Jiwrnrff, pp, 3CU-&20; 
Lieut--OnS. SLiinrt JtHuiUtl nf if /iWidrmtt iff X- iWtia, pp. 14j-Ji5b P 

K. Eh Eji*| wii-fc (ISCOy JiiHra/il *y « vol, L pp. S lii-ST^r A, H. 

At u-UB-spy (1 Sfi i# ) H Jh jf ^Ntyinii, pp. hi>-tK1 1 A. H, ScbSri fil er (! S h 

/>if. jt?. /Hr AVff. ; r/ 4 *. vml. 3 ih?i.; Mmt* r IlLt-ulufey < 1^31 '. An frr^ 

up. It. Binder .In A"nrtffjtaii + p|>. 17 ,"d. The Efl.st nomt-1 friwir«. an 

stWLOle Recount iff the journeys lit present accompllsht-rh by mil 10 Aksiufu, 
vebSrle in Julfa K and rhapar tn Tiibrla. 

1 Duration of journey -from TLllla to Ah*lnfu ^ bonrs- by ijuivk loin, o boars 
by ordirmly trfiin; bret-rlm^ fnre P 5 nmbfce* 

3 k p**rf#rvji\\n w or j^Ftril cnder H for tbe pnqHM mutt bi> procured al TiUtf, UtiiE 
ftd EIEI c- Ibe balder to tbc hire or horses aod nm of the \ to*t ■ IiOUhiH altUijj ibe road. 
A cwrriagi: (cither a plumlol] nr a tfprin^bUB wooden trait-*) tun hv bind fur the 
cuts re diltwQCe fro-m Al^Ulfa to Julfo (but not beyuHd) for 30 to 40 BoU blc?. Tlie 
hire of | .>^i*lu«r*ea 1# ui the rate- of It kopi-eksi. per Tfijt (§ mile) per lnu-« 
a regulation gtalulty '■•r 20 kopteks ti^ The rlri^er nt uswli ssin^e The s-UsHc-rt 
between Akff^lk and Tab til, ntid the distil rurt-; m verst- 1 ’ are u> folli.^vs: Aki-ilaf*. 
Uttuistiili (fiOf)t CuaTftii^^ml UTi)»T.iRin Cliai (l H 'b DiJijan (14^ ) f ^-■u.i^ahE-ka 
(1SJ), llqlciiofalca (21 V|. Ac bit (lip|), I'V-JHuriko (12), Ellyar (lOJp Hrivun i J5), 
Agba Honidali i L»), Kiufinrlu (IA), 1 ] avaIii rl«jb Midiunk (1ftJ), B^hnuni^cbm 
(22f). Tbrtalmli (ltl), Klwok (15). BejobdasE (JlijK Nakbcbivaii (2\\ Alinja 
Cbnl (Sii), Julfa (1^)» Totab 303J rtr^is, or LU^J mHe*. Of the ahovi■ Lotm 

there ore telegraph cilices one! clerk* of the Iudo-Eunapaic Tide^mph PtiuiTt- 
moot ni AlCklafn, Oslijan (wIlejtu the ruod to Kuns branebt^ off), Aebti, Eriiniu 
B&cSnmlc. and NakbehLvim. 
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From Akfftofft to .lulfa i* ft distance of about i he 

tmvt-lU'r will pass through the interesting town of Erivnn, the 
capital of Hnseina Armenia. and " ill In- able to make rln* OKeuv- 
tcion to the Armenian occkeiftstical centre of Echmiadzin. At 
.I nifit In 1 OTOSdee flit 1 river in ft ferry-boat to Poreian temtoiy, where, 
after pacing through the custom-house, be emerges upon the 
system of dtopm^umda, ptetboju, decayed horses, physicnl dis¬ 
comfort. and execrable track, which I have already <Wib«d 
between Resht and Teheran. The distance from Julfa to Tnbru 
hi about 80 miles, or, according to iVivitui computation, hve 
stapes of t famdehit each, the port-houara and distances being as 
follows I— 


StoUtf HhC Juihftn 

i>bUurv-i 111 I'firntlh* 

1 \]t| , r>!iLlri,ili' dblauW 

in w&* 


— 

— 

AErandibil 1 ^ 

j 

EO 

<i Likm* 1 Kitysa j 

5 

54 

Miknuiil . • * 

5 

17 

Scifinb ♦ ■ * ' p 1 

6 


Tabrii * ■ r * 1 



TotnJ . ■ J 

20 

S4 



About Tallin I shall have a good deal to say In a Inter chapter 
upon the north-west provinces of Persia winch I will rah-r 
J! . m nudera. The route from Tabriz to lek-mu is the 
^nd most travelled mate in Persia, and has been 
followed hv a long sucCCEsitm of eminent voyagere, who hmv left 

* record of their expe.ieuces vsten.g "ver a p n-l ol iwo 

hundred veara. 1 The post stations and distance* to ka/im tax ■ as 
follows, tiie concluding action of the road from Kttvmtt the capital 
lmviiig already been described 


, „ , . r „ - *iir I rbonUn (Ififl), Trart F* int# Pkm m». t>I». 

1 I onlv mention u fpw . Mr ni. l iinrasn. ^ „ , , j .. 

. 

Muner 0««. - «. t ^U. '->■ l PP- J ‘ * FfM ** 

C “P- * vul -i Slr fi - K - 1 . V i iter viii • rol.W. K. Hlnnrt (1 HHS). &*n*l 

<,“** Jr ^ d.r“f W*> ^ f} 1 ' 

*** ** * -*■ “ P TUi :M ^ 


Z* Jfcw. i'p. ^ 
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SnJfltf of SUrfipn fcu 

finatkl 

tine* Ji*- 

Lmiwe 111 

Mill* 

TpSjrii , + 

— 

1 Snlciabful * > fi 

SO 

Itiijl Agbn ■ > * 

13 

Oejin ■ ■ | ^ 

20 

Turkomciiiehaj * « 

in 

Mlunt'K . , + 15 

U 

iOiaj-1 . . 3 

12 

SercJiena ► . j 

12 

At Mnw - - | 4 



jiarew of StAtiaa 

DiltWWF 

Appruit- 
BWtfl ilL*- 

1*1 Hv Ltl 

Mllw 

Nlkbey * 

a 

l-J 


jtfnjnn . * 

fi 

IB 


Sultanieh , + 1 

* 

23 

f J 

KIillUi or Hidej 

& 

2n 

r 

Klrvob - 

4 

w 



5 

iv 

L 

Km.vin , 

a 

is 


Total * ■ 

7S 

; 21 m 


The total distance f tom Tab™ to Teheran fa accordingly about 
8®0 miles, and from Julia to Teheran, 410 miles* 

Upon t lie- above route a few places are worthy of special note. 
Turkumanchai is the village where on February 21 1 I82S* the 
p|iuv famous treaty between Husain and Parma waft signed by 

hDbd. Paskievitdi oil behalf of the Emperor , and by Abbas 

Mi™ on behalf of hk father Fath All Shah, By this treaty was 
concluded a war of two years* duration. Persia lost Erivan and 
Nukhctnvan, and was mulcted in a w ar Indemnity of three and a half 
millions Veiling. It set the seal upon the victories of Russia in 
this quarter since the opining of the century, and established the 
conqueror in a position nf overwheming aimed prepindaroncu upon 
the north-west. Since that date Azerbaijan hm always lain under 
the mid shadow of the Colossus of the North. 

Miaurli is the traditional head-quartern and favourite hunting 
ground« jf the redoubtable r/AeW/f-pr?, or *lr>jra F$r$u :(«, and appalling 
stories are here related of its ocliievrmc?nts. It in a 
uvh bag curious fact* however, that selection or Mianrh as the 
chid" seem ■ of Us devastations appears; tn Snivelled] of comparatively 
modem occurrence ; for in none of the travels of the seventeenth 
century, from Clin Jilin downward, and even later, have I found any 
mention of the insect when Miantrh ha* been all tided to or 
de^ril ted. Its bite, which fa dangerous, and alleged sometimes to 
he fatal to strangers* is fan ilfahly said to Imve no effect upon the 
natives, although they occasionally guard against its possible con- 
sequences bv n system nf homoeopathic inr.culatirm ( winch consists 
in administering the inject itself to the new arrival, wrapped up 
in a piece of bread. The enema re, of which slightly different 
types are found in different parts of Persia (u.g. Mosuneb, Shahnnl, 
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Ac.), is but little larger than a European bog, but is of & 
dark grey colour with little i>*d spots on its back. 1 A lavounte 
prescription of the IVrsian practitioner, should any one have been 
bitten, is to make the patient drink off a bowl of sour milk, (lu'iit.. 
place him in a seal suspends by cords to the ceiling, ami Mtang 
these, to spin him round as they unwind until lie is violently sick ; 
bv which heroic remedy the poison is supposed to ba cHernvely 
expelled, Another remedy is to wrap the bitten part m the still 
warm skin of a newly killed bullock. It is only fair * «U tW 
there in a small class of persona who disbelieve absolutely m tba 
ptiwcss of tin* Mianeh bug. Dr. Coimick, who, like bis tmliei 
l*fere him. spent many y wta of hi* life as ft physician in »'i-sia. 
always declared that the current tales were ateurd ticrumr , and 
facetious travellers who have reposed at Mmneh with »»!>»»"> 
have been known to style the insect a hum-bug. ° 1L ° ^ v 

hand. I know of persons who have suffered lor mutitliH Iron 
the effects of the bite; mid an infeiitry regiment, marching “om 
Tabriz to Teheran in April 1891, had ISO tnen bid up ic the 
hospital from this cause. In 1817 Kotaebue uientioi.s two quite 
Tm >nt cnse~i both of which were attended with hi ml reunite* 

It otdv remains to notice Zinjan ami Soltameh. The lornu-r i* 
ti considerable town with over 20,000 inhabitants, and is the capita 
1 of the disi riot ofKhamseh. It 

Ssa 4 of tfe sect of the Babi S ; and here it « that m 1 fO, aft *r 

the execution ofthe Bab atTftbrte, ugreatn.^re 

fanatical adherents. Snltaniel, is one of ****** ®pt J-f b 

pft9t Three centuries ago traveller, glinted 

pallid:, ami im^.iee. and left ilU„treti..„- ..f ,.s exicrnahippeuram e 

ZaWatWVi of the superb mausoleum <*«*>» Khmln- 
buudeh, it is now only a shadow ul its ancient 
. iifr.****-*--** 

Ifittmr* .Vafrnrfb *» !»****•■ , . t . consulate M Tabrfj, the- other a 

’ Oaaawan Eas*tth-want die Snl eht- -.uU . 

Hrrnt rf Uw Hwstau Ea wj* »** ' 

’’ “'in Iho aorlyi-Hof the r—t cmna Foth 

UaaMrt.andfaaWirc**^ ^ ^™ 1 , ilC hed * Mar to «W *A^1,..« at the 
after lUo F!lissi«iih hart, in I - ■ -1 | iderate SnUniiioli tio 

Untv«K- u Torkonmavtuii, his «*«*•* -hpnltj *»W 'oiera 
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TJiei-e, then, are the two principal iiorth-western and northern 
on t ricH into Persia, Ti u L rr n.-n ini 11 1 wo s ub>idiary a vena of n pprooch 
IV. Mi- uJrfo on the north and from (hr Caspian, with Teheran sis 
Ti hl r-^ " Uicir objective; which. however, nr© little used becanet^ of 
th© difficult country that requires to be traversed and the 
absence of any facilities for transport, The Jir*t of the*© i* the 
route across the Elburz mug© from the landing-place of Meshed-i- 
Ser t on the south coast of thti Caspian, between lies hi and Astmhad, 
rid Barfiimsh and Am(il T to Teheran. Me^hvd-i-Ser (!.t\ Tomb of 
the Head, from a tradition that Ibrahim, brother to the Imam Rer.n, 
ftrfL ' I ^headed hen 1 ), thv only ]>ort of .Mitzaiuleniii, is not a port 
any more than are? other Persian claimants to the title, A river 
flows into the sea, forming, with the aid of the prevalent westerly 
g*l*% Hie familiar bar off its mouth; and the ships of the Caucus 
niid Alertufy Co. r which touch here after leaving Eeaht, are com- 
polled to lie out hi the oiling* As regards mileage, this route i* 
by far the shortest front the Caspian to Teheran* the distances 
being to Bnrfiirush 15 mile*, to Amol 88 miles, and rid Demavend 
to Teheran 160 miles, or live dap by caravan. 1 An ill-constructed 
line of rath of which I shall have occasion again to speak, has 
recently been laid down as a private speculation by o wealthy 
Persian from a neighbouring point on the cosi^t to Atnnl, hut has 
e&ded, a* might Ik* expected, in collapse. The landing-place, 
however, of Mt^hed-i-Ser and t hr route I herefrom are both used to 
£uim* extent by Rossinii merchandise for Mazauderau, and even 
for Teheran itself. and ihe n^ad from Annul has been reconstructed 
by an Austrian engineer officer* General Gsisfrigcr Khun, undvr 
lust ructions from the mguing Shall. But. in >pite of t heir decided 
advantage in distance, they are scarcely qualified to^oompete with 
Hie Resht-iWieron line* 

The second of thee© subsidiary routes b from the landing- 
pbee of Goz, in the extreme south-eastern recess of the Caspian, 
whence a junction cmi be mad© with the above-named road at 

IMB - For grtuinJ-plHi, deration. Jinri miration .if ibe tomb nf KIukIjiIumhIcIi 
rtrirpfai™ liv.-lviii. in vot, j, of Oh. T«slns Urnriylitm 4r CArm.-uh-.jbt.'- alaJ 
I*, C<w's ifun m/mfi .iWffjfi <!,• la . 

' 11 b ***>**4 % J- B, Frawtr (H4I). A Wmiett Jjwi^ toL If.. Uttm 
xv - Vd. ; 'I’d j it. ijcid.tr. Kftpter (1«74X Jeurnnl t>/ the /t.ff.S., vot. jclvi cii | [. 
!2»r Mcdl C, Srwoa (I8T7). Momma *t r# Pent, cap,. n \\t Jti w , 
L. Mod: (IBflt), Sir Month* in JVrjwr, re L ii, caps. rii. viil.: K. UtsoiV }j 

Qiu&Ut ft fa /Vw k mp. uliL 
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BarfbrusUor whence an independent line dm lx‘ p lira tied to 
Astra bad (23 miles), ami thence over terribly steep passes fti5 
miles). t« Shahrud, where the main caravan nml postal 
route is struck between Teheran mul Khurasan. 1 shall 
require to ileal so fully with all these places later on, 
ihiit 1 will do no more at present than indicate this as a possible 
variation in entering the country. 

Further to the vast, the Transcaspian Kail way. recently coni' 
pletiul by Russia in her newly conquered region* north nf the 
Persian Imnicr. and the marl which sin* ha* construct I'd 
VL AiUt*. j n correspondence therewith from Ashkabad, her nd- 
\ie«]«Kt minislrative and military capital, to the Ijoundmy of 
Khurasan. and winch is being continued on the other 
nr Persian side to Kochsn ami Mesht'd, ha* within the last two 
years supplied a new mean* of access to Northeastern Persia, 
which did not previously exist, or could not lx- pursued with safety. 
The fact that no description of this new mad into Kliorasan had 
yet been published, coupled with my own desire to see something 
of the border regions of that important province, and to visit its 
capital, Mcshfid, determined me to enter Persia, if possible, from 
tfji. no yel quarter. English officers serving at Meslwd had more 
that] once received permission to quit nr to return to llieir jxisre 
hv this route; and, having already travelled on the Transcaspian 
Railway iu the preceding year, 1 indulged in hopes that the 
Russian Cloverumen r would not be averse to renew the permission, 
which indeed there could be no valid ground for reinsing. The 
courtesy of the Russian Ambassador In London, assisted by the 
kindly offices of the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, happily 
effected this object, and the ensuing pages will contain a de¬ 
scription of mT journey, which 1 ««d not now anticipate. 

L'jmih the .Wem borders of Persia no English traveller is now 
verv like I v to think of entering the country. The intervention nf 
Afghanistan between India and Persia, in this quarter, 
22;£ and the merciless policy of exclusion panned by the 
imwclun ^mir. Abdur Rahman Khan, render it absolutely impos¬ 
sible for any Englishman to dream nf approaching Persia front tins 
side, in bygone centuries we read of many European voyaget* 

■ TUU route tun. bwn deserted *T (Sir) A. Home* (1832), 1'mnU «,ftp 
Bokhara, vet. iU. pp. 10-tU S »• * ******^ d""* flf 
veil. ii. pp. 60-101} 0>L VhI. linker (1*7J), Cl**d$ m tht &ut. pp. .0-1.. 
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who passed from tbs j Indian territories of the Ciront Mogul taV? 
Kandahar into Eastern Persia; and convert! i\ even in the lirat 
hnlf of the present century ? and down t<s fi.R Into a date as ld?S, 
when Captain IP <\ Marsh wns the W to perform tho through 
joumev, there were several Eiiglidmu+ii, such as Captain Arthur 
ConoSly (1830), Air. Milford (1840), and Sir Lewis Pelty (1^61)), 
who left Persia on the Afghani ride and rode from Meshed, riVr 
Herat and Kandahar, into British Hindustan, Bat what these 
could do with impunity, although not unattended with danger. is 
forbidden to a later age. nwl the > astern think of Persia and the 
countries beyond are accordingly a term impute, except to th& 
privileged members of Boundary Commissions, nr to those who 
have laboriously made their way hither from other and Jess known 
directions. 

We thus coilie* in our circuit of the Persian Under, to the 
southern enasi-liui\ mid to ihe [H>rts of the Persian Kulf* I shrill 

. „ have occasion later on to describe the varinna trade routes 
VI1L Per- . ■ . . * t 

HinnCialf. which lead therefrom into the interior of the country, 

and I will refer any traveller who contemplates landing 
nratc at Bonder Abbas to that chapter. The main trade routes 
starting from Bunder Abbas are those which proceed to Kerman 
and Yezd ; but for such ns contemplate a westerly march from 
Bunder Abbas to Sturms I may say that, although that method 
of entering or leaving the country seems now to have been entirely 
abandoned, it was mice—during the time when the Safari dynasty 
held their capital at Isfahan, arid when ihsi Ormuz and afterwards 
Gombnm were among the greatest, marts in the East—the most 
travelled route m Persia* jiml has bwn minutely described by a 
succe&rioa of femous voyagers, culminating in Tavernier ami 
Chardin. 

It hero concerns me ml her to notice the main stmt hem channel 
of entry, which I have in an earlier portion of this chapter intli- 
j-s ^ eated a* second only in popular use to the Itesht line — 
F lw~nm ™- which startrf frtnn the Gulf at the Landing-place 
route (again I nin loth to use the word pert) of Budme, 'lliis 

is the route that i* taken by alii visitors cruDiiig from India, by ail 
English and Indian merchandise going os far north os Isfahan, 
and by some of that which feeds Teheran it self m f and it has 1 N j en 
more travelled in [his century and is better known than any mute 
iu Persia. As I traversed it in the opposite direction, and shall 
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subsequently narrate my own experiences, ! will only add here 
that. it leads through the cities uf Shiraz, Isfahan, Kachan, and 
K uni, to Teheran, a total distance of jnut 7~<t miles. The first 
170 miles, between Bushire and Shiraz. must be covered by cara¬ 
van, theiv being no jiosIaI road over the pnvipittiiis ladders of the 
southern mountains; lint from Shiraz northwards the rider can 
clatter along ns fust ns spur, bridle, and horse-hoof can forward 
biin . 

The rinks and i l(Mu}ttouent* of this route, which are not incon¬ 
siderable, are likely before long to bo obviated by the creation ot 
M, MoLum. anew avenue of entry into Persia from a point >onn* 
™*A what further to the west ujmti the southern coast lino, 
route Just as the aggrandisement of Russia upon the north¬ 

eastern borders of Persia has resulted in the construction of the 
Ashkabail-Kachan road, already alluded to, so the predominance 
of British influence ill tbe south is likely to lead to the construc¬ 
tion of a nov rood fivmi the Karim River, nil Ahwaz, Shusbtcr. 
Dizful, Khonvinabad. and Burujird, to Teheran. A cunwwwi has 
been procured by the Imperial Bank of Persia, for the authorised 
execution of this enterprise, which was commenced in the autumn 
of 1890; and, should it bo successfully completed, we may find 
that the stream of future travel is largely diverted from the Bushire 
line to one that will possess the advantage of being shorter by 25t> 
miles front the point of debarkation to tile capital. More about 
this, too, will be said elsewhere. For the present the line thus 
sketched eats nut be considered as practicable for travellers, nor lx- 
recommended to the stranger. 

The circuit which has already brought my readers to the 
farthest extremity of the Persian Gulf, and to the outlet of the 
Tigris and Euphrates does not require to be greatly tsx- 
tended in order to land them at Baghdad, which, it may 
run route ma ny n t home to hear, is one of the most in¬ 

teresting points of departure for Hie Persian frontier mul interior. 
Not unlv la there a considerable movement of trade into and troin 
Persia in this direction, but some of the most notable Persian 
cities and momuntmts tf anthpiity can be visited from this quarter, 
aiul. it may almost be arid, from this alum-. Let me first State, 
therefore, the various means of reaching Baghdad, and lla*n briefly 
sketch the route from thence across the Persian border, 

Some years ago, when I was first contemplating a visit to 
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Baghdad, I experienced the greatest difficulty in obtaining any 
authentic iutVimuiinm in England ujiuii the rival methods of reach¬ 
ing tlizit city. Owing to the peculiarity of it* situation, 
no place that l know U accc$*ib1e to a European 
a Nfrom #ucli a variety of quarters, or is at the time 

ki difficult and ** easy of access, the facility being only purchased 
at tin* oo^t uf a dispropi-rtioiifiN- expenditure of time* 

Baghdad may be reached from the Block Sea by one of two 
routes: either from Trebiaond. rid Diarbekir, Mosul, anil Hu* 

1 Trebs- Tigris, 1 or from S&jttgitn, rid Diarhekir and the Tigris* 
latter is the route that is taken by the Turkish pni 
™t«i to and from Constantinople ; and letters conveyed by I his 
at a speed which no ordinary travel ter could emu late, have Ixrvii 
delivered in Baghdad twenty-four days after leaving London^ Snrn- 
tU n one of the purl* on 1 he Black Sea ar which most of the ah-mrn-r* 
to and from Constantinople touch. Jit both the allow the 

outward journey eo Baghdad may at certain smautia of the year he 
nocpedlted by raft upon (he Tigris from Mosul, or even from 
Diarbekir to Baghdad, But both are journeys which only the 
hardy traveller should undertake, 

Baghdad may be reached from the Mediterranean either from 
Akxandretta rid Aleppo, or fmm Beirut rfti Damascus; and In 
oiicli of these eases, after leaving Aleppo, mul after leaving 
Damascus, u farther choice \* open to the traveller. The ordinary 
mute from Alflisaudretta runs firnt to Aleppo, a distance of 1 stages; 

I For the itHl U‘ fT£Mii ThJtSwnd (o ErvMttm, rtrf#i. In addition to Use antlluriiLftf 
btjTore quoted,■ Notes on li Joimmy.’ b>‘ H. Shut, in 1839, iffrurmt! it/ tAr ILCfJjt., 
vol. SLp, 4:141 Mr^- i IjrtIHl ),ddurntyM ru u, 

fest t be ronlefrom Erwimp u* Dinrbckir. ritir Ditto by J. G, Taylcff i PrvctadiHpi nf 

tAe H.&*&• rtilr ssi- p- 302- 

* Tin; stages betwEtfti Sumrau uni I Baghdad nni m follows, t hn lij£iin>s in 
tmwkrts Ineing ilio tnanher nf hunt* between:—Kawafc (8). BhcHlt (G), Chifta 
Khun Aimiift <TJ. %Dfl (fi), Tsirkiinl (7), Tokal (1+) P Yliduzda^h (9), 

ttokhra. (7j P Hivjih (7), Aolnsh (7j, Dell Kali Dft&h (a)* Kimlmr, or Kan^J (4), 
May ar Khan (t> T Hun Chelovi (ft), Hakim Eban (4) p SftnnaU ta}- tiumiwh 
Mndlw (9) r Arp*gbut (6>. Khufpiit fti), Mullah Kai <fl), ISaltir Mfl(kn (9), Argbm 
(.*). Bakln&h (&)i iliarbokir (“@) F Komxrt Kh&nHi (fi), Skiklum (*}. (iiillErii t or Mar. 

i lie ffi). Durah ((S) f Nlswhin (li) p Aazmgfaur (W} 4 liairinirl (fij, Jozireh (B). TakiotiL 
(fi^Kakh&Caj.^umMltT). Tel K^if (7). Maaul (7) h 2ab flOy Arbi I (7). Kmh 
Tejie £ft)» ASl an Etrpri (b>. Kcrkulc(0), laugh ($% Dirt Kliumiftll d) B ^alahieh (9), 
Eitra Tepe (7>. B«H Abbas (9), Nehurwun (9 b .Mideh (Q, Uagh4ud (&)> Tho 
greater i>art of QlLh route, U-iwunn Siw nn4 Baghdad, U tleserih^l hy Sir F, 
G^ViAmld (1B6I), TrlrgrupA an tf TniwJ, pp. 412^-451; aJid the whole uf H hr 
Viscount FollittgtaD Hntf-wtiy nwtui thr UbrW, cap. siE, 
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thence tu Di-ir on. the Euphrates. 10 .stages; thence to Hit on thi> 
Snphtnte#! 10 Hiagvs; and thence to Baghdad, L stages; total, 
Aiiu_.uL- 28 stages } From Alcxamlretta to Aleppo the distance 

Att-rr’ 1 eAil ^ covered either by hurse or Carriage in two days, 

nwHe Fmm the latter place horse* must !*■ hired to Baghdad; 

Mi d according tn the iittpfldjHiaafrr cjirritJ by the traveller he will U* 
able to complete this section of hi* journey in from fourteen to nix- 
teen duy^ A Itmgeif route from Aleppo may also be pursued, i rA 
Tlmrlirikir (11 stage*) and Mosul (13 stages), whence it Is 12 
stages hy land to Baghdad. 1 

From Damascus, which is connected by m excellent carriage 
road and daily diligence service (0 I mure) with Beirut, the 
a. Dam»- alternative routes are as follows: (l) via Tadmor or 
dn rauto Palmvm and Beir. a total distance by ordinary camel 
of 20 days* by fast dromedary of 13 days, no other means of 
locomotion being possible, and the security being none of the beat; 3 
(g) riA the old Desert or Dromedary Postal Boute straight across 
the desert, a distance for the ordinary t raveller of about 150 hours 

* Thev nro ns fullowsAle»indlWtt«-Kbni. I'iarU-kirlich (4 tinuns), Ain-ol- 
Badeh (I). Kcrmnnm (7). A hippo (B), l>ir Haflr(B), Hcskinoh (7). Abi. Hntwr* 
{£}, Hu mu in <J)>, Mluiriut UahiiliillHii Aglirt (-"■), Sabklm (5), HuimJ el Kdalb <7), 
reli.il m, Itfir {ID), Miiuiin {ID). Salable!. (Hi. AUu Hamah {«), fliim ((), 
NabMi (B), Ann (■). FebfclmteUCJ), HwHthu(B). Jubhn («). Hit (ft), Retiiaili ( U>), 
Felinhrt* (S). Aba librtib (6). BagMnil (7), Tins mute (with small VnrJMiiMU) 
is detail boil by L*dv Anne Blwit in Ikilouiu Trite* ef thr Eitphmtr*. Wonder 
mar bo felt that. much of tfw above journey "pon The banks of or hear 

to the Euphrates. Hie waterway is not wrtl lo foeilitftte uc.immoiRi.itm. For a 
abort i,m.- the attempt »u mode. During the vigoaoasgovernment of HUUttt 
p„J,a nl Baghdad II small pnd-lfe-steamer plied on the Euphrates be.Weeh LLliEhIi 
{ PnbvllHl) tint! t r^Vineh. II qt the In lent Ion was rather to keep an eye upon (lie 
Bedouins than to WHHmga ImfUc; ami with Hie dcjMrlHre of its founder the 

tofomm Ml thxoegh. . t , 

t -xi.i- mure is described by Trfitimm Elite, (>» a Rtf' mtd Ttevwgh tte Dtrrrt, 
eol i The Stages lie tween Alrppo and Dinrbekir lire ua follows :—Aklinrin (7), 
IWk It,-i (ri). Muslim (7). Moral (7), Bemjik {4), Hnwah, or l*wnfc (it), llish- 
.tiistaleh 1 7), Seven* (B> Kaimik (0), Ka™ltakelm(6).El,an W (A). 

The roil O' from MosdI to Elaglulail is described by Thielmnnu (18*2). Jmntfig ,* 

tte ... . vcl. iL cap. vl. i Binder (1WH). A« »«, cap. hr. 

i T>,U is descxitM.il by Tristram KUw, rol. II. Tim Stages between 

iJumuscuH and Deir are W follows t^JeraiU Kiissrir. KurVu.aillAltm.-l-Ik Ida 

<Mrt4 Tciilmor, Itukha. SnUmobi Bl ^ *■«*«* f ^ ir ^ 

iteir atid B»1 mI«I have nltvody b«n given- M. vnn Tliielnm.m hi 16,2 mdc 
from Kerbela t*i IVdmyfil to Ikimltsrqa. Jo™*)/ <» tte Can«**«*< &c. VOL ii. 

vi E. 

VOL. L E 
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(natnmally = +50 miles) nr 15 days, hut which the postman 
covered In 10 tiny.'. For over forty years, from 1888 to 1 Ss l „ the 
Briliah Consulate at "Baghdad, agisted nt first by a aukddy from 
tin! Indian Government, kept up this mounted pofltj which was 
originally established in connection with the Euphrates Expedition 
and Flotilla, 1 but was ultimately killed by the competetInn of the 
Turkish Government, who started a rival post at international 
ntt€£. The hardships and lack of real interest os well as the 
occasional danger, by ibis route are so great tlial lew* if any, 
adopt it, except hucli as ait resolutely T-H-nt upon sacrificing comfort 
and risking safety. 

Finally, there is the cirruiiuiis and comfortable method of reach¬ 
ing Baghdad, which consume much time, but no tissue, proceeding 
4 . PeniiE entirely by water. The stearners of the British India 
c.i □ if rout* JJavigu i. i ui i Coinpai iy rui i from Btpinbay (in wrre^i khi dc iico 
with the l 1 . & O. boar* fnim Europe), rut Ktirniehi and the Persian 
Gulf to Basrah, where transhipment IB easily effected into the 
excellent river-boa is * i-l* tin- Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation 
Company, which in from three to four days* according to the slate 
of the river, accomplish the ascent of the Tigris to Baghdad. The 
only drawback to this route is tins lengili of time, over five weeks* 
lhal is consumed between London and onr deslinalfoiL 

Having tlina conducted the traveller, by any one of the above 
approaches tn Baghdad, let me now show him how hi- will enter 
Boetidftd Fees in from this quarter, and what he will >ee Uy so doing, 
ti Tehamn J^oin Baghdad to the Persian front ier, five miles beyond 
the Turkish station of Khunikiii, the distance is ninety miles, the 
road running for the meet part over a level desert, and the halting- 
places being as follows: Beni Sand or Orla Khan (J5 mileuj. 
Yakobieh (l+) t Shahrufoid (26). Kiril Robat (18), Khrmikiu 
(17)- There is no postal service; and the traveller, who must 
engage his baggage animals at Baghdad, halt* in kfunw (the 
Turkish equ iva]cut to comyansemi i)\u id n^t-hoiises. Aiter passing 
through the custotm-liouse on the Persian bolder he finds the 
following route extended before him :— 


1 The corf at this past From Fehrtiary 183$ to April m3 wu WMO 
For the next twenty f«nt» the «*r was about n trip, nhor which tlinv so timnv 
ji-ttcr* vw Mint thmi it pm it*. OWT, wav The hMtixtF-pliien or wells bel.wefln 
DumuouB ana Bigfetlad hy this route a m Idhmafr, AHIm. Humaiw. Hitnf, Anal 
Igara, Ithisun. ImheWikr f kajmi S*huti* Aiuaij, GiseLr Kliutai, KftluLuki aijil Hi! 
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The tofal distance between Baghdad and Telianm is thu£ 
30 + 408 miles. or dose upon 500 mile*, 1 Between Kermanslmh 
and Telienui then? is a ehtijxtr service and cUnpar-khuHeh*: bat 
between Khanikm and Kfiririanahah then' is only one post station, 
Sarpnl, where the mail changes horses. It is neeunlmgly usual to 
caravan from Baghdad to Kvmianshah. 

Tlii* jounu-v is out* of threefold and exceptional interest. It 
crosses the might v Zagr<* i-ange between Klianikin and Kerman- 

M.w,, ***1. *-**-< r n r f "? r~.’ i^iTfMv rf. 

eitieeand K‘; jrjn ipt‘twr a iit Snr|*ul and Kerunl. + lj] L% <n m 

™£' parable with tlie fofufr of tb- Basinre-Sliii^ line, and. in 
winter, being frequently itnp'iswble from *nt>w. By this ascent 
the traveller is brought up from the level plains of Assyria and 

• Tills fflie Is fB whale <* in R™ drafted tjJ. S- SaoWus^ (IBM), 
tbd. * A^ia. «l i. cnp*.t-b. i Kepi-I O ^b f 

■M., «u».zm.-sb.; J- B. Fimer (1^) Trarti* ,.A^^n,vol it. Letter, 
vili.-sii.f *ir H. Lnjanl £arfy At/rtniwi, VUL M>p. -«!-'*■ - ^ ■ «' 

find (UUO), Land -torch, ml. i. cap *-*«*• 11 «*P- 1 ■ 

AxrLrtef* J m t» rtv F^rrof 5S’ 

J. I'. Ferric 1st:.). < W*. Jnrnryr pp i-*0f «■ *- l, ; , '7, r 

/«,m U the Tivn*. W- tl^-469 ; H. Binder (WMV J- *"*«"«♦ «£*■-"; 

An **»!..ivemutefmw ta**«W ^ "" W * 

caomas in winter- Dl^ng rU it 1 "? "» 

PmUjwH (IV miles). *uwj (30),DM*-!<f >■ < 1 *^£2"* ^ 

(SI I Kalian( 16 ), Kaui ( 21 ). H* SI«- M^P « '* ' ^ ™ L 1u 

tetumil.-vin.' it 1* wVhi-of nwati-mthaMit Keasemr »»£«<»-nf a hvgfe 

<if Atiolti»i dm Frisian AflaruMhewerdtip 
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Chaldron tr. the great Iraiiihii plateau* which hi- not itgallHplit 
until he leave* Perein. Secondly, he passes through the important 
rmd Huurishtug Persian cities of Kermanshah and Kamndan, for 
ncooimte of which 1 must refer my reader? to Chapter XVI „ and 
which arc situated in exceeding!}* productive tracts of connin'. 
Lastly* at Bisitnn at id at i'flk-i-Boatan (four mik* from Kcmau- 
*hah)he HiittiuTitmv some of the most cdebratod remains of Persian 
antiquity; and in the rock Carving*, smlpturcs* and inscription* 
which look down upon him from the chiselled surface nf the moun¬ 
tain-side P he both toads a tale of bygone splendour and observe* 
the most important historical document, albeit in stone, next tothc 
Damleha Stone, that hm been discovered and deciphered in this reiv 
t ury + Here again h-t me invite any inquisitive reader to read on. 

I have now, at *nue exjwrase of space, and at a greater expense 
of previous trouble than many would imagine* completed tlu- to lit 
of (he Persian frontier,, and have supplied to the iti^ 
Kumwu.r* ^ n( ^j n g yayiiger information which he will not find 
collected in any other volume, but which 1 have judged tn be indis¬ 
pensable to a work timet claims to be one of general reference upon 
the country with which it deals. 1 have shown how Persia can 1.w 
approached from the north, south, east, and west, and have indicated 
tile it>Utea and the means of doing am It remains only for me, 
l>ofore concluding tbi* chapter, to furnish that information re¬ 
garding outfit and equipment which is a* necessary to a traveller 
in the East as is a ticket upon a European railway, 

For the requisite equipment far caravan travelling in Persia ! 
cannot do bettor than refer ray readers to Appendix L of the second 
Ciifavun volume of Bir U. MacGregor's * Journey through Khorasan, 1 to 
^ULf iaent ^p. xiiL of the second volume of Mr E. Stack's. + Six Mouths 
in Persia , 1 and to Appendix 0 of T>r. WHk r fl entertaining work, s In 
the land of the Lion and the Sun/ Few perron8 will commence 
caravanning in Persia who have not tried it elsewhere* tod al¬ 
ready formed their own conclusions as to the desiderata of mmp life. 
Thotuze of cental the structure of lied*, the irreducible minimum of 
far id tu re, the provision of ammunition* tlio extent of the camp, the 
canteen* are matters dependent partly upon the taste or purpose of the 
traveller, partly upm the fashion of the day; and any too definite 
instructions might esLsily he found superfluous or might soon become 
obsolete. The ease, however, is different with the ch&pnr rider* who 
probably Leaves England without the slightest idea of what lue before 
him, and who may lie saved great expense and annoyance by knowing 
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clearly beforehand what to tuk" and what, to leave behind, wlmfc to expect 
and what to avoid. 

It is useless to take out the usual European paraphernalia of port¬ 
manteaus, luvt.boxes, and tranks. They will merely have to be discarded 
fVfciDu*-. Mi the wav, or left lieliind to follow at snail's pace after flic 
ri-linj;. owner and he knocked to pieces in the pHWOU—bv mule or 
UaitRNP Hjdinel caravan. The limit rule to he observed is that every 
piece of bnggag»- must t* of such a size as can easily be suspended or 
strapped to unr side of a galloping hois* " the second, that, as fur as 
jMfcisjhlc, the several pieces mint correspond in siffi “Oil weight, fho 
elight^t In equality makes it very haid upon the horse, and necessitates 
constant stoppages to readjust the !**ad, 1 look out to Pctsia two 

medium-sized Gladstone lings (measuring 22 inches in length by 14 
inches in depth), and the agreement of other travellers with my own 
experience leads me to recommend them as bjr far the best. When 
yuu arrive in Persia you calx buy in the hitiuir o£ miy Persian town, or 
get manufoetuiwl in a day, a pair of large native saddle-hags or */r«iyW 
They are mode of carpet and leather. Put your Gladstone bigs, one 
into each ride, uud throw the whole over the kick of your postboy’s 
horse. The two sides will balance, and no trouble will ensue. As the 
postboy does not use a saddle, but merely sits *t raddle wise upon the 
top of whatever baggage may l)e strapped upon his muma], lie can bo 
further made to carry bundles of rug 2 * cw,li S Mid bedding to almost 
any extent. Your Persian servant, who must he engaged beforehand, 
an.l without whom it would lie foolish to travel, can curry upon his 
horse a second pair of saddle-bags, in which cmi In- stored any smaller 
bugs or article*, the cooking apparatus, and hist own kit. Finally, in 
the holsters and saddle-bags of your own mount you will carry the im¬ 
mediate necessaries «f the journey—Hash, money, pistol, requites of 
the toilette, tmoks, Ac. In addition to mv Gladstone lugs, I tot* two 
stout brown ainvas bagxi, which I found most useful. They would hold 
a great deal when filled; and yet, if not wanted, could bo rolled up into 
a very narrow compass. It will bo obvious that the lighter a horse’s 
loud the more quickly will the stage la* accomplished. 

Ah regards saddlery, the Persian saddle, which is small and high 
peaked, is so unlike anything that an Englishman has ever booh 
accustomed to ride upon that he will only suffer from making 
SiKtdtefy tks lie must take out ft roomy English military 

V sjKldle, with holsters and saddle-hugs, a ml plenty of rings or staple-* 
^ fitted for straps, of which he will find that a good surplus supply will 
H be invaluable. In one of my bolsters I carried a flask that held over a 
quart bottle of spirits and whose contents were ample for the require¬ 
ments of n journey of many hundred mile*. The traveller is somethin* 
so exhausted that lie would bo tempting Providence if ho hiwl not some 


restorative at hand ; and I cororoiamte the teetotaller vdio starts on a 
ImrcJ c/^par rkk through Persia. I took out an English auaffle and 
two-reined bridle, and used them nearly throughout. I do imt + however., 
recommend the former, except on the score of mercy. 11 is utterly unlike 
ih( fe Persian bit, and n Persian horse doe* not understand it. If ho is 
a Acock it does not much matter, hut if lie h a mottled uiuuia] lie runs 
awuy* It k better, on the whale, to employ the native bit, ctoiri though 
it W With the saddle iuu*L la- taken a felt mddle-pad, ns meet of 
the c%»rhors«i have sore 1 Jacks; and humanity, it no other ran 
sidemtion* dictates the precaution. 1 hail my stirrup-irons bound 
round with firmncl, n useful preventive of the scute cold at night and 
in the early mornings 

For riding I recommend a stout pair of breeches not too tight at 
the feimt-, where the stnun soon tells. I took a hint from Ur WilU, 
aud bought at Tifli^ an invaluable pair of big Eussian top 
Kl1 boats, at least two sires too targe for me over the font. They 

am easily pulled on and off, are very ficEible, and, by reason of the loose 
fit, keep the fret w&im Anglo-Indian ottireni usually ride in puttk 2 
ami shoes ; and boiui! travellers prefer riding-trousers to breeches. A 
good pair of nailed shooting bouts are ft dim qwl non for the eUmlirs 
over the rocky kolak ftnd passes, which would very knock a hole 
in tho soles of any lighter construction. Gohtthes should aba be taken 
for vktts to the grandees, who are very particular about their carpets, 
and do not like* muddy or dusty footprints upon thorn* Woollen socks 
and stocking* are inti bonsai :>k T as also is a pair of *punk Flannel 
6 hirtH will always bit worn when riding, although linen skirte are f^i- 
tjo| for the critical > mUri** of Teheran. 1 found a Norfolk jacket with 
single coibir buttoning round the neck, and plenty of pockety the last 
dnsH for riding ; and 1 shall ever be grateful for the Advice that 
prompted me m taken worsted (Cardigan) wu^tmiit, which could be 
pulled on jiihI ulY as the temperature demanded, and was a supreme 
consolation on a cold night. A black frock-coat must las taken, if 
visits are contemplated to royal personages* govumons or mtnistera. 
The Persians look upon u cut-away coat jls gptfsly undignified j and 

1 Sir TLenuui Morbcri wrule, 270 years igfls + They curb llielr Iihtm^ uset tic 
with sharp hi is. a Hap of iron helping them? 1 sad there i?i not a doubt llmi lha 
■.L-micbit la In u*€- iiuw . K is -dtapud like the luster H, with a ^liarp pnijectba 
upwards from the middle of the cn-^-bar. Te tbs- in attacked a ring, which 
passes riuiad the luwer jaw and operates as the me#! dTupllvu curb Hint I have 
e%-vr THVfh If a hono; heuv at ah n ictidur month, lhe slEghlfrl tCDdh wltj nmke 
Mm wince: while In Fein iibn In tight, OS Iho P^rdans are ifi the habit of doing 
Iei order to &lmw oil their hor&esnanshir, mmit often cause tbu poor 1 irate intense 
suffering.. 

s putti L-i probably tu Sts origin ei I't-rshm wnnljjehiu eotiinuqUd Inn a pvt-tiM, 
tlie bondages that are worn round the leg by the bihnbltante of Mamridertim 
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would Apiw to estimate rank by tho extent to tfHicii the hinder part 
of the luxlv is enveloped, if one may judge from the voluminous skins 
t bat are worn by HJJ. the Shah. On the other hand, they euro nothing 
for head gear; and the Sovereign is the only man in the country 
for mi interview with whom ft tall hat vs de riyvatr. Stout riding- 
gloves aw required; and I agree with MacGregor in nawnraending a 
double Tend htU. It cannot get smashed, like a helmet ; it furnishes 
ample protection against any but a. summer sun, and w hen you enter a 
dtv you strip off the outer shell, and appear as smart as ii you have 
just stepped out of Bond Street But of nil the necessaries of outfit, 
commend me, after a long experience, to u -suit of dress clothes. W eye 
[ setting out to-morrow either fur Urns* or for Timbuotoo, they should 
jumotnpativ mb ; for I am convinced that 1 should find them equally 
useful were I to meet in audience either the King of the Negroes or 
the Dalai I-hnua of Tibet. 1 remember having heard that Gordon 
started in a drees suit from Cairo for Khartum. For outer covering^ I 
recommend a covert-eo.it for everyday wear, u macintosh (if m the 
rainy season), and an ulster of the a mples t and warmest typo, the colu 
at nights tieing sometimes excruciatingly severe. 

The Persian eLtpe r- Ithansh* contain nothing in the Least degree resem¬ 
bling a bed. If unprovided, the traveller will have to sWp on the mud 
floor Hv far the liest substitute to carry istt Ife'cauvu bag, 
Ke,!,|il ’S snjll0 ^jven feat long hv four feet bread,w Ith an owning which 
can U* buttoned up. At every village in Ford-, chopped hurley is 

procurable. Stuffed with this, and stretched out On the floor, the canvas 
Lk makes the most comfortable couch in Urn world. A qutU or can 
be purchased in any Pen-ian Immnr; and mane good rug* or blankets and 
must be brought from home. A waterproof sbet-t, to wrap 


II piJJGlV iuuat wv "‘"p-- l i* 

round the bedding for transport in the duytu.m aml to spread under it 

*i i ■ (L __ __ JaL. -mm . li.arf I hiJjH I ’ijli > 


at night, is also useful. I took linuu sheet* with me; but I never once 
used them inn rA*p«r-jfcWA. The weather was always much 
cold, and l was far too tired to admit of complete undress,n K at night. 
For pur, of ablution, a fokUng .ndiambber h*tk and Ivmc are ftu 
invaluable luxury ; nor must tawdu I* ^a ten. The Fe ? ,ans do not 
wash in our sense of the term : Uftd m,rordmgly tlieir proven* for such 
, „ „ ,| u , uletulcreat, A* the room in the dlopnr-MatMAs 

re.iu.nnrr are SnSSvU *«« - two, and sometimes on 

wurik-il by tho trovellor nsnauj »*■ ' 

1 1 the outer air, and *s these are always rickety 


three sides, opening on to 


ami frequently non-existent, it i* ^i-tblo to carry with one a couple 


S5order os far as pos-ya to vanquish the 

reS who is riding hard will probably find that b* rot* 
very little and tint his needs in this roepwt aw <*0* sat,shed- In 
the village* .m the rood, or at ,he post-horn**, he can always purel.ase 
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bread and eggs, elihI sometimes u venerable fowl. Milk is tsvery- 
wbere prMiiruble h as cows arc not kftpt to any freJit intent j mitl I 
v^K*] intri more often failed than succeeded in getting it, Ucnt's milk is 
luakhig ou w hcilo more common than cow 1 * milk. A frying-pan, 
a tea-kettle, and a teapot must be tarried* and can be bought in any 
Persian human Japanned plates and drinking cups, egg cups, knives 
and forks, and a small Etna spirit lamp, should be brought from Europe 
(Baku), Tinned meats, soups and biscuits can now \m procured at 
European or Armenian shops in Teheran, Isfahan, and tfhirtu ; Wt it 
k a wfee precaution to take them . Crosse and Black a id 1 ’& tinned 
soups are quite excellent* ainl r Insides being easily prepared, Arc almost 
n meal in them selves. Soup in tablets or powders are good in their 
way and eeannmisespace, but require more trouble and time in ■ Stoking* 
l&irdineiSj potted nieat-% t-hocoUte or cocoa, Liebig’s beef tea. and good 
tea or coffee, are useful adjunct*, which sliauld be pr.teured in Europe. 
Lump sugar ran lie bought in the humblest Feraiau village. 1 nearly 
always cooked my own dinner. Firewood is raady and cheaply pur¬ 
chased ; u couple of bricks make a respectable tirephee ; and, though 
there U frequently ivy exit for smoke but the door, the situation has 
eoiapensatiofis wlueh you roust liave ridden eighty miles in the day to 
discover. 

A small medicine chest or case should la? carried ; and the timladies 
against which the stranger must chiefly provide fever, 
Medicioa and dysentery* Chlorodynu and quinine form the- 

nucleus i>f any nurh medical outfit. 

If the traveller !>e a sportsman lie will of course accomruotlato hU 
armament to whatever giunc h«* proposes to pursue. If he ih merely 
trn^ ami voyaging along the recognise*! highways in order to sec tin* 
Bjmxumi- country, T do not recommend him to carry gun and cartridge* ; 

as game cannot easily IfG got at without tune and trouble, and 
ns these implement* will add greatly to the weight of his boggtag®. In 
the out- of-1 lie- way part5, there is a great deal of game, and a spur-tsuimi 
well provided with in* reduction* nod equipped for the purple might 
make a successful expedition- ftrrajid Teheran nil the best &h» wiling hi 
in the hands of the Shah ; but l have a to doubt that should any sports 
limn encounter one of the royal keejiers while in pursuit of gume^ the 
present of a shiJlmg to the latter would turn him into u willing and 
competent lieuter. There are tigers in the north, lions io the south and 
Couth-west; wild fowl and part ridges every where ; and on every mountain 
range nre to be found w ild deer, .duHp. or gout + of some description, 
From the moufion and the ibex to the gazelle. Wild bears an- seen in 
the Elburz range, and wild boars along the southern rivers. The way¬ 
farer who Isas un lethal intent usually and widely carries ix revolver. 
The mere knowledge that he is armed nets m a deterrent upon rob!K ry 
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or brigandage-, f used mine for no more sanguinary purpose than 1 ■ ► Hi ,j 
tit running partridges, and to put nut of its misery a broken-legged 
and abandoned donkey. 

Atnoug minor articles which -will I »e found serviceable, but ii|h>ii 
whose particular use I need not dilute, ft re wax mutches, folding candle- 
ailmr sticks (en tidies a re always procurable in the nutive buaan), 
.indention* powder, vaseline (the skin is apt to get terribly chopped 

by the sharp contrast*of climate), bluo spectacles to resist the glare, 
air cushions, a telescope, and last, but of supreme importer** the best 
mnp tluit money can procure. I lu)|*s I si ml I nut be thought impertinent 
if I suggest that the gratUhwtian of the Last-named want will involve 
the purchase of this I took. 

As regards tlie last season of the year for visiting Persia, there art 
two alternatives, the Into autumn ami the spring- The former is the 
period from October to January, the latter from March to 
jTxXr May. Snow as a rule felts toward., the end of Dcceml^r at 
Teh erf m (in Azerbaijan much earlier), and blocks the loftier passes, 
beside* rendering travelling exce^ivdy cold. It begins to melt m 
March The advantages of the spring season art the richness of He 
verdure, which the stranger secs at no other tune, the song* oi the 
Uni, and the blooming of the fWn», which alone render the national 
poetry intelllgfblc.imd, above all, the length of the days, which facilitates 
long "marches. Put these are purchased at the cost of cons.deroble 
heat in the middle of the day, and of pencentmi, by vermin at tUflht. 
I„ tin- ..tad winter, on the other hand, the i nnate »s in¬ 

vigorating and superb. 1 rode l.WO miles without a drop of «*■ i 
and in aimutry famous for tilth I did not fell a victim to a angle 
ilea On the other hand, there was no venture or beauty in the 
LindamiDfi and as the winter drew on the day- closed in, and it wa* 
piercingly cold at night. During timstnnmer months outdoor tata nnent 
l fcJJible during the daytime. Travers sleep or repose ; and all 
marching is done by light of the moon and stei*. 

p K 1 f'tT ith Am ericatt traveller, after conuMtltsu? th» iuWJU 

' Ithfl>>eBre«ni .. ivrsla in the hot «mw», and miaav 1 neatly 

lndbvri-i ir-a of joiiraejiag tl - tlll . 3e ™nd of writing»l»k about 
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CHAPTER III 

FROM LONDON TO ASSEAEAD 

I ?o [he Orient from tliE f I roof’ll tig WmE* 

Wilkins the Wind fcnj port-liarw t jlQI unfold 
Tina art* oommaeic&d on thU Wit of twtb. 

S] E AKsPEAillp filMm Ui /frnrtf / V. v Part // L 

lTwas f '» tlle hUtor part of Septemlier 18*9 that I left Paris by tile 
uew 0dai]t a *F«ss which, after leaving iVstf,, runs rtf Belgrade 
fwTfL» SoHn >* n,i - 4Jrfar iop^ to Constantinople, Through Servin! 
•f Co .n- Bulgaria, and Turkey the pace was lihtlt? letter than n 

LlIUJ| cmw *t ^ mX nwertitolew the terminus wtis reached intimo 
Then* can be iki doubt that the journey, which now take* shtv- 
mue and a half hours, and which I have again made since under 
similarly irritating conditions, could without difficulty | w ur _ 
cckinitl <l ij > at ,eafit weight hours, a suggestion which ft see™, 
useless to commend to the dhectore of the lines concerned. The 
threon,fats of arrival nr Constantinople and departure therefrom 
mv well known, and have tested Hie patience of many travellers 
15m the horrors of the boat-lauding, which could Is* managed by 
hrt “® ! ntv as ooiupaml with those of the I lastoraa eumi 

tmlrnn which is now pursued with a merrily incivility that „„]v 
Jurinsh officials can . %!ay,at the newly opened railway station at 
Stambul. I wah the Ifurer of a courier’s passport and was met l,v 

7 1 Emho fy *”™« "t t he station. But notwitlistandtng * ,-ri 

deuces of respectability I was detainer! there for an hour and a 

IT" 71 771 Tl t^ tny ^.accumulated 

and carefully packed for lVrsinu travel, were broken into, ami *» box 

containing a few wutehes why, t was taking out as small gift, £ 
"T? «*«**»•?» iVl ™> having been pounced upon, winded 

- ”“T^° i % "l? * mhit0r tt "' ] *» inrmediati 

mulcted by a duty. It tins system, or rather the manner in which 
it.» enforced be mrnnta.ned. timUm mv moi* likely be nJS 
from Constantinople tlian attracted to it by the overfund 
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At Pc in u hnppy accident revenli-d to me (In tact that my 
friend Prdh&snr Vntnbf-ry was lodging in the sami' hot A. having 
1 . i a t[:i l T come to (lie city at the invitation of the Sultan as tlie 
Vwutiftj | 1( .. K i of ft Hungarian Commission to inquire into the his¬ 
torical and literary treasure* stored in tin- palaces of Stembitl. 
1 enjoyed with him a long aud interesting conversation on the 
journey that 1 was alwnt to mate, and parts of which he had 
undertaken himself nearly thirty years in-tun- under coodUimw far 
less agreeable thnn these which await the- modern traveller. Peiwia 
itself liai? not appreciably moved in the interval, but it# neighbours 
have; and the presence of the Cossack sentry where the Turkoman 
raided mid the Tartar reigned lias multiplied tenfold the absorbing 


interest of the situation. 

It In-iug necessary for me to notch Bahtin by a certain day iri 
order to make tiie desired connection with my steamer at Baku, and 
T k _ no passenger boat being about to leave the Golden Horn 
j* tB , r | l:l f destination, l procured n passage 1 upon a boat 
uLck So Hying the English ting mid te-louging to Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong. Mitchell, and Co., of Newcastle, one of that mwv does of 
steaiuers of which several now plough tie- wave# <-f the Black Sea, 
familiar]V known ns tank-steamers, and specially constructed lor 
the transport of petroleum oil from Bat urn. There is a iWt ot 
about thirtToftli^-ves^-k, of which most haft- been built m Eng¬ 
land Anil over tweutv are ill English I lands, ami which ply l--raven 

liar nil. and London. Liverpool, V.. Trieste, Hamburg, Kor- 

tenkm, Antwerp, and other poets of the Continent. io liuhn, 
China and -Japan, with which a large -sport trade has suddenly 
anrnng up. the «1 U carried, noi in tank-Steonrera, but in care, 
ready for distribution i hroughout the numtiy, I be tank-steamer 
consists of a series of detached iron tanks, into which the oil is 
pnmpd straight from (he reservoirs at Batum, whiter it has K,-„ 
conveyed in tank-ram by the railway from Baku. ( ertam of these 
are old cargo boats converted; but every- day imprewemunte are 
being eflected in the designs of new wute, some ui which, to hold 
1,000 tons, have lately been built, mid of winch largur types may 
in, expected in the future. The ‘ Lux, » winch I wns « pusrenger 
was now empty, but was making her way to Bat urn to ink- on 
Wnl n new cargo, of which te> could acCOinnuKlate 

These Wits, though uot constructed for P^T i nmTn^h 
this advantage to the traveller.. that they do not tough, 
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do nearly all the passenger Kfenintnv, at the Turkish porta of 
Ineboti, Sinope, Sameun, ami TYebizond, but ply direct to Bniuni. 
wliicli at tins easy rate of nine knots win Im; racked in Iws than 

Ihree clays frcajis CouMantinopIp. 

I was at Batmn for five days about a year before, detuned bv 
one of those tremendous storms for which tins Euxine has always 
IWh nun *“ r * nioms (**’ nl1 ^member, though we may be ei- 
^Cmr frvai <l*o\iu S , Bymn’fl celebrate, if unsavoury, 

rliym,. upon that sea), 1 but little expected bo ..gdo to 

In-hold its beautiful but unattractive lent,]res. Tn tin- year's interval 
1 found that immense progress had been made by" the Rmsisfios 
in the development and strengthening of the place. It was only 

y-ar, ... by tin- Treaty of Merlin, they had find gained n 

footing in Hat urn; and only three and a Jin If yen is since, in violation 
nt that, instrument* they had rnipemmonionsly »im^ what had, 
till then, been nominally a free port, Bafcum b now a lame and 
increasing town, with an estimated population (though accurate 
statistics, as is to be expected in Russia, are not forthcoming) of 
30.OOt) persons* of whom [nobably one-third are Rueaians, and 
,Ut ; rftmain&r a nwrf% congeries of Turks, Georgians, Circadian*, 
Jliiprlttii*. Persians, Armenians, Greeks. Levantines. Jews. 
EngHsb,Germans, Prench, Austrians, and, indeed, eveiy nationality 
in Loro pc. Hie lowrt lias that inchoate and adventitious appeal-- 
ancc which is ordinarily URBodated with a new American settle- 
I,lnflt in the Far West, Palatial buildings alternate with hovels, 
anil hn-mi srr^-ts teniiinuf.- in i[uagTjii| V[i ;lm | dusf-lienps, Tfi.- 
saojtaiy conditions of the place nre abominable, mid the bulk nf 
tli« dwdlingubouscs are ilbusily and wretchedly constructed. 
During the hot season of the year £0 per cent. of the labouring 
popnbUion ore said to be disabled by sickness. and few o ddeurs 


' Tliin in Low. 200 yean ago, Sirjphn CWlln. ih ti mat tmvein^ „__ i 

fur the horror- of the _Wtaefc (tea aartpUian f ‘.Vowtlte reuwi why die enrnm 


Jm " Tunjp rtolimt ami diingemiiH in ihnt titan in oth 


cr *H“ i» btuuN! tha waters 


l ’, ™ c ' t|tT “ t : tb* tLsphonw not 


;ins tsoniraetcj wjihin j, narrow rjJmnnet nntl tuu- 

being to be acroraptad far an mrtlet by nwa It is », re™ stTni ^ ht t„,i ,, 

1 ( 3 on,|mat tbii with whni "Hr Momupiv m i 

I 8 SC <m Lit wajte Peraiii,: 1 \ t Tiri i acni return r V- 1 [ c . rL1c3jiri ^ nt in 

looking Irais.' ' P ■*“ wn,ttln9 **hljig bm some 
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escape the malarial contagion < >f tin? neigh lk>urho<>d. which, nfler 
one or two years' sojourn, commonly asserts itself" in physical 
inertia or decline. 

There are sevenil hotels, mostly kept by Frenchmen. of which 
the best is the Hotel de France, Mere, and at the Hotel .Imperial, 
the better class of the population and the Russian officers 
DjuIj life jjiggj. ( 0 their mi-ale and to consume the hours not 
spent on business in such limited poiiYereaiionfll relaxation ns the 
stupor of life at Bntum admits of. There ah? no interests or 
occupations, or even amusements, in the town outside the 
ordinary official or mercantile routine. The talk soil reverts to 
* shop;' and nil, which is tlta staple commodity of business trans¬ 
actions, fills the same place b conversation also. There is little 
to tempt the resident into the surrounding country, surpassingly 
lieuutiful though it be. Sport is only pursued with much lalx-ur, 
mid. if at a distance, expense. There are not sufficient roads to 
famish any variety of rides. The heat during the greater part of 
the year in the middle of the day is excessive, and min is usually 
falling. It is the nuri mu/ftt /unw alone that has attracted so huge 
n population to this uncanny spot. Fortunes can be and have 
been made with startling rapidity; ami there are few of the resi¬ 
dents who do not look fonvarcl to an early flight, with lined pockets, 
and n resolute intention never to set foot in Batum again. 

Military necessities dictated to Russia the occupation of the 
ontv decent port on the eastern const of the Black Sea; but 
1’ tlw petroleum, os I have indicated, laa made Batuin, and 
ind^™ 1 petroleum is its life blood. All along the recesses of the 
Imv. and on the flat and feverish fringe of soil which separates it 
fain, the splendid wooded background of hills, are to lie seen the 
clustered reservoirs and premises of the various firms engaged in 
this lucrative trade. 1 Over 5,000 lank-ears run between Baku 
And Batutn, the target owners being Messrs, ^ohel and Roth¬ 
schild, the former of whom, with the enterprise fur which they 
have long been notorious, have procured a concession for a pipe 
lino over the difficult Snratn mountain on Hie railway line nearer 
Till is; 3 so that their tank cars, bringing the nil from the refineries 

i Thwr are at Ban™ riglay-ft™ iron iworrnlrt, with a tonka#* capacity of 

pip*-’ 1* milas W 10 Kvirlli * Las 

A diameter of low ittclwa, and can COWWJ 7<» tOTU of oil daily, 
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_m Bulat, can pa?s it on hen? to ?Lnu!nr cars, waiting to tmwspurt 
it to Ratunu thereby escaping the extra mileage, the wear mid 
teai of rolling stork, and the consumption ofiime on the exha- 
ordinarily stesp gradient? betwf*?iK 

Bradshaw's Continental Railway Guide, in the few lines which 
it devotes to Batmn, says lliat *uo eastern duties leaded here/ 
1 shun Id like the writer of that parnEranfi to make the 

ttUElMflBI , n , . . 

emtom sea-jonmey to but mu. awl to repeat this confident 
a??umui^ to the poliu- but inexorable Russian odlcial 
who will board bbVessel before he iV ] permitted Op land. The only 
way by which the severity of that individual can be in any degree 
relaxed is by taking, as far as possible, an old or second-hand 
instead of a new travel ling equipment. 

The extent of the foreign trade which is now conducted with 
Ratnin may be judged by the fact that, in IBS9 t 4 1 7 foreign, i.c. 
TrmL- Ltni noii-Ruesian, steamers entered the port, of which 2iJ 
\vizU.lu were British, n-presentiug o registered tonnage of 268,781 
nut of 480,213 tons. The total nf petroleum ex|>oHed in 18ei» 
was 649,085 tone, with a value of 3J)23.300 jL as com pared with 
450,320 tone, with a value of 1.72 1.4 tn/.. in the preceding year. 
In 1S89 the export to India, China, and Japan, of which 1 have 
spoken, and the,figures of which were infinitesimal in 1887, rose 
t’boo .822/., n total which suggests to England the argent necessity 
of developing, if possible, her awn sources of supply in Hchiclti- 
stnn. India, and Burimik In Russian Lands the port of Batum, 
hitherto not a particularly good one, except for tin? great depth 
of water close up to the shore, is being mindly improved. A molt 
hud been built on the inner side nf tin? north breakwater during 
the past year, and is to be fortified by a turret at the end; piles 
wen- being sunk all round tbe shore-line, which will be fitted with 
a stone quay, and it is ultimately intended to carry forward an 
additional breakwater from the lighthouse tin the south till it over¬ 
laps tbe pier on the north. The entire cost of these harbour 
improvements is estimated at about half a million sterling, which 
will U* lmnu* by the Imperial Goremmeiiit. Lately (October, 1811 1) 
it has been stated in the press that the trading poit is to Ir- trans¬ 
ferred IO Poti, where great docks will be constructed, while Batum 
will remain a iniiilary and naval establishment, and an nnjannl. 
But 1 doubt this. 

Strategical requirements are, indeed, far from being neglected 
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at Bat urn. Tht'Y arc being advanced w ith ;i atrenuoiiBn^ ad a 
purpose that sufficiently indicate 1 1 1 *■ value h*i by liasria upon thi* 
maritime key to her Cuiicarian Ikih^. Five large forts—sonic of 
Rumum them not yet completed’—command the shore fine* and 
we already me muted with over twenty guns of heavy 
calibre, Hie principal battery* in the centre of t lit- town, 
immediately overlooking the harbour* contains twelve guns of, it 
in said, fmm eight n il to twenty-two tons each. AH strangers, in id 
even Eusrian civilians, are strictly excluded from its precinct f. 
Practice was proet^diiig, 013 (he day Elinc 1 left, at canvas target* 
inOOred out at sea. Higher up on the side or summits of the fir*f 
range of hills behind the harbour, four other batteries an* being, 
or have been instructed, finned, for the most part , with mortars. 
The permanent garrison of Butum is three battalions. kept at their 
mobilized strength of .1,000 men each. At. the time of my visit 
foorother infantry battalions were in the iiriuiediatoiidglilx^iirlnsidp 
engaged in csm«t meting *- military road into the interior up a 
valfev when- it will be masked from marine attack hr the inter- 

r B 

veiling lulls. These details will show that Russia is keenly alive 
te the importance of her new acquisition ; and f halt, should a naval 
arm ament over steam up from the Bosphorus with hostile intent, 
she is nut likely to lie caught napping at Batum. An interesting 
commentary is thus aftbrded upon the complacent puerilities uimui 
Bat 11 m that were the commonplaces of a certain class of English 
politician!? at the time of the Berlin Congress in IS7fi. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the line of railroad tram 
Rat tun to Tiflis. Leaving Rotutii on the south, it describes a 
itftiiTOy semicircle round the town on ihe outride, and follows the 
B*rnm to coflat on the north fur a distance of thirty miles in the 
fifliH. direction of Put! Ufore it plunges inland into the valley 
of the Rioti, that ancient waterway of the I'huris, up which sped file 
adventurous keel of the ‘ Argo,' The vegetation is almost tropical 
in its luxuriance; maize is planted everywliere in the low lands: 
mnl the hills an 1 wrapped from Foot to crown in n sumptuous forest 
mantle. At every station, where are sidings, long line* of tank- 
cars stored with oil crawl by like an army of gigantic nrmuitr- 
plated caterpillars, and disappear down tin- stretch of rails just 
vacated. Each portentous insect is Indcn with u wealth to which 
that of the Golden Flecctr was nothing, find which attracts to the 
Plmris many a modem 'Argo that would have struck Jason with 
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wen grniter ctm=^tonmtion than till* magic of the Ooldhitm princess. 
A* the line ascends, clinging closely to the bed of the stream 
almost to it* mu top hi the writcrthed flint wparatefl the Caspian 
arid Black Sea drainage, the wenery becomes more imposing. 
The nuniiUmus climb to no airier height, inul the train creeps 
tortuously through solemn gorges and magnificent glens. TV 
station platforms are cim wiled with wild G corgi:in arching—true 
of the memntom*—anxious to exchange for a few kopecks long 
strings of chestnuts or hunches nf miniature graphs. Sfcjitvly 
bearded figures, close pinched :it the waist by the tightly fitting 
Merfow *iv Circadian pelisse, rind wearing n curled lambskin 
bonnet-, tall leather Idiots, and a 311111 II armoury of damascened 
weapon*, attend the arrival and departure of the trains with mili¬ 
tary regularity, and survey the scene with stalwart composure. 

The railroad from Batuin to l 1 !His, a distance of about 220 
miles, or at least from Pot i to Tiflis, W now been open for many 
years; but the Russians have for some time been vnun^l 

Hom.m , ^ e 

Tanoul upon MianslVe alteration* UpOtl & section of l,|lt> lino 
between the station* of It inn and Michnekwo, where the 
existing mil* climb the steep rind laborious gradient* of the Sm-mn 
mountain fit a height of 3,00(1 It-et a boys riu- sen, The alterations 
involve not only the piercing of a tunnel throe miles long througli 
the mountain, hut the entire realignment, at a more practicabil¬ 
ity el, of the rnilrojul for n distance of several mites, an tmder- 
taking which necessitates the const rue lion of new linages and 
viaduct*, as well as an immense urn..mil of cutting, stonework 
anti embankment. A largo number of workmen were engaged 
Upon this task when I passed a year before. In the interim a 
great advance had Wit made. Tl»< spring of 1 SfH> was named ns 
the period when the works would lx> finished, but it was not till 
October I hat tho tunnel was opened, after the Russian fashion, 
with a religious .service; nor did that mean the completion of the 
whole undertaking. The Russian Government is putting itself to 
an enormous outlay in this quarter, a fact which illuJintes the 
importance attached by it not only to secure, but to easy and rapid 
mil communication in the Caucasus, < Tin- works struck un- as 
!»eing conducted on a large and worthy scale, and as heing marked 
by great strength and solidity. The Soram Tunnel is remarkable 

1 It bas since been imnimncml (November IS1K>) thm amiliuuT i*il»-uy Hjl- 
becn authorised. O fgnltr lmg ibe lattn-ss of Kars with the main tine." ' 
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ns surpassing all Kuropean tunnels hi the dimensions nf ita profile. 
The St, Gotlianl Tunnel has a section of only sixty .square metres, 
but that of ilu* Suram Tunnel is ninety metres. Perhaps ir la the 
expense tbps incurred ihat aeerunits fir the heavy charge for 
passenger traffic fitun Ilritutn to Baku. A first-cl ass ticket coats 
174 roubles, for n distance of -j( 50 ntiles—that is, af the rate of 
over 2c£. a mile. The h nm motives between Batmn and Baku are 
entirely propelled by residual naphtha, or iM^/H, bs it w called, 
driven in the form of a fine spiny into the furnace. Over the 
Snram mountain a double Fairlie engine pulls in front, while o 
second pushes and pufife behind. I found that the time consumed 
in getting to Baku was, three hoars longer than formerly. Upon 
inquiring I lie reamon, I was t»*1 ci that the railway used to belong to a 
Company, but since been purehn^eil by the State, F Jo those who 
know the ways of the Russian Government this was quite enough. 

Titiis iri too well known to travellers to deserve mention, 
Those only who are unacquainted with the East are likely to go 
into ecstasies orer its modest. though perhaps singular 
attractions, among which Orientalism plays every year a 
less and \t m *& distinguished part. r lhe town was in siuine excite- 
merit over an agricultural and inn lust rial exhibition* tin* first ever 
held in the Cancan 11&, which lmd just fen opened in a series of 
wooden pavilions on an open space outside the towtu Here were 
collected specimens of the agriculture, horticulture, vhicdtsire. 
piscicult lire, ami arboriculture. us Well as t>l the textile fabrics ami 
riiaiiiifiicE ii ri ng industries of the Uuiwisuij, together with object - 
fmm Central Asia ami Transsytspia. The local musiulaetures, 
whether in metob or textiles, were varied anti interesting, hat the 
general level of the exhibition did not rise above that ot an 
agricultural show in an EiiglMi county town; and the grounds 
appeared to be visited quite a:- much for the sake of tfe hands and 
refreshment booths sm tbf more business-like objectB, 

Tht? Hotel do Lwidrefl at Till is is perhaps the most wonderful 
rendezvous iff varied petunia! a 1 ies that is to lie h mud in I he 3S&£t- 
Situated on the dividing line betvwn Europe anti Asia, 
Lumber fln( | on flu* high read to the remote Orient, almost every 
pilgrim to or from those fascinating regions ludte for a while 
witiiiik itr- hospitable waUfi N Here the outgoing traveller takes his 
last taste df civilisation before lie phmgea into the unknown. 
Here, too, flic returning wanderer enjoys ver i' f° r the fii^t 
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time for mouths* the luxury of sheets, and forgets hi* hanl^Iiip^ 
over the congratulatory glass of champagne. Here* for Instance, 
at the time of my visit, were collected a young French rifit/mh'. 
fresh from the slaughter of tu/.-r pnti in the Tian Shan Mountains, 
upon the Mongolian frontier; a high dlicml oF the Anglo- 
Kumpean Telegraph Department in Persia; an Irish engineer 
employed on the Transcaspian Rail wav ; the Polish contractor who 
built tilt? famous wooden bridge over the Orns; two English 
sportsman fresh from a hunting expedition run id the glaciers of 
the Caucasus ; as well as Russians, Armen inns, nncl the polyglot 
crowd that is always to he fount I upon the fringe of civilldatRui. 
Dragomans, who have accompanied eminent travellers and have 
left i heir mimes in well-known books* loiter idinut the doorway 
a 111 1 1 1 res* mt th-W \ ra vt l 1 -wi >r u let r ers r A r n -w m i mt r.x 1 dat i< u?, C Rarl y L 
ns 1 write at home, can l recollect the emotions of anticipation, 
half hesitating mid half confident. with which I have more rimn 
once started from the threshold of the Hotel da Lend res; no less 
I hail the satisfaction with which, my purjjose accomplished, I have 
nt a Inter date ro-enlered its doors. 

After three days’ stay I was mil w>ny to leave Tifliti, the tuoiv 
Hi as mm*' enterprising Tiilite took advantage of my parting 
rh.jj.krtiimoments at the station to relieve me of a jm-te-mmnaw, 
fniiu Tidk containing 10/. in roubles. Considering,. however, that 
the hour when the Emin shots is about midnight* and that the 
voyager seldom gets off without u wait of nearly two hours in *|ip 
midst of a packed and ocmstitutioniiUy predatory crowd. I fegardbd 
myself as having purchased at a reasonable juice the privilege nf 
departure, and turned my bark without annoyance upon tilt 
amenities of the West* 

Raku. with its chimneys and cisterns and refinerfes, with its 
acres of mils outside the station covered with tank-cars, its grimy 
Baku uaphtha-beaprinkh'il streets, its sky-high telegraph poles 
and rattling traancare. it* shops for every article under 
tin- sun. it* Persian ruins* and its modem one-storeyed houses, if* 
shabby ooi^omerathm of peoples, its inky harbour, its canopy of 
and ite all-pervading smells— Baku, larger, more pungent, 
mid less inviting than ever, waft readied on the evening of the J nv 
after 1 had left Tiflis. The population is now estimated at ju» hss 
than 90,000, a growth which is almost wholly that uf the last 
fifteen years, and in the exclusive creation of the petroleum 
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industry, When I inquired the basis of tliis calculation, the 
reply was given that if was only an approximate census ;"and that, 
when asking for accurate or oflic hi statistics, I was surely forgetting 
in wlrnfc country I travelling. £ remember once being told in 
]In shi ft that ilii- only really sclentiHe table vf statistics which the 
Qovenim'jht had issued for some years was nn>■ relating to the 
consumption of r adktt and if h; effect upon the national mortality. 
The population vm& divided into three classes: the moderate 
ilrinki‘iy T Lhf' excessive drinkers* and the total abstainers; and it was 
triumphantly demonstrate by the returns that the first named 
were rewarded with the longest span of life;; a result which was 
as warmly wt-lcomedby the Excise Apartment aa it was acceptable 
to the coDSunung public. Hit* story, jw tm* P 11 h* r *\ ir^.Uo, 
From Baku to ITzun Ada 1 crowed tin- Caspian in the same 
English-built bout* the k Bariatlnski. 1 in which t laud made the 
A"t ™» Lira po&aagu last year. Though now an old vessel, she is still 
Ca^haii ui|<s 0 f fch e Lest of the Caucasus and Mercury Company'a 
Art-1. The total number of their steamers plying between the 
different port** of the Cft.'jiian Lj fifteen^ and they are in receipt ot 
a large annual subsidy from the £tate for the conveyance of mails 
and troops, and also for the use of their IkjuIs for trunHjJort in case 
of war. One of these steamers sails from Baku to L/ain Ada 
twice a week—on Wednesdays and Fridays, leaving at 5 p,m. 
We had a iieatitiful passage, the Caspian having exhausted its 
humours after a storm of ten days duration; and, after a lung 
steam up the serpentine channel framed in yellow sand lulls* 
reached Umm Ada at 2,30 the next afternoon, 

General AimeukoB" was residing at Uztm Ada at. the tines 
and extended to me his customary hospitality, talking with entliu- 
GcbhuU siabin of the present and future of his railway, and 
\mhnhkcft expounding his well-known ideas of a tlussa-Indiiiii 
railway and an AngleeProiico-Hitssiaii alliance- Subsequently, 
at an improvised entertuiiintent, he drank courteously to the health 
of the English visitor, who, if he did not altogether share these 
roseate view* g hack at any rate, on a previous occasion shown liin 
willingness to do justice to the Transcaspian lto.ilway, and honour 
to the policy of its promoters* l. /*un Ada appeared to me to have 
somewhat extended its scantv and unstable dimensions during the 
past year ; 1 and the piers and surrounding sand were* liremllv 
* The popnlatlca iu October 1SSD wa* l,fiM persons. 
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picked with hales of cotton waiting for shipment. The General 
hoped to he able to undertake the extension from Samarkand to 
Tashkent* which, he said* had been finally sanctioned, in the 
forthcoming summer; 1 and at nu distant date to effect, a junction 
w ilb the projected Omsk-Tomsk line through Siberia to Vladivos¬ 
tok Nor in t he dim fut ure Imd lie renounced his pet project of 
a Merv-1 Vnjdeb-Bn iat-Kandnluir diversion, wldch slum Id hind the 
East fcnd West in friendly fusion. 

At Useiid Ada the number of native passenger waiting to take 
tickets at the single tin fill window of the defect office—Uasbegs 
NiUiv, from Bokhara* Hart* from Samarkand and Tashkent, 
pMtngro Chinese Mohammedans from Kulja* Turkoman*. and even 
Afghani, returning from pilgrimages to Mecca or other sacred 
ahrine*—wa* so great that it was nor e ill two hours after the 
(jxioted time that the train steamed out of the station. It appeared 
t 0 be difficult to persuade these inveterate Orientals either to 
regard the price of a ticket ns a fixed quantity nr to comprehend 
the French system of the qtum. They fought mid jostled each 
other at the tiny opening \ and when tlae ticket distributor named 
the price* in true Asiatic fashion they offered about half the sum 
in the expectation of a Leisurely haggle ami a possible bargain, 

A cloudlet sun mi the following morning showed me again 
tlii- Btairing waste of the Kara Kum and the crumpled mountain 
purges qf the Keren Dngli. Great improvement was 
n^DtfB«?rt not j Ctni jji^ rt | meet of the railway atutiom—moil? trees, 
mm water, greater general cum Shit. We passed Gcok Tepe at 
1 L80 a.M.» and 1 had time to pay a flying visit to the ruins of the 
famous fortress which S liave described at length in my previous 
work, Thr solidly^bnil t walls of rammed day upi>ear to dwindle 
very little, mid. unless artificially levelled, should Ih- visible for at 
least ir century*. It has since U-en announced (November 1890} that 
tv new u m to lie made of Geuk Tcpe. A penal settlement is to 
be establiriifcd hen\ and a large prison erected for convicts from 
tlie Caucasus sentemvil to hard labour, whose constitution is 
unequal to the rigour of Siberia. Russian emmets at w«irk amid 
a native population by whouu only ten yeai * ago* Russkm prisoners 
in buttle were liaing put Eo death, will lie a dramatic accessory 
thoroughly in keeping with the surroundings, Two boms behind 

1 XbTfifdntne, at tbo time ot pomp to pm** (winter U lia* nol Inccfi 

begun. 
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our timer (having mode no t*He^ r t to pick up arrears). and nineteen 
limn-s after leaving Uzun Al1u h we steamed into I lie station of 
Aflhkabsil (literally ‘abode of love 1 ), Hie capital of Tranaeaspia, 
situated 301* miles from th« A Caspian, Ueiv I was to leu re Hie 
train, and here was to commence Hie long rule of J^OUO mile* 
which lay in front of me before my programme of Persian travel 
WJ 13 exhausted. I watched the noisy departure of the locomotive 
with the feelings of one who la saying good-bye to an old rind 
faithful friend. 
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TKA35CA5FIA 

TJi^O 1 the tread nf pi imstnp 
Of niiiicinjj yet to b€% 

The slisi low wrur-h of waves where ^oon 
idmll full ft human jiaa_ 

The rudiment* of Empire here 
An ptojtb vi'. Khcl wami K 
The chics of a mighty wertd 
[ss Wmdfnjg- Into form. 

J, G. WlllTTlZil, Qt* an Engle* Quill. 

BhfOBE proceeding with the record of my travels, I propose itt a 
abort chapter to give the Intent information conernuiig the Trans- 
in. Caspian Railway and Tranecatpia, m us to bring the 
tornuUm narrative of its progress a;- nearly os possible up to the 
preaent time. Such readers a* wish to tread immediately upon 
Persian soil will omit this chapter. In my farmer work, : Rumia 
in Central Asia/ 1 carried ttse history of the railroad as far as the 
autumn of l BBS). Later writer* haw discoursed upon the subject, 
but have added little to our store of knowledge. 1 I think I may 
claim to br almost the only Englishman who lias on two separate 
occasions journeyed over the line ; and the information supplied in 
this chapter must therefore b- regarded as complementary to that 
contained in the afore-™entioned volume. Nor can the subject be 
conmdnt+d as alien to a work prote^cdly dealing with Persia atnl 
the Persian Quest ion p seeing that Ibv nearly 300 miles of its leugih 
General AnnenkolPs railway runs parallel and in close proximity 
to the Persian frontier, that its exist '■nee Inis already had a con¬ 
siderable, and is likely to have an even greater, influence upon the 
politics and trade of the important Persian province of Khurasan, 
and that the only side from which the railway, viewed strategically, 
is open to danger is by attack from the Persian border mountains 

* I sort eJEtepl two inlPfPsting papen by €flptoin A C r a <* k m Oh- Talent 
Exhibition, in the of the JLGJt 4 January 16ft] h aud ' A Journey 

to T:L*Eikent' In tins Journal rf t fa SotfrA Switty. 
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«.n the soutIu Some of thrs.‘ subjects will, require nddit iotrnl 
treatment in later chapters. 1 will here limit myaelf to the 
t'jigiiironng, political, and commercial ndvanCCa which Imre been 
iiimli' since I iirsf visited Traiiscsepia. 

Usui Ada is now served not only by the bi-weekly service ot 
tlie- Caucasus and MercuiJ Company from Ihiksi, but also by other 
steamers trading from the same port mid by a weekly 
vnmmuni- staincT from Astrakhan, started during I889J Jhe 
thEC«r rente rid Tsarttein and Astrakhan is now, therefore, the 
shortest and most espeditioos rente from England to 
Central Asia; whilst, even if a direct steamer be not found leaving 
Astrakhan for Uaun Ada. the regular service, which descends the 
nvst nf i In- Caspian to Ibiku. and then er"'SP' over, will con¬ 
vey tin- traveller to Tnuiscnspia a- quickly ns tin- TVftnseaucaBUUi 
rente. In the coming winter I heard that daily ix«t* were to ply 
to and from !5:iku. All these facts tended to show the increasing 
use tlnii was being made both by passenger and goods tmllic ot the 
Trati&ciiitpiau line. 

At xlm time of my visit the inudrtbbfttcd question of shifting 
the raiUvav terniinns frotn Ujiifi Adn to Kraffliovodsk lifl^ T1Q ^ )' T 
been settled, though :i spr-cial commission from St. 
tenninm. Petersburg, which was sent independently and contrary 
■iciviHink to the wishes of General Annenkott, reported -=ln*rtI\ 
afterwards in favour of the change, which has consequently been 
authorised by the Ministry of There could Inc little doubt 

that this must lie the ultimate dilution, Krasinwoibk bebtg recom¬ 
mended W its superior depth of water (twenty to twenty-live feet 
instead Q f only twelve to fourteen fret), by its more abundant, or, 
at any rate, les- infinitesimal fre Ax -water supply. mid by theehorter 
creasing to Baku. In view, moreover, of the certain commercial 
development and the probable military requirements of the Tran*- 
caspifiu Railwav. and of the extension of the Caspian mercantile 
marine already produced bv tlwn growth of Baku, and likely to he 
mneli increased if the pert of Pstrofek (like Baku, a deep-water 
harbour) were connected by rail with the European system, it was 
almost ubsnrd either to suppose nr to contend thai the Asiatic port 


1 Tho winpanio*.ifladditiontollio Laucasu»jiiul Jicreilty Co(U(jarty,whotnwle 
With their own «i mulct* between the Hussion I* 00 * on 1 r ,L 'l 11,1,1 * ' 

Aria an- tt , felloe ' tin- I-cbrd Steamship GompahJ,, the t MpUn nmd Imiina 
Btcamahip Company, the M«l« Btfflliwhip Company. Kalm-IMln 

and dlt: Kortht* i-tifl FropbjUtlOS Cotnpiinj*. 
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and tort minis could be permanently fixed in a shallow boy, commonly 
frozen over in winter* and presenting no advantages for the storage 
or embarkation of irierchmidise or for I he debarkation of troops. 
General Anneiiknlj; however, had all the affection for Ueuii Ada 
that a parent feels for a single and sickly child p ,and bin attitude 
assured me that he would fight against the change with all the 
energy of desperation* He asked me of what g'Htfl were twenty-four 
feet of water when the only vessels that wa re required Were those with 
a draught of fourteen feet; where could be seen better pfers than the 
wooden erections aE Uziiii Ada; and, when I pointed to the bales 
of cotton strewn pell-mell in every direction and awaiting shipment, 
where could more ample r^pacc be found than in their present 
reating-place ? The only valid arguments against the change 
appeared to me to be the capital that had already been sunk in 
Ilznn Ada, and the cost of the additional fifty-three mile*! of railway 
that will be required* entailing a corresponding increase in Freight, 
charges. Such an increaM*, however, w ill probably lx* more than 
counterbalanced for traders by the reduced coat of transport to 
Baku, which stands at 10 kopeks a pond from llzun Ada a but 
might* it it said* be reduced to 5 kopecks a poud from Krasuovodsk. 
The deviation of the lino, m decided upon, will start from (lie 
Station of Mnlhh Kurt, Thirty-two miles from Uztiu Ada, and will 
run to Krusjiptn^idsk, a dint atm? of eighty-five miles. 

Between the stations of Bn.hi lehetn and Kasanjik. [ ht-ard of 
a realignment of the railroad for a distance of sixty tniles t hut* 

fntving passed over this portion of I lie line in the nicht. 
Ftmliur r . , . . , . . 

improve l cunnoi si*y whether this description was correct, or 

whether the rails were merely rolaid. The naphtha 
wells of Bala Iidirin, lo which a Decauville railway was originally 
laid. 1 uive ceased e.i be worked; the eusd of pad act ion., in the 
absence of any refineries rm the east coast of the Caspian, being 
greater than that of transport from the stills of Baku, 

At Kizil Arvat. 160 miles from U^nn Ada, a large workshop 
had 1..KSW1 fitted up, at a cost uf 50,000/., bv an English engineer 
k resident in St. Petersburg, for rhe repair and, it was 

ft t K.iLi said, the manufacture of lacomotirea. and for the general 

uieehaniLnl requirements of the line. He w t us expressly 

Sdbri^i P 1 * 0 ^^ f,1km ^ploying foreign materials or workmen. 

These works, when completed* would give permanent 
employment to 1500 men. The buildings were already iiliinbmted 
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by the electric light, whidi was also to Ik 1 found ail: Amu Darin* 
ami with which it was proposed before long, by means of nccuitm- 
fotors, to Sight the passenger waggon?, A railway train lit by die 
electric light ami Fpocding through the Rand-deserts of Central 
Asia, would add one rimre to the many startling cant rants in which 
this extmunlinnry region abounds* On She further parts of the 
line the stations were now pmipletoil, and the temporary structures 
which l liatl noticed in I8SB had been replaced by neat buddings 
in brick or stone. A good deal of money had been spent during 
the past year in constructing new bridges and culverts to carry oH 
thfl unpremeditated but disastrous torrents that sweep down fitter 
h&iddtMi rains from the Persian mountains Bat, nevertheless, 
thirty miles of rail near Kiel! Arvut. the ever vulnerable spot, bad 
again been destroyed during a storm in July; ami the danger is 
one against which, as in the far more -erions case of the Bulan 
Railway in Bchiehistan, it will always bo difficult to guard rdto- 
gether. Bielinriri, the Polish contractor , who built the big 
wooden bridge over the Oxus and the smaller bridges ovei the? 
Tejentl and Murgbab, was n traveller by she Runic ljoat ns myself* 
having received a contract to replace He- wooden bridge over tin- 
Tejend by an iron fabric at a cost 3U,(K)0/. A similar change 
was next contemplated at the same cost over the Marghab at 
Merv% It dues not appear, however, that either of these changes 
has been carried into effect* though a new girder bridge ha* been 
erected across the Zerafohmi at Kara KuL The great wooden 
bridge over the Oxus at Chatjui (which, ir will be remembered, 
was a marvel of cheap®iCfiS E having been constructed in the space <>- 
100 daye for 30,000/. J had again broken down a few months before, 
ap it must continue to do when any great strain of uncommon 
flood or shirring flhnnnel is directed against it. But if appears, on 
the whole, to he better adapted to the situation than would any 
more costlv substitute; whilst, by frequent repairs and* it new*- 
sary, extensions in order to accommodate the vagabond humours of 
the river, it may continue to flervo all essential purposed, I In 
channel, I have rinee heard, has shifted more than half a mile to the 
eastward* and the bridge has hud to be extended to keep it com- 

Not much advance had been mode in the interim with the 
piflbl™ of the navigation of th* Oxm above Chojfjni. Hi* two 
barges which were built for the carnage either of mh^o or of 
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trr»»pp could not, owing: to the sinuous channel. 1 m towed op frtixtom 
by the two steamers, the ! Czar* and ‘ Caariti.a. T Furthermore, at 
<jnu, that time the normal period consumed by Hie steamers 
Motit'n in reaching KerkS, a distance of only III) miles, was a 
week. Tins seems, however, to have been since reduced, in the 
case of the up-stream journey, to four days, and of the down¬ 
stream journey to three days, the boats in neither case proceeding 
l>v night. Further improvements will Ik; required before the river 
navigation can 1 m of much commercial value in transporting 
tnorebandise to or from Afghanistan; whilst it will lie still longer 
before, as a strategical auxiliary, it add* inucli to the offensive 
strength of Russia in Central As in, 

As regards Men 1 , and tlio heroic measures that I found in 
progress a year before for the resuscitation of the Mere Onsb by the 
jVrvim- reconstruction of the Sultan Bmul across the Murghnb, 
thirty-fire miles above modem Merv, and the irrigation 
Kane of the property which is administered not of the private 
pm-se of the Czar, I heard distmraging remarks, which threw 
doubt upon the ultimate success of tho undertaking. It was said 
that the Murghnb was found not to hold siiflicianl water to admit 
of irrigation or canalisation on any largely extended scale j while 
the evaporation from the Joke above the dam was expected to 
exhaust tin- bulk of its content*. On the other hand, an English 
Engineer officer, visiting the works not long afterwards, was, [ |„> 
heve. most favourably impressed both with the skill anti with the 
work already accompli shed by Col. Kojsell-Pbklftfeki. tlm engineev ; ' 
and the latter gentleman was understood to have no doubts about 
tile successor Ids scheme.’ That there must, however, bn some 
uncertainty ns to the results is, I think, dear from the conflicting 


■ llrfr fti, IntL’TMting paper 1*3' the officer in question, Onl. H. L, W-ll. a n 
pal-|]*}j4d m vnl. %v m of ihi: O&xUiOjwi Pap^n ttf fhr Ifayal 

’ lhot however, and n>v foreboding* W cork* 

" tn,ted m wtnmnof lwo, when it laolod out that M. I'eltlrfsld 1 * ,]atn 
w “ * f " 1 , lnn! ; lu,1,in|i be,rn "'"‘-‘b'- n "' n .' ■ ™ « l«ut aeritraily damaged, hn flood 
" ,l,hB “"**«*! ,m ' 1 "ten the Imperial landlord, at the fllu , time tliai he 

te Btakfag KoplWiffieo from Tminaepu. w;i . driven to req owt fr. l(k , 

B " “ h P t, ^‘“ mEIIt the loan of the serrictH of an fcngiUh official, Sir Colin Hon. 
* ' * FjThf ' “ !ici * ttmn(,r1 Jfc MtEHpicuoBs In of the lErfeaEtan ■ r 

'™ j ' n - 3SSS2 

--Jil.rjtrd to repair the blander* of tiUMlaj,, at Men In ™J LJ r *■ » 

HonemltV report. M plan, ha™ been in the nudn abLdoned ™U 

Miieme of Irrigation is to be tried, p am * 1 
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Hgmvs of cultivable arfea which have from time to time been 
LijltrinMy prcsmtad by the Russian authorities. First it was smd 
that 800,000 Rem? would Ik- irrigated and fertilised ; then the 
figure* fell hi 300,000 acres: and the descending leaks lu* wen 
touched nl. Its lowest point, the humble total of 18,000 acres. 11n' 
lost-mi in tnl estimate is probably us much below the murk ns the 
others are »U>ve it. Nor, if the work lie propady carried out. 
doe? there appear to be auy reason why considerable results should 
nut be ill tail led ; inasmuch ns in the Middle Ages and down to a 
century 1 * 1 * 0 , when the forerunner of the new ilntu was destroyed 
in wnr by the Bokhariots. if was owing to this and similar 
irrigalimi works that the district of Mere won a repute for splendid 
fertility unequalled in the East. Should u hug*? fflttent o| ground 
be success full v reclaiiut'dj i( will of course admit ol a grcjill: 
augmented imputation, M. Pokhfski being of opinion that the 
entire oasis would support a total of J ,000,000 inhabit ants. One 
hundred families of Dungans (Chinese Mohammedans) and Tamn- 
ehts (Turk! Mohammedans) from Kuljn have been transported 
to Men a* an experiment in colonisation; and it is said that 
several hundred tnoir families (presumably Laropeno) liave been 
engaged an hitler? on the Czars estate. The only other tract 
where irrigation, followed, it is hoped, by colonisation, is to l* 
undertaken on a large wale, is on the right bank ot the Amu 
Dari a. I h- tween that river and the Zerafehau, where the Iliissian 
Government is reported to be negotiating with tlw Amir of 
Bokhara for t he rutting ot a canal from the Oxur>. 

u.-,-,-m figures of die rolling stock H"W (.1, dir Tra.. 

Kail wav differ slightly; but the following totals may lie regarded 
p .. 1t f ’ as approximately comet. There are from 130 to 1-30 
..kH-k h locomotives upon the entire line, and a total of over 
2,000 waggons, trucks, ami Cam of every description. The number 
of detent-ears for the troneport of water or petroleum is said now 
to be 150. These figures show that improvement is being made ; 
although the standard IJiat is required alike by commercial and 
military considerations has not vet been reached, General 
Annenkoff's paadon for economy and a plausible balance-sheet, 
I linugli excellent in their way, have somewhat retarded the proper 
clwolopmeiil of the railway. 

A triple wire runs pnralld to the line from the Caspian to 
Samarkand, whence it is continued to Tashkent ; whilst branch 



wilt 1 * conduct from Kizil Arvnt to BajnarcL mul tinmen to Ohikishlinr 
wnd Asimhud, from Karibunt to Sartikh*, from Men' to Takhiu 
*ji| te Iki&inr (Penjdeli), from Chnrjui fn Khiva, from Bokhara 
u^ripJi station to Bokhara town, and, 1 wm infnrnred t from 
L-liarjui to the advanced post of Kerki on the Qm Elsewhere it 
baa been reported that tire service in the latter case Is performed 
by pigeon^po&t. The question of connecting tin- Russian wire* 
from their advanced point at Sarah hs nr Tnkhta Bazaar with tho^e 
of India vid Afghanistan, touching Herat srntl Kandahar on the 
way T and thereby of providing mi alternative overland telegraphic 
route from Europe to India, h one that ha* suggested itself to 
certain English and Indian authentic*. But, apart, from the 
advisability of the project, which is open to question* the ciroum- 
stances are not at present such as would Ik 1 favourable to ils 
execution. 

On tie- occasion of my first visit to Tnmscaspia in 1888, (he 
duration of the journey from Vzun Ada to Samarkand — a distance 
3 pwd *ml 900 miles — wm sevGnty-two hours. This has. now been 
w o-iq*- reduced for the passenger and postal t rains, which run two 
or three times a week, according to (lie Hendon T to a little nver sixty 
houre T of which ten are outisn tired in stoppages. Slower train*, 
mixed poraenger arid merchandise, cine til ate every day* and occupy 
about fifteen hours longer in the transit. Refreshment cars of 
moderate bxit serviceable quality are now’ attached to the trains, 
and have replaced the stationary I mi Sets, except at the larger 
stations* 

The figure* of receipts and coist nf working nftlie Trunscafipiun 
Railway, which aro sometimes officially published, sometimes 
Urtkii^ communicated by General AmumkofT to newspaper 
phoet cttmtipondcuts* and sometimes gleaned from private 
sources, are un fort hi lately as conflicting m Hie diBhrenfc estimate 
which have at various times been derived from the same variety of 
sources of tire original cost of const rue lion. The working expenses 
of 1887 showed an excess of 4«>.0UUf. above the receipts ; those of 
1888 an excess of 30.0u<)/. A deficit in tfo balance-sheet of the 
same amount was expected in 1880 ; bat the " Xuvoa Vremyu' has 
published the total of working expenses in that year m 24] .781/, 
and declared that tire receipts were 7 t 000(. juexcftft (h-nei'al 
Aimt nkofT Ikiwhw. gave tne much more ambitious flares ;i t 
l mn ^ ll! V ishnegmdski. the singularly able 
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Uu&sian Minister of Finance, who hinmdf visited Ttanscaspin in 
tin* nnt umn of 1890, returned the working cost of the Transcaspian 
Kail way mul Hxia^ PJotjlhi combined in 1889 a> 287.235/,. figure 
which are not irreconcilable with those above quoted from the 
4 Navtw Vpemyft/ On t In- other band* the same Minister * estimate 
for 1890 contained an Addition of 120,417/, tn the figure* of 1889, or 
4 i r.otnl of 407 s 6B2/ + for the combined charges of railway and flotilla 
during that year I have since heard that a surplus* nf 39,000/. is 
el aimed Ibr ifiSOJ 

A boot une fact there can In/ no doubt— viz. that-the gi«*l* traffic 
upon the railway is eneniesnsly on the increase, And that it will 
G reach infinitely greater proportions still. The total 

tr&rtk weight of good* carried upon the railway in 1889 was 

21J4U880 ponds T or 359,679 tons; out of which Central Asian 
indigenous j mu I net ami raw n uteri al amounted t<> 5 U >69.08 1 ponds, 
or 146,275 tons- In the some year the value of reftnufibchirnl 
goods and sngar imported by the railway into Tma&fctepin, Bokhara, 
and Turkestan was 91 per cent, higher than in 1838; while the 
value of exports d uul'Ji/teil thereby from Central Asia to linns in. 
and consisting of cotton, wool, silk, dried fruits, and grain, increased 
127 per cent. Of the j*hm 1^ thus conveyed by fur the most 
remarkable, and an as yes unexhausted. rise has Iteeu that in 
exports of cotton Ir^wii the ever-spreading Asiatic plantations. In 
1888 the amount so carried was 1,213.274 poods* or 19,655 tom* 
in 1889 it 2.2110*000 ponds, fir 35.181 hm*; in January 189*i 

it wah 252 , 71)0 ponds, or l 077 tons (of which 1 03 + 22 n ponds* or 

3,116 tons, came from Bokhara) ; figures which imitate a moth 
higher monthly Average than in the pmvilhig year, even Although 
thev do not quite come tip to Licncnil AimeiikofiTa contidejaS 
e-xpecration, which ho coined to myself* of si total of LtMMj.OOn 
ponds hi the whole year. In Jime f however* more I ban a quarter 
of a million pouds w^rv Reported to 1 *£ lying on the piers as L som 
Ada waiting for riiipmitit, while ihe mitway wak said to be 
bringing up some 80 J)l>i> poods daily. IV receipts ibr tli^ first 
five months of 1890 we re nl?o said, largely in consequent of this 
increased export, to t>e larger by more than 60 * 000 /. than in tin/ 

1 fn FebmATt ism, however, ibe 3 F «w I'm *staUftS ■h* 1 iuiplui ut 
a£3 p GtDjL* %urt* Which 1 can haudl ■? credit* 

1 Ikfom the ^iriMnwllon nF dm rfunwasplliB Raitwnv fhi- total annnnl csjx.rr 
oF cotton fmrri rciMial Asia to Eupdjk^D Urania by wnul ttU*Ton» fiM Orenburg 

WlW t+/pyCl t-DTLH. 
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coiTPRpondiiig period of 1 8BO, Afghan merchant* were further 
declared, fur tin- first time simv the romptelmn of the railway, to 
have cebaMfchtid direct relations with il by the de*patch of several 
hundred hales of cotton to L-harjuid 

The great mercantile use matte of the railway, ami the stream 
of goods traffic pouring toward* il from nil points of the ouinpi^. 
Or^mifm ne C*^&rt 0 d 11 thorough Custom-boum OTgani^iitiPXi 

tbnm.f in TiaiiHCBflpLa. Thin ha* been constituted on the bojds, 
cdhIoiiu j]| Ru^iflu practice, of excEu&iun f so fair ilk 

possible* of foreign c omf^tition F preferential treatment of h abject 
populations, and protection of home products and lumiufoctures. 
'ilie chief Custom-house in at Usara Ada. bill poets are ilL^j 
established at Kizil Arvat. Aahkabflil, Artik. Kaulika. Dudiak* 
Trjendt Hamkli^. Men . Yuh lau* and Tnkhtu Bazaar, An mi r- 
dirty of 2£ per cent. i> levied sii U*un Ada on all foreign goods 
imported by -ea, A similar duty, calculated nt local murker 
juices, irt also levied on all goods of European, Persiuiu or Indian 
origin, brought by land into Tnuiscanphi. whether for local con¬ 
sumption or in transit to Bokhara. Khiva, or Turkestan- All mdh 
goods, [f exported from Uran Ada to European Ru>>in or the 
Caucasus. are further liable to an ruft/rem duty of 5 per etint. 
(the duty preiioudy levied being returned). On the other hand, 
goods from Bokhara. Khiva, and Turkoman! a,for European Russia or 
the Caucasus, lire allowed 0* puss through l Ixim Ada free of duty. 
Similarly, all Persian goods in transit to Europe me passed duty 
Iree if forwarded by Ar-hknhad or other stations of the Transcaspian 
Railway, 

These foctfl T as well *lk everything that I saw or heard on my 
second visit, tend to bear out my previous conclusions? as to the 
Gnat ram «nnmeitM future that lies before the Tnuifl- 

icurrid Caspian Railway. Skirting or traversing countries u f 
great though inadequately developed resources, eons* 
man ding the export and import traffic of Trnnecaspiu, Khurasan. 
Bokhara, North Afghanistan, and Ruffian Turkestan, conveying to 
those countries the exclusive pnduel-inns of Russrin, and taking 
awiiyfrom them in return the cotton and silk and wool and ti^ae* 

J Li] ortler s-iUl fun bur to coraprage Rod develop rhu growth of cittern bv 
ttussinn ETiEjdj:mts i el TunEr*] A*i*. thr Minister of Finn act in ig$Q mm&l 
a project For leaalOf' J n err raj In Tartarian to the ‘Central Minn 

r.VnxituercinJ and Industrial Society; the l*ue to run for ninety m*] n > 

rent to be |Mini for Ik first IjfliM n. 
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and furs of the East. ir will in a few years* time be the artery of 
t Ilc? whole of Central .\-7jiL along which the life-blood of half a 
continent will throb, cinumiaigling the ulivaUy hjilf-rniinlgriiiijileil 
Stmids iff Ejlh i mid West* This mi I wav a far more puleiit: 

weapon to Russia in her Habjugatinu i.f A^ie than half a dozen 
fh'ifk Types or a ilofteu Panjdvhs It murks a complete nncl fd- 
!e.-> absorption. Gresit credit mu£?t Wallowed to (leneml Aiiuenkoff 
for the inexhaustible energy with which he has worked for this 
eon £?utiimat ion. 

Touching the fncllitit^ rif the line lor English traveller*;. I 
heard that lees objection is now mist'd to the appearance nf 
strangers tluin was formerly the case, th<mgh this apjieared 
fm Enyii*}* to l>e a general belief rather than im induction from 
tfnv^Li-jn cases. So great, however. Is the traffic upon the 

line that a stronger might conceivably travel along ii unobserved. 
Ho would, however, of course, be liable to 1** warned oil" or sent 
back if he could not produce a *|K?ciaJ permit from Si. Petersburg* 
Ii Is ]Mi-aiblo, as time w*** on, tJmt the stringency of ilit-e 
regulations may Ieo relaxed* Nevertheless, the experience i.f 
subsequent English travellers upon tile mi!way* including a lady, 
was not a (avimmble one. They wem t resited wit h some discourtesy 
and suapiemu* the First Secretary uf a British Legation being 
actually brought, upon si lictitiouE charge, before u Ku^iun jxilice 
ctiLiil at Samarkand. Tin -e uinenitit^ wen. 1 , I sulisequeuLly heard, 
intended ns n reply to my own too truthful description of Kusosin 
[iHsiii's and policy in Central A sin. 1 

1 have already spoken of the Mullah Kari- Kiosnovotbk exten¬ 
sion, now sanctioned, The suggested branch from Cliaijui to Kerkl 
along the left bank of the Amu Daria, which was w good deal 
talked about at the time of the Afghan war scare in the spring 
of 188ft, has ^iuce disappeared from view, and will probably not. 

* I im lcmpl«! to IDT i]i this contest that ihere issmnll iaducL'lneUt to any 
English umtpr to eadeftVQur tp treat Jiusmji with fairness or fcnerwtty in matter- 
wtwn thn two mtiara happen to !*.■ politic*! or national rival*. After lining a 
work which nspLml. and wns. J bcllu re, CtHniderpd, to render pn-n tor juttlCtt 
Italian taboiLTs nml uiffiH fn Central Asia than any recent publication, the craty- 
UuMan ndanwledguiant that ] received was a enisling article from the W- 
kaown Ru^iuu writer in the English press, tins blflckoning out of crciy iiaesage 
of my book that anything but uompJEmcmaiy to Ratlin by the Pm** Cennor- 
&hj p of th.it country, tati-rl the remark, in n Eluding Hussion tcWspapW, that if nn 
KnglinlimiiJi wait! pay ml.. h a tribute Co th* merit* of IbtPsLrma i n Central A-hia, 
whftt fools must Ebo latter be not- to take prent.-r advantage of our Umocenoe I 
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again lw hoard of lilt forward operation# are contemplated. On 
tin- other hand, the cxteuFUMi from the present termimi* at 
Samarkand to Tashkent, which I previously predicted as 
tin; probable, kaa emerged lute clearer petfcpective j and 
raraEu Genera! Amieiikofl' hoped to be able to start work upon 
Rmlwiiy ^ j w jf a y | S90. 1 It has since been announced that 
the Cvnr has given Isis approval to the scheme drawn up by a 
special commission for the great Siberian Railway, did khi riling upon 
the Pacific at Yladivnstock* which is to be I-JS-Ij miles in length, 
to occupy ten years in txnisirnctinn, and to cost a sum variously 
+■ vt tin al ed at fur an i r wen tv-five t < a ft >rty mill h ms st i j rl mg , !3 81 lc mi Id i he 
scheme be carried ont T it cannot be long boforo die Transcaspian 
Railway, prolonged by then to Tashkent, will be carried forward 
till it joins the Siberian trunk line ami completes the circle with 
European Russia. The point of junction i* said to have been, fixe 1 1 
al Omsk, In Tniimsispia itself a branch line is talked nf from 
Kaiibent on Hie Tejexid to Sarukhs. This would take llw&h 
eighty miles nearer to Herat, 

Cftfiling our eyes back upon Europe, where the Caucaamn rail¬ 
way system is- the hidi^pensahlr corollary and complement of the 
Transcaspian Railway, we find that after many delays Hie 
Ekunpun VladikavkaF-Petrofsk line i^ said once again to have 
the Imperial sanction;* although other voices 
are heard recommending a junction with the Central Russian lines 


1 Captain A C. Yule, the latest Emdkh traveller cm ihg 
^taLobfiT 1890), informs mu I tint there is now tin JdeaoE ixuiLimijElu Ebr line frt>Eii 
Smxartantl to Khofcimdp ton* to aTflld ihr eifiensti of bridging the ftyr Daria, 

* After * prcrtjBrted c*ntro*cr*v beUtm the rival rctuumia aoombfoed mil 
and waU-iway, and a ™tmu*u* nUwaj, the latter utl- rfodded upob In Hmh 
last. The linu will nm from Zlutau*t T the prtisont tertujim* nf the gniuum-'L'fb 
bn.’ to the miring ilktriei* flf Htatk am! CbeUabltuik {M miles); thmL r;L 
TokaJlnsk, Kntask, Hark-h^k, KrunLomM^ imd fcuuk, m jiijdi Odinsk (Ijss 
the estimated cast r.f this sectiun being or 4 £Dot. a tnik- 

Tbonco the line will mu rtrf U&btitfhidn, Itfentek, s. Ekiikol, Smtrn^ uud 
JLnl^ruvk:., to TJuiliriwtoak, C-Mn mik'ft.) Total kj.gtk J h 7^ mil** ; toted esii- 
maleil cwk SG.TGii.Oonf,, or nd JkY&ng* of 7,080/, a mile. Work Juu, t^ ( . n 
nieaced at bolh iritiratkiift; ami hi few verst* of mil* wen? hurriedly kjcj Jlt 
Vhutlvnstrivk to enable llie Coreviu-h lu perform the opening Gflrumouv hi ttm 
Aimuaer of lMU.. 

1 This lino wfiuld be 160 mite# long, and would, it Is estimated, coat l,200 n tmi 
In the Ruslan FEnanciiti Ealiffiiite* for W0 t « Bum of 100,0001. w njlnttwl f !r thii 
j^furleacy values of cvn*tjrucrioiL Prom Feimfok fluke, n farting ex _ 
temion, 230 mile* in ien^tli^ ulso dlsoomd. 
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jind the Volga at the same time by a rail to Fetrofek f™tn Tsaritsin, 
Simoltuicomly a (jonmiission ha?- !weu entraateil with She task ut 
reporting upon the feasibility of a tunnel through the main 
of tin- Cnueuzus fium Vladikavkaz or to® neighbouring piitit 
to a station on the Ritum-Tiflisj line . 1 Surveys sire also being 
made for a line freni Ailji-Ksbulon the BstWU-Buku line N 1 Astara 
on the Persian frontier The fact that all these rival project? are 
at the same iiioiueiit on the feya’s is an indication of (he impoi l unci 
most wisely attached by Russia to the improvement of her direct 
communication? between European Russia and the Caspian; sinee 
nnv military operation* undertakan upon the eastern tide ol the 
latter sea must depend for their reinforcements arid supplies almost 
wholly upon oonvspoiidence with the West. ( _ t 

While in Traiizcuspia I penned 1 he* following worth to the 1 Times 
newspaper: * Mv ears have been, as usual, assailed with stories oi 
the intrigues and scandals. the drinking, gambling, and 
iiinmir in vicn, that, unknown to the authorities at home, 

oJspii* are said to prevail in Russian military circle# tn J rmiB- 

eaapia. So pendetent and, it may be added, so couaurtent are 
these tales, that they must contain a large percentage of truth. 
Young man wlio liave committed indiscretions, or lost money, or 
taken to bad habit? in European Russia are banished to a tempo¬ 
rary pmgn to rv in Central Asia, m fiugetfulness of the fai t that 
the painful tedium of life in thosu regions is an incentive ™ther 
than a deterrent to rep-tit 1011? uf the old offence. Accordingly, 
every Russian station in Central Asia is rife will. g<^ip and 
scandal. Everv prominent man has a host of enemies who would 
stick at nothing in order to pull him down. An outward show of 
discipline masks acute discontent, evil tempers, and ill-regulated 
habits. Much must be forgiven in consideration of the frightful 
climate and the utterly odious life. But it is questionable whether 
a Power so represented in Central Asia w one whose jnnr.il prestige 
is likelv to remain in the ascendant, or whether its forces if 
directed against an enemy , might not be found to have beau weak- 

ened bv tlie Long-existing canker/ 

These remarks, which were not lightly or unadvisedly written. 

■ It is Hail] Ilue inwh 4 line, leaving the m«n nUlimy at a slfllloa nerLhof 
VlmtiVavtas, jnipltt fellow Lho HoSii Dulik- tlirouuh lliv Cwujz-US. loercv ;, tunnel 
k-W ihiifl Are imEti* e u longth. cvnJ rpe + at nuiiFlnm*? *f 113 milos. iip:m -'TW 
on thy Tifiin Hallway Bin i\w Oftsi would he enemnuiu. 
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caused, 1 1 k-1u'vp t soma offence; but how true they wen? appeared 
i.u,ly a few month-afterwards in an explosion of scandal. wrong- 
tl< itng. and intrigue, which shook the society of Tnuiscasplu to 
its foundations, and wjih nut teitdinfltvd until then? hml been n 
complete atul radical recuneLrucUoa in the prrmnirf of the 
^" llr Government. Into the story itself, which b an uuuttrsc- 
Ehan^ t j ve one i rt ;]| not enter. The upshot of the entire 
mailer was that General Kuroputkm is now Governor-General of 
Tnui&CEKpia in the plan- of General Komaroff, and that f’tkmel 
Alihhaiioff has been removed from his important and responsible 
■post at. ilerv, and lias been plart-d at the disposal of the military 
authorities of the tlauL-uaus. Simultaneously 11. Tchnrikoff. the 
accomplished «*pre«*ntJit ivt* of Russia at the Court of Bokhara, 
haB been succeeded by my friend M Lessor, of Afghan Boundary 
fipwn . -mid till recently Russian Consul-General in Liverpool. 
Further to the east, General Rost-uboeh no longer rules asGovernuiv 
(ieueml at Tashkent, but lius Wn replaced by General Vrevsky, 
formerly head of the police at Odessa. General Aiinedkoff did not 
escape in the universal wave of slander nml denunciation, but 
appears so far to have triumphed over his accusers. 1 

These change*- the effbet of which cannot fail to lie consider¬ 
able, have been synchronous with the long-contemplated racon- 
Ijiiinpea struction of the Tran sen apian Goverumeut. An official 
i n«- < r decree was promulgated in St. Petersburg on Slunk iii>. 

1 tjfJlt, organising a separate administration for (he 
Government of Trarmraspia. Henceforward the latter post is, 
except in certain particulars, relieved from dependence ujioii the 
Government of the Caucasus, and enjoy* n limited independence, 
analogous to that which prevails in Turkestan, including the privi¬ 
lege of direct correspondence with rh>- Foreign Office at St, 
Petersburg. Tliis is a change that hns lung been diseased, if not 
anticipated, and that is thoroughly justified by the incrt-miing 
imlitical weight and individuality of Tmnscaspia. Simultaneously 
the four Khans of Mere, whom I described in my previous book, 
haw been deprived of adminutrative functions over their fr-llmv- 
t.ribesnu'n, while retaining their pensions of 12<>/. a year for life. 
Their place hot- been taken by Rufina officers. No mare m iking 

1 In March ISSi it wps. unnounccd iJuit Guniifiil Amninknlt would hoi nyoin 
futurn to Ttanjcnspai a* Director of the Hflilnny, winch mu innufumKl to ihc 
control of General Kropotkin, 
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cotild be given 'if the tmer^srifiil di^iutignition of a\d 
tribal ties* customs, and tradition# among the conquered I mkomime^ 
who, little more than ten year# ago, vert fighting like fienda 
against those wlu.nn they now humbly follow and serve. 

More sigtiifioimt even than the new lor in given to the Govern- 
imnit of Tnmarikiipia i# the chnmctor null jfertfanalitY of the new 
Governor, In pkiTtS of u quiet and umvailike proft^otv 
who was happier when labelling hi* inlets than when 
iHitkh. n-yicwiug his men. we have the right-hand man and 
niter ego of Skobduff, and the fire* soldier and strategist in Central 
Asia- Dorn in 1S-IS. Kurepctkiu entered the Turkestan m-my at 
the ngts of eighteen, and, among other operations, was present nt the 
siege and subsequent capture of Samarkand. Having j Missed out 
first from the Staff College in 1871. he spent a year in Algeria, 
where ho joined the French expedition to the Great Rahuia, and 
wrote his lirs-t work upon the campaign- He then returned to 
Central Asia, ami wna cm SkobeWs staff during the war with 
Kilobaud. in which he was wounded and received tl„- t Ws ■ : Sr. 
George. Ill I87ti he was sent on a special mission to negotiate it 
treaty with Yakub Beg of Kashgar (as a counterblast to the 
British Mission of Foreytb), nnd made (his the subject of his second 
work. In the Russo-Turkish war he was Chief of the Staff to 
SkobekCmid at its close was appointed head of the Asiatic section 
of the General Staff; while occupying which p^-t he wrote a tkml 
work on the recent war. In 1870 he again returned te Central 
Asm. in coBUimnd of the Turkestan Rifle Battalion, and in the, 
following vear executed n brilliant mnrefa at the head of a column 
across the Turkoman desert in order to join Skolmfefftf Geok l epe, 
arriving in lime to lead one of the three dMaicim to the assault. 
Sitiee then lie has been the chief adviser of tin: War Office in St. 
Petersburg an nil questions of Central Asian admiuistrattm, nr 
strategy, Trad now returns in the prime of life to the highest 
command m a country of which he known mere than any liung 
Russian general. His strategical abilities mul reputation for 
courage render Ins appointnient one of extreme significance. Nor 
can it be forgotten that ho is the author of the fhmoim secret 
memorandum upon the invasion of India by IWum troops 
which is generally accepted » Rw*™ military oire e, uuemUdy¬ 
ing tile most orthodox and feasible scheme of advance, and 1o 
which t shall have occasion to refer in later chapters. General 
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Kiiropalkm tms already (1891) inaugurated quite a new reign in 
Tmmc&spitq and military evcrCEse and movement are the order of 
the day. Hiw salary is K400L a year, and SQOI. allowances, n 
redaction of UOOt upon the pay of Kornaroftl M* Lessor k better 
acquainted* perhaps, than any living Russian with the Central 
A si fit i and frontier questions on their English ns* well ns their 
Ruadan side* General Vrevsky mdcretood to be a man of 
nctkhiK Hi* predece^or, General Bosenbncb, was a man or pence. 
In the coincidence* therefore* of tUese three appoiiitiueijts, 
EhgliihnKUi have reasonable cause for believing, not that the 
Central Asian question is riecesfwiJy abort to enter upon a new 
or violent stage, hnt that the interests of Russia in thus-' regains 
are likotv to lie safeguarded wirll unc-mmum vigilance. Since 
writing these words I have heard that General Karoputkm hxm at 
the same time given a taste of hi* quality and initiated Ms regime 
liv ordering the expulsion of all foreigiiera from IVauscnspia, 
including the one Englishman whom I have 1>*fore mentioned. 

It emmnt indeed escape our notice that Bu^Ia is with much 
prudence utilising a periial of pence and repfor the niystediatie 
consolidation of her position in her new territories. The 

ItuiiHlfcLU , * t t 

caWid** strain of conquest was great* and produced u temporary 
dislocation of force. The crisis of 1885 found her. re- 
intively, even prepared for advance than imtwelve*, 
In the intervening five years, however, she has in ado great and 
invaluable strides, while the still incomplete uliaractcr of many of 
the undertakings to which I have referred is an evidence that her 
ambitions fail os yet far short of realisation. Sweeping our eye 
in retrospect over the entire stage from the Black Sea to the Ox:us t 
we note tin 1 piercing of t lie Surain 'funnel and consequent addition 
to the utility of the Tmnscaiicaidau Railway ■ the contemplated line* 
tmm the north of the Caucasus la I he south at Tifli*, or to the 
Caspian at Petrofek ; the steady enlargement of Hie Caspian 
marine; the change nf railway terminus to Kramovod^kj the 
increase of rolling stock and mechanical improvements on the 
Transcaspian tine; the emancipation of the Transcaspian Govern- 
men t t and still further dissolution L*f tribal cohesion among I he 
Tarkotnans; tlit- construction of new barrack* At Mew, Amu 
Daria, Kcrki* and other places, and of military cantoumcnts at 
various spots, notably Sheikh -hmnui, near Kara Tepe : on the 
Afghan frontier | the appointment of Ruaamu officer* and non- 
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cu tn tit issioned officers to the Bokharan army: 1 and the contemplate, I 
railway otmuDi to Sarah ha And Tashkent. Much of these steps 
in itself would lie important; Iml their combination, it' effectively 
carried out, as there is every reason to siip]Kis« will lk*ton* long be 
the case, will place Kn^ia in a position almost incredibly «U|ierior 
to that whirli she occupied in 1885. At the same time she ia intro¬ 
ducing compulsory odneatiou for her Asiatic subjects in Russian 
schools, and is applying to TransCSftpia the strict passport, sjsttm 
of European Russia, If we take a leap over the intervening iive 
hundred miles, which w described ss Alglumistau oh the map, and 
observe what is being done on the Indian side of that myaterioiw 
middle ground, we shall find as great, cause for Mtbfetion on our 
own part as uiuv the Russian: 1 on theirs. Either side is bo«tj 
with preparation!;. But prepare! ions for war have a tendency to 
prolong peace; and tflejicriettee seems to allow that two equally wall- 
prepared countries are much less likely to fight than two ill- 
pivpnred ones, or than two countries of which the better prepared 
is burning to profit bv the backwardness of the less. 

If 1 were naked again at this time to cast a horoscope of the 
immediate political future in Central Asia (for extended prophecy 
would lie absurd), 1 should reply that [he omens are still 
He f U t»™ tbw0 peace,* 'Pime seems to strengthen the conviction 
on both Sides that awllfei.m could nut be umliiwd to a small area or 
ton brief period of time, but that it must have farerwtfhing 
queues winch none can foresee. The notoriously peaceful ]u- 
elivitirs or tin- reigning Czar are a potent factor m the situation, 
but nne upon Which in the me ttled state of Russian society it is 
unsafe to depend too implicitly; although it .nay bo hoped that 
the same instinct will Ew developed in his eldest boo, who recently 
toured through the Indian dominions of the Queen. Afghanistan 
remains as it has now been for half a century, the key otr he situa¬ 
tion If Russia continue- to respect alike her own plighted wont 
mul the boundaries of her neighlkitira. Hie Cossack and die Sepoy 

may remain friends, nr a distance, for some time to come. 

* 


■ Amwwifl.Ht In the -Voir,'* January I Ml 

* A* thfe* iWbp.iq.r- Himewhilt disquil'tliil’rilliwpra 
advance in the POmhs mul vLfcJwhtre; nml H “ j-Halt 
tlm>huhl uf « more ltoqliLfc«l urn. 
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CHAPTER V 

FROM ASEiKAIlAD TO KOCH Aft' 

Wild warriors of (lie tmqqolJie hills* 

T, MUOHU, Pftpfot t*f Aft Orman. 

A T t ho station nt Aahkaljnd I was accosted by 11 Persian servant 
whom Colonel Stewart had ix j en kind enough to send out to meet me 
AttUu] ni frfim the British Conciliate nl Meshed 'Che Lamp, which 
he had also despatched f Wns* I understood, awaiting my 
arrival somewhere on the Persian side of the frontier^ oyer thirty 
miles distant. The Russian authorities at Meshed being reluctant 
to give permission to English s abject ^ resident in Peis [a to cross 
the border into Hi is-i an Tmiiscaspia, my future attendants wore 
unable to meet nie at Ashkahad : but the Persian, to whom the 
restriction did not apply* had U*en despatched (hither to guide me 
to the frontior, Unfort oautety. neither of us sjxtke any tongue that 
was intelligible to the other, aaid an intermediary was equally 
difficult to find, I drove to the Governor^hmeral'* bouse through 
kli fft^ating volumes of dust, only io discf>ver that General Koinan iff 
hud left the day before r and that my previous year's acquaintance 
with him wotdd stand me in no stead* The Col one] commanding 

O 

in his absence, whom I next sought, and who was .without instruc¬ 
tions as regards myself* expressed a desire to telegraph to St. Peters¬ 
burg for information, and i el the meantime suggested that I mighr 
with advantage devote n few days to I he charms off Ashkahad. An 
\ knew fix>m form i* r r-x ] n ri or ire ■]mt t] a- m - vn iv * >f ihemc*t n leagrv 
ch^criprion. consisting only of a common native bazaar„ Severn! 
Rural an shops, the houses inhabited by the Russian civil and 
military officials, and the military cantonments—planted down on 
a flat and featureless desert, and wrapped up in a perpetual whirl- 
wind of dust 1 —I declined the invitation and expressed my desire 

! In lS* 1 r when Hie Rqsrian* itendfrl TmiLscaspui,Aahkabad *ns rv Turtamim 
*rttkmciit GOfl itihitkti*. Being: cunntitutcil the Bahian capital it fpofcdilr 
chang ed it h- character and uiMutal it s dfmtmioim In 1SS4 it contained a pupi- 
Intfoii of 4+000 ; m ISS6 of L0,ta)O p excluiitc uE the military. Since ihm it has 
remaini*I nl a little above iliat figure. 
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to proceed At once. As this intention appeared to be incompatible 
with any concealed design to spy out the land. 1 was permitted to 
depart, although I reo&ivod no am bitanee or offer of assistance in 
the dilemma in which i tv a- placed ah regards my arrangement*. 
The (act is. the Hussion military authori-tie- tin not very much care 
nlxmi teeing Englishmen at Aslikabad, and have on more than 
one occasion shown an incivility rare in so polite a people. 

Having nt last entered into communications with my Persian, 
through thi- medium of two intervening parties, and having spent 
some hours in rearranging my baggage ami transferring 
nun or . t (<j tunics, I .-farted forth an hour Indore sundown, in- 

tmnticr tending to drive in a (lrqshky to the mountains, and to 

ride the remaining distance on a horse which had been brought lor 
rue by the Persian. A niisuucbremndiiig, arising from the too 
numerous necessary links in our chain of conversation, resulted in 
my baggage being losi fir the night, in the Persian having to walk 
fifteen miles, and myself being compelled to ride entirely alone to 
the frontier at midnight, and there to wander about till by good 
fortune 1 struck the encampment at 1 A.M. 

The road upon which l travelled, anil which I shall now describe, 
is one of"great importance, inasmuch a- is provided Russia with a 
h»l tv „r P»*™t® way of putry into the coveted previi ice of K horasu 11. 
HwaX'’ Immediate!v after her subjugation of the Turkomans in 
x£*L 1881, she *rt to work to consolidate her position upon the 
*™ d Persian border and to utilise the advantages which con¬ 
quest hud given her over her weak and timid neighbour on tin- 
south A strategical ascendency she already possessed by virtue 
of her newlv acquired territories, and of a border treaty which she 
proceeded forthwith In conclude with Persia, and which placed the 
crest of tJie mountains as well as the command of the principal 
water-supplies in her liands. 1 dene ml Amieiiki >lf a nul way promised 
her a commercial superiority not less assured, provided that her 
merchandise could easily and securely pass across the larder. 
Existing communications between the Turkoman Atek (literally, 
J skirt' nf the mountains) atid Khorasan were none of the best, and 
had been all but closed by the savage foray- of the border clans. 
It was for the purpose of opening up a new, -eeure, and direct line 
of connection that a military c/mruafo was patently commenced 
fri>in Ashkabad to the frontier, the IVreiflnH undertaking at I ho 
1 Prinltd Jis an AfipmntltS SO - 



same time to eo-operate in the amicable enterprise by conatrucring 
a similar road upon their ride of the boimdaiy which should meet 
tlat- Russian road, and event unlly link Aebkabad by ft carriageable 
highway with Kuchan and Meshed* The Persian section nf the 
nmd wan entrusted to General Gasteiger Khan, an Austrian 
Engineer officer it] the service of the Shall. Before the (dose of 
1888 flm Russian section* thirty miles in length, had readied the 
frontier \ but the Persian, it is needless to add* had scarcely betm 
commenced arid showed no signs nf progress* Irritated at tlibs 
delay, and at the advantage presumed to have been gained by Great 
Britain in the Karnn Concession of 1888, Russia now put on the 
screw at the Persian Court - 5 and, among thtfittTpiilationa of a secret 
agreement which has not been divulged, insisted upon the immediate 
completion of the Adikuhad-Kticbim mad. The Shall did not 
relish | he injunction, but was powerless to resist* General lins- 
teiger Khan was relieved of hi^ office, it being variously alleged 
that he had quarrclli*d with the Governor-General of Khantsau* and 
that he had been found st-creily corresponding with the 1 Lilians ; 
and the contract was entreated to ila* Malckn-t-Tnjjir or Head of 
the Merchants' Guild at Meshed, who undertook to complete thu 
work in a year at ft cost of l3 f OU0L receiving in return a conce^ 
ah.m of the rest-houses, wells, and collection of tolls along the route. 
This wbh the sit uni, ion when J travelled upon the road in the 
beginning of OctoW 1S80. 

Leaving A*1 1 kabaci kii a -*mthi^rly direction, the mad -trikes 
across the plain towards the mountains [t i-of uniform width, 
& ^ twenty-five feet, and, although near the town if was full 

metum of holes* yet the gradients, even in the sta jietft parts, are 

aach as to render it easily available for the passage of artillery* 
At a distance of eight miles it reaches tile fool oflhe hills and then 
winds up 3 i Intend valley parallel to the axis of The main rangy of 
the Kopct i)ugh + Later on an ascent in zigzags commences. [end¬ 
ing, at a distance of fifteen miles, into a narrow mountain gillge, 
at whose bottom h a stony torrent bed, empty when 1 passed it r 
but evidently liable to a sudden rush of water in times of melting 
snow or Hood. It must be economy rather tlin.ii any practical 
object that lias induced the Rusdans to cross ami recross ibis 
torrent^bed* not by bridges, but by a rough stone causeway built 
through the channel itself, and already in many places broken up 
and swept away. A second series of zigzags leads, at about the 
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twenty-fifth milt*, itilo h tliVdlsti' upland valley, ncn«ss which tin# 
road runs in a dreary line until. again passing into tin* Mil*. it 
rear]it *h tin* [Indian village of Baj tiirin (literally. ‘ Inhere of the 
Tolls ‘J, previously known as A ml an. al about one mile beyond 
which the crest *iss mounted that marks the boundary between 
llussian and Persian territory. Neither mi the road nor at the 
frontier wen* (here any Hus.-inn soldiers, though the t hiet "t ilii 
Staff at Arilikabad hod presented me with an order for passing any 
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that L might encounter. Tin- tac t is, Russia can afford to leave 
tide port itin of her Asiatic frontier absolutely unguarde!, aggr^n?n 
from Persia being out of tie* question, and none but Rnesmns or 
natives going the Other way. Near the end of the road, however, 
and at* a short distance from the frontier, I found a Imgi* rectangular 
stone building in couc^e of construction, which is. I believe, to 
serve the purposes of a guard- and rest-house combined Hiu 
Persian llaj GiZ, when* then* is a Custom-house « «*"* *"" 
are levied on caravans from AsLkubud. is a small village of mud 
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hut.'* clinging to the liill ride, at about two railt-s from tlif frontier 
down a valley ; and lien- it was that, stumbling along Go foot with 
my bridle on ray arm. I fortunately struck my camp. A glorious 
Tricon, idealising i ]ti- puml and sombre landscape, had cheered ray 
solitary ride and guided me to my ctestination. There was not an 
atom of veld tire on the brown bleak liill'; and not a sign or sound 
of life on the road except a miv Caravan, moving with music of 
camel4xdk through the rilener. 

The mountain range through which I had been passing, in 
whose spurs and branches 1 spent another two days before reaching 
Kachan, and in whoso rugged eastern nun ideations 1 
Border was to wonder for the ten days following, is the eastern 
aiotuLtaiuH j^jflngnt-ion of the great Elfaurc range that runs like a 
mighty ruck wall along the entire northern border of Persia, 
Connected with the Caucasian system upon the west* it follows nt 
distances varying from ten to thirty miles the south const line of 
the Caspian, throwing up on its way the prodigious peak of 
Demavend (I0 r 4OH ft,), until, temporarily arrested in the valley 
of the Gurgmi beyond ArirnWl. it assumes a mw lease of vigour 
in the knotted mountain ridge? that- stand one behind I he other 
like infantry files, with an axis pointing from north-west to south- 
east, in the middle district between tlie Turkoman plains and the 
northern fikirts of the Great Persian Desert. I'urther on the con¬ 
nection is as distinct with the misnamed Par-) pa mi sail, range above 
I lend r it-.df a western cont intuition of the tremendous Hindu 
Kuril. In the region under examina* ion. the border ranges on tile 
north are known by the names of tile Keren Dagh and Kopot Dagh, 
whilst the main and still higher inland ridge, enclosing the valley 
of the Atrek on the south* bears the successive names of Ala Dagh 
and Binalud Kuh. The upland valleys concealed between these 
parallel barriers haves an average elevation uf 4,000 feet, and are 
dominated by peaks that claim an altitude of from 8,000 to 11.000 
feet. It in said that in Khorasan alone there are not less tlian 
sixteen summits which answer to rhi* description. Nothing can 
exceed the bleak sterility of their outward form, Unredeemed by 
any verdure but ii -stunted and scanty growth of jumper, watered 
by few springs, and Wit It little or nn seal upi.ni the slopes T the grey 
liim--1oiie tells with frank and ibrbiddmg rfthmrery s?s ivri : ..|.. 
geological tale. It was not. out of keeping with the chill and 
savage character of these lulls that until the Iasi decade they were 
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tin.* chosen haunt of rapi i ic find murder, thf I urknman waii-InjntefB 
siTNping down like a frame through their sillen gorges, aiul lulling 
with sword mid iniiski’t upon the villages <uid llocks that pri'tuiii m 1 
to survive their repeated devastation*. 

lr was slid, when the Russians Vgan to build the Aslikahad- 
Kuchan road, (lint they contemplated in tin* lilture laying upm it 
a line of rail*—whether a mil if'ad or a steam tramway— 
xdRmad that should facilitate their connection with Meshed. As 
has lh>fn pointed out to me, however, by an English Engineer officer 
who has inspected the work, flinch can not possibly lie the case, the 
zigzags by which the ridges an* surmounted bring of n character 
with which, in their pre^nt condition, no railroad in the world 
could grapple; while the same may lie *aid of many of the 
angles on the Persian section of the road between Baj Girlia and 
K urlum. It would be easy enough to lay a line of rail* from 
Kucban to Meshed, where the track would run ujion a level plain. 
But no purpose would be served by such an outlay; and it is more 
probable, as will lie pointed out later on, that, if Meshed is to be 
brought into correspondence with the Russian mil way system, it 
will lx* from the opposite direction. 

Prom Baj fiirtm there are two short marches, nVr Durbadmn 
and I mam EnH, to Kucban. The distance is said to be 12 fit rmM*> 
nominally 48 mill*, I reckon the stages, however, fmm Ashkabad 
ns follow: Mir r 
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Aulitft^iatl to Itaj Cirltfl 
Raj Glrtaa to Persian l>>. 
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Between the frontier and Kachan, the present camel and mule 
track does not follow precisely tin* same line as will the tbutwtc, 
Tbf latter* it is imdei>rtood > will make; a A-feifr hy 
Efcf Augbnz, mid will avoid other steep or difficult place*. 

HvmitiiBlm I Iwpt continually striking upon tin? ni~ 
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n little science into the jimc^dioga, but he died u month later ; 
f. 11 cluUvt ‘ ‘Wgia^rLug- talent Un£ since been thought rdiieii-ut, 
it is* a |xkh> look-out Ibi- tins durability of the undertaking, Tim 
IuIki liners I saw at work were engaged in die moat leisurely fashion; 
ami if the Malek-et-Tnjar completes bU rontract in double l lie 
tune specified I shall be eery mudi surprised. 

losing down the valley in a south-easterly direction fmm Bm 
tJlu P reiimt *<*&» timing]! stony hills anil glens that 

UurijiL'tiun ri ™*>df*d mt* strangely of the Forlorn lielt of cuontrv in 
gjf*** M cmseed between Jerusalem and Samaria. 

A little further we mitered a narrow defile, which wft* mi 
steep that I was iibliged to dismount and lead down my In >rse. Small 
watch-towers perclied like eyries on tli<- cliff tops" and a rudely 
constructed wall of stones built across the ravine, wore reminder 
ot r)ie not yet forgotten days of Turkoman foravs. At the end of 
the gorge we emerged upon a smalt circular plain, in which the 
village of Darhachua takes advantage of the presence of a lltl>1intoill 
Stream, deriving therefrom both its mka JStr* and wherewithal 
>d life. A square andosm-e with high mud walls and projecting 
toweis ;,r Mie angles was, « sight with which \ was t« fomur drill v 
it not hourly familiar later on, and winch wiu an efcmenrar'v 
obligation of tactics imposed by the Turkomans upon even- village 
within r. hundred mile- u f their border. At Dorbadatn (11 niil.-.i 
r spread a carpet in ati orchard and lunched. 

Following the gorge by which the river Sharek enters the 
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villa-re of Imam Kuli. built, ns art? all these Persian mountain 
Tillages in tiers upon the? hill side—a series of squalid mini terraces 
pierced by loiv hull's for doorways. Tin: headman i>f tin 1 village 
offered me bits house, Lilt l preferred the prospect of cold in a tent 
1o the certainty nf Bean indoors. Here I wae nn't by a messenger 
from I lie llkhant or Chief of Kachan, whc-se capital t was to visit 
on the morrow, and who hail been apprised of tny arrival. 1 be 
emissary,an old gentleman with white beard most imperlccllv dyed 
with henna, inquired at what hour I proposed to arrive uf Kachan, 
ne bis master wished to give me n befitting reception outside I lie 
town, f gave him the rtiiufanrciw at mum. ile sugp'-'twl that 1 
sin. mid spend no entire day at Imam Kidi — a si licit nth* on my 
tiebalf which I found to 1'-' due to his own reluctance to make the 
ivlurn jonraev to Kachan with sufficient speed to anticipate mj 
arrival. I replied that the irresistible attractions nf Kachan drew 
me on. 

As l started at seven o’clock the next morning, ti party of 
pilgrims} for Meshed, who had come from Iteshf, rw I'zun Ada and 
Kobiritii w . Asfikubud. 1 passed out of the village on donkey buck iu 
KwHun P|.|,||j (,f (no. singing loudly in praise nf All mid liuseiii, 
and other saints of the Shiah calendar, I followed the main road 
out of the valley, and then struck off to tin' south-west, taking a short 
cut over a rolling range of hilts which constitute the watershed 
U*tween the streams that drain north to the Atek and those that 
drain south to Kuchan. In a ravine mi the left could be discerned 
the small villages of Kelnt-i-Shuh Moluonmed, watered hy uktv«i 
or underground aqueduct, and further on Kclat-KMidlaiuniiinuid 
(Mullah Mahmud 7). ITufiW was no contrast of colour on tin- 
barren bills, even though they now became lower and more 
undulating, while their Hunks hud in parts lieeu plough,*d for 
grain. The landscape might have been draped in khaki, I hat 
excellent but unlovely material with which we clothe our soldiers in 
torrid cl ubob, Zobaran (l h miles), though i he name signifies plenty, 
did nut by its appearance betray that it enjoyed plenty of anything 
bm Stones and dust. However, a tiny rill of clear water fed a 


1 The TnuiscaiUiiau ver 7 wod tsy Jtii.vMllmill pilgrim* of 

fwth panrerioM. wakiiut their *ajr to or tom the .acred dm..*, or *bo 

SUMS* of Com ml Asia it supplies «n agnwaWe .. . the m-n Juttmflj 

to atou». ami U «,aaUy fur tJmi to mi-i By *» 

Persian SW ami the MuhimMact* uf tl.o Wat. It i« twumbIJ uwd ™ the 

plIgTlEItllj^C trJ tho flhriTlCMjf |XCift Ht McsIimJ. 
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small pool and watered a few straggling poplars and willows* 
The two remaining farmk to Kiichrm wore full/ami it was 
a little past noon when I arrived. For thmse-qiuutisrH of an hour 
beforehand I had seen the town and it£ orcliEmL? and vineyard* lying 
far below in the midst of n limad valley*like a footprint of red mould 
upon a -ruidy ih>«i\ The limits of the highly cultivated ground 
around the town were distinctly marked ; and it was m though 
some giant, stepping over the earth, had planted one big foot in 
this desolate I to! low of tlie world's surface, which bad straightway 
burgeoned and blossomed under the magic touch* On the north and 
south the valley wua confined by rolling ranges which stretched awav 
towards Shirwan in the west and eastwards m the direction of 
Meshed* Within about two miles of the town 1 and m the Inst 
swell of the hill Iw^fore descending into the plain,X struck the mum 
TOid again, ami galloped briskly towards the walk. About a mile 
then: from a bridge with a single high arch and no attempt at i\ 
parapet spanned thy then waterless channel of the Atrvk. 1 A 
I luck of gijais wan standing in the dried-op I* A ami sipping the 
little remaining moisture in a few stagnant pools* A few dusty 
poplars fringed the banka of the vanished stream* On the other 
side vegetation ivn* general and even prolilic. Orchards or peaches, 
mulberry, apricot, ami pomegnmat© were yellowing under the fall 
of the y^ar, Hie enclosures were thickly planted with vines 
*t niggling in irregular doable raws with broad deep irrigation 
i reaches lor the water between, and presenting an appearance 
very unlike the trim precision of Elm vim vanis of Bordeaux I k, 
industrial energy of Ivuclian sreins to be specialty devoted to the 
manufacture of wine, and in n scarcely less degree tu its oongxiTii|>- 
tioii, a genial tmmmiity which the Shiah Mahometiins have aerer 
Wn slow to claim for themselves from the stem asceticism of the 
Sunni dfigiiio, 

By tliiH time I wa$ much aurpi-Ued to haw met no carriage or 
ileputjitmn from the Kliaii. in view of flit- rwognWa m;i pti.Nii 
giwu to strangera nt Persian -cats of government, and of die 

‘ 111,11 Ulis 1,4 tJ * ™ ,itl *"•"» '-'f tki- At.rek I Ao not tin at time U w 
duabt It Flwni in the defile or Tabwfc Mow l ht-Allnlw..Afcbar btol',.-. silent 
twenty tnLlua iu the south of Kachan, ami is dumotimss Takarik j llr ^ 

tbat pi** Valentin* linker claimed to have (liscewod Li* real souro- m „ ,| 

Calk'd Kura Kazan (Binds Chaldron), ciiM* to SI,invan, H, lt he con only ],-,v 0 
ilinore.1 tbs upper eonrwof the rtw, btroutc at ihat time it mast have b^cii 
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preparations of ili^- previous Jay. 1 I remembered that when 
Colonel Baker came to Kachan in 1873. in the time of the same 
flrerptfpn nkhmi, he wm treated with a similar seen it ceremony on 
Em jtrrivai arrival, the reason being that the Khan waa deeping 
i effects of a heavy debauch the night before* As these orgies 
were said tu 1 m- of constant occurrence, it was extremely likely tliat* 
the aarnc plea might 1>- forthcoming for the failure to receive me 
now. However, I sufficiently verged in Oriental etiquette to 
know that in matter of cereinouy a foreigner i* taken at \\h own 
estimation, and that any failure* to vindicate hi* titular importance 
is ascribed not to modesty but hi weakness.* Accordingly I 
halted outside the walls of the town, which I declined to enter 
Under such am-pEci^, and sent on my Afghan sergeant and one -if 
flic TurkoETuin sgmws 3 to the house of the Khan, r^■ say that I 
had arrived at the hour agreed upon, and was surprised nt the 
indignity of being compel W to halt in a caravanserai outside the 
walls. In about ten minutes there was a clutter of hoofs; eight 
or ten horsemen galloped up; and a somewhat dilapidated single 
brougham, drawn by two grey steeds, cm one of which wa? iejo mi led 
a postilion, rumbled up to the door. The leader i-x plained that 
the Kliah was very much di^tre—‘<1 at my tegbinuffc Mimoynuc ; 
that he had intended to meet me m arranged, but that the 
messenger from Imam Ku3i + the old fellow with the skewbald 
Jieard. had named one o'clock as the hour of my arrival. He 
begged I would forgive the mistake and accept a house which be 
had prepared for me. My wounded dignity having received tills 
baUam + 1 mntmted the vehicle; my Iioi^e was led before; my escort 
come behind : and tin- Klmn ^ cavaliers galloped in front, clearing 
a way through the steer-■ nml liazwtn* with astoMinting rapidity. 

Entering the town hy a low gateway with earthen towers in 
the earthen wall, we jolted along n number of wmow and tortuous 
1 hji.^ + and at length pulled up at n house which, I was 
E ^ C TCi la,lty informed, the Khan had furnished anil placed at my 
JQ “ ftbpotial. 1'h ire excellent room, carp al and with 
whitewashed waits, relieved by filial low niches, looked out on si 

1 IdiMbal 1* I lie paiue of tlw taunted t^rort u*uaJly rat oat to meet & gi3t.fl 
ot dbitiB0tl«L; mtkmmtfrnr, tfi*t of tbr afflcM who* on Mmir of tlu? pHnccur 
govEmur, weleoraiefl ihe n*P 

: A iVisUn ffnrndp; will fn-niw^tly try to get this tetter ot hi* pint m Ibi* 
mim^L Ti«t «* much with th* intention of teing ndt to ratify Mi own I m- 

^ 1 ™m** <*■*!»■ 
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little open con it. in the centre nf which was ;l circular bfludn 
and fountain, Barron tided by flownr-betU—I hr normal interior of 
every Persian Hfflon. A Russian irnjuHWjr simmered nn the 
I able. mid some cane-bottomed efudrs (which a Persian nobleman 
invariably keeps for Eui'uipean visitors) stixtcl around* Hie entire 
garden wall of flic principal room wn- one large wimluw fmme, 
tilled, acoording to the prevailing Persian fashion* with little pities 
nf stained glass prettily net in n species of wooden lattice. The 
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second apartment, intended as a bedroom, contained a small iron 
stove of Pemati manufacture; and the niches in the widle were 
completely covered with Russian pichtres of ei character that. we 
4t?sociate either with tradesmen's advertisements at Christ inns linie 
or with the spec Id issues of illustrated newspaper*—vi 7 r brilliant! v 
ratciured pin ure* nf the Russian Royal Family, and fanciful jMir- 
tmits of black-haired houris with gorgeous necklaces and Imre 
necks mid armfi. Then.? were no less than four large* pictures of 
the Osar and Czarina, ami a coloured print of the principal 
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eovereignB af the wnj-ld, with tin- Czar, quite double the si^e of flic* 
rest* in tbo centre; and the old Boiperor of Gem any and ttie 
Emperor of Austria, of size Sw 2 . on Id* right and left . Queen 
\ ictorm, in a red silt drfti-*, occupied (lie central position in a row 
ol t]is^ third dimension. Along with these embellishments wen* 
muled tip n number of brightly coloured and gilded chromes of 
religious subjects. hucIi as the Virgin Maty, Christ, and different 
Samts of the Greek: calendar, contrasting curiniudy %vith the 
uniformed royalties and the dialling coquettes. The decorations 
of the room sufficiently indicated the foreign influences to which 
the Khan is most amen aid t% mid must originally have been demised 
for guest* of aiiother nationality than my own. Huge trays laden 
with pink and wMte'&wcrtincatrf now arrived from the Klims. who 
renamed his apologies asked when 1 would come to see him, and 
Inquired whether J would be willing to remit the punishment of 
the red^lk‘iinled emissary from Immii Kuli on the ground thnf, 
being a Kurd, lie had imperfectly understood the explanations 
of my Interpreter. I named five o'clock as t he hour of meeting, 
and gladly acquiesced in the pardon of the offender. 

And now* having arrived at Kuvhaii. Jet me. before proceeding 
furtlien give some idea of the diameter and inhabit as its of this 
Ctc^ctaI important frontier province, and of the personality of 
fLesBrijAinn j| H . Kurdish chieftain whose guest I was h and whom I 
was about to interview. 

Three hundred years ago the north-eastern (h ruler of Persia 
wa-j a.-* subject to Tartar inroad* as. till ten year* ago. ir was to 
PtuiUilua the ahtinmix of the Ahlial Tekkes, Collecting in the 
( j i;H()r1 . n|| north, they burst through the mountain 
KuMh gorges and defiles humt. homed, mannered, plundered, 
and retired with os much swift tier*- and as great impunity a* 
they had come, ir was characteristic of the disposition* of a great 
monarch that, recognising rlie inability of so timid a people as the 
Persians successfully to resist the invaders themselves, Sliah Abbas 
looked elsewhere fur hi* frontier garrison. Just as he tranaported 
an entire Armenian community fmm hi* north- wvh| provinces to 
Isfahan* in order to tench trade and attract prosperity to fin 
newly founded capital, so he now transferred an entire enui- 
m unity of warlike Kurdish tribesmen from the stune quarter, and 
planted them in the mountainous glens and uplands of h’hornoan* 
By this judicious act he served a double purpose; for he l*oth 
vol. I. n 
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fortified his position in the east and relieved himeelf of the 
insecurity mining from the bloody foinfe and divisions of the 
Kurelish claiiR in the west. 1 Tl*e expatriated tribes were the 
Bliaidillo, Kaferanlu. Kaiwanlti, and Amnnlu ; and it Sri said tbut 
while the transplantation of 10,000 families was origin idly con¬ 
templated by Abbas, the resistance of several of the chieftain* 
reduced tlit- number actually moved bo 15.000 families. 2 Settled 
in t hr mountains and valleys lietween Astmbad and Ch inarm], they 
held their new territories free fmm revenue or tribute, on the 
feudal ground of military service, being responsible tor the safety 
of the frontier and for the provision of mounted troops to the 
army of the King, The great richness of Kuelinn accounted for a 
money tribute being subsequently demanded from its ruler well. 
Bujmird. ns a poorer district, was not mulcted in moiv than a 
nominal annual present faun it* chief to the sovereign. The 
dependent position, no less than the hereditary instincts of the 
new-Comere T soon led to the acquisition by their chieftain* of great 
power and much ini port attoe. Of these, Kurban from an early 
date acquired the superiority* and the title of Ukhuni (i.e Lord of 
the IU or Clana) was bestowed upon its ruler, either in recogni¬ 
tion of his pre-eminence or, a> some say. in order rn mate him 
personally answerable to the central authority for the good be¬ 
haviour of the whole. Nevertheless the Kurdish settlers were 
constantly either in veiled or open rebellion];, and although Nadir 
Shah attempted to conciliate them by marrying a daughter of the 
Ilkhanh they took advantage of bis absence in India again to 
assert, their independence. At tins he was so infuriated that T 
vowing their complete extermination, he marched against Kuclum, 
and wo* already outside its wads when* in 1747, he was murdered 
in his tent. Again in the present century Kurban was in open 
rebellion against Fatli Ali Shall * and when Humes w as there in 
IS32 the town had just fallen, alter a protracted ri&ge, to rbt* 
army of Abbas Mirza, the heir apparent, whose artillery was 
directed by British officer, The experiences of the present 
Ilkhnm. which I shall presently relate, hare eh own that under the 
reigning Shall rebellion is a more precarious experiment; ami 

1 The original plantation Is luferreil hy .Mrmse writer*, hnt 1 Lb ink incorrectly* 
tnj Sliikh It-tfuii t. Ihfl ftmnder flf ihc Scfnvi iljncifity. 

^ Vet 1 hare somewhere *ecn the number of rr-moTuts stated 100,000 familien 

Which I think must have bom a misprint for I(M>,000 persons. 
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during the libit twenty yi-art- and more, especially flmr the advent 
or the Hussions on tli* 1 north* and the consequent disappearance 
cf tin- particular necessity to winds the Kurds raved Uirh (heir 
[KKithiTj and their power, tlw strength nf the latter and the 
authority of their chieftain* have very sensibly declined. 

Of the five {vuidiah states originally settled in lOwrasun, three 
alone—Kuchau, Biijmxrd* and Derege» — now ramnin. Of n simple* 
Tbcir if rutle and independent, character when first they 
clinmchir entered the country; their turbulent rxiiUeniiv mid the 
opportunities of plunder which they enjoyed soon exercised a 
deteriorating hilldence upon the month of the colonists; and 
travellers wlm visited them dining the days of Turkoman fxivder 
Warfare, and mw both parties nt work, reported ttirn there wa« 
very little to choose between the methods of tlie two. Both 
raided, pillaged, and massacred whenever they had n chance. A 
Turkoman was always fair game to a Kurd, and n Kurd to u 
Turkoman; and if we have heard more o f the awful reunite of the 
Tekkes p devastations In Persia than of the return eapiptunente 
paid by the Kurds tn the Afcek t it is probably because no curious 
stranger over dared to penetrate the Turkoman desert-, while a 
hundred eyes have witnessed the desolated villages and hamlets 
of Khonusan. In appearance the Kurds are i-cwily ilistlnguiiiliable 
from the Persians, both in physiognomy and dress. They are a 
thi+- masculine nifie* with open countenances strongly marked and 
wed-shaped features, sometimes fair complexions and un! rimmed 
beards and hair, They Imve adopted the principal articles of 
Persian costume, but they wear rough sheepskin bonnets (instead 
of the smug holth or the small egg-shell felt cap) and long sheep- 
skin coats or Until quite recently they were distin¬ 

guished for their tribal cohesion and attachment to their chiefs^ 
whom they were ready to support at any time in an insurrection 
against the central power, 

'Idie title of Hkbani has always been hereditary in one family, 
thong]i nominally subject to the ratification of the Shall r The 

, Persian Government lias, on occasions. tried the &xperi- 
r.f ihiP J ment of appointing it* own officials; but this fm* in- 
tikiiiwi variably led to rebeUion ami th.* oompulwiy withdrawal 
of the intruder. Till the accession, or rather till the assertion in 
the lost t went v-fi ve years of the authority, of the present Sbfdn 
the Kurds have uniformly regarded the Kqjar dynasty as an alien 
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usurpation. They wnr the subject a of their own rulers, but nol 
„f tin,. Persian monarch. Tin* llkhnni* dispensed law »ud justice 
in their own name, without refrietiffi to lefannti,and even wielded 
♦lie power of life and death. An incident, however, which had 
uceniivd just before my arrival in Kuchou will better indicate 
than any words the change that has taken place. Tin' Vissier or 
Deptttj’Afovrmor of Kncliau, one Humziui Khan, had been shot 
by a would-be assassin in pnmtnt nf pereonul revenge. Though 
the injured naan had not dii*d, the Jikhnui, without any reference 
to Teheran, put the attempted murderer to death, it was said with 
horrible tortures. This was regarded by the Shah as an un¬ 
warrantable encroachment upon hi* own prerogative j and 1 have 
,i lt doubt that the old Ukhant did not escape without paying a 
s ubst ant i :ii i full ‘limit y. 

The pedigree nf the Tlbhani’s family in as follows: Hie first 
chief of whom I find record was llnhzunmed Huscin Khan, who 
resided at Shirwan towards the dose of tin* last century. 
Cunil? gjs son. Amir Gunnli Khan, moved to Ktichun in the 
early years of this century, and was engaged in frequent conflict 
with the Turkomans. About 1815 lit? was deposed by his son. 
ft ezft Kuli Khan, who must liave ruled Tor the greater part of fifty 
veare. He was Hkliani when Fraser visited Kuclian (which he 
Cfdled Kabtishan or Cwhoon. Kachan being a contraction of the 
longer name) in 1822- and was described by him as a man of good 
and honourable character, but of no great courage or talents, 
although he succeeded for long in remaining more or lees indepen¬ 
dent of the sovereign power. Taking advantage of his absence 
uj„one nt-ensum, J'ntli Alt Kliali. who was as ambit ions, of military 
aggrandisement as he was personally timid and uu warlike, advanced 
against Kuchan, but failed to take the town, and was obliged to 
conclude a truce and withdraw. Later, ns 1 have shown,the place 
was successfully captured by Abbas Miraa, ami [lean Kuli Khan 
was compelled to acknowledge bis subjection. Sent ns a prisoner 
first to Teheran and afterwards to Tabriz, he died of chagrin on 
the way at Mian eh. 1 His son, Sam Khan, was made ruler in his 
place. The present T!khani was a younger son, and told me that 
he succeeded his elder brother twenty-four years ago. 

Amir Hu^-in Khan, my host, who also bears the grandiloquent 
titles of Amir el Omrah (i.e. Lord of Lords) and Shuja-ed-Dnwleh 
1 Kraut;r. .1 H'intif'i Jatirwy, *ot. ii. p. 22C, 
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(i.e* Boldrieiis of the Empire* a title conferred upon him by the 
Shah), h\i*. daring his E i dl- of aver si sty year*,. enjoyed a Some- 
what checkered cxuteiiw. In mth days hi* Wk part 
MBt^ in the campaign against Herat in 18oti-7, mul in Hie 
nicJiani Persian expedition n^mmst More that laid such disastrous 
cons*?qpe#tcefi in ItitiU, Ynin, ambitiouo, mid inordinately pruud, 
he wa$ unwise enough, after irocceediiig to the chieftainship* to 
incur the enmity of the Govenior-GeneTtil of Kliorusnn. Sum¬ 
moned to Meshed to render account, he declined to obey, and held 
mu till a Femmi army, sent to chastise hirn+ arrived within sight, 
qf Ivuehan. when a coinpnmiiso vim arrived nt, and the Ilkhani 
was left in pi'ssession on payment of a tine to the Shah which I 
have Jieard variously named as 3,000/. and 7 h 000f* Again, bow- 
ever, be was either guilty or wm suspected of rebcltion t and on 
tins second ucrntijiiii was summoned to Teheran, depos'd and iut- 
pmcnisnl, his son t mnf£ made ffldmni in hiR ?tead. After a short 
time, prolmbly in return for a second and larger runsomt he was 
released and reinstated, and has since re man Led in undisturbed 
possession* having learnt quite enough of the present Shah to hud 
that rebellion, even on the part of ti Warden of the Marches, no 
longer pav~> Though the dote rioration of hi- 5 Kurdish tlwiflUieii, 
arising from a Jong period of peace P and the weakening ot his own 
position consequent npmi Hie strength of the present Skill, and 
upm the CMTitrolka!ion introduced in all parts of the kingdom by 
the electric telegraph * have shorn the Khan of imudi id his ancient 
prestige, hr is srttl one of the most powerful vassals <ii the Persian 
crown, and, apart from his own personality, is interesting an ]n L i- 
liapa the Iasi survival of a vanishing order. 

With his eldest aon T AW1 Hasan K]ian ? now about thirty-six 
years of uge t he lias long Ijfisn upon She worst id terms. I he 
jj. latter was once Governor of Shirwim. the se cond town ot 

the principality, but was depos'd and imprisoned by hi^ 
father. Hi- now rekihs at Chinarfta, where he enjoys a fiscal 
revenue by order of the Shall, and had lately married a daughter 
of the Vizier of Khurasan. It is not certain, however, whether 
he will succeed the old Ilkhani, as he is subject to Sits id madness P 
in one of which he yrm said to have beaten his former wile, i 
Turkoman woman, to death; and* moreover, hr inherit* in tub 
measure the parental addiction to drink. 

It is, I fear, ns n drunkard that the old chief is best known to 
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English tvaJ^-r-. mid Ji nr btva commemorated by hhiglodi writer*. 
Daring the pn*t twenty years he has been visited mid iatarviewt-d 
Mja[ ,, r ^ by several EiiglLshmieni by Colonel Valeadae Baker m 
utiiM: ] 873. Captain Napier in 187 k Sir G\ MacGregor in 

1875, and Edmund O’Donovan in 1880 ^ 1 and by mmt of these 
authorities was fboxid either drinking or drunks or slowly recovering 
from the effects of drink, Kurban being noted for it- white wine + 
and the Khun having a partiality beside* for brandy, arrack, and 
any spirit that ir? xiifSeiently potent, Gmcra! GnHkkoff, who wo* 
despatched to Klufra&tn in disguise in 1880 by General Skobeleff, 
with the knowledge of tin- Shall, in order to purchase supplies for 
the Hussion army then, operating against the Tekke Turkomans in 
TranAcnapia T wfta well aware be to reliant! of the propensities of the 
Kqrdisli chieftain, and in kt* official account of flu.* mission on- 
trnsled Tn him very candidly avows tile steps by which be sought 
fa ingratiate himself with his Enm convivial host t — 

Knowing that he was fond of liquor, we placed several bottle of 
wine, Uqueuni, and vodka before him; and In n very short time the 
Shujn hud drunk several "lasses of different wines, and then tailed in 
his singers and musicians. The men who came with him, his surgeon, 
and his favourites, Vidf Khan and linmson Khan, drank themselves 
stupid, and a regular orgy began. Next day 1 went to see the Amir, 
and presfifllcd my documents to him. Bottles were already standing 
k'fnM! him, and he explained thai he was recovering from Um intoxi¬ 
cation. During our conversation he repeatedly partook of brandy, 
opium. AWiitf/j, and wine, and by noon was quite drunk. In the 
evening of the same day he invited us to a European supper, and 
again got intoxicated to the last degree/ 

In tin.* negotiations thzii Followed* Gone ml Grmlukaf wa* alter¬ 
nately impressed by tin- astuteness of the Ilkhani mid dl&gnstod by 
hi# habits. Once has ^ditor wrih^ :— 

A three days’ sojourn in his society showed ColoaeJ GrrxIekofT that! lie 
Amir was very much in possesion of all his faculties ; that he was not to 
be deceived by our giving ourselves out us commission agents; And that, 
although he was a drunkard, still he saw and remembered everything, 

k Thr u ill turn! ir* an Kuchan fire J. E!. Fr^or (ISSli), Jourartf Rato AAtmUtfti, 

C&p- xsis. and Appendix JE; (Sir) A Burris (]S-I2) F Trtirtti inio w\ r 

iii. pl> 74-H4 ; ' '■ 1 1• ■ rn■ L Yu\. Bo ks r(t> Cftmvifr in t&r SiTr-^TS ; CapUjn 

Ihjn, Nrqsitjr + fcuny of a Tt-Ur m KJionunu , 1 Jbfi r *flf tfihr II, to(. 

xlfh p- 87 : <^ir> C. Harflrcgor (ISTtQv jmrntif fhiwffk Ahvraton, vol. U, pp P 
^ E. OTtomwan (IBBn). FjV A /ot (tetix f voL i. cap. xiviLL; Getwral Grockk&fl 
(tasoy TAs Wot tn Turktimanid (j?uniats), ifqL \j r cup. xvit 
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Iiu( on another occasion :■— 

To tarry on buemcHs with him was more than difficult One bad 
to drink with Inin. U* listen to hi* drunken speeches, to be present lit 
lua orgies, and still to lie un ones guard not to show aiguH lji disgust, 
which would at once have called forth the anger of the barbarian. 
Truly the world has produced few nticli brutes els Colonel Grwlekolf 
expressed hi ui self in a telegram 10 General Skobeleif 

It would appear* however. t liar the Khan has only perpetuated 
himself and bequeathed to the estimable sou whom .1 have before 
named, a taste which he had himself inherited from his lather ] 
for when Fraser was the guest of 1 taut Knit Khaii in 1B22 lu j 
relate* that he saw ‘ the Khan and the whole court dead drunk, 
There j* a curtain fine continuity T therefore, En the family pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Jt may Imj imagined e IislI „ knowing Oft much ns I did about 
Amir HnseUi Khan, my familiarity with whose antecedents would 
IVd luwr- probably have caus'd a severe shock to the old gentleman 
™w> tmd be been aware of it, I looked forward with some 
anxiety to tny interview, Dunning my frock coat, which I cpnfr** 
looked somewhat incongruous beneath aTerni hat. and my goloshes*, 
and attended by ns large a retinue of my <*wh servant* ns 3 could 
nm&tur f ' I followed the escort of *ix persona who had lieen sent by 
the Khan to conduct mu to his palace bard by. The facade over 
the entrance gateway was in the form of a triple arch filled with 
elegant bas-r» diets in white plaster, made after the fashion |p i an 
Dalian villa, behind which a neat little Bosque rose above the 
roof. Fusing through the gateway, which was filled with guards 
I was conducted to the left into a large open court, about twice ns 
long ns it was broad* the lower end of which was divided into 
flowfcr-bed*. while above the middle was a out 1 of those targe 
tanks common to every Pension house of any pretensions, and 
cunningly constructed that the water just laps over tin." stone brim 
and I ruckles down into a channel outside. On f lic pavuifteni 
beyond were standing poiiiu thirty individuals with their backs 
fumed to the tank and their faces towards the upper end, where 1 
could sw into an elevated niwtvft or reception chain bei\ separated 

1 1e i* a nwKml point of hasten etiquette when yoti go out rtihing to take 
*1- lunny of vrnt own ^tablblmwiii with you o* prtffibltf. whether ™Iink «r ™ k ‘ 

in* on fool ; iL, c nuintero t inch rttinw being vxwpted "■ a » indtotfan of ihv 
rank of tbo umuttfr* 
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from the court by u latticed window, the cmtml panels of which 
nvre i brown h >pcn. Entering a room in the right-hand 

comer, I left my gol^lics, and 'v,v inhered into the central apart¬ 
ment of the dsibs winch contained only two inlaid tables down the 
middle, positively Inden with coloured gins* candelabra, va*c*. find 
curio*. ikad an iron bedstead with :i mattress in the comer. The 
ghisr baubles s^qpreseiit nn inc^nipreheufiiblfe Imt very widely 
spread tab It 1 uniting the Persians of the upper cWen. while tin* 
bedstead wfc doubtlcs* iutfrodiifi-d as u crowning evidence of suc¬ 
cessfully assimilated civilisation. In The centre of this audience 
rhumb'* r at the back was n reecn^t-d apart then T. where tin- Khun 
was seated at a table, and whence he iwe to welcome me. While 
lie was dictating to the interpreter the customary opening civilities 
and dudiiET our subsequent interview*, which lasted fully Two hours, 
1 hud a bund an { opportunity r-i • Ikwome acquainted with his features 
utuI deportment. 

In appearance the Shojn i* sTriking, but tin- reverse of [mml- 
some. Them was u photograph of liim hanging in the house 
when? ho eulertnineti me, which 1 subsequently begged 
o£;bim» and it reprodimt Ion of which adorns ihv accom¬ 
panying page. lie wins careful to explain I hat, having berii 
taken by n Persian artist, the likeness entirely faded in 
do him justice, a criticism which 1 am I annul to endorse,aa p though 
an ugly, he was in no sense a forbidding-looking man, hut wore an 
air Iwith of authority nud of intelligence. Though over sixty yearn 
of age. liis beard mid hair were jet black* the result, I imagine, of 
ilye_ He had Wrongly marked features and a very sallow com¬ 
plex iem He was dressed in n black cloth coat and trouseiv, with 
diamond buckle.-** and :i diamnnd-hilted sword. & hhtek sheepskin 
Mi ft or Imt pressed low down ah To hi* ears, 1 white cotton gloves 
and stockings, and patent leather shoes. Being very admit ^sighted* 
he wore colossal blue spectacle* •«ver hi- eves. When speaking, 

1 The ittUA* :kS the naJit^ipI nf Else wn> only ist induced tty 

the Kajfar family ft cvntliy ago. Vp till that time th® turban whj tinlvenqiL 
Kvflh Atler rliC ml munition of thts kulak r o -hawl wns Bcrtni'timcs wnifipod ruund 
It: hnt this wa- a itfrti net Sun limited to thi> Kingi the Royal Family,nail o few 
of ibv jfrtat officer*off Stole. It is now only »cn in the Court flnwa worn nt tfcto 
fUinirs ler$£«. On the olher hand* the MaA iteell has otaegtd in *hoTr.- ■ f rtr 
wheiTO* cit the bpftiimjrn^ of the oentDTV It wtuf about a foot smrl a half j M heJahfc, 
jiti^l eloped up to ft peak at the t«p p h fa mm unlinimly from six to ten mehe* ii> 
hclirhl ami fa level round |}i<- lop. 
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Siiri munner and locution were- those of one habituate to comrciaud, 
Jn parleying with the ititeipretor he allowed great atomatioti, fiml 
when call it i g Tor h i* fod it t a (tl iv I V i vi iui wute r-pi pi 1 i > r ' i^A 3 kA J - 
or lining an order, his utterance was an imperious growl* At hb 
left hand wii a Bejid (i.c, dcGeeifcdant of the Prophet) in n green 
i urban and prodigious khcltd of dark blue colour, who QOGfisioiuilly 
interpolated remarks when appealed to P and generally acted the 
part of an echo to lib master. One of lie 1 younger sobs ol the 
Khan, a boy of Fourteen, was also present* and a mirft* or *'cre- 
taiy was afterward? called in* wbo understood a lew words id 
French. A group of attendants stood at a little distance, mu I ran 
to ami fro with kalitin#* tea, coffee. and ices. 

In tins two conversations w r bicli J enjoyed with the KJuiji Hoi 
lie returned mv visit early on the following moming ^he said 
CodTOrw- many quaint and characteristic things which I sbal l nut 
ii« * | ieK , ^peut fir full length, but the bulk of which ruay 
advisably be condensed. I soon found tliat 1 was dealing ivirli ji 
man who, whatever his common delinquencies, ivas in lull p— 
session of hu faculties upon the present occasion,, and nho hrul an 
acute and questioning mind* He occasionally display^l an Igm- 
mnee that in a European would be puerile; but this mixture of 
ohildishiicss and sagacity i* rharacteristic of the Oriental ititelh- 
gi rice, and is natural to a state of lift where mental development 
is crushed by restricted ifurroundlngs and by a total hick of general 
experience. 

hi reply to my question, he could nol tell me hew many su yetit* 
lu> powfwk, because they were never counted. But there « cre 
40 } 000 linnses under his rule rl nm afraid a (fte.at r»g- 
'iT*'* geniiion), and ewh lioune paid on.- Umum (sis shillings) 
“ , "" r in taxation (a greater still). and each house supplied an 
armed soldier (the greatest of all). Hiej wen- 'fry goi nl wildii l. . 
ami would tig! it anybody. Tlii* gave me the opportunity I dewred 
of sound int? the old gentleman about Russia will his Russian pro¬ 
clivities. I Observed tJmt Kim* was a very rich country, ami 
that it WHS sometimes said that the Russians wanted to take it. 

1 How should they take it? he said. , 

*ln the same way that they have already taken Akhal lotto, 

he replied, . f 

* No, tbaf U out of the q nation I The people will figlu tor it. 

p 11iey will all gather togythar *tnd light lor Meshed- Tin \ nrt - 
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soldiers. W 0 atv not sour milk that the Russians should swallow 
tiedown. 1 We have a wall of men ; n wall of men is stronger 
than a wall of stones/ 

While treatmg tine asseveration with becoming respect I fear 
that I was uncharitable enough at (ids juncture to remember not 
only the mural decorations of the house wliich I had so recently 
quitted, but a certain passage that occurred in a letter written by 
this feathie vehement old patriot to the Russian, Gtudekofi, only ten 
years before, in which he hint remarked : 4 There is only one -fesus 
on whom were poured out all divine Livings, bo that ho should 
come from heaven and create such a people us the Russian^./ 
Changing thy subject, 1 inquired what the Khan thought about 
railways in Persia. Though he 3 tad never seen a rail mail in his 
1ir+\ he siiiprised me by advocating their introduction everywhere 
into the country, and wondered why they were not begun, fie 
war aware that Queen Victoria had reigned over fifty years and 
had recently celebrated her jubilee. Hr could not understand the 
niggardly p 1,1 icy of tin 1 Amir of Afghanistan hi refusing toallmv 
strangeto enter his dominions, and was, unwilling to believe that 
it was more difficult to peiiotrat-e to Herat than to Kuchcm. The 
narrow range of Ids knowledge, however, transpired when I told 
him that eight days were required to go from Loudon to America* 
ami he immediately anted if the distance wus 80 farsakhs^ Ltv 320 
miles, arguing from the maximum distance of a day's land march 
in Persia. 1 

Very characteristic Loo t and in ntnet accordance with the 
practice of his family (hi* father. Rasa Kuli Khan. put the same 
questions io Fras*-r + and the ilkhani himself had repeated them 
OTentFcn years before my visit to Raker), were his interrogation* 
as to my object and motive in travelling. * Why do you come to 
Kuchmi ? What do you want ? Do the English Government pay 


1 TMf wo« an atluMon ra the voagubteA !U Uk h called or ah-i-dneb winch 
Ua favourite llrihk with the Pcrtlaiui uwl Hunt* ; amt the muming wAi, * W e are 
li&t Midi » simple nntj Agreeable draught a* *arp« L itippose/ 

T Thi " nnsww.iAl* in typitsil r.f Eh,- iKiium,-,! ,ml nil tnaiur, concernin ' 
P'.^tjijiI'V that i- ltni™n=al lr, Pcrstft, reminds mo of the story told l„ Morirr 
itim Jv i.j-irry,,,. F»tli All Shull, who was very carious about Amorico 

“ Bir lla^f,),,l Jllnc5 ' * Wfeut *ort of 0 place ia ii - now do nm Eel J 
It ! Is it urn'l-'fptinnrl 1 ’ Similnrty, ;i Pi isinn envoy k> Loadtt*, half a c-nlurv 
later.^mi- toU tbiit the .teowi-r »-],idi w M cwrytog him liud togim* o! fiiKi 
Jwioopower, ciduimtd deljgfitodlj, * Oh. show mo the si allies * 
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you to travel ? How much do they pay you ? If not they, then 
ivitn priyn you?" Hr taste tbr travel and gratuitous thirst, for 
knowledge are emiiliutis quitr ineoinpivlit'iiriblv u* the Oriental 
mind. 1 

L I tad great difficulty also in explaining to him my own pro¬ 
fession and the position of my family. Parliament lie had never 
heard of: and when 1 told him that I was a member of I he great 
vxejili* (coiiiu il), hr replied. 1 An- you a soldier 'f The statu# or 
rank nf nn English nobleman conveyed nothing to Mm : hut lie put 
thn pert iiM'hf questions. “ lias yotir father many' soldiers ^ and 
- Who made* Inin governor of Ins property? 1 He was positively 
mnazrd at a tenure of tltr -atar estates lasting over year?, SaU 
n-plird. in flii- spirit of Mr. Hardcasstle iti ‘ hhe Stoops lo l OTiquer,, 
ami with a Coiwervatkm which 1 could not fail to admin-, that 
fVrenglmtnn was a great country because uf its antiquity ; n g< J ae? 
he said, meaning authority. 

Acting in unconscious iiijitarion of Fraser, who. nearly seventy 
yearn before, had presented a silver limiting watch to the fiitlier of 
c'.Lfttolho mv host, 1 eiideavomvd to make some tittle recognition 
^ Ulin of the hospital! t v of which I was the recipient by offering 
tlw 11 khani a watcli. Hip hours and minute upon the face of wWeh 
went- marked not. by n revolving hand- but by mini, rat- upswing 
on u disc, lie vvn.* vastly interested in this novelty \ but n- he 
could not understand the figures, which did not coirvstpoutl with 
tlu* Il-maii numeral? ou watches which he had previously seen or 
pcwsi-sscd, T bad to draw up tv table with the onliwuy mimerala 
fnjm l to GO mid their Roman equivalent*, to which Ins secretary 
appended a Peraiau translation. Having accepted the watch. the 
Shuja somewhat staggered mo by inquiring bow much it bud et*t, 
J attrilmt qu,.*l ion. which in a European w ould MV* Mpte 

impel-tin curiosity, to the Oriental desire to make u return '-1 

as neariv as possible equivalent value to the donor, the nntonona 
character of the Ilkhani tor stinginess tendering it certain that he 


1 ■ Them people cannot conceive that ony one ihcmlrl tmrul for pU'iisun' or tn> »i 
enriOBitv. Who, mtfne they, would voldBUCrlly the and <la iiiejs. 

.«« ta .,'nation '*> heavy expoi,w.of a In n B j OT y merely^ tir -knot c,.Ul^ • 

ing inr.rmftlkm If, therofon.’, tlufre be no ostensible ausiHe ' r 11 1 ■* 

Hint of himinessorol imffin. they at on« assign the one In iheir opinion in 

Jlfo'lr,'—Fttiatf. Journey info P- 

> ■ 1 loro rrvrythinjf tl,vt * old : oM frtend*. old times. M old book* 

alii wine/ 
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not give n farthing in oxc.-ss. What rln- quality >■■ worth of 
trig return gin may have Uvu ] never discovered; Idealise, alt hough 
lit> brought n bundle with him on Ids valedictory visit the next dav, 
which I afterwards heard contained an intended present of carpets 
or embroidery, he failed to oiler it to me. and it was said to have 
been purloined by some of his servants, 

Such were the main incidents of my intercourse with the old 
chief ot K ucltan. I am glad to be able, if not to contradict the 
Dinner versions of hi* character and accomplishments llmt have 
Khan * ll, en given by my predecessors, at least to depict another 
kitftM n and m0TB favourable side of Ins nature. 1 note that on 
Sir C. itncGregor in l6v-> he left the same impression of dignified 
manners and considerable intelligence. In the evening J Imd art 
opportunity both of becoming acquainted with the Persian ciwim 
and of t <*st in g the quality of the Khans own kitchen, A dinner 
that would have fed a regiment was brought reads- cooked from his 
house to tliat wlucli he was pleased to call mine, and deposited in 
dishes upon tlie floor of the room, There were soup, chickens 
cooked in no less than three different ways, leg of Inmli, mutton 
ragoili, excellent fciWw, a Persian omelette, three gigantic platters 
of rice, two of them containing the famous Persian chit™ or plain 
tailed rice, the third a or rice mixed with meat and cnrmnts. 1 

and other dislu s for which I ronnot find a name. Tin? cooking nt 
such as I tried was excellent, and the rice especially was prepared 
in a manner that no Parisian artist could emulate. For drink 
there woe Kuchau wine, which I thought extremely nasty, stum 
milk, which is equally distasteful to the untrained palate, and 
native sherl ..1, which, though little else than Iced sugar and water, 
is a most agreeable and refreshing heyeregp. Delicately carved 
and transparent pear-wood spoons from A bad eh floated i„ t („, 
eherbet-bowL Lastly there were piles of grapea. ] more than 


1 r * ir **' is * of cocking, comr* , ip in ,h<. form nf-.white 

pj-mmid of Sfoomnd ritr,every ffmln nl which is dry uUtuldt, but inside fc foil of 
Jqfoo.’aaa is «r«d mti, a lntj-v miata uf For its recipe,*^ Thieliminn 

J t *?«?«”*’■ vnl U f " G >> rmm Pobikts n ™>«. As for Z 

1 hnT f n lT,nt rh<rr '■«"*»* twenty sorts, far which !„■ ^ t | ;(f 

"*'*■*' h “ de n P w,th hiMib.pqhcifi,A®. The results „f . . ZriJZ 

nrerem,j„ 1l,«™ wx.nl*r 'll has a Wonderful. «borfo,, nUfo^nd Lri t Z 

in * cr,r ’ 1 tbat <"» to«p|„ * b, Jt at ih c end of fc ulf 

an hour yon do Hot know what has become of it all - von no In, , ,T 

rtom “ h l^:tcd' tertir. I,]oy,r, vet si. p MC; rfu. Lungif wL * jL p S * ** lhft 
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fiiict* ftfti rwards pnilwk of » Persian clinni j r, ami thought the fnrc, 
though excessive in quantity. le tter than in any of the other 
Oriental count Hen whose native styles I have tested. 

While at Kiu liin I rude nut to inspect the town and its environs. 
1 was inlbrtiwd that it now contains 12,000 inhabitants. but cat mot 
Town<vf help regarding this as an exaggerated estimate. The 
KovltiLii walls, of which 1 made the tour and which, along with 
the ditch, were constructed by the father and grandfather of this 
present l Ik him i, have never been repaired since their lx>m bard nielli 
by the siege train of Abbas Mi ml, ami have been still further re- 
, lured Lv frequent slux-ks of earthquake since, notably one in 1ST-. 
Indeed. MacGregor in 1875 said the town was such a mass of ruins 
that he lelt absolved from giving any description of it. The old 
minpnils are now id many places no more tiiiiii shapelres heaps of 
mud. Outside the town arc a large number of brick-kilns, and 
several ice-houses with lofty nuid cones, built in beehive fashion 
over a pit m which the ice is stored. 1 was also taken To an ex¬ 
tensive garden »r orcliflrd belonging to the Khan, the inferior of 
which, ten or twelve acres in extern, was planted with vines, and 
avenues or apple, pear, apricot, pomegranate. mulbeny, peach, plum, 

and quince. In the centre was a raised platform of beaten clay 
jlImiuI n foot high, on which the Shah's pavilion was pitched when 
lie stopped here on his second journey to Meshed in 1883, and 
where [lie Khun sometimes camps mi! when there is danger of 
earthquake*. Outside llus town are also pointed out an elevated 
plateau known as Takht-i-Sludi (i.e, Throne of the King), where 
Fat h Ali S balfa tents were pitched in his expedition against Kurkin; 
and a hill called Nadir Tepe. at a distance of a mile und n half 
I'mm the walls, where Nadir Slifdi met Ilia fate in June 1717. 

The only building in Kurhan, in addition to tile palace, that 
lifts its head above the horizontal level of the dusty roofs or k of 
the least importance, is n mosqtie with a dome and two 
S | in , to j minarets, one of these having a wooden gallery 
at the top from which is given the summons to prayer. As the 
Shiah Mahometans do not allow unbelievers to enter even the gale- 
wavs of their mnsqnt*, combining a peculiar fanaticism in this 
r ,.' r with excess of laxity in others, neither here nor elsewhere 
wus l able to do more than rhj* through the Arabic archway into 
the inner coart- 

T urn sorry that it was not till later that I read Fraaer’a account 
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of his visit to Kutlian in : because I should have liked To ns- 
certain t he wherenljuiit* of n ■ fragments, described by him, of rv 
magnificent- Knnm which Sind Wen brought by sunn- of the K nr him 
soldier* of Nadir Shah from th e gmie of Timur at Samarkand. 
Seventy year* ago about sixty of thr^e pages, ten to twelve feet long 
by seven to eight feet broad, mid covered with beAntifbl cnUigrApby, 
were scon by Fraser lying upon ft shelf in all mittinxodeJL or Hnini y 
tomb* 

While at Kuchun I al^o visited I lie native bazaars. They are 
of tbs usual Oriental character- long alleys roofed over with 
timbers meeting above in an arch, and covered with mud and faggots 
Native to keep cut the glare. 1 stopped m the cotton liaaaar, 
'^t**** where J saw a number of akops titnckrd with what were 
evidently European printed calicoes and exit Ions, and asked where 
they came fmm* * Russia, 1 was the reply, Every piece bon? The 
name of a Russian firm* I asked if there wove any English goods 
sold in the bazaar. In reply some Turkey red was produced^ and 
also some nt H ped coltou-et oil' Nait her, however, bore any Engl hit 
mark, and the vendor could not nay where they came from. At 
length was produced runic calico louring the stamp of a Hr- lI>hv 
i[ifmufftcturer T and doubtless inade of Indian cotton. I asked how 
it was that it wua worth while to import good# from each a distance. 
The answer was that , though the price was high* yet the quality, 
whkh was riot equalled in other Wares, created a demand. All thy 
glass, hardware and crockery in I he ba&aar were Ru^iari. So was 
the sugar. I wa* told that mreit of the tea came from India vui 
Bunder Abhaa mid Meshed, Smt that some also come from Russia* 
Ru&sinu interests, political n* welt ns commercial, are indeed well 
looked after nt Kudmn, for the Russians keep n paid agent in the 
town. The export trade, which ii- principally in cotton and skins, i* 
in the hands of Armenians, whose commercial aptit udes place much 
uf the trade nf Persia in their control. The proximity of Kachan 
to Abkkidttd. and the easy and secure communication between the 
two places, are alone sufficient to account for the Russian prepon¬ 
derance, The town in connected by a single (Persian) telegraphic 
wire with Meshed on the one iiniid T amI Bojnurd, thirty miles I uW er 
down the Atrek valley, on the other. There connection i* esta¬ 
blished with the Rufedmi wires at Kiail Arvat. Kticlmn is aim 
served by a weekly Russian |**ft from Aalilatlnd, earned by 
mounted Turkoman?, who ride vui Kudian to MraheiL 
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Before ] leave Kachan I may furnish n few' details of the 
district and government of which it is the rapitnl. Bounded by 
T]iii the tlLtftrio't of Bujminl on the north-writ, it eitends ns 

Koclwti f(n> ftj i Rnilkati on the nuni to Meshed, n total length of 
imlity nearly sixty miles, its breadth from north to south being a 
little less, ami being aliout equally divided between the mountain 
ranges and uplands in which I bad been journeying from the 
frontier and the Kucban valley itself, which fa fifteen mites in average 
width, aitd stretches without physical interruption to Meshed, 
r rtie Shall Jihan mountains, wliieh enclose it on. the south, rise 
behind the town of Kuchftn, which fa 3,800 feet above the sea, to 
a peak of 10,000 feet. There is no more fertile or batter watered 
tract in the whole or North Pertria than the Knehmi valley. 
Under irrigation it gives a hundred-fold return of grain; mid its 
cereal productiveness entitles it to be termed the gmimry of 
Klmrasau. SknljetefT knew very well what he was aljout when he 
despatched Grodekoff to buy forage for his horses and camels from 
the Shnja-*d-Dowleh; and the Russian* of to-day also know very 
well what they are doing in planting r In in selves within easy reach 
ami in strategical command of a district which would feed a large 
jinny mi J dominate the whole of Kltomssn. The popolatiou of 
th e principality consists mainly of Znfenwdu Kurd*. I™t eon mins 
also some Geraili Turks and a few Berdan*. Its total has ljceit 
variously estimated at from 90,000 to 200,000 soals, the lower 
figure being, it is needless to add. nearer the probable mark. Die 
income of the Tlkhani fa derived partly from duties on houses anil 
shops iti the towns and on cultivated lands outside, partly from 
the revenues of his own private property. Out of it lie is required 
to defray the charges of his cavalry contingent, who are well 
mounted ami armed with gun*, hut whose number*, which for¬ 
merly stood at 1,000, hod. I w informed (perhaps in constdern- 
tion'of the altered condition on tlie frontier), been reduce! 


to 500. „ 

SttPPLEJklFSTAItl' EGETES FTtftit XUCHAX 
Keen as to 5 lLf.iEO (rid JaBr»bai. Shartbu, Railkjni. Chinaran, "nM, 
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CHAPTER VI 

FROM JCCCHAJi TO KELAT-I-XAIM ItI 

Arnl OT)e a forcrjfTimriiJ black with slants juut 
JJeyonri—n lllht! of Sfu 1 higher 

All tiarOTl with white dund the scornful i^r^, 

And behest stiow aw4 fire, 

tmBtwtim* Tkt Pftlaff i*f Art. 

From Kudinn it w*> my itit+'ntloii. if possible, to visit tin- famous 
frontier stronghold of KelaM-Nadiri, the Fort of Nadir Khali, 
Intenikm described by previous travellers as one of the moat 
K*Uh” SS extraordinary natural phenomena in the world, and 
Krflii’ famous even in this land of mountain fastnesses and 

impregnable defiles for ito inaccessibility and amazing not oral 
strength. Ever since the rumour had been spread, mid even 
circulated in Europe. that Russia coveted this particular possession 
[n question wns miked in the hlnire- ot Commons in the opting of 
1889 as to whether it had not actually been wiled to the Czar], 
the Persians had looked with a jealous eye upon any intruder, and 
I accordingly judged it prodent to say nothing of my desire. I 
had ascertained that it was impossible tor tin* to fortify mjHe If 
before starting with a special permit from the Shah, the latter not 
havin'* jl 1 ’ vet returned to I'eleNasi trusi hitrope. mid the ltoiti>h 
Miniver not Ijeiug at the capital, in order to approach the 
sovereign e representatives. Korin any cose should E have solicited 
such permission, knowing that if glinted it would at on™ have 
been treated ns a precedent by tile Russians for demanding a 
similar concession* which might in the ease of I heir emissary have 
meant something very different from the visit of so innocent a 
traveller ns myself. I was still W> willing to telegraph for leave 
to the Governor-General of Khurasan at Meshed, because I doubled 
bis ability to grant it, and toll certain ihat my footsteps would at 
once be dogged bv spies, if l was not actually turned back. The 
pereians are so" extravagantly suspicions of foreigners, and 
particularly of *uch as sketch* or ask question*, or measure, or 
VOL, 1. 
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pull instrument* out of their pockets, that no successful exploration 
would ever be? undertaken if they w^pe to bu ftuPCWSHjefl ot l b^ 
traveller's intention* I determined, therefor, to take no one into 
my counsels, but to announce that I wns going to Meshed and 
might possibly diverge on the way to hunt in the mountain £ ; my 
secret resolve being to strike across country by whatever route I 
could find/ and ascertain for myself whether it was possible for a 
single individual, unexpected and utiannnuiiceri, to penetrate into 
Kelat. 

I had the greatest difficulty in eluding the vigilance >*f the 
Ilkhcmi, who wue not only full of curiosity as to my movements, 
hut also insi sted upon my travelling in his brand-new 
T u'ti>riaRussian victoria n> fur an fleshed, tlireateniug to return 
ihc i Lk fcuiiLL me t | u , *p vei . wa i eh if l would not accept tht- loan of hh? 

vehicle It was in vain that I said that I preferred to ride. 

4 You will (save plenty of riding later on,' was the reply; Or t Imt 
T wanted to stop at the villages t^r rmU&. 4 So can the carriage/ 
was the rejoinder. Final]y 1 compromised by accepting the 
victoria, with I he intention of sending it back at the end of the 
lix>t stage : and concluded by a most ceremonious departure from 
Kttcbrvn. The Khan walked with me through the stivers, holding 
ine by tine hand, and deposited mo in the vehicle, which was of 
Moscow build and nf the newest and most elegant description fl 
fell to wondering from whom the present bad come), and to which 
were harnessed tour grey horses with postilions. With mounted 
tjholnrn^ clearing a way in front and attendant- walking bv the 
side. the victoria* with myself inside it, rolled slowly out of the 
town. 

The tiist part nf my route lay along the highway To Meshed ; 
as, in order to avoid suspicion, 3 hail decided upon pursuing it an 
Ksdro far as Badkan, on the outskirts of the ShujaV government, 
ChMmtf? and forty miles from his city. The read runs nemss aii 
almost dead level, although at about twenty milra from K uclmn it 
crones tie watershed between the Attvkand Kesbef Rud drainage. 
It was uumetatled, in bad repair, and reflected no credit on the 
engineer who had constructed it. My postilion** m a ru\i\ 
preferred to drive over the open plain, for the road was frequently 
intersected by irrigation trenches of a foot or more in depth, which 

1 i kna uo Mommtloii as to the esteem of M y roan?, the few Kaidi^h 
unretta* who had jsmkmily ht*m to Kclnt haTfug £mm MtehecL 
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eausfil t>xcrrtici;itbig scrimelie> to the springs of the light victoria* 
For the hist ten mile* the country, though fit fliis wj-asoti rWHfure 
of vohlure. wa§ richly ctiltivntfHl T every ftpuuv van! being tuniwl 
by the plough. Wrapped up its n shroud of dust* I could Fcarcely 
see a yard in front. At intervals oil either hide of the plain 
oceum'd small rntid village dinging to the nhaile of tiny dumps 
of trees, which owed their existence to some stray watercourse or 
to a happily tmehoked htnni, 1 Of ihgfte villages we pa—i d m 

J I jiliaU have (H^uiinTi so froqnentty °f kanalt, and they txmtrflttite 

linking and almost mvarsabh a ftafcttf* of the Perdu el ilindscape. that, for th-o 
benefit hi f those Who liave not *een lhrm T l will de*cnbo what they :iro. A ktinat 
{idAbdcil with the Bel rich mcirl Afghan % n m) is .1 *u hEemmeji n gal Iriy 0 r emj uediti-t 
conducting the water from ate parent springs m hill or mountain to the vUlngvi 
whciv i| ]a rei] cured ctLbcT tn promote eifcltlvnt ton or bj sustain life. The pnHCSfl 
of construction U ns follows. EaporLmentiil shrtfts are first irunk unld a ipdi^li 
topped in the higher ground Than the labourer begins at the cither rail* where the 
water is required upon the surface?, hit at in ter railing points* oml a trench or 

fatting, on n vety sdiphtly inclined plntie, in the direction of the spring An he 
goes farther nnil gel s deeper underground, circular |.-j t^- or shafts are ojwqed from 
above, at distance* ot twenty yards or mow, by which the esmvatod >n>il drawn 
up so the surface nnd heaped. round tbf mouth of the shaft. In tlnn: the subter- 
run can tunnel reaches the spring, and the water flows down she nicely Oftl£t]Jftt*cl 
to Its destination. The i!iaI£h a nr snlaerj uenlJy ii^ to keep the gallery 
cltiar And free from obstruction* A rfltap» with any oiteol of outtimble soil is, 
therefore, n* a rule, she Apoi from which radiate 3 n (Ember Iff ha wit lim^, often 
•frraml mites in kngtb* 10 the nearest nwontoln, tk long saocearlott of sli.ifin 
resembling an army ot porientous luoh.-diills thrown up one after the other ncrosn 
the plain. The water-way* bewewr* is very easily blocked nr choked or in other 
Ways ini|Hilrrd, whereufKin the whole labour is reflated ab initio, two parallel 
hmat lines being often wacmoteroiS wEihin a few yards of each other, the earlier 
of which has bran totally abandoned It will edhily be understand how dangerous 
Ore the open shafts of the latter. TJiC titkrit round their summits get- washed In 
by the min, an that nothing manins to mute the mouth of the pit * mid many are 
the aoTroftln rjiat have fboad a prtinatnre diatli hy falling d^ iwn. Tiselr akdeious 
WTi rtfdi dimes bn| seen wedged half- way down tho sbafts. RklcEV and their 
horses have hnrl the moft ^ftragplinarj «Cftpcs 3 and the case well known at 
Teheran of a gentleman whe F while out hawkldg, suddenly d hupijcared fremview* 
having ilmpped down a disused shaft, but was hnuEud Up along wllh Ids horse 
Will 1 out nnv L«am:ige to either. The kmat rf*lte arc the favonrito abode of blue- 
rock pigeons who, if The hands he clapped at om opening will dart wat of the 
najft, providing shots that would puttie even the pfoteftSuns of Hurlingham. In 
the account of his Persian travels, given by one of the Venetian AmbftsSfcfore, 
KEgnor Jo-safa Elnrbiifvi, over 400 yeo^- ^ Mm an InUTe--lmg pik^gt- about 
the Jigging of Linut*. which was ah 11^ mnderod into Etiglbh in o <|i3oiuE [ran.da- 
tion of the sixteenth century a fc If core to the ryver they m.ikc a pi If like unto n 
Well, from whence tljey folowc, digging by I y*v]U towanlc' the place ttmy rnciino 
to Ijringe St to; so tluit it may evermore distend*cimnell wise; which ctaoeO is 
■deeper than the bfftmno of the fanwaid pytt, and whan they have digged aUist 

t % 
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buoc£s sic«11 Fathiahad. t wti mill-- fro-i 11 1 vuchat l ; 1 h 1 iau t 

iiiilc^; Jaii rnbadj a cdQpction i»t low cubical dtnni"s f niil^s* 

and Dasktahad. Black goata-lwur trnta ftsatt^red here and there 
showed that not all the Kurds had taken to sedentary life, but that 
Bcun+« retained their nomad instruct* j while an occasional deserted 
village marked tln‘ site of a d^rbyud kttmt nr exhausted spaing. 
At Kelatn^ about twenty-two miles from Kucban, I dismissed the 
victoria, with instruct iona to go home outlie morrow j and mounting 
inv homo, otid leaving the high read to Sloshed and the telegraph 
pilv- on the right, con tin tied fnr another eight miles nnthfl level to 
Chfimgar, a smsill village some way short of Itadkau* As we todo 
along the plain* nmv quite destitute of vegetation, a lovely Luke of 
water, the mature of the Eastern mirage, trembled raid glittered 
on the horizon, and ever receded while we advanced, lowards 

evening the nortli-east hills, oil which the declining sitti shone with 
full orb, acquired a startling glory with tints nt ros*l and coral ; the 
Cppoaite range, plunged in the shadow, was ifaffiasedwith an opaline 
vapour that temporarily endowed it with almost ethereal Ijeauty. 
Ptewntlv tiiey lwjth relapsed, the one into u t brown, the 
other into a cold and nflhen grey* I camped in an omhard outside 
the village, 

At one of the hamlets which we luid parsed during the day 1 
Bavr a decidedly primitive manner of threshing barley *tmw, A 
pfiioitsvi- threshing-floor was prepared of trodden earth outside the 
fUn-Ai.mj! walls, and upon this the straw was epread out; while a 
Inng wiHKlen cylinder or roller* armed wit h big wooden spikes, like 
the 1 iamd of a coloasnl musical ln»i, and drawn by bullocks, was 
driven slnwlv round ami round over the heaps. Tlie result was 
that the straw was chopped up Into small pieces* which constitute 
the kuh, or fodder, that is tlie common food of homes and mules in 
(Yrvia. This mode of threshing and the implement employed are 
ns old and unalterable ns are most of the habits ana utensils of the 
East. It is described at length by Chardin over two hundred 
year? ngOt 9 and. by even earlier travellers, and will doubtless l* 1 
visible in remote hamlets two hundred year* hence. 

XX. pare* of this chnnrfl, than rtigfgo thor nn other piTt Slice m she Mist, ntu] 
from pin to pin tbuy tfmfeigii tbe i^:Ocr aionjrthe^ etciii^H-- whlLher thdy 

Wo\V Bur tin* sj^tem ia older 7*1 h fur it is de&ftited ti}' FqljM^ (lib. x. 2&)_ 

1 Kel.ila t* the filaraS. ftml n cclIetitiQii of village* i>r liamluts, auh of 

which b innallv •illstinjfui-'lii.'tl Uv a Scfurrtc f [tic. 

= I 'nytfft* (edit. Lelo^Ic^X |v. pp. HU-Kn;. 
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It i~ imp-dlde In tin* i>f the mfcrost sind humours of camp 
1 i IV*. Tin- traveller Arrive** lir.-i uu hit* sll]>erior mount, and udecis 
ft favourable spot. beneath the protection i*l' trees, and if 
Cunp "a near to miming water. St ret tiling himself at 

Full length upon an outspread carpet, he enjoys the luxury of 
ivLaxnlion and repose. The villagers crowd round and stare. 
Some firewood and forage are bought for a few cuppers, A thime 
is soon (Tackling and IdriKtiig; the mmkuw pulls out its grateful 
steam ; and an excellent cup of lea proves to be the bent beverage 
in til.- world. By tin* time the remainder of the ramp has 
arrived. The homes are unsaddled by their groom*, currycombed. 
wrppped in thirk frits from oars to tail, picketed, ami fed Ironi 
nusebngt* c* ntriining grass and diopptd straw, Hie tents :nul ln'ds 
and cooking utensil* and baggage are pulled with a crash from the 
hacks of the mules, who, relieved of their burdens*, immediately 
seek the nearest tree to scratch their hinder parts, and then 
incontinently lie downl and kicking I heir heels in the air. do Lheir 
inellectiiiil best to turn a somersault in the dusl. Meanwhile tilt) 


cook is hard at work on one side scooping n hole in the ground, 
int< i which In- transfer the alivndv lighted fuel, mid over which he 
props ftu iron grid. On tin* other side the tent- jiegs arc driven in; 
the lent soon rim-.and. extended on Ilia couch, the travel],-,- recalls 
the incidents of the day, tries to summon up resolution to write 
his diary, and awaits the crowning consolation of dinner. By 
8.W or 9 r.si. all is stall save the tinkle of tlm mule 1*11* and 
an occasional anecsse from the huraes; for at live next morning the 
forward movement must again begin. 

And here, before 1 proceed further, let me introduce to my 
readere, for the purpose* of this chapter only, the names and 
individuality of my attendants, who will appear several 
Vj-nttn* xhiws wijM(1 ite p,,^. ’lheir leader was Ramson A Li 
Khan, an Afghan of Persian extraction (i.e. a descendant of ft 
Pcraimi mice* lor who had accunipanied cither Nadir Khali or 
Ahmed Shall Duraiii into Afghanistan In the previous century, 
und had settled there), himself a ur sergeant, in the 

Indian Corps of Guides, who are recruited on the north-west 
border of India verv largely from these sources, and whose mem¬ 
bers are commonly employed upon frontier expeditions i>r fon-.gn 
service. Ramson Ati hnd accompanied General Maclean, the 
British Consul-General at Meshed, from India, and was a hue 



febsia 





Bpecimmi of the Asiatic. Courageous and resourceful, ft good 
horeeman t with the manners of a perfect gentleman, lit- enter¬ 
tained a profound conviction lliat Micro was no jscopl^ in tiic 
world like tin- English. Colonel Sic wart, thru rioting ns suli^ 
statute for General MaeSeau at Meshed, had kindly given me 
The loan of Ids personal servant, Gregory, an Armenian of -fulfil, 
wlio r knowing English fairly well, mid Persian tlwmughlyY proved 
himself n most efficient interpreter, 1 and also of Iris cook. He 
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had. moreover, sent as a persona] escort two of the Turkoman 
tfntiirti or horsemen, a small rail tinge-fit of whom are kept by the 
Indian Government at M^shetL and are employed ns a private 
mounted post between that city ami Herat. They are chiellv 
Snrik Turkomans of Penjdcli, who threw in their lot with Great 
Britain before the Russian advance of 1885. and have preferred to 


1 T hv poof ftilkiw dlad n fc*r weofc* larcr on the march from Unh^d in 
Teheran. 







the TLrnxD nktf * ciiawj™ 

and which It perforated with its kind legs very wide apart, 
Persians look upon this idiosyncrasy ns a good sign in n h 
proving that it is not knock-kneed, atul call 1111 atiiniJii thus gif 
asp s hvticari giuthtd—U. ‘a horse with brad trowsers.' Riding 
behind him, i never Sailed to be tickled at the paces of Nobawl 
Oddi's red-tailed charger, and ttsed to amutte both myself and 
him bv taking him off. as he was ambling along, with mv photo¬ 
graphic camera. Finally, the only other servant whom I ii«hI 
mention was the Persian gruom. ShukurttUab, who had met me 
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maintain tliii 3 ullegiAttOe rather tliadL Join. Hit* conquerors, whom they 
cordially dialike- I present npoii the accompanying page A portrait 
of Xnbud G^ldlp tIso senior of these Turkomans, which T look 
with my £ Kodak' at Imam Kuii. Ho rode a white Turkoman horse + 
dyed with henna, and which, though of unpre- 
pearamte* could always go both faster and longer 
fuiy otiier animal in the caravau. iss§ favourite pace was 
peculiar amble or run which tlie Turkoman teach their horses, 
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ar AshkuUul, and of whom it vrm imposiriblc U* >ay whether h& 
was more wilting or more stolid. 

I will give my diaiy for the ensuing week according to each 
day a march, as the information may conceivably be useful to a 
later traveller following the eame line. 

fofaltfr IS*—Starting at 7 a,m. s we reached Rmlkau (seven 
miles), a latgmk village of tOQ to 500 houses and superb 
TawBf ui orchards, inhabited by Kniwanlu Kurds, at 8 JO* Away 
f 0 thr< right [ could discern iSaidan (or Saidnbad), a 
village on tin*- iojid to Method; and the curious tower, or Mibb 
Kadkun t one of thtrce lofty circular structurea, evidently dating 
from the time# that succeeded the Arab conquest of Persia, but 
wlu>>e exact purpose hoa never dearly been ascertained, its ex¬ 
terior consists of tinted brick columns, round the summit of which, 
beneath thfl conical nx«f, ran a gigantic Kiltie inscription in blue 
tiles. The interior originally contained three storey n r which have 
fallen in and disappeared* OTlunuvun, who carefully examined 
the ft true! ore says it could neither have been n dwelling nor a 
tomb. Why not the latter he does not state: and good authorities 
have regarded it as the mausoleum nf one of the Turinr rulers of 
Kh'irttsaiL although the theory that it was designed as a watch- 
tower is also worthy of cousideration, Colonel Stewart conjecture 
that it was intended for a hunting-tower** It is a curious fact 
that a somewhat similar tower is to he seen near another village^ 
also bearing the name of Radkan, on the n>ad between Astrabad 
and Qez; from which we may infer that the name, which is neither 
modern Persian nor Turkish, contains some reference to the object 
of the building. 

1 Hu- Afrrr (^hm, vot, il pp r 12 - 2 -L 

: FrfwrftUtift fA(? N.G.S, (New Situs). vg|. tIL (IKftl). Cdooel Stewart 
bUo^jAal Itadkim: > A splendid l.ft-iHl «[ iramuls m met with In this distriet* 
The Khurasan camel te celebrated fur Eta sire unit Ftiqngih. Ii Lastly tang bnlr^ 
and bears CCiUl Ufid eipoaurr far belter ihun the ordinary Amh or rcfStnu otOtiCiL 
Thu bait nil mall are n bet w«=n the ICiccrian. or tut thumped r ahd the Arab, 

or one-humped. wnel The first err.^s is bv far Ihu best, The [cud t*f an cwHnuy 
Pcnftto camel sh generally 330 0 hl, of an Indian camel 400 lbs,* fcmt qub of the 
Hbnra--. ■ n breed will ualrr flAll and rvun 700 ]b 7 It is Worthwhile in thlj ooatexfc 

to njifai the coiwellon of the ^uflickntly ecrrecUd error that thu camel 
is an siikinmi with tine hu&ipnnil the dn^maUry With two. A dttMusdaty is mural v„ 
ai tbr i»reek doindvn&f tin- name implies, n fleet Irrf-gpetifciTc of 

litmijv. L think it Pal^rave who said that it stand* m the hmiG rmia Toother 

camel* us a Rotten Raw back due* to a njmury rni|j. 
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Halting outside the village. 1 sunt Ramzan All to hire n guide 
to lead us to Kelat, having heard li'om an Afghan trader at 

March to Kuchan that there was a track lw» 1,10 

Vntlitili mountains. A itinn was found who, lui 1 three IrrtM, 
offered to conduct us to Pnshtnli, six f^ikhx. Further W had 
never been, but another guttle would fa- procurable there. As we 
were waiting outside the walls in mo fields that formed part ui 
the r ajcf or endowment of the shrine of Imam Heaa :it Merited, 
the leading pereonnge of Radkan-n green-turbaned tfyid who 
administered the domain-come oot with a posse of f.'wi.sb.lk 
behind him to inspect some tobacco with which the ground bail 
been planted. He loudly expressed his dissathttcaon with the 
crew, and his intention to sow wheat another year. ^'' ■~ ,,llt<l 
again at ten. It to a long wcurtoomc ritle to Push tali, for 1 ho 
«uii was piercingly hot. mid a brisk wind sprang up and blew the 
desert into gofibcating whirlwinds of dust. At about ten »>h» 
from Rudkin i the truck pawed into the lirrt ibid of the foot hills 
on the north side of the plain, and then struck boldly up a dried 
torrent lied to a higher plat*'**, the first of a sene, of similar 
terraces between the main rtnge and the Mushed valley* Um 
were UO villages, water, or vegetation in this and d*crt. At 
twenty miles from Radkax, we came to » kind of circular crater 
with rugged walls, at the extreme end of which, utule. a rwk 
once crowned by U fort, lulled the village of Shin« by the side of a 
genuine stream. Skirting rhi- and continuing t<, the north, we non 
passed on to a second and higher terrace that stretched for severe 
miles to the base of the Bazar Muujid,* or main range, Dotted at 
intervals along its length could be aeon the tilq- o 
Push an, and Anlokh. We camped at the **g of M** on 
the southern ride of this plateau, rix good fir*0Ch* from Itndkuu. 
On the plain outside was a very large encampment of Kurd 

nomads, with black many-peaked tents, and 

Od,Mr 10.— Started at 6.45 a.M. We marched s rmghr acre*, 
the plain to the village* of Ardokl. (or Ardmkh), two miles, at 

1 I Gad few of themnames marted it) «“P *b at 1 lu "‘ 

the n«dfe*llke plnaaoJc* 

" Ha “ r T ' cminTPil lw the to*!* miL^ii-LiiiJari cl the 

■ail cmiRi of the mountain mii*v *- 11 *■ _ r * '_ AdMf , bda* frequently 

MiwW P**- to the ^’^ a "| 1 ^" 5D yttuU the Mohan,metom toltare in 
iih.i 1 In Ftfr.ii, n an a round number- onur -■»} ■ 
the ciistecce at 1.00(1 propliEi*, with n i 11 "' i n< 
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the foot of tho mountain rutige. Hen? wo entered the bed of n 
broad but empty torrent that clove a winding passage in tho wall 
Mimh tu. rock. Coming, after a mile or more, to a plain where 
Bolghor two gorges converged, we followed that to the right, 
mid proceeded up a mountain volley to the village of Oglirali, 
picturesquely situated upon u rocky slope at its extremity. Here 
we procured a guide, following whom we plunged iiu<< a deep and 
narrow gorge that cut straight into the heart of the rock wall, 
ils though some Titan’s axe had slashed a savage gush in the solid 
stone, its walls were absolutely perpendicular, and shaped in 
parts by the storms ot centuries into windy buttresses aitd tower*, 
while at the button) brawled a stream, which had hollowed pools 
iu the rock, and up and across the bed of which it was with 
difficulty that our borne* could be persuaded to climb. The 
format ion and the scenery of this magnificent gorge, whose walls 
were in receding terraces, are a precise reproduct ion on a minia¬ 
ture scale of the little known hut unequalled cufion of the 
Colorado River, in Arizona. After two hours' marching in this 
splendid defile, we scaled the right or east side, and followed a 
lino over the mountains in a north-easterly direction, crossing a 
second sweep of hills, and emerging upon another valley, ricklv 
watered both by springs and streams, and tilled by the Villagers 
of Moresli. This was tho most remarkable of the mountain 
villages that I saw. Clinging to the side of the steep rock, iia 
houses wore built entirely of stone, rudely quarried and loosely 
put together, tho ruins ol an old stone castle frowning from a 
peak above the whole. It was a sombre-looking place, even in 
the foil blaze of the sunshine. Hero we again turned northwards, 
and after climbing another ridge of hills descended ii]»on vet 
another valley, commanded by the romantic village of Bolghor, 
There we halted for tho night, Iiaving been oil the match for nine 
hours ; although, owing to tho oxtrmudinarily rugged grirtmi j_ We 
had probably not covered more than, twenty-four miles, 

A Her we hud encamped I heard that the peasant who had 
guided us in (he afternoon had, while returning to Lis villas. 
Tils £uidi-i overtaken ami >ouudJy t lifik-herl liy a Persian 
'“ l " Ht -‘ H apparently, (old my muleteers that he expected 
this chastisement for showing n> the way. But throe were 
too tempting a bait to be resisted. One of ruv men overheard 
the howls of the poor wretch, and watched the soldier beating 
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him; hut wo neitlwr saw tior heard any more of f he latter, He 
was probably the soliiary representative of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment in these |)»rts, ami did not care to assert its majesty in tlm 
face of a numerous caravan. 

Octofer 17.—Undeterred by the fate of his predecessor, another 
guide was forthcoming this morning. For an hour we were occu- 
„ . ■ ^ pieil iti climbing and descending the ridge immediately to 

v»ni,-h tjjg nurth of Moresh; ami then, facing due northwards, 
we struck the track from Method to Kelat. the passage of which 
along a deep gorge wa.- marked! by telegraph poles and a single 
wire, so loosely hang that we had frequently to dip our heads in 
order to avoid being struck in the face. At this point I joined the 
principal caravan route from Meshed to Kelat-i-Xadiri, which lias 
l„vu followed by most English visitors to the stronghold of Nadir. 1 
Ir runs her* through a profound and narrow gorge, whose aides art* 
a,, cl«H* that ill places there is only room for n single home man to 
pa^. between. 1 The par- ir called Dahaneh-i-Zaupiraan, 3 or 0L1 
Woman's Gorge, any peculiarly horrible piece of country in Persia 
being described. ns I shall have reason again TO nbnerv* later on, 
by this cpiumt but in Persia most apposite simile. After an hour’s 
latxirionfl marching, we emerged upon a more open valley , In*tv 
two roads divarged, to the oast ami to the west. I was informed 
that the latter also led to Kelat. but was vwy raagb and almost 
impassable fbr horses, and that the other was the easier and more 
ordiimrv way. Accordingly we turned our faces towards the sun 
and struck eastwards along a rolling upland valley, having upon 
our left hand the main range of the Kara l>ngh (Oliick Mountains), 
whose splintered limestone crags were dotted on their interior 

1 Tlio Vmplenum who (mvarbited amldowlbed KeUt ms as fgUowatFrn^r, 
who cmiwucnsl to come hew with Yiluituab Khan from Mesial In jm.himnK 
been compelled U> from the attamft) -Cotontl Vat Haber V*7i).Chm* 

,» the J-ajaI rm !‘JJ-2IU; Captain Hen, (5- Napiw (1974). Journal of tk? IX.U- 
vol. *M. ^u ’t^TO. 119-IB®i (Sir) c. Hnrflregur (UfIX tb^h 

Almunfl, Tut tL PJ 1 . as-152; E. O’Donoviin (ISS1>, rh< Here u™, ml-ii.p. ... 
Captain A. e. Tate (18*5). * Through KLoraian ' in ilie f^>'h Ttlf#raph. Aujput 
i*7, T 18fiu. It wils nU> Tieitdl by Mr. A, Condi* Slephffl <J»*U «hea a 
-f tins British legation at Teh*™, bat HU retain mu not mad* putll*. 

- The Lower and enn m.» miturf ]-»rtk«.-ef thin t rtU .*n.La«.deSte uriU he 
deaertbed upon my return Jam *» 3fe*hB®, where alsolshatl n».a!e 

■ Thu dtointfiau be.™ P^-on wr«U ap^edto 

rtrietly H> follow : JfcWi » tllD W " T P"» *“* 
bi«e of two bills; Tmg it a BMrtW defile between nntini walls Of ™ck_ 
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slope* with mcumtam juniper* At one point nf this volley, where 
an elevation is crossed, a most superb view unrolled i tee If to the 
vast. In tier after tier the mountain ridges descended toward? the 
basin of the Tt-jend fever (formed by the junction of the Keshef 
Bud and Heri End) and the Turkomanplains 5 while like a yellow 
scarf against the sky hung tins dim outline of the desert. After 
pursuing this volley for mi hour ami m half, vre lamed sharply to 
the left mid sealed the ridge by a |with known ii? the Dt ivah Boini + 
or Camera Neck* 80 steep, and alternately sc rough and m slippery, 
that, although cm foot ourselves, it wa* with much difficulty that 
we could prevail upon onr horses to ascend. At the crest we gazed 
down upon a second volley parallel with that which we had just left 
—Le* running from north-went to south-east, in the 1 wit tom of which 
appeared a little hamlet with a ruined furl perched upon a knoll, 
and beyond thin again the larger red-ooloured village of Vardeh. 

Leaving these village? on our left hand, we struck east wards, 
following the telegraph poles in the direction of Kelat. the 
horizontal rrnnparts of which we thought we could now 
BtLgfcLkhin agaJj^ the distant sky. At noOit, having been 

in the noddle for over five hours, I stopped for 1 111 tell by a rivulet 
running at the valley bottom, which here deepens into a rocky 
ravine. At this juncture one of the Turkoman?, whom I had left 
behind to point out our direction to the muleteers, arrived with 
the news that in scaling the Camel's Neck one of the mutes hud 
slipped and rolled down fur fifty fiist, maiming or breaking it? leg. 
1 wa? not in tho least surprised at ibis intelligence, as there are 
certain places which even PereiFtn mules cannot attack with 
impunity, and of which Lhis horrible natural ladder was mi&t 
assuredly one. We left the poor brute behind to be looked after 
till our return, mid followed the gully down for two "miles till nt 
if? eastern end we come u> the small village and crumbling fesrt of 
Btjghkhan* 

Here the wire turned sharply to rhe north-*?ast t ajid an hour was 
occupied in m*#ig a rolling hump of hills, at whose further edge 

MormUnn a mv ^* 1 itself below, and a second 

•lbAir* magnificent panorama bin^t upon ., U r view,-. N>w we 

could distinctly sew the corrugated lwttfctnenla of the southern 
outer wall of KHat. dipping at llu* point where is the solitary rift 
in tins portion of their circumference. Sevond to the north fold 
eoeceeded fidd of lower undulations, until' like a sea tijxm the 
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!kc>H/.i >n spread flit* blue Isnnd of (hr Karai Kiim (Rlurk Sand), which 
T had Mr little mow than a week lujfnrt* at Ashkflbad, A bee-line 
dm* north frcmv when* I was standing would have struck the 
limtsirni station of Kanhkn on the Transcaspian Railway, from 
which, or from the neighbouring station of Durfiak, a }t*r hi‘for>* 
my com pan ions and 1 had lightly and without any preparations 
puitotnplated jm expedition to Kelat and Meshed, little recking ot 
the appalling stretch of country that intervened. On that 
occasion we had been stopp'd by the linsdan authorities ; 1 and I 
hm] since travelled some thousand* of miM in order to renew the 
experiment from the opposite quarter. We now I'nnimriiccd a 
very steep and prolonged descent, having to lead OUT la rses most 
of the way, the ravine breaking at times into a sheer precipice 
upon nur left hand. The opposite side of the gorge had sloping 
sides of coloured clay and marls, above which. I'ose sandstone 
pinnacles atid towers; and as we contemplated the strange and 
variegated spectacle, it W aa though the mountain had been 
draped for festal purposes in a particoloured skirt with purple and 
crimson flounces. 1 The defile was alive with pari ridges, m coveys 
„f fnna four to eight. They started up with a whirr almost under 
our fret, but seldom few men: than a hundred raids. Iii(le.-d. they 
seemed to be greater adepts on foot than on the mng, for they 
scudded up the ban* vertical tsltffe just like squirrels. At the 
bottom of the descent we followed tin* dried-up bed of a torrent 
till, through a rocky portal, it opened upon the Iasi valley but one 
Ml. 1 ,■ rhuV of Ketat. Hero the telegraph poles and t rack diverged 
tn t |ie right but as if was now late i„ the afternoon, mid our 
animals w-ro dead beat, we turned to the left, following the course 
of a plentiful stream that ran down the valley ;uu1 made it green 
with Lm-re (the Oriental plane) and poplars. At the moat hot this 
Valiev is a gigantic cktna r springing from the base ol a rock wind, 

contour or saint's tomb. Itabotft wen*posit, vely 

covered with reins’ horns, a fovotolte offering ot the ptf* 

Mussulman to . distinguished dead, and with other e.nbtow of 

reverence. After a mile and a half 1 the eluded lUth* 

village of Tssurolia or Ab-i-gavm fi.e. hot water), so railed from 
some warm springs which rise near by. 

: TEiSSl 22KSS&-- *. » 

in I lie cnjiOtL Of I be TallowaWne Hirer in North Amen to. 
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Realising that my mules* which I hud toft fiir behind, would 
be unlikely to arrive for hours, if nuked they succeeded in 
Cuming at all before it wu* dark, I made up my mind 
* U ™ for a night in a Persian hovel. The inEiahitmita of 
I^irt-hri. However. were by no means glad to m- a stranger, ami 
at first declared tluii they mu Id provide mo neither with forage 
nor with rtecrnmnodtiE ion. After a little delay a villager was found 
who placed at my disposal an empty marl apartment, in which, whh 
nothing' hut what I had on tih\ I made myself n> comfortable 
as I could. Fortunately, about 10.80 rj, the mules appeared, 
having found a guide who brought them mfely down the mountain* 
During the lagt. two days 1 lirsd. from such natives as viv met 
and interrogated, heard the most conflicting reports of the 
possibility of entering Kelat. Hume declared that anv 

Poaiilitlity T1 . , i , 

of interim? oiu> could go in or Wme nut as he pleased : J cithers that 
a strict, guard was kept at the entrance, and no strangers 
permitted to pivss. The question accordingly po^ented it*e]f how 
and in what guise I wjl- to make the attempt* 1 did not want f 
after all this trouble, to be turned back. On t he other hand. T was 
reluctant to do anything that, if discovered, might amuse 
suspicion, or bring discredit upon the English name* I imagine 
from what I saw Inter that it would have been possible in ride in 
at night, though [ cannot be sure, T resolved* however, as I had 
no motive in concealing my intc'iitions. and as they were of the 
inurt innor-ent description, t.« ride down to tin- gun- t if gate there 
was, at daylight, nnd either enter uxtinfemtpred nr nor at sdl r Mv 
presence, moreover, was likely ~o soon tr. become known in flic 
neighbourhood. that disguise or concealment* even if temporarily 
successful, would he liable to detection in the end. 

October 18.—I was called at 4.30 AM., and started at five in the 
moonlight, having a rough ride of nearly ten miles lie lore nse. 
A W r^h Descending the valley of Isaurcha to the point where we 
thrteto had entered it on the previous day. we followed the course 
of the stream* which here turned northwards and plunged into a 
black and rocky gorge called Derbend*i«Janr T when- we threaded 
our way between sombre walls in and out of the river bed. The 

1 General Anm-nkofT nt Xfcun Atfn had a«fcod me why, itutead or toiiijj r« 
rM Kwhan, I did not take the m&m fetttsitifig route bj Enahfai and 
Kflkl4-Kadirt Itu^uui ofioemtf he said* ■ were forbidden hj thbk ow n Chsratu 
iment to eolef j but nu oat woaH Hop as Englishman.’ 
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moon hung high overhead, aiul straight it; front thi- Great Bear 
twinkled solemnly, standing upon his tail. At tliu exit of the 
gorge was a mined nnd unoccupied tort. The track now broad¬ 
ened into n flat and open valley, across which were drawn the 
segments of a curious rocky ridge which had been buret through 
by some convulsion of nature, mid whose strata were stmnpdy 
contorted nnd inclined, Streams of water, impregnated with 
naphtha. gushed from the mountain side and joined the river 
dsanuel, from which a flock of wild duck started with a prodigious 
clamour. The sun row as we were about half down ilie valley* 
and disclosed the southern wall of Kolnt on our right Stand, a 
magnificent and lofty rampart of rock, springing from the valley 
bottom to a height of 700 or 800 feet, as level along the summit 
as though part'd by n plane* but scarred nnd fluted down its 
absolutely vertical and impervious sides. Four times I passed to 
and fro Ivneatli this stupendous Imrrier, and never failed to think 
it one of (-he moat astonishing natural phenomena that I have ever 
seen. Its miter slopes or glacis consist of steep acclivities and 
shelving spurs* which :-wetI up to ir from the plain* and resemble 
colossal piles of d/.brls that might have been shot from its summit. 
From the point where they terminate the rock rises sheer and 
abrupt to its nffrial hattl&mente* As this wall encloses Kelnt on 
the south-east side, it docs not catch the morning sun* but remains 
plunged in shadow. In the evening, however* towards sundown, 
the red sandstone under the descending rays glistens like columns 
of porphyry and jasper, and She entire rocky rampart seems to l>e 


on fire. 

In deluding the valley, where not a *on! was to be seen, 1 
had observed a place ahead of us where the level top of rhe rocky 
parapet ended abruptly in ft jutting point, and it& cun- 
tinultr was evidently broken by some sort of rift or 
wwtJhjdi ‘ ^ ^ drew usurer tins spot, nt a distance of 

about seven miles from the gorg* bv which we had entered the 
valley, the aides began to converge and dw until presently they 
left only the narrowest passage, the bottom of which was tilled 
bv tl,e hwl of the stream. Following this natural Suiting through 
nr two zitrzags, we came in sight R I™** »•"** 

twenty yards in width, completely barred by n wall, lire only 
aperture in which oomritrted of three arches that admitted the 
stream, and were alee lb, sole gateway for any visitor to Ketat- 
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Tii* upper part of the wal l aMve Hie arches was loophnled rand 
Mil a limpet, hat there was no one upon it and no sign nf life or 
movement. Tilts is the famous Derbend-i^Argawim Shalt, or 
Gate of Argnwaii, or Arghun Shnh T the passage having originally 
In* en fortified by ihat immmx-b, who was the grandson of Hulraku 
Khaiin oilJ is said to have retired to Kelai after I wing defeated on 
one tjeeasioii In battle by his uncle, Ahmed Khan, 1 A fine inscrip- 
t ion on li smoothed surface of rock upon the right-band wall of the 


defile beyond the gate record* this act of the sovereign. Ihe 
pivtftnt hnrricaclp 10 only a modem sttbotitate for 1 hat which was 
x idir SMh, and which, I do not doubt, was a far more 
structure. 


■ Thh id nnnfctii called by the I'eniaB*Atgawan Shah. but moro dammonly 
^itenof n* Afghan KJ.nn <I2FH-i£uO A.n r ), tbe ranyufcuble nmn m whom 
Man .h rol > was scat by Kuhto Khan from Cbiim la charge of a Tartar hricb who 
diplomatic intorefi nmi with tb& wraMgnt of Enro|>n, indu-lin* him 
Edward I., and who, like hi* fatimr* Ahrilto Klian, wus atoKsiiT a Christinn. nnd 
degraded the MeJsnkmir.R from all public ofSeu. 


cate or aecawa^ shah 
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In the ftmil belief that all my previous fears I mil boon ground¬ 
less. 1 pm my horse into the bed of tlio stream, and. accompanied 
Sumuifs by Ram/.mi Ali Khan. Gregory, and WbnkuniUali, also 
,, n horseback, rode through the central arch. So otic 
apjieaiwl or challenged. I had time upon the other aide to note 
flu* inscription of Alga wan Shah, and to observe a round tower 
at the summit of an eminence commanding the entrance, and had 
id read v advanced about n hundred yards towards the houses of a 
village that appeared upon either side of the defile, when suddenly 
a terrific shouting was heard from the gate behind ns, and a 
miserable soldier, still half asleep, ami pulling hi- tattered cotton 
tunic altout his shoulders, came running out, yelling at tbe top of 
his voice. Answering cries were heard: and presently then* 
poured out of the wall, which was really a gate-tower and irnd 
casements on the inner side, a motley band of half-clod individuals, 
for the most part in rags, though an occasional button with the 
Lion and Sun upon it, mid one pair of blue trousers with a red 
stripe*, -how eel thal I was in the presence of some of the tterlxiz or 
regular infantry of the King of Kings. 

As 1 did not warn to begin with a tracas. and as the soldiers 
were clearly doing their duty, although they had been within an 
ace of letting me slip through unobserved. I halted and 
wiUHitu* we entered into conversation. At first they were very 

xiwnl violent and tried to pull lunch our horses. Rut when I 

represented that T had no intention of going further without 
leave, thev liecame calmer. I inquired tor the officer in command. 
There did not appear to be such n person, I nest asked where 
was the Khnn of Kelat- The reply was given that ho was at his 
village, two mites away. Accordingly I despatched Shnkurullah 
(as a Persian and therefore free from suspicion), with a soldier 
mounted on the same home Infhind him, to the Khan, to tell him 
who f was. and to request permission to pass through Kelnl and 
out on the other side; of. if this could not be granted on his own 
responsibility, then to telegraph to Meshed. 

While the Persian was away I remained in the rocky gateway 
conversing with the soldiers. It was bitterly cold, for the son 
AMiiuiferf would not strike the chasm for some hours, so I bought 
tlw •ffdnu brushwood mid Lit a lire. When they heard tlmt 1 

was an Eindi-lnuon they seemed disposed to Im* more friendly; foi 
they -aid that if 1 find been a Russian they would have shot me 
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down ns I m Ae through the gate, though how they could have 
guessed my nationality when they never sow mt\ nr have *liot at 
nil when they were fast asleep, I did not ncedlv^ly vex them by 
asking. They added that a Russian had come to Kdat Inst year 
and had beaten a IVrsiam mid been beaten by them, and had then 
started to come with 3tut Turkomans in revenge; but thal they 
lifwl marched out, and theRnfisiwi and the Turkomans kid marched 
back again. They also aisked me if it was true that the Zll-es- 
Sultan, the eldest son of the Shah, bad put- off the Persian 
costume, donned English drviiS, and sailed from Bus lure for 
London, I interrogated them about their existence and service at. 
KelaL They said that the water was very unhealthy, being im¬ 
pregnated with naphtha, and that they suffered Frotn it. 1 They 
idso complained that, though they were to have been relieved in 
throe months, they hod already been (here for five, and during 
that time hod received no pay, 1 void cl not help reeling for the 
poor wretches, who were about as like wbat one ordinarily asso¬ 
ciates with the idea of a soldier us a costermonger^ donkey is like 
the winner of the Derby* 

After an hour and a half of tedious waiting, Sbukurnllah 
returned with (ho new* flint the Khan wished me to telegraph for 
Aastworei leave to the Governor-General of Method, and that if 
tli^ Khiifi the answer was favourable I might pass through. This 
was all that f dosing ; so [ proceeded to write a telegram to 
Colonel Stewart* asking him to interview the Governor r>n my 
behalf and to wire me a reply. There was some difficulty, how¬ 
ever* in finding anv one to transcribe the message into Pvrpian 
characters* Few of the lower orders know the Persian alphabet; 
if they want to write a letter they hire a scribe to do It for them. 
The solitary scribe of Kclat was reported to be asleep under the 
influence of opium ; but I insisted upon his being severely awak¬ 
ened. find at length he appeared, and spent exactly half an hour 
in transliterating the despatch which it had taken half a minute to 
compose, I now proposed to return to my camp, leaving the 
Persian behind till on answer arrived from Meshed ; but Gregory 
suggested, from a more profound knowledge of the national 

1 Tbti unheal tfcmci* kJ Eclat if tatarim, whetlw* Ii bed* t, m b 
Mitppoed* to tbe Wflter-Jiupply r. r not. Wbi-B Colons I Baktir waa there j i'. 

fouiLil Lfci* iK.pEilrLtin.il decimated by ijpbo*. and ib« portion of sick 

the varriiOa (s invariably ftiorbitant 
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character, that I was ut>t j. C om of the woOtb and that It would 
be advisable to wait. 8<» I moved to the other side of the gate¬ 
way and luilted In the MDshine. 

In im hour SIiukurLilhdi reappeared upon the scene with the 
news that the telegram had been refitted on the plea that tlni 
p^. m line was brekm between Kclnt and Meshed* Presently 
Unlit* arrived a mount* h 3 emissary from the Khan, who was 
voluble with explanations, and u Horded me an interesting insight 
into Per?hm character. First he repeated that the wire was 
broken * hut when I replied that if that were the ease it was 
unlikely that tin* Khan would himself have invited me Hi use d T 
he shifted his position and said that the wire, though not broken, 
was trading upon th< H ground. Up ni my rejoining that commu¬ 
nication was not thereby interrupted, lie was ready with the 
counter plea tlrnt the Khan find meant ine to telegraph not to 
Meshed but to Teheran. A- there was no wire to Teheran ft™ 
Kekt except by Unshed,, this falsehood was easily exposed ; but L 
confess I was scarcely prepared for the fijurth, which immediately 
replaced it-—vis, that the Khan bad meant me to telegraph neither 
to Teheran nor to Meshed, hut tr^y*\ Meshed on my return thither. 
As it was useless bandying words with ho accomplished’& liar, I 
resigned the verbal doiitesG but insisted 11'['too receivings direct 
answer or a direct refusal from the Khan to my request to telegraph ; 
and it was agreed that Gregory* as a more befitting ambassador 
than Shntnmllflh, should ride back to tho village and receive n 
definite answer to my ultimatum* 

All this occurred within I Oil yards of the gate of Ajgawaii 
Shah on the outer side. As ! was giving final instructions to 
dmt „ r Gregory, the Persian* who had remounted, suddenly 
clapped spurs to his horse* und disappeared like lightning 
through the archway, shoaling to the guard not to let 
any one through. When Gregory arrived a few seconds later he 
was refuted the passage. There wits nothing more to be done; 
and thus ignobly ended ray attempt to penetrate to the interior of 
Kdat-i-Nodirt! + Shtilnamllah now told me that when ho took the 
telegram to the office the clerk was about to accept ifc t when the 
Khan's ran came in and said that Ids father absolutely forbad* any 
message to he sent at all. I had heard a goad deni of I ersdau 
artfulness before entering the country, but bad scarcely expected so 
artistic a sample within the first fortnight; and I do no* knoa 
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whether I was more incensed at the treatment I had received nr 
tickled at the illustration it afforded of* Oriental tactics* 

The most- amusing episode, however, was yet to come; for on 
arriving pt Meshed three day 3 Eater I found the (.Tovcmor *Ge u u ra l 
al in a great state of excitement, having been manned by 
the faith fill Khan that the new British Vice-Consul had 
appeared at KeUtt with an armed retinue, had tried to force a 
passage' and had drawn hi* award upon the guard! The latter 
had gallantly performed their duty and hod expelled the intruder. 

Oefr/W HI —Before I left t Jii* neighbourhood I detenu in ed to 
make one mure ettbrt to see the interior of KehiL 1 knew from 
MacGregor's twok that, besides the two main entrances of 
dSmtifca 10 Argflwiin Shuh and Knftn, there were other pathways 
***' by which it could be entered ; sind at Ab-i-Gnrm a 
hunter was found who said that he knew one of these very well, 
hut was afraid to conduct mo himself. He hud a nephew, however, 
who would net as his substitute, ami would appear in the morning. 

I need hardly say that at the appointed hour the nephew wns not 
forthcoming. That my presence in the- vicinity of Kelat was 
beginning to be regarded with some suspicion, was evident both 
from this and from an incident which occurred that evening. As 
[ was discussing plana in the mud hovel with Ramzan AH arid 
Gregory „ I heard a scratching in the roof overhead, and, looking 
up. detected a man. who. it appeared, had come from Kelat, with 
hLs ear to a hole in the rafter^ euvi-^-dropping, Ab no guide was 
procurable, I decided to go without one. 1 had noticed in, riding 
down the valley to Kelat that there was one place where the other¬ 
wise unbroken parapet of the southern wall dipped, and Formed a 
V^sh&ped indentation, which seemed to be accessible from below 
by one of the sloping natural buttresses that swell up against it 
from the plain. Any future visitor to Kelat who has rend thin 
description will not fail to recognise the spot, about halfway 
down the valley. I was called at 3.30 a.M. s the nudes were laden, 
and we all moved out of I&surcha at 4.30 on a black cold morning, 
heading the camp on to Vardeh from the Derbend-Wanr, T rode 
down the valley Fur the last time, nnd leaving my horse sit the foot 
of the hills began the climb. It did not take long to mo tint the 
stony skirts, though the slope was very steep; and I easily arrived 
below the craggy battlements. Here the rock, the natural con- 
formal i osi of which is in wavy horizontal bands, parallel with the 
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summit, hod Wen artificial]y scarped by some previous occupant, 
no doubt by Nadir Shah, so ns to form a sort of rocky ledge or 
pathway running along the face, ami defended at intervals by 
ruined circular towers. I here went two such rocky hedges, one 
about thirty foot above the other. I scrambled of) to the lower 
and pursued it as fur as the V-shaped gap. There wort* only about 
thirty feet of rock above me; and it was to be climbed. Hut the 
face of the rock wns very steep and smooth; 1 was alone, ami 
thouc'li I could Iiavri aciniublui up it was the kind ot place t.lint 
would have been very awkward to come down from again. 
Accordingly l resigned the attempt. With the aid of a friend 
and n rope it could easily have been managed, but from what 1 
know of the interior of Kelat I doubt whether the panorama 
afforded from the top or the wall would be as striking ns might be 
expected from its external con figuration. 

On my way bach, however, I climbed t he highest mountain in 
the neighbourhood, the name of which I do riot know, but whose 
bwv elevation is far higher than the perimeter of Kelat: and 
cirarnffar* from there my ambitious were so far and unexpectedly 
enrt! realised that, though 1 could not seethe interior level of 
Kelat, the angle of vision being too obtuse, I could trace the entire 
circuit of its wn I Is from east to west on both sides; the southern 
wall, which 1 had attempted to climb, appearing from the height 
an which I stood to lie the lower of the two, and the summit of the 
north wall rising above it mi the further,ide. From this point 1 mold 
follow, without didmiltv, the whole sou them rampart. nearly twenty 
miles in a straight line, running a- regularly a- though it hml been 
built by design, and stamped and m arred along it* vertical side, 
down to the point when.' ifie bimnaw-dopM shelved uwav to the 

v^Sli^y, If id tlieir war with Olympian Skits the QStaaia Ma 

had occasion to build for da-meolws an unassailable retreat. such 

might well have been flic I. Minin fortress that they would hove 

reared. I made a sketch from rhi* point of the entire dmtmforem*, 
which is reproduced on the next page.' The mountains m 
tbfc foreground me the range that ^prare the valley of Uzm? 
from the vallev thru lead, down to Argawan Shahs gate. 

Aiul now, having related with so much minuteness what I did 
see, I propose to describe from a variety of source^ some of which 


1 Though mv <>krlrt> i* ..«pk. 1 1 J '! aSI 

utequate « faithful id» of Ketai ii giun by ttad^wing. of &.rt- MacGrtf^ 
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have not Wn acceasiblo to lies jiultlic, what I did not 9W, in 
ordi'r that my readers may be able to Ibrni an accurate idea of 
Kolat-i-Nndiri as it is at. tile present moment. Tlwy 
*>tK*Ui 11 nlready liave gatbored that, though literally t ronslatet1 

anti commonly culled the Fort i>F Nadir Shah, it is not a fort nt all 
in the accepted sense of the tern ; consisting as it does of a tnoun- 
taia plateau, wic_li ft mean elevation of 2 . 0 11 * 1 fet-T ,il>u\, the sea, 
interacted l«y Avp gullies and ravines, s* twenty miles in total 
length by from live to seven m breadth ; and Only so fur resembling 
a Ibrfcress that lids vast extent of ground, comprising a probable 
urea of 130 square miles, is surrounded as with u ring fence by a 
mighty natural rampart enclosing it from end to and with a cliff- 
wa ll „f nuked and vertical rock, 7110 to 1,000 feet in sheer height 
above the valley bottom. From early times the extraordinary 
character <>f Hu place, which must have resulted from some ab¬ 
normal convulsion of nature, impressed itself upon the imagination 
of the neighbouring people*: and I ran inn legend localises here one 
of the mythical combats between the hero Ktistam and the alien 
forces of Turon under Afrosiob, who, expelled from Kolat. by the 
victorious hosts of Iran, fell back upon the Oxus, where they au*> 
tainiHl a Gnat and crushing defeat. Here too. according to the 
Sbah Xamch of Krdam, settled Fertid, the brother of k"ni Khosru, 
and Wrc he was attacked and slain by Tus, The inscription to 
which I have alluded proves that as a defensible and defended 
retreat it was known to the Mongol succors of Jenghiz Khan. 
Timur is said to hove possessed himtelf of it by stratagem. 

But it was not till the times ,,f Kadir Shah t hat full use was 
mad, of j (h invaluable natural gift- Reluming from ^dia, laden 
Fortlfirfl . w itb (he spoils of conquered kingdoms and with the nflrd 
treasures of the Groat Mogul, he saw in K.dat. with which 
sSX* he must have been familiar from childhood, 1 the ideal 
storehouse where this vast wealth «*ilil lw debited, and also on 
invulnerable plow of anus- Accordingly, he constructed powerful 
fortifications at all the entrances, placed wateh-toweiv on every peak 
mid ,,-mt of vantage, artificially acarprd (he -mcky battlements 
hurts within and without, bolder to render them 'till more impos¬ 
sible uf access, built himself a residence on a pioteaam ih, inferior 
(which it is said he rarely occupied), and provided tor a supply of 
. Nadb Shan™s bom ta * tent mm M.-W^bad. tUo OfAalof ili« 
fieijfblmurinjf iliiiriet of 
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gt h- k] water by excavating large tanks and bringing in fresh r-upple-s 
hy an aqueduct from the exterior, 

1 have only come across one description of Kelnt as It was it 
the days of Nadir Shah. by a traveller who had evidently been there 
RrtK -i himself and had not trusted merely to hearsay. Hi is 

BatptiLMi ch^pps in the narrative of one Basil Bat at/vs, a G reek 
merchant wild travelled far mid wide in Persia and Central Asia 
at the- beginning of the eighteenth century, penetrating to Khiva 
and Bokhara and visiting Nadir Shall at Meshed. His diary, 
written in quaint but very intelligible Gretdc, 1 appear to have been 
quite unknown to the historians who from oral evidence compiled 
such erroneous descriptions of Kelui in the early piirt of the present 
centwy* 1 and diffused an altogether false impression of the place 
that remained uncomcted till the visit of Baker and Gill in 187d. 
Returning from Bukhara to Meshed in 1728. Rntntze* came hv way 
of Kelat T to which he devotes forty lines of hi* diary (7&0-W2i!h The 
mountains here ri^e, he says, to a great and inaccessible height, 
and the place i& surrounded, as it were, by a mighty wall, which in 
iiol only barren and treeless but is like as though made of marble 
or of brass. The circuit thereof is forty or fifty rtf ad in [this is one 
of hi* few mistakes], and there are two entmnees only, and those by 
means of zigzag approaches. One might say that the mountains 
had been, rent asunder by an earthquake to form these on trances, 
where there is barely space for three horsemen or footmen to pass. 
Of tli0 interior of Kehit (which was then under NadirV Petering 
care, Very different from what it is now) he will only sivilmt it i;vts 
fains all that a man ran want in the way of natural delighiN, and 
that it is self-sufficing and could sustain itself without ever bring¬ 
ing in might from the outside. He also speaks of it an the intended 
treasure house of Nadir Shah. 

1 It Ma bceo edited by M. C'h r Scheffer in Aw watts Orient,^ t^nc 

of the PuMirfii'wtr* de dee Ltmrfuet Ortenfafr* Virattfcj), Pnris, ]£fti 

Itnsil U[Llal5a>. or BrinStr Vnrtiecv ns hi» French w'Sicor ta]\b him, nlso wjnle ,n 
biography at .Nadir tituih. which bftH *1 irtfppciircrL 

= Far instance. Malcolm, using Kiuncir as bh authority, thus describes itie 
plfice^ + The fort of Killed U altmteti nbaui thirty north-EAft of Meshed 
It h npnn a tcjj h%h hill, only rcec^iblc by two nantvtr path*. An nsamt uf 
p!x or mUrs tenoiimUTi 3a d plain About twelve miles In tfrriirafenraur 

watered by sevefal fine rt reams, nod mvcm 1 with Terri arc and cultivation ( 
jwivnt by a route of Iftl or elc^n mile# tosirlji to another plain nf . l[[T 
idcvatson hut of 4*|unl iVniir, td 1. i. cap, ill., vel Fj 
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After the assassination of the latter in 1747, fvelat passed into 
tiie bands of the present Khan’s family, who have held It ever 
i^iufr ainctij along with the Arek or slopes extending Eo the 
ki^uiry Turkoman desert below, in nominal vass&ldom to Persia, 
but with occasional assertions of independence which have more 
than once led to the despatch of punitive expeditions from Meshed, 
It lias indeed been the habit to keep the head of the family as a 
hostage at Meshed, in order hi guarantee the good behaviour of his 
f'M-itm letWM at Kelat. Since tlie conquest of the Atek by Russia 
in 1881, and the subsequent delimitation of the Rtig&t^Feraiau 
frontier in these parts by agreement between the two powers, the 
greater parr of the external properties of Kelat* such ns Abiyerd 
fnow Eaahka)* Mehno, Clmrdeli (now Duslrnk). and Ch&ebri—the 
villages, in Ihct. which are aitiinti d at the northern b&se of the mug*— 
have passed into Russian bunds; and, as I shall show Inter on, the 
new-comers an- gradually creeping farther and furl her op the 
slopes towards the crest, till they will ultimately reach Kelat 
itself. 

The loss both of possessions and of prestige thus involved has 
eo-ope rated with the central bin g policy so vigorously pursued by 
Xnsr-ed-Diu Shah eo reduce KeUn to thorough subordina¬ 
tion ; and the present Khan, Hnji Abul Path Khan, would 
not dream of the rebellious vagaries of hia predecessors* 
Kelut is garrisoned by the Persian tiovernnient* by a wing of one of 
the infantry regiments stationed ai Meshed, there being a nominal 
force of SUiP &&rhaz in the valley, and two guns of the horse artillery. 
From what I saw at the Derbentl-i-Argiiwan Shah, I cannot 
think that anything like this effreEive strength is imdi itemed, any 
mors Mian the conditions of service which promise rel ief at tlieenil 
of three months are observed. Though the place Itas enormous 
natural strength, [ should think that with the present ragged and 
SCfttt&red garrison it might be 1 rushed ’any day ; while the defences 
ate not smell as would stand for ten minutes against modem 
artillery. 

It appears indeed, that the military-value of Kblat (iu its present 
condition) to Persia is very small; nor, if acqaired by Russia, can I 
snri* that it-®? value to her would Ijo very grftut. No Future 

vniuftconqueror U likely t<» wish to us® Kelat for Nadirs pure 
Kt;lttl pnse— vlz + ?ih Ik fortified tmumreJiousc; nor would any 

modem tucbiciwjj I irangitie, con tomplate the foil ilieotton of an 
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enclosure owr sixty milett In cl tOT inference. file real value of 
Kelat is as a basis of operation* ansi string point for offensive 
movements against Transcaspia. ^ Ve 11 guards at the entrances 
ami held by a strong gai'rigojL, it niighi have been made, and might 
still become, a veritable thorn in the ride qf an enemy stationed in 
the Atek below. A hostile force quartered here might, for instance, 
descend without warning and with overwhelming strength upon 
the Transcaspian Rail way, and cut the Russian line qf communica¬ 
tion with the Caspian. But Persia h not the power to do any¬ 
thing one lmlf so heroic; unci Nadirs fortress is In the highest 
degree unlikely ever to ha made a sally-port against (General 
Annenkati'a railway. Should the Russians take Kelat + winch they 
appear to be excessively airixous to do, the gain to Hie m. in prestige 
would be considerable; for ever since Nadir's daysithus been looked 
upon as the principal military out post of JOtornsKn* They would 
also acquire what might be made a suitable depOt for shires, and 
arsenal for a limited number of troops (neither the water nor the 
grain supply would sustain many), and there would be The decided 
negative advantage of preventing a position so formidable in the 
Ilio ids uf Jin enemy from falling into an enemy's bauds. Rut sts 
an offensive measure against Khurasan I do not see that they 
would profit thereby, se other and far rim pier ways are open to them 
of readting Meshed, and as no modem army would trust itself to 
the awful deb lea that extend for quite forty miles between the two 
places, I si other words, the offensive eye of Kelat, so to speak, 
looks northward nut southward; and, the march of |>ower being in 
the latter direction, it Ls unlikely that we shall again see it utilised 
as a place of arms. 

So much for the military value of Kelatd-Xadiri. Let me now 
say something about, its interior features. How little was known 
n* fiTO abnnt it bdbre the visits of Baker and MacGregor usav lie 
tf* 1 *** illustrated by the scanty description furnished from hear¬ 
say by Fraser, win * doubled both its length and breadth,* Entrance 
to the interior is gained by one of five gutes T of which Hie two 
principal are Argnwim Slrnh on the soliIIi nod Sfufia on the north. 
The three others are Kushtnni on the south-east, Ghubast on the 
west, and Deheka on the north-west. All of these gates are said 
to be fortified mid del ended by troops; of t>I» two main entrance* it 
is undoubtedly true. There are also several footpaths (it jg 
1 Vide Jottmt# into Appendii B (1). 
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nine) by winch it ran lw s mitered ; And I doubt not: that, hi that 
large cbwuiferenee shepherds must bare discovered goat-Tracks by 
whirls nppronch| though didaeuU + in feasible. Nevertheless, the 
elmramcr, no Ie£* than the paucity of the acknowledged entrance-^ 
which an- in each case through easily barred defiles, confirms 
the general opinion which i have expressed as to the phenomenal 
nature of this mountain stronghold. 

The inhabitant ^ are Turks chiefly of the Jail aye r and Benjat 
tribes, with a few Arab and Kurdish families aa well. Their total 
number does not exceed 1,000, They are 1 o be found in 
L*.| iiEaij>ii yjHng ,-^ siiuart-J in the valley by which the stream 

which I followed enters and t.nrtvrars Kelnt t and in six bumlofcs 
upon the uplands or higher elevations. Of the two main villages, 
I saw that of Argawau Shah* clustered upon either side of the 
gorge, at a short distance within the gate of the game name. The 
other, Gink Gumhaz (Le. ■ Vault of Heaven + in Turkish) or Ju 
Guuihnz. locally contracted into Gugumas, U a III tie over two miles 
down the vnll«• v from the same entrance, and U tin- spot, to which 
I had twice despatched Shukurulliih to interview the Khan and to 
send the telegram. Her* is a curious circular tower of red syind- 
fitouc. with fluted halfHsrfumn# on the outer surface, rising from a 
big octagonal substructure. It is called Makber-i-NaJiri having 
liccii built (fur whfll purpose docs not appear clear ) by that king, 
and m now used as a residence by the Kbaud From Gugumaa the 
river continues to run for six miles at the bottom of the same 
vallev r which Intersects Kelut from smith to north, and deepens 
into a rockv gorge, until up on reaching the northern wall it 
pusses out through a cleft not unlike that of Arguwan Shull* 
similarly fortified, garrisoned, and closed by a wall pierced with 
arches across the bed of the sineum* The lutter t emerging from 
the defile, makes its way down through the lower ranges, and 
ultimately Irrigates the cornfields of Dushak. 

In addition to Nadiria tower at Gugumaz, there are other but 
quite incanfiidcmble relics of that kings occupation. To the north- 
Bmanhuxji of the village, upon an dented open platenu, arc 
ftniUiiaity f | lt , m \ lx % of wlint purport* eo be his palace, and is called 
Imaret-i-Xudiri. the largest remains being those of m enclosure, 
called the Diwan-Khaneh t twenty yards square. Beyond this, 

1 Thera in nt! iUiuUBtitm of It in Mntfiregar* Jimrtvf JCh*r*4*n t r&L 

ii p« G0 + 
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again, most travellers have been taken up the sumtnii of the Knh 
K hi slit, wlli ell is 1,500 foot above the level of the plateau and 
1*000 feet alcove the sea ; but than which Mm tiivgor was of opinion 
that finer views are afforded by other elevnfions* The water tanks 
and conduit constructed by Nadir have already been mentioned, 
O’Dmnwan compaivd Kelai with the Happy Valley of Rassela* ; 
but ho would probably have shifted bis simile haul he Ijeen con¬ 
demned to reside fur a time within its walls. Of the 
Mid water total inside area, only ft small portion isnnder cultivation, 
the water supply consisting merely of the stream &r> often 
mentioned and of five ^ nin.ll springs. This scarcity lenders the 
support either of a laige population or of :i powerful garrison 
hnpnftjdble, excepl by supplier brought from the outside. Cultiva¬ 
tion In the interior i* limited to two areas, the river valfej and the 
upland*. In the former, along the banks nf the *tn>aii] and in 
the fiat spaces, rice, enttum luce me, vim-*, melon*. and encumbers 
flourish under the peiwuftrive influence of water. On the higher 
ground, which rises to 1,000 and even 1.600 feet above the vallev 
bottom, are grown barley and wheat. Hie re are few trees or 
shrubs inside Kelftt; and the gms* camiut be remarkable either in 
quantity cr quality, seeing that the Inhabitants frequently Pend 
their flocks outside to graze. To represent the place, therefore* m 
an oasis is a misnomer. 

From liiis point I may resume my return march to Meshed, the 
first stage of which was by ihe route already traversed and 
described between Kelat and Vardeh* The distance is 
tnawh la s&id to be five fanu&ht : I should call it u ban- twenty 
miles. My camp was intched outride the tiny hamlet 
on the knoll. and here L found the mule which hud tumbled down 
the Camel'* Neck, but whose leg was fortunately riot broken* but 
only severely sprained. Fitmi standing out in the cold ar night T 
the limb had grown so slid' that the poor brute could lively 
hobble. 


Qckdtfr 20,—We marched to Kardeh, tioniiual.lv seven fumdcka, 
but according to my reckoning mu more than Eweuty-rix miles* 
On t* F " r riie firwt P&rt of the route I was repeating my journey 
JC " flril three day* before, up to the point where the lateral 
ravine comes in from Bcdghor, From here we continued down the 
main gorge, following both the telegraph pole* and the stream 
which flows along and often entirely lilt* its bottom. For miles 
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we threaded ilii* intricate and prfrcipifcms defile, clambering over 
the boulders in the river-bed, now confined in a narrow chasm, 
now /merging upon a neat little valley. Mocfiregor. who was a 
good judge of country from the soldier 1 a point of view, paid no 
ordinary f though n wdl-desem'd* tribute to thi* ^return of the 
Meyhed-Kelat road when, in id? 1 graphic way, he said : 

I certainly luivc never seen a stronger bit of eotmtiy than the 
twentj'smn miles tjctw^ri Kntdeh mid Vardeb, it being one continual 
-succession of impregnable defiles* any one of which would tnnke the 
road celebrated. . . . The country is more like what one w ould see in 
a nightmare than anything one has over beheld awake. 1 

On the way wr pass a mighty lump of eheer rock, perched 
upon the tup of a l t 00lhfeet slope, and known an the Knh-i- 
Paujmana or Five-wuoj ( = about +J2 lbs.) Mountain, from n 
story ftbouc a facetious monarch who invited one of his courtiers 
to weigh the airy trifle, A little further* on the left hand, is an 
Arabic and Persian inscription upon the smoothed surface of a big 
limestone block, aoioe twenty feet above the path, which records a 
victory of Sheibum Mohammed Khun, the ITasbeg conqueror of 
Bokhara, over the Persian unbelievers in the year of the Hejira 
9X6, We then came to a little village, the name of which was 
pronounced to me as Hark (or Whark)* where I found an agreeable 
shade in an orchard sloping down to the stream. After another 
six taller* through the same defile, the valley widened into an open 
plain, at the head of which, surrounded by trees, wag situated the 
larger village of Kordeh. It is an insignificant place, but is the 
residence of the chief of a petty district* 

Orjfofter 21.—After skirting the eastern dope of the hills that 
enclose the valley of KardHi T the track to Meshed plunge* into a 
Ki.^rii> narrow gorge, called the Derbend-i-Kaideh, through 
M«Jwd which the stream ff coursing in rapid irigaags between the 
walk, occupied the whole of the slender space between. Above 
the lower slopes the el iff* rose in craggy magnificent to a sheer 
height of l ,000 or 1,500 ML This ravine equalled in savage 
splendour anything that 1 fold seen even during the past week of 
Astonishing scenery; and l could nut help thinking that it tho^e 
who rove about the Alpine passes set though they be in the 
Incomparable framework of snow and ice, could I rave I to this 
unvisited corner of Asm. even their mm* would lx- bewildered by 
1 Jtwrnrjf t&rvvff A vo]. il. |)p. 44. 19- 
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amazing a sncoeerion of natural phenomena* each one of which 
would attract n stream of pilgrims in any Ijofcter-knnwn land. 

At tlm [mint, we fin ally left the mountalug and debouched on 
to the eastern continuation of the Millie plain from which I had 
&L’em-.ry fit diverged a week before at Badkan. The moment, there- 
Niarth' fate [a -in opportune one for casting an eye in ‘■wifi 

1 . n , . " . . . i T 

Efcumui retrospect < *ver the coun t ry ana h u rro a mil tigs lit wh idi I 
hud been travelling since J entered Persia, and which embrace the 
least known and yet moat typical characteristics of Northman rent 
Khurasan. 1 summed up my impreesioiuit without, however, 
describing my journeys, in the * Timet r in these words t 

Alter leaving Kudian. J struck wards through the moun¬ 
tains miJ spent eight day* in wandering about amid the mountain 
valleys of ibis rugged and almost inaccessible comer of EQiomsaiu 
Being I tampered by a camp and males, I was limited tu about 
t wenty-live miles a day, but even m succeeded in traversing about 
200 miles of this interesting and rarely visited country. The 
names of mewl of the villages are not upcm any English map. and 
only a few larger or more notable localities, such m the famous 
strong}iold of Kelat-i-Nadiri, are known to Ihinipean eara, lr i- 
nsh i rushing how difficult it is in then- part* to procure reliable 
information about anything* mrwt of all nl>oufc that which should 
be best known—namely, the distance between adjoining places. 
A ft+rmkh, nominally about four miles, is the solo unit of measint 1 - 


incut, but. judging by my own experience, it may mean anything 
from two to five. r ]"he commonest thing is to be told that n place 
is half a ftirftt&h distant—a term which. being used to implv any 
fraction less than the whole fartokb, may describe a distance of 
cither one mile or three miles and a half. The scenery through 
which 1 travelled, and which may be said to extend over the whole 
of Kortli-eastem Khornsan, is singularly uniform in its character* 
i sties, A series of lofty mountain ridges, with an axis inclined 
from north-west to south-east, run parallel to each other at varying 
distances, the intervening hollows being in the more northern 
parte deep gorges admitting little more than a torrent bed at their 
bottom, while further south they widen into .volleye watered hr 
mountain streams and dotted with village’, and eventually into 
broad, rich plains, such as that of Kachan to the north and 
Nkhapur to the south of the Binalud Kufi mountains, Transverse 
raving cut these ridges, often at right angles, and provide a way 
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of comuiunicaiiou from valley to valley, Those gorges aw? 
frequently of almost inconceivable abrupture and grandeur. 
Each one presents a score of positions of absolute impregnability; 
ami I do not suppose that more savage mountain scenery, in Kones 
below the snow line, exists anywhere in the world* The base of 
these dollies seldom admits more than a fcotTBni bed blocked with 
enormoua boulders, and the walls an- frequently vortical t«« a height 
of from 500 to 1 5 0(X> feet* The higher mountains rarely display 
even the scantiest vegetation, being sterile, stony, and forbidding 
to a degree, though the loftiest peaks are majestic with splintered 
outline, and occasionally some outrun filing natural phenomenon 
is encountered* like the southern wall of Kelat. Cultivation h 
almost wholly confined to the valley bottoms, and is there depetH 
dent upon precarious streams and wutercmirs-eii dug therefrom 
to the arable plots, Bach village is [ike an oasis in a brown 
desert; and the squalid niud huts with their Miige of green 
poplars and orchards, present an appearance almost as rcfre.Hhing 
to the wayfarer as the snuggest of Knglish homestead h. 

The ordinary leasts of burden in these mountain tillages are 
very small grev donkeys, camels being only seen when belonging 
^ t 0 a caravan, and a horse being beyond the means r>f the 
mail i.iintiuj poorer people* The arid [nil slopes provide a slender 
herbage thaf sustains large flocks of black sheep and 
goats, which an? met with everywhere, guarded by big dogs* 
M tit ton is confiequently cheap and ab Li ndfl i l t. llude woodc n 

ploughs unshod with iron are drawn by yokes uf black oxen; but 
cowh and milk ate not to 1 ^ met with in every village. fWls 
alrfuind, and can be always bought for about £W. apiece, The 
valley of Kucban revels in every kind of fruit, hut flirt Iter north 
I was not aide to procure any- 11 ice appeared to bo the staple 
food of the peasantry. The*? struck me ns u tine and masculine 
race, and as a very different type from the Persian of the towns. 
They spring for the most part from n different stock, being not uf 
Iranian, but of Turkoman or Turkish origin, and are far more like 
the Uibegs or Tartars in appearance than the Persians. They wore 
sheepskin bonnets on their heads, pot unlike those of the Turko¬ 
mans, but less lofty in the crown, canvas bound round their legs 
with thongs and big loose allot® of □□ tanned cowhide similarly 
attached* The women were everywhere visible, but, os a rule, 
carefully concealed their features, not with a veil, but with the 
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U|>ppr cotton garment drawn over the lower ptirt of the face. 
Such aa 1 saw were prematurely old and ugly, the melancholy law 
of the East.' 

In extension of what was here said, I may ndd two other 
obli gations upon the peculiar orography of the country. In the 
firat place the dividing lines between the watersheds are 
Phy*!-*! ftlWc)m , t lt , highest ranges or crests ; ill nstmtions of which 
Lritii^ phenomenon 1 noticed in the case both of the dividing 
line between the Atek or Transcaspian and Kuchan drnimge, and 
nrain of that between the Kachan and Meshed drainage—he. tlie 
streams that ran respectively to the Caspian and the Hen Ruth 
Secondly, the rivers, instead of pursuing a course parallel to tlie 
axis of the mountain ranges, or. in other words, miming down the 
deep valleys between them, and then turning the corner where the 
saddle dips, prefer to pierce the ranges almost at rigid, angles to 
their previous course; Nature having provided Tor that purpose 
transverse fissures and gashes through the very heart of the rack, 
vvliiv'L they could never have forced for themselves, and which do 
not betray the symptoms of aqueous detrition, but must rather 
have been caused by extreme tension nt the moment of original 

elevation, , * 111 

Ontc upon iltt* plain, we ]ia33ad 111 quick succession the vulog&s 

t , r Andewkh and Reran, which appeared to ravel in an abundant 
water supply and in a wide area of cultivation. Far 
away on the southern side of the expanse the mountains 
behind Meshed could be seen, broken up into detached ridges, 
wirli sharp and serrated joints. I drained my eyes to catch in 
the distance the glint of the golden cupola and minara of the 
Mv Imam. Slowly file tniat curled upward, as though n silken 
window-blind were being delicately rni-ed by cords: and first a 
sparkle, and then a steady flash, revealed at a distance that must 
*!ill have been from twelve to fifteen miles the whereabouts of 
tlie gilded dome. Hough my emotions were not those of the 
devout pilgrim who had very likely travelled hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of miles to see tlie hallowed spot, though I did not break 
into wild cries of ‘ Ya All. Ya Rusein/ and though I did not tear 
off fragments of mydrasi and suspend them upon the nearest hush, 
according to the formula of the pious Shiah, I yet looked with 
the Intel (-at of one who has heard mid read much front afar upon 
the famous city which 1 was approaching; mid, putting spurs to 
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my horse. I sped &S quickly hf I could over (he inter veiling 
plain. 

Nubad Geldi and T were galloping in I n ml , and the old red- 
t ailed diarp'r wn?; showing (lie beat of his spu j d. when. ceding 

4 roLJi!Ht *° ^ 1Ct c * at * er & IJ f the party Ifehind me, I 

ttiUio tamed murid to see what had In-fallen. At a distance 
ribi-nicwio L f 200 yarfs Gregorys horse was lying on iu back, 
furiously kicking h> heels in the air. Its load lay scattered in 
every direction on the ground. The unhappy Armenian was 
slowly extracting himself from under the horse and ruefully 
rubbing kb knee. Ramzan Alt Khan, also on font, and covered 
with dust* was seen careering over the plain after his horsc ? which 
wm disappearing in an opposite direction, It appeared that 
Gregorys animal, overtired, and unable, with its heavy load, to 
keep the jm-o at which we were going, had stumbled and fallen 
on the top of Gregory; and that the Afghan, dismounting in order 
to extricate his colleague, had received a kick on the head which 
knocked him over. All was soon right again, und f leaving the 
slow mover* to follow at their own puce. 1 pushed on. Ac live 
miles from the town we came to it massive high-backed bridge, 
of eleven arches, spanning the slender current of the Kcshef Utid - 1 
The bridge, which is called Pul-i-Shah (Kings It ridge), looked 
ridiculously out of proportion to the attenuated volume of the 
stream, which was only about twenty-live fact in width, and wiuh 
barely moving. The nimps ot the bridge had nriginiidy been 
paved with big cobble*, hut, in common with all good work in 
Persia, these had for the most |Kirt disappeared. and the mined 
causeway was Ix^ter adapted tes break legs than to save them. 

Continuing for a mile, we reached the enclosure of the tomb 
of Kbqjah (or Khwajab) RabU a holy man who is variously reported 
as having been the persona! friend and t he tutor of Imam 
Kh^ih* Kern, and whose IhhIv. in nrder to be near Him of hie 

i: * u sainted eompatiiaii, wm interred in this spot. The 

to rub is purreunded hv a garden^ in which then? Is abundance of 
trees, and which is enteral by a lofty gateway containing tooiuk 

» Thli rW, (Ke-lieb old ttsrefcn - TofU-i#e> ceXW *1*> AM-Melml 
(Water of SJosEic-d) smd sometln** Knw $u{V\mk WnO-r), rt«* In the Cfufehmili- 
j^Uium a mui h to««n and ttadltM, wid p mUKtine 

the Mi~hed Volley. pnsw* h? tho perg* Alt Ihirbend (White Dejltt) tv l^l y 
Khittm (IjkdvV Brk%e), cm the ftn^nfl frontier, where it join* the Her* Ktnl, 
and In 0njiiitctloo with tilt Jotter formi Uie TlijflnA. 
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in arched recesses. 1'rean ilir surroundings it was evident that 
it is n favourite holiday resort of tile people of Meshed, being 
indeed the only plow of any attractiveness in the environs of the 
city. Thinking that the building nisei contained a .mobile, and 
was. therefore, of an ecclesiastical diameter. I did not attempt 
to enter it, hut merely took a photograph from the outside, l 
hcaitl afterwards tliafc, as with other tombs, any one can visit it 
who will. The present building is not the original mausoleum, 
but,, as the inscription says, was raised by Shah Abbas the Great 
on the remains of the earlier struct lire* A second restoration 
was now in course of execution; for the building wan enveloped 
in a scaffolding, and workmen were replacing the blue tiles on 
the exterior of the dome, most of which liad peeled off and dis¬ 
appeared. MacGregor spoke of the tile-work, in 1 &75, as, better 
than any in Persia. But of this. too. a great deal had vanished : 
and what had once been a magnificent circular frieze b t -low the 
spring of the dome now existed only in segment? ami patches. 
Jliml by is buried the father of Agb& Mohammed Shah (the 
founder of the reigning dynasty), Path Ali Khan Knjnr, who 
incurred the hostility of Nadir Shah, and was beheaded |>y },is 
orders. 

Soon the road passed between dusty earthen walls and over 
si lift II ditches, tin- unitor m suburbs of the cities of the East, The 
BiIium line of tlio city wall now appeared, projecting 

to towers connected by a curtain, and defended by a ahallnw 

ditch. Passing through the gateway, where a shabby guard 
•pmug to his feet and presented arms with an ostentatious rattle 
or his musket, we rode for nearly half an hour through the blank ami 
unlovely alleys that constitute four-fifths even of the proidfc-t 
Oriental Capital ; and after crossing the Khiaban, or central avenue 
of Mated—more about which will belong ft, my next chapter— 
pnll^i up at a low door, over which a large pointed shield displayed 
the insignia of the British Government and indicated the residence 
of Her Majesty's Consul-General and Agent of the Viceroy of 
India. In a minuit-’s time I was dmkiug hands with Colonel 
diaries Stewart. 

The march from Kardeli to Meshed is called eight famkh 
but is not in reality mote than twenty-four miles. According 
the route from KeJat to Meshed is as follows: 


FROM XUCHAS TO KELaT-1-NAMHI 


nr 



Tiirriil-Aj 

AptitmJmatr i|||_ 
in nil In 

EelaM-Nndiri tfi Yajtlcb f 

5 


Vajtltb to K:ink-3i . , * r r ' 

7 


Kurdvh ly M tab oil 

8 

h 

Total 

20 

70 


SL-PPLUOOtTABT RovtRS TO A_Vl> FROM KelAT 

Kelat to Dbbpo IB {fra' Arehl nju 1 70 maw). Col. Vd. Baker (I S7.1), O * Ji n, 
t&r /jii/, pp r 2li L 2'iO; (fkr]i 0, MntCiFi'frur [liv75) F J'autrm f/r/ywtfA 
Vti] u. pp. &3_75. 

Kelat T<S (ri« KniicTji.tflitEi nnd Kanti^nn^ two rtlUirruitivo routes 

fSfr}<l Maciliregw (]87Q) + Jmtrtwp thnwgk Khtsni*^ ml \L Appuudix If. 
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CHAPTEH VII 

MESHED 

Some reverence U serai t dtso U> l\w fume of licrow anti (he rcHgion r.f 
nations.—fJiBBOS. Brelittr and >5iifJ p/ //pnnR 

Meshed lias in the course of the past half-century been visited 
anti described at greater or less length by several European*. among 
whom Englishmen have been in the ascendtnst, in merit 
rhrnnirii r^ as well u- in numbere. I append n catalogu. of their 
<.r Mi^Su4 nafnes mi( [ publications** so that the reader may know 
whither to refer tor duct] Information ite ho may desire about; 
particular periods or individual men. If I add one innrv to the 
list of these chroniclers, it. is because t aspire not to replace, but 
to supplement their labours* I shall, as far as possible, avoid the 
repetition of what Las been better said by them, believing implicitly 
in reference to the original source where that is feasible. But it 
will be wit hi n my power both to comet, certain errors into which 
they have fallen, and to impart greater verisimilitude to the picture 

fc J. E. Fkwt (1822), Jpumeg imto Kberamif, tuip. XtIL: UetsI, A, On no] I y 
(183$), Orerland Jimmy tv Ituito,y ol. L cap* r.; Dr. J. Wolff (1831 and \sU} t 
JVniWf and AJnmtvrft anil Jfomitir* of a Miuum fit PtMara: (Sir) A . Borneo 
(lEftS), Ttm0t$ into Bvlkmtiy tal lit otp, xJt,; J T P. Fcrrfer (I3t5) h Ifyturm t 
Jmfwyi, cap. ir. : N do XbjinibU (1358), Afhm&hm iht to }\j rtir mhidbmufo dr 
TAtio Ctntmtoi pp 97-1 US* tfetkld, to Cittn Mint* p U tut* Territorial E. B, Kast- 
wick {1 Joanmt if ii ftiptewutte, roh it. pp. 200-JS3j A. Yambfiiy (1S08), 
Lift* and Adrtntvn** t cap. KX-Li. l Jfnittt WnK.dmtngm mu? AYirknitsr in Prrwim ‘ 
Taptam H- U. llnrsli (15i2)* Itid? tkm»gA J*tom f pp. 0S-1J2; Septan Buundarv 
Conmri-^i&Qi (IS72y™(i-) Col. Emm Smith, Muttra Persia, mL l. pp T 35T^3i;}‘i - 
(it ) ■> It- W> Bell t^,From fAr /ndw to the Tigris, pp. 3GQ4tGS ; Mum*]. Y 
I laker (ISTi). fMi in thf M*st. lap, (Sir) i\ tf jicGrcgw Jouri*™ 

tAnngl £A*rmmK voL L. pp. 277-end, wit I, a plan of \ho city, p_ 2&i ; J. 

<1ST3) P Persia, the land if the Itttumt. pp K. O DcrhlYuu (MJIMSBl) 
The Merr thtrig, *nh *■ cap, xxviii.-xxix p VflL ii. tap. -ixs.; p, f l*nn 

I*trrv*nn* mtthrUvu&n. I 8 S 4 , rill; Ueui. A. 0 ,. Yan> ( 1386 ), TnzrtU 

the Afghan Brtwiarjt CbmmUritm, cap. t prs 0r ee iu urT t hc htiw^ 

of MesL^l arv rtnrt and fCatUnwL Bat an Inlerteting account of t| ie c[iv In I nl’ 
,i to be found In rajra^ dr t'lmde * Mrkk. by AVJuE Kerim a pp. 43. 70.T4 tritlB 
laicd iuto French by M Unglfs. Vp trRh " 1 
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by bringing it up to date. The fixed residence of an official 
rtqnraentative of the Queen in Meshed i.- alone sufficient to nmrk 
an epoch in Its history. 

1 may dumbs with Hie briefest notice the rudiments of know¬ 
ledge about the holy city. Its name (Mashhad = ‘ Place of Martyr- 
Hunt Hjr Witness 1 ') and fame are alike due to the fact that 
in the ninth century a.ll the remains of thepre-^mineiitty 
holy Jiimm Rezji, son of Imam Miiaa, and eighth of (Ik- twelve 
imam* or Prophets, were here interred. Rumour relates, but 
apparently without any very certain fimndMiati, Hint, having incurred 
t he jealousy of the Khali f Mam ini (son of the mvwmd Harun*er- 
Rashid), whose capital was Mon% tin- saint, then residing nt. 
thf* city of Tus. fifteen mile* fimn the mudena Meshed* was 
removed at his orders by a dish of pofcpned grape* ; although 
another tradition represents the holy father iss haying comfortably 
died in bis bed, or whatever was the ninth centmy equivalent 
thereto* at Tus. WldchflVBr be the truth, the IhkIj of the departed 
prophet was interred m n tower in the neighbouring village of 
Sanahad r where also (a curious corollary to the story of tin/murder} 
lay the remains of the Khalif* father, the fllustriuu* IJaiiin. Sanahad 
grfidunllv Ih-came an object of feligiou* attraction ami worship, and 
'll,,. BaiUtali, who travelled hither about P130 a.ik< found the 
mosque of the Imam in existences and highly ruverud* In 3 N- f l 
the courtly Span L=h Ambassador, Don Buy Gouftalcn di Cliivijo^ 
passing Meshed on his way to the Court of Timur ftt Samarkand, 
left u similar record. 3 Shah Rukh. the youngest wn of Timur, 
subsequently embellished the xn&uHoteum ; while his wife, Gowher 
Shad, erected the*magtuficent mosque which still exists alongside. 

1 Miuhlmd 1* the s '■ e noon of the root tkmMti, to witm 
= tie says ttuit 1 tTm IJccbod of El Km* ift n lugf and wcll-pcoplal city, 
abounding ill frmia. Over llit« Meflwd b ft IflTge dome adartied wlttl n ooveiiri^ 
of $XMi :i n ] gdifan caudteflticVs. Under lliu dome, and opposite to the tomb of 
Eli JWei* i* the grave of the CilHf HunmnEl.RdlhId. Over thfc ihv j (Aflitudy 
place fttodlcstlckf with lights. But when The follower* of A Li enter is pilgrim* 
i hey tick tiio grave of m Kaahid, but, |>our out their bonedfotkins over that of Hi 
Ham.* It i* clear from the above that in ihe fourteenth Mfltltry Meshed was as 
srtueh a place of Sunni :ls ol Shiah ptlpimu^je. 

■ + Tnin iii itiaii (je* buried in a great anr*qiiif in n targe tomb, which is oovrm! 
With silver gilt. On account at tMi tatnh the thj U crowded with pilgrims, who 
CQOffi litus lit great nniubLi? eVciy year. When ihe p] I^Timt arrive, ttj py dumoiin t 
:lu 4 kiiB tiiL- ground, saying that they have reached ft holy place' (Hakluty 
Surety edition). 
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Tt was not, however, till thf? accession of the Se&vi dynasty, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. that Meshed, as it had now for 
lung been desipwtod, bicrmie a centre of world-wide renown. 
Having established (lie Shiah heresy ns the national creed, it was 
in the highest degree necessaty for the new occupants of the throne 
t* institute some shrine which should divert the flow of pilgrimage 
and money from Mecca, and appeal to the enthusiasm of the entire 
Shiah community. Just as Jeroboam set up the golden calves ut 
Dan and Bethel, in iutler to divert the Israelite 11 pilgrims f mm 
Jerusalem, so the Shahs Ismail, Tahmeap, and A blues loaded tie 
mosque of Imnm Iler.a with wealth and endowments, visited and 
sometimes resided in the city , 1 and left it what it lnw ever since 
remained, the Mecca or the Persian world. It does not indeed 
rank first among Shiah shrines; for just as All (son-in Jaw of the 
Prophet and in succession to him, according to the Shiah canon, 
The true leader of the faith) and his son, the martyred Huaein, an 1 
superior in holiness even to the Imam Rasa, so their tombs at JJejef 
<>■ 1 - Meshed All) and Kerbeta, near th-' Euphrates, pr.issess a superior 
sanctity to the shrine of Meshed. But Nejef and Kerbeln air 
both situated on Turkish—i.e, on alien—soil; and Unpatriotic would 
lie i he soul that, while paying it? devotions to three sacred mots, 
tlui not also hum with the desire to behold and to offer it? prayers 
a1 wligtous centre of Iran, mid to kiss the railing oftJie 
Imam s grove.* The situation ■o-f Meshed, however, so near the 
confines ofTuran, rendered it liable to constant inroad and attack 
and In common with all tin bonier dtita of Khomsan it has had a 
stormy and oventM history. In tine reign of Shah Abbas (a d. 
lfitv") it was once taken and sacked by the Uzljcgs. It suffered 
severely during the Afghan invasion of Mahmud. Bui it revived 
under the patronage of the conqueror Nadir Shah, who, although 
after his accession to the throne he eschewed and endeavoured 


D ? 0,, 0116 (K3 ‘ ftR[IJf, ' « » F"* Of his piety, m barr 
walkKl with h* court iho culm- diseuos from Utahan I* IlMtfld, while thn 

? l TT* ^ W ’ tl111 * rin &- lie nuaj ae 

jitLfl d fmctluba JL5 

; 1 a-fcert a Shisli ffjfid cf Kcrbcla the order in which! ho Hair Pis™ „r n 
“«*“ «* tv hi, tHfrsmwJcm, am) hi, ™ tLc 

<1 *2 »«*■ <•> *w <•) K-M., m £5S."“,“ , g S.T 

(U) Meshed, ( 7 ) Bamua, on the Tigris, (8) Kum. Rut B (Vrsiu Shl^S 

m ^ fUBr1ni * c w **“» ™&fc™ the title •? 

that to kerb^ia Arrb&!ai r and to Mtrnhwl J/rtknti, “v** 
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forcibly to expunge the Shiah faith , 1 yet often held lib court at 
Meshed* stored and beautified the earned shrine, nnd built in the 
city a tomb 3 xjE. 1 i for himself and for the sou whom he hod blinded 
in a fit of jealous passion* After his death. Meshed remained in 
the pn^^iuti uf I its blind grandson, Shalt Itukli, under whose 
infirm rule its population, harried by almost, yearly invasions of 
the LTzhegv, sank front 60 t €00 to 20 . 000 , until ut the end of the 
century he was deposed and tortured to death by the brutal eunuch 
Aglia Mnlirnnmed Khan Kajar. the founder of the reigning fatuity 
of Persia, During the present century Meshed has several times 
been in rebellion against the sovereign power, having inherited a 
detestation of the Kajure, recurrent outbreaks of which have 
necessitated more liion one punitive expedition; but along with 
the rest of the kingdom it boa now passed in peaceful subjection 
into the hands of Nasr-ed-Din. 

Meshed ts surrounded, as are all Oriental towns of any size* by 
n mod wall with small towers at tegular dislanees* and proji'ctiug 
bartizanBat tb& uuglefl. The wall was originally nm* foot 
plan?ii thick at the bottom and four feet thick at die lop, he*idi*fl 
Cl1 * having a parapet one lout in thickness, but is now in a 
State of utter diarc pair. There was formerly a small ditch or 
fmt&&-bta-y& below the rain part, with n low pamper on the crest of 
the counterscarp, and a broader ditch beyond. But the process 
of decay lias merged these structural features in a common ruin, 
ami in most parts they are not to be distioguished from each other, 
The circumference of the walla has been variously calculated at 
four, four and a half, mid nbc miles ; but any calculation i* difficult, 
owing to the irregularity of the plum 5 They mv pierced by five 
gates: the Bala Khiaban, or Upper Avenue, and (lie Pain Klmdian, 
or Lower Avenue Gate, at the two ends af the main street; the 
Nniigun, Idgah + and Sarah. The ark or citadel, my visit to which 
I shall presently relate, is situated on the south-west wall.* 

1 The attempted restoration ot the tiunni croud by Nadir &tiah a» 0*t of 
policy, iritcmlL'd lo reunite the MliGrttlEimui world frtiin Tfttirb to Delhi under ihn 
sceptre of n sIh^Ip moEtiticlv 

‘ MfrL'&rtqvf* plan (toL L p, SM> which was tutwir byCvl. D^llllnge, U tfes 
orilr one that 1 know, but tg not Urttf-Craghly nceumiff. Efiatwick, in riding round 
th«s walk and du-rrihlnjf tie plan of thr ciltJT- «*»» by strange error, Ul 

have n>Tt’rs-*d tha paints of the eotdjWL-ji, rumin-L" iwrth Lnt«i Hath amt ust^L into 
ixi*a t, 

1 For thn peoTgmphica] ponitton of Mcalnsl, ride a pajJtT hy Major T. If. H&Idj-Clh 
in ih*> PrwrJiM$, fifth* IULS. farm), y ( i|. irIh(iS85) pp s 73^-7-lS. 
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The main feature of Meshed (next to the holy shrine*) which 
endears ii to the Persian imagination and distinguishes it from other 
Tim Oriental capitals, is the possession of a straight street. 
Khmtun nearly one milt? and three-quarters in length, which inter- 
sects the town from north-west to south-east, being interrupted only 
in the centre by the imposing quadrilateral of the sacred buildings. 

This street is failed the Klimkin (i.e, Avenue or Boulevard), and 
in regarded by the Oriental as the veritable < ‘humps-Elyses of 
urban splendour. Down the centre runs a canal, or. as we should 
prefer to call it, a dirty ditch, be I ween brick walls, abom twelve 
feet across, spanned by frail foot bridges and plunks. The k<? thing 
and facing as well as the bridges are said to have been originally nf 
stone. This canal appears to unite tlu- uses of a drinking limn tain, 
xi place of bodily ablution ant) washing of clothes, a depository for 
dead animals, and a sewer. On either side of it is planted nn 
irregular row of c henmv. imilberries, elms, and willows, in which 
are many gaps, and the majority of which are very decrepit and 
forlorn, 1 Then on either side again comes the footway, and then the 
ramshackle shops of the bazaar, the total width being about eighty 
feet- The Khiabon is tilled in the busy parts of the day with «> 
dense a crowd, that one can only proceed on horseback at a foot's 
pace, even with Outriders to clear the way in front. Everyone 
seams to hi- shrieking and shouting at the smne time. All dasses 
ami nationalities and orders of life are mingled: the stately whjte- 
turbaned mitliuh, the half-caste dervish; the portly merchant, the 
tattered and travel-stained pilgrim: the supercilious tepid in hie 
turban of green, the cowering Sunni who has ventured into the 
stronghold of the enemy ; bUck-bvowed Afghans and handsome 
UzbegB, wealthy Arabs and wild Bedouins ; Indian traders and 
Caucasian devotees, Turk. Tartar, Mongol, and Tajik—an epitome 
nf *e parti-coloured, polyglot* many-visoged populations of the 
East, Ccmolly. terrier. Vamb$jy t and OTtouovan have left SUf .|i 
graphic descriptions nf this living kaleidoscope in the Khiaban 
i hat I will not strive to emulate their achievements. Perhaps the 
most novel feature of the boulevard at the time nf mv visit w «* a 
row of lamp-posts, at distances of fifty yards apart, which had tost 
itfen erected by the Governor. 11 


' One writer aa™ that ihu KliinUui wa» onrinollv 
lhfe 1 ** nt ' ™* MI »*> O'Dawaa It 

lujikH ibt' wklili of dip itreet us 2fl0 f«i. " 
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Ah toon ar we diverge from the K [unban, we plunge into the 
familiar labyrinth of intricate alleys, wandering between mud 
^ . walls, turning odd comers that- seem to lend nowhere, 

«f ihridtj. occ^k-stonally stumbling upon a small piece of Imzaar, now 
« enutenc* flme pgj n g upon open spaces and heaps of rubbish, The 
houses of the wealthier citizens are concealed behind high walls; 
the poorer hovels are entered by low doorways often below the 
level of the street. Suddenly we come upon a vsuit open area, the 
surface of which is broken into irregular heaps, and Jittered with 
broken slabs of stone. This is one of the cemeteries, for a portion 
of whose hallowed noil a large price is paid by believers, and for 
u final resting-place in which corpses are frequently tninsportt^l 
for thou Kinds of miles. Hard by, masons ill their sheds are busy 
chiselling the memorial stones, of a coarse granite quarried in the 
neighbourhood j engraving upon their surface n test from the Karan, 
or some symbol of the craft or status of the deceased* No more 
permanent or irremovable tombstone is tolerated : for it is essential 
to the requirements of the restricted area and to the revenues of 
the shrine that the ground should be constantly re-avuiluble for 
use, and os booii as the covering of an old grave lias fallen in a 
new-comer is interred in its place. Over several of (he graven were 
erected small white awnings or tents, In which nJrdWt* are hired 
by the friends of the deceased Co nnd moan prayers, and (Lsih r<< 
expedite his path to heaven* 

fn spite of the number of these cemeteries and the outrageous 
violation of sanitary Inwe with which they are managed ; in spite of 
BraiUi id 1 the crowded numbers of Jiumon beings constantly packed 
HnW in tbe city* and of its frecjneiil and filthy cesspools; the 
average health of Meshed m superior to that of many Persian 
towns* Though situated in very nearly the same parallel of hit Unde 
ns Teheran, and at a lower attitude (3,100 ft. as against 3,800 ft. ) T 
its average temperature is lower and its rate of mortality less high. 
KhanikofT attributed this immunity to its situation on tlte northern 
slope of a mountain range, by which it is shielded from the suffo¬ 
cating desert winds. The water af Mi^bi d i abominable and quite 
unfit to drink, being strongly impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen* I left my ra*or standing in n cup for one night, and 
the next morning ft was os black a steel gun-bamd. 

Above the level of the rooftops riso^everal of the hidgk*. or wind- 
towers, which ore such u prominent feature in the maritime towns 
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of the Persian Gulf. Their principle of construction h ns follows, 
A tall square or four-skied tower h built from the roof, and 
wind- is covered at the top, but contain* in its fide# long 
41 1 vertical slits or apertures, by which the air enters and parses 
h°™ down corresponding partitions in the interior into a room 
below, where the inmates live in the hoi weather, and where there 
is consequently a perpetual current of air. In still hotter places 
in the South, these rooms are replaced by aerdabs^ or underground 
chambers, Another very prominent feature of Meshed ; H the 
number of karo&ul-ih 11 v mjAs, or guard-houses, scattered throughout 
the city and nccupiifd by small detachments of the regular infantry. 
Tiny consist, an a rule, of a low verandah with a guard-room behind. 
r Hie muskets* which are old mui^'lr-loauliugsmooth-borea* are usually 
standing piled in front. Rut ns a European rldee by. a rugged 
Giddier, in a bine serge tunic and a sheepskin shako, who is pro¬ 
bably lounging behind, jumps up P and with a prodigious rattle 
seizes one of these weapons and presents arms. It is then put 
down again and the guard resumes his seal. 

MacGregor in 1375 truly remarked that ‘there is very little 
in this city to induce any one to visit it t or stay long if fortune 
Thirtw^nni has cast him into it. Then 4 is just cm* building, the 

i is pa Iinjiui Ri^fs tomb, worth seeing; and that one 8 here is 
Hu chmice of any European being permitted to see, except at a 
risk quite incommensurate with the reward- 1 It is indeed most 
irritating* ns one rides down the KHiiabau R suddenly to Hud the 
passage barred by an archway in a wall surrounding the mystr- 
rious parallelogram that contains the holy places, and abutting it 
off as inexorably from the Christian^ ga^e a.-, Aaron** coni between 
the living and the dead. From the descriptions, however, that hare 
Wti left by such Europeans as have entered it. and from the 
accounts that have been given by Mohammedan* themselves, we can 
form a correct idea of what, k to he seen within. 

Immediately beyond the barrier. above the Archway of which is 
a Euioj>eim dock, the street continues to run for 100 yards or 
i. T3 h m °n x through a crowded bazaar up to the main entrance 
of the mosques Here the greatest throng was always 
congregated r and the busiest barter seemed to be going on. Pil- 
giirns who reside within the enclosure can purchase there all the 
necessaries of life: while mementoes of their visit are pressed upon 
them, in the shape of the local manufactures of the city, of amulets 
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anti trinkets, an d of turquoises engraven with wnt&wm from the 
Ed ran. The moat remarkable feature, however, about this seotioo 
of the parallelogram i* that, belonging to the Ituum, ii F holy 
ground* and consequent ly affords an inviolable sanctuary* or hwt T 
to any malefactor who auocL-Hk in entering ita precinct*. Some 
writers declare that even Christians, Jews, ami Guubrro (tha Persian 
name for the Par>iti) an' permitted to use it for the same puq.n .*>; 
but this I elsewhere heard denied. To a MuUammeilrnu however, 
it an n safe refuge from his pursuers with whom, from the ^eciirii y 
of his , retreat, he can then irinkc terms, and settle tile ransom which 
is to purchase Ins immunity if he comes nut. 1 The idea of aano 
tuaiy is of course familiar to the Oriental mind, and is embodied 
in the Cities of Refuge of the Pentateuch- Nor should it excite 
the indignant surprise of the English reader, seeing iliaf in our 
own country and capital at no very distant date n simihir refuge 
for debtors existed in the famous* Alsatia between lilnckfriisrB 
Bridge and Temple Bar, which feJso had nu ecclesiastical fnuiidn- 
lion, having originally been the precincts of the Dominicans or 
Block Friars. The Hast at Meshed is so emphatically tho property 
of the Imam, that any animal entering its limits is at once cun- 
fiscated by the authorities of the shrine, 

1 Jn I'ersia %hv Ideal of kart skills, it in difficult to mj why* re have a thru- 
fdil luod feat fra; ( 1 ) Jn saitffed biiiklinc- or mosque* (compare the 1 bums of tho 
altar *lu ihE JV-wtsh tabernHcIfi); (2? lel tbr tabled or nt thq tailrt (if the h 
bdiiHfcflEl^ to tho so Tern 1 if h or member* of £h* roV-il faintly 1 in tbs Hi* 
botufaxk] of artillery-v p. 5a the ateidan4-Tnpfc|mnrh, or Oan Square, in Teheran, 
juad particularly ld cObt-OCi with the big 1 gnu which sitands ntiLsirJc ihci paJuoo* 
Chardin (edit. Lmglfr, raL *ii. p* 30J) any* two Mbiuxirfl igo. that It applied to 
thetoffllH of great mints* to ihc gmtqwmjr of the ftoval Cji trace %i i*fohan r amt to 
the kitchen as wall as the stables of the kra^ Tlie selection of the royal Mahles 
and bcra«M as qe espeda! sanctuary would apju-ar to ho duo io tho ettnmgtmt 
attention that haa niiray* ban paid, in a country when? there are superb bioedn 
of horses, imJ where emery naoo Li a bor$enann H to tills part of tho eulnhlluhtri^flt 
of the - 4 jvcre%n. There Ip « Penloll *jin# that a hofm? will flavor bear him to 
victory by whom its sanctity listi i^-l-el lofririy sd j" and Malooltn (vol, ii- ,r ^p- 
xxilL) quotes a iVniim ilSs.. which ui tribute*] all tho iiiisfor[iirii'.i r^f Nadir 
Mir^ the grandson of NluILj- r=linli B to hi* tuning put todmth el who find 

■ : i ken -sanctuar? In llie royal fttnbles. fho MS. JVtds the'^ii Intori'^ItJtff pnJlb. "-i- ■ ■ 

■The monarch or chief in whoe* Stable a criminal inkm ref ape nauwt feed Mm as 
long tvs ho May* there r ho may Ln« slain I ho moment Itfibre he MfcJhi» ll,OrwlH?n 
he fonVfcn it ■ but while there, n shir* wh»- has murdered his toaster mnnot be 
touched. The place n-f siftitY is at the hoars'* brail. and if that 3^ tifd up ill I he 
open 04? the person who inkos refu^ to toaoh the bwd-stalL 1 In Satt-r fcfflics, 
the UlU, though perhaps Uiultr TenUircrOIiif, mppenrs to have been P Hindi franght 
with protection n* the bcafL 
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At the end of the Wjiar of tin- Bast* a lofty archway, Firing 
high above the adjoining wall, leads into the Eahn, or principal 
f. Tiic court of the Holy Buildings. This is a noble quadrangle, 
Sjihn ISO yard* long by 75 yards wide* Hogged with grnve- 
stones of the wealthy departed* whose means have enabled them 
t^i purchase ihfe supn>mo distinction, and surrounded by n double 
ytorey of receded alcove*. In the centre of thi^ court stands a 
small octagonal structure or kintMjue* with gilded ruuf, covering a 
fountain which h supplied by the main canal t and surrounded by 
a atone channel eoiietructed by Shah Abbas. The water of this 
fountain is used for purposes of ablution by the pilgrim as ho 
enters. Upon the four aides the walls between and above the re- 
cesses are faced with enamelled tiles; and in the centre of each 
rises one of those gigantic portals, or a fwttjt# (arch way a set in a 
iofiy rectangular frame), which are characteristic of the Arabian 
architecture of Central Asia. These arches are embellished with 
colossal tiles, ltearing iu KnGc letters verses from the Koran. An 
inscription on the southern r/iWfM eaiv& that it was built, by Shah 
Abbs* II- iu ArH- ldo9 P The lower bands of K it lie characters oq. 
all the etuftijm were* we learn from a similar source* added in ui. 

12b2, Upon i hr summit of fclir western heuteui rises a cage, very 
rashly assumed fin 1 East wick to be made of ivory, from which the 
witrzziu gives the call to prayer. 1 The eastern aiwan is that which 
leads to the Holy of Holies, the tomb-chamber of the Imam ; and 
it* special character is indicated by the gilding with which its 
upper half Is overlaid. An inscription upon it. says that it was 
finished by Shalt Sultan Hsisein in ^U, 1085; and eotno later verse* 
record chat it was gilded by Nadir Shah in ajL 11 15 with the r? old 
that hud been plundered from India und the Great Mogul. The 
Sahn contains two minarets, which, according to descriptions, and 
from what I myself saw from the roof of a bazaar within the Bust, 
do not appear to lie placed in analogous position* on either ride of 
the main entrance The older minaret, built by Shall Ismail or 
Shah Tnhtnftsp, springs from the mausoleum itsdf. When Fraser 
was here <m his second visit in 183i t lt had been shaken or 
damaged, that for fear of its falling they had taken it down/ U 
waa afterward* rebuilt. The second or larger minaret was erected 

1 CUjutUu mV* tisnt the reason why these mges wwv constricted f&r tha 

m ufizin* m IVrnia Wiki the- fvnf IfeiC ff&ta the summit of llie tnJnafrf* |h e y abrild 
a eui too crunch futnul*? life in the courts of the neighbouring better. 
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Nadir Shah, and rises from behind the opposite gateway. Tlva 
upper part of these minarets is in each case overlaid with gilded 
copper plates, and in crowned with tin* cage-like gallery that is 
ruiiiMon to the Persinu stylo. The -sun Hashes from their radiant 
tsurfiice, and in the distance they glitter like pillars of his*. 

And now we approach the oluef glory of the whole enclosure, 
tlto mosque and sepulchre ot the immortal I main. I su\ injjnortal 

advisedly, far the theory upon which the shrine and the 
<if iniMu vast system depsudi’iil upon il, subsist is that the sainted 
Kesa still lives, and responds miraculously to the petit ions 
of his worshippers. The Hurot, as lie is called t.e. His High ness, 
—is the host of his guests. He supplies their bodily wants while 
they remain within his domain; and equally he rower? their 
prayers, and furthers their spiritual needs. Ft is open to any 
pilgrim to consult him, ami Delphic responses are easily forth¬ 
coming in return for 11 suitable fee to one of the attendant prints. 
From time to time also the rumour goes abroad that soma astonish¬ 
ing miracle has been effected at tlm shrine of His Highness. The 
cripple has walked, or the blind man has seen, or some similar 
manifestation lias occurred of god-tike effluence. 

The tomb itself is preceded by a spacious chamber, whoso 
marble floor is overlaid with rich carpets. Above it t to a height 
of seventy-seven feet, swells the main cupola, whose gi Ided exterior 1 


i This is no now thin* tor. Jtou year* ago, (tie French missionary. Fattier 
Usman, munu-» and mereik ^lr wmljw. th « “* ‘^ah Abtas 

hM made this tomb ... by » mWtffaW kkIm heicn^l (c, be 

linn■ll't'cl there; far, jlnclag pNgfa there on pnrpO»* wli» 1I.0.1M coitafarfe* 
Ihneadn blimt. ttoy snMmly «rei«sl their rfght at this npMhn. nn .1 
■linttfly cry'd oui. 11 A tTOdiu" h« proemM co greet iwki*« far t „* tomb 
of imam Hen ttoi m<*t ..f tin fat-fa i» tore de*bd to to torjA 

in tills mosrjufl ; Hint to which ttoygHv great hpc**- Stoh, °» ™ 

other lm tut, tori i. .imit Intend con tempi far iW manufactured miracles. I 
a Mtoxy related by wL ii. p. M. .. , , , _ _.. 

= A very in,creWfag 0— * *■ »««(» of to-din f«Ur 

toLHLp. SI. whey being b. fat-ton faja ™K" <■' «>faih 
went lo tto ton* of 111*’ King K gnlilwntth l« « the v«y ^]t pfafan tow 
W lce» tiles fir the .tome of I™-"’ Ifam. which tod jM 

earthquake. In the Knglfab muriate* .* E.lnyrl I f. -A.) ® ^ “ 

fallows* ■HiftM- ,.tan>, were of I*— (»-«*** ™1V«) »»'■ «!“*. 

inches ht breadth amt 10 in Wb, sail of 

tfad-mealti wiire two Eaxr, 3 fate* *hfa™ *" ™™ ^ 

il,, pnmrt(le ptatert end to *err« “ cramp iron* to fasten tin. A“* n» 
uppr-r^rt an* S ». thict that WtmM Imvrfak.ir 'to Ufa fa-tolOf -**« 

Kb ttkftfak op the **bt -I :■ D«t»i» - ’ - of “* 
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mfuky the xim-d spot to tin' advancing pilgrim, and gladdens his 
weary eyes from afar. The walls of this chamber are a* I unit'd with 
» wainscoting of WAt—i.e, enamelled tiles, almve which arc 
broad bands of Arabic writing in the same material. There is a 
hum of voices in the building; for servants of the shrine are heard 
reading uloud from the Koran, tet/ids are mumbling their datlv 
prayers, greedy mullait* are proffering their services to the now 
arrivals; and many are the exclamations of pious wonder and 
delight that burst from (lie bewildered pilgrim, as, after months of 
toil mid privation in the most cheerless surrounding*. there Hash 
upon hi* gaze the marbles and the tile work, the gold and the 
silver, the jewels am] the priceless offerings of the famous shrine. 

1 tincnisred within and without with gold, it is,' says Vnmbtfrv 
who himself saw it, * nnqnestumsby the richest tomb in thi- whole 
Islamite world- AHhougli since the date of its first erection it 
has been several times plundered, 1 the cupolas, towers, and massive 
fretted work of the interior still contain an incalculable amount 
of treasure. The walls are adorned with the rarest trinkets and 
jewels; hMI- an <Uynsite of diamonds, there a sword and shield 
studded with rubies and emeralds, rich old bracelets, largo massive 
candelabra, necklaces of immense value.' Well may tin* worshipper, 
as lie enters, bow bis head till it touches the ground, !*fore he 
approaches the main object of his devotion, the sepulchre itself. 

At different times the tomb lias been surrounded with railings 
of gold and silver and steel. The first, of these was originally set 
^ up by Shall Tahmaap, but was in part dismantled and 
plundered by the grandson of Nadir Shah. The last was 
the gill of Nadir himself. Three doors lead to the 
shrine, one of which is of silver, another of gold plates studded 
with precious stones, the gift of Fath AH Shah; the third bring 
. covered with a carpet sowed with ^arls. Upon t he railings round 
the tomb me hong silver and wooden tablet® with appropriate forms 


«unv to iletl 10 imwhs valai', Tliuy were otd«rcd to make 3,000 at flf,, . 
™ toM by the UUM Ooldamfcli, who n™ o^nccr of the w&k r 

' by a DUB mtm tta. Uuav who .hua W have t^n iw.,«n«lbl. for its safe* 
The t«o Ml of I ho blind (,W, It Ah ami grandson, «f NMir .S!mb in , itrtle !^ 
could not kwp iMr wridouji hand* from the ahri w whid, JLtSZl 

“ "* Mi™ pulted down pwlSowSd 

raiSmp round the faint * tomb, and Nadir Mirra look *i«w n the ’ , , r . H . j . 

«*■*■*«“ «»*»!*“' -i» *i™ : who* ho E h bSscasss 

tbii bln Jo, c*niel* Jcc.. Inaidc. ‘ * lml * tKf * 
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of prayer and itkBcriptious. 4 Before each of them :l little group of 
the devout Is ported, either to pray thom&elves or to n-pcai the 
petit iona after c he leader of their Common devotions. This they 
do with cries and &4 jIis t m though this to open to themselves the 
gates of eternal bii$*f. it in indeed it siognlnr and sublime 
spectacle to see how riie^e rude sous of Asia, kiss with unfeigned 
tenderness the fretwork of the grating, the pavement, mid especially 
the gent padlock which hangs from the door. Only the priests 
and the tiyid$ are nninfiuenccd by these feelings of devotion. 
Their only concern is with the pence winch they may collect. 
They force iheir way everywhere among the devout, nor do they 
retin* till by felicitations or other good officer they have obtained 
the desired mite. When the pilgrim, filled with awe, walking 
Ifflck wards, lias at last left the building, he has earned for himself 
the honorary title of Meshedi, a title which he has inscribed on lib 
signet and his tombatoue. mid which he ever after prefixes to his 
name as an tujjLOHitnt * 

In the absorption ronfleqnent upon visiting the mmisoleum of 
the Imam, the pilgrim probably recks little of the dust of the 
0tJaer famous Hartm-er-Rashid, which reposes beneath a fur- 
iombi oophagus hard by. Nor. perhaps, will be think much of 
the tomb of Abbas Mirzn, the son of Fath Aii Shall, and grand¬ 
father of the present monarch 5 which also stands beneath the 
sacred roof Other tombs and chambers, moreover, there are 
opening out of the principal shrine, but of minor importance, and 
these tnay be dbmiiased without further notice. 

I now come to a very prevalent error which it is desirable in 
the interests of truth to expose. It was started by Mr. Fast wick 
Korop™, in 1BG2 j when he claimed for himself that he was 
tai-nthT only European that ever went into t lie xmwjQe of 

"firing Imam Rezaat Meshed, certainly the only one that entered 
m n European . M And it has been repeated and aggravated by the 
new edition of the 1 Encyclopaedia Britannieo/ which says (ritk 
nrticle on Meshed) : 1 East wick was the only European htibro 
0"Donovan who penetrated as far as the parallelogram/ Both of 
theso claims an''' Quite without justification* Before the lime of 
Eaatwick, Fraser in went into the shrine and into the tomb 

chamber itself, and after more than once repeating the Moslem 
confession of faith and giving the m Milts to understand that he 

1 JiMt-Nal <*f i ■! voj, ii. p. 221*. 
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weis Ji convert to Islam fii ino^E questionable proceeding on Iris 
part)* wob allowed to sit for two days in pm* of the alcoves of the 
Sedm. in order to make a drawing of ir s interior/ Co!tolly in I83f! 
visited all the chambers of the mosque hut that lOhtainiiit; the 
tomb itsi-lf, and walked daily in the Sfilm, win though recognised, 
he wils free from insult,* Burnes in 18'12, oithi* return journey 
from Ifokluim t went into the Rabn, hut did not think it prudent !o 
go beyond, his : judgment conquering Ids curiosity/ 3 Farrier in 
Idt5 did exactly the same/ Fraser, returning to Meshed in 1884, 
niter the occupation of the city by the army of Abbas Mirzn. with 
which were several English officer?, found ; the Sahu open to all 
Europeans/ but in a state of gric-vouw dilapidation that was after¬ 
wards repaired/ All these were before the date of Easfcwkka 
visit, But when we come to Eastwidk himself, we an - surprised to 
find not only that ho did not go into the mosque, in the true mnoi* 
of the tercn, at all, but that he did not even go so far as the more 
cautious of his predecessors in crossing the Salm, He was intro¬ 
duced by the Mutawali Baahi > or Chief Guardian of the shrine, hv 
ii di or from the back into om> of the recessed alcoves that surround 
the Hahn, where he ^at and gazed at what wus passing below, lb* 
went no further, and he even went there unawares/ 

Continuing the narrative since his dny and down to that of 
U’Donovan, wo find that in the year following 0803) Yatnltfiy, on 
the return from his heroic voyage as u mendicant dervish to 
Bokhaia and Samarkand t entered the mosque and visited the tomb 
chamber in the clmnictcr which he hud so long and auccessfullv 
worn* About the same time Colonel Dolmage, un English officer 
in the service of die Study who superintended a powder foctorv 
**eur Meshed, penetrated into tin? interior under the auspices of the 
HissBm-ea-Snltaneh s then Govemor-Ceuniat of Khorasnn ; Final I v 
when we come to O'Donovan in 1880, we find that he did not 
even enter the Sakn t but claims from a doorway outside to hava 


* Garnfri* JwfntyM r p. J2fL 


1 Jncruwy inti* Kktrmmm^ pp. 472, ill. 

J Ottrlund Jrrnrnr$ t# Intfia, vol. j, p. 2 NS, 

" TVwrrfi into Mm, ™|. fiL p. 70. 

1 J U r iKfflr'# Jiivtntify vol. if. p L 211 P 

* Journal a/ *t Ijtijrlttmate, foL it, pp. 224 - 22 JI. 

T Colonel, origtiwUy Doctor, Dolmnj-e Was an Eru'IkKnmn who. *fi« P fcnriu , r 
«* a vctctldor? sunjKin in the Crimean War, came ooi to Persia and entered th 
service of the Stub, H e UU^Uenltj- died at Teimrwi. J t wig hb |>h b of ||e»h*l 
thiit app-stwl in HouUregnr’* book, bavin* tve n purciuutwi bribe latter 
lor a few Aran j + 
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looked through into the great quadrangle* 1 This is an achievement 
which might* I think, be effected without risk at the present time* 
A European who found his way into the IEn.st h particularly by some 
other than one of the tivo itiuiu entries, might without much 
difficulty succeed in reaching the gates of the Sabo. He might be 
stared at or followed or mobbt-d, bur. he would probably not be 
attacked. It would be a different thing were lie to eater the 
snored precincts themselves; though I am one of those who 
incline to the opinion that in these respects the- fanaticism of 
Orientals is apt to be exaggerated* in the interest^ however, not 
merely of personal safety, bnt of the rapiiidion uf his nationality, 
which might sutler from detection* it would be foolhardy in a 
foreigner to make the attempt* I was myself conducted over the 
roofs of 016 bazaars to a spot, I believe* within the Bust, where 1 could 
seethe sacred boil dings very well, and was from eighty to a hundred 
yards distant from the mosque of Oowher Shad, which adjoins 
that of Imam Ite/.n p and to which I next turn* If I must claim 
for myself any s[K L ejal distinction, it is the modest one of being 
tlm first Kugltsh Member of [Parliament who has entered the walls 
of Meshed* ho far as my knowledge extends. 

Thi fc second moBquo is behindthat of Itiumi IWa, but is situated 
obliquely to it. Like the other, it has a large court* with two 
^ w storeys of recessed compartments all round, with soaring 
m( tile-covered aurane^ and with two great ungilt but tile 

encircled minarets. Unthe main fat-ade is an inscription 
raying that it was erected in the reign of Shall Uukii in a.h. 1, 
A similar panel on the southern records its reconstruction by 

Shah Sultan Hnaotn in ,4Ji. B)S7. leaser, who visited lt a though* 
lids mosque 1 hy far the ino.'i lieaut iftil and magnificent that he had 
Seen in Persia; s and Vmub&ry, speaking of its main arch way, said : 

Ir wan Lingbefore I could tletermioe whether 1 -build award the 
pal in to this gate or to tho-su two m Ham&rkaiKl and Herat which are 
uf the same style ; for it is certain that they nil date from ihr reign of 
Shall Eukh, if indeed they were not the work of the *anie juvhitoct. It 
is possible that the Madre^seh Khanyin in Sftimtrfcmid* m also the 
Mmgilliih in Herat, wens more luxurious ntid imignMrentp but I can 
hardly behove that they were ever more beautiful. 

Uowher Shads mu$que hardly* ut the present day* hob tains 
this reputation from the outside, though evidently its kwhi is 

1 The i/i'JT tout*, val L vnp. XXiX- 
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icaperb* The douie, which i_s IiirgtT and loftier than that of Iumm 
p is cohered with tilea of bhie t green* jmJ orange pattern s T 
which have peeled off in places. 

Entrance is fouui] by one of the archways in the principal 
SirJhn to a twdre#wh f or religious college, which was erect ed by 
oOim' tiitinificeiice of one Mirzn Jafir T si wealthy Persian 

biLkiiiin^M merchant who bad made s fortune in India; and it is the 
ju ilw *i fi nes t building in Meshed* resembling the mosques 
in structural feafaree and decoration. It was fhrtbdr endowed by 
its founder with large revenues, which supported fifty or sixty 
muflalw. Also included in the pandlelograui are other FrcmWWr*, 
ootiftSj Lodging4iotLSc8 t and butlus, as well ns a great refectory, 
when' the pilgrims an 1 - fed sit the expense of His Highness (each 
new-comer being entitled to three rkya gratuitous board), at The 
rate of 30 TfUim or 195 lbs. of rice n day. Here it is «ii<| rLat 
500 or 600 meals arc served daily to the hungry guest® of the 
Imam* 

We are indebted to Klmnikofl' who was a most scholarly and 
accurate inquirer, for tin* following information about the library 
X-LitraEj or ^ tlio Imam. He that the date or its Ibimdatiou 
ih, Imaoi cannot bo placed curler than the time of Shah Itukh, the 
oldest volume* being a Koran that was deposited in bis reign. The* 
next donations occurred in tho reigns of Shah Abbas and Shah Sultan 
Husnu. A catalogue bad been drawn up shortly Indore KlumikoH's 
visit iu 1858, from which be learnt that tin- library contained 
2.DO7 works in 3,65 I volumes, of which 1,(41 were Koraus (18!) 
printed, and 8*2 manuscripts, some of the latter or grant dimen¬ 
sions and rare beauty j, 200 prayer-books and guides to pilgrims, 210 
w orks on general eatleriaeUad law, and 221 on that of tin? Shiah 
persuasion done. It is curious to learn that t be greatest benefactor 
of the library was the unlettered Nadir Slink, who presented it 
with as many us 400 manuscript s. 

Hie revenues of the shrine in money ami in kind are very targe 
Fraser says that under SMi Sultan Husein, the hut of the Safari 
Aunuu« ;it t,lfl ^‘ginning of the eighteenth century, they 

SIS n * f " M ! t<mav *'t hat in h " S««i the figures an 

2*000 to 2,560 kmttus (can thii bt> a misprint ftir in orjo 

to 25,000 ?). Bassett, in 1878. gave the total as tO.CKX) Utoiu* 
ivhich were then equivalent to 1O,OO0J, According to the in forma¬ 
tion snppliwl to me, they now stand at 60,00(1 tmutn* (eqoiralent at 
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t he present mte of exchange to 1 7,000/,] and 10,000 khnrtvm 1 of 
Hie I ah Lied property of the Imam is scattered all over 
Persia, And there is a good dtsnl of estate badde* in t lie shape of 
houses, caroraii^aia. ahops. and bazaar*. There are find paid 
servants of the mosque, 100 for cadi tiny of the wet. The total 
retinue connected with the holy buildings, mid consisting of 
m fijlajtethi y inftlioL*. itmtowrtli*, uttemlsmts. memiils, aud hangers-on, 
hm been estimated at 2Mmi, 

The entire fixed population of Meshed stands at about the same 
(‘iOjOWlJ Hs it did iu the flays of Ccmolly, But lmw large a part in 
Pomtkilcm lts hfe is played by the religious element is shown by the 
oi Mpeheii compulation that within the year as many os ] (m njM H’l 
pilgrims enter its walls, and that the average number at imv time 
to be found in the city is from b t U0(J to 8 f U01), From thfPt tigffrtf T 
jiiid from what has been said above* some idea may be formed of the 
vast and potent machinery which is in the hands of the ecelesi- 
a^tical power, and of the part that it must play in the politics of 
Meshed. The capital is, indeed, n great collection of peoples, 
occupations, interests, and intrigue^ revolving round the central 
pivot of the shrine, dust as it** middle portion is occupied by the 
sacred quadrilateral, so the life of the place throbs from the same 
hidden heart, moving in dark channels of supers tit ion, miracle- 
mongering* and ttnpost lire. Conolly was well within the mark 
when he wrote of the mullah* of Meshed that 'the greater number 
of these are rogues who only take thought how ro make the most 
of the pilgrims that visit the shrine* From the high priest to ilu* 
Heller of bread, all have the ^nrie end; and. not content with tht- 
slranger.s money, those in oltire alaiut Llie saint appropriate to 
themselves tin* very dues for keeping his temple in order/ 

From ancient times the government of the shrine has been 

vested in the hands of mi individual, not necessarily an ecclesiastic, 

** 

_ and commonly a hivnian, know ns the Mutawali Lhishi, or 

Oovftfft- # 

■ iL^-fci t c..f tHfi Chief Guardian, He I in ordinarily become, by virtue of 
his oflice. rile principal personage in Meshed, isfLmllmg 
mid often surpassing the (loivmfiMGeneral in influence. Jf was no 
tncau proof of the strength of the present Khali, that bere h iva <*Ur- 
wliere. he had secured the due subordination of the ecclesiastical to 
the civil element by appointing his own brother the Rukn-ed- 
Dow]eh, who was Governor-General of Khoras&n at the lime of my 
1 l k&urrttr 1 - lbs,; Bj, Ubarrmr* =■ (npprulittiiitcb ) I ton 
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vi.dt. to the po^t or Mu1:nv;ili Basili as well- It was the lir.st time 
iti history that the office hurl been united In tlitr same individual, 
and in proportion els the occurrence detracted frtia the ecclesiastical 
predominance of the clergy* ho did it aggt&nflise the temporal 
ascendency of the sovereign. Below ihe Muimvali Ihudn in de¬ 
scending grades of authority and repute, extends a hierarchy of 
inferior m some of win mi are hereditary ntlice-benrers, 

while others receive X heir appoint men id from the Shah; of m 
or doctors of the law. who expound the canonical jurisprudence, and 
occupy positions of great distinction and influence, receiving in sotnn 
CM"* iixetl idkwnnccs from the Shall; and of mttfhth^ who preach, 
ami conduct the >ervices, and live by what they can extract from 
ihe pilgrims, The more eminent unijinh&l* arc regarded as very 
holy characters. When they enter the mosque to prav. crowds 
gather behind them to participate in llieir prayers, ami tUev spend 
much of their spare time in indiscriminate shouting un J weeping. 
At the time of my vi*if Meshed was in one of it* chronic spa^nia 
of religious excitement. The anniversaries of the martyrdom both 
of Hasan and of the holy Imam were Wing canimemcratech 
7h^Vo% or religions plays, were being acted ; the holy places were 
crowded to suffocation - and beaten tomtoms and clnmotirttl invo¬ 
cations made the night hideous. Judging from the noise that he 
made, there must have been some particularly holy personage livim^ 
near my quarter* in the British Conanlafe; and freely did \ 
anathenukli&e this in sixth-ruble saint, as I kv awake nr night listen* 
ingto his long-drawn lamentations and plaintive howls, 

From gate to gate of the Bast on either side, the parallelogram 
thus enclosed must beat least u square quarter of a .unit*. Thv 
El4wit<4 we^U-ni gale is used m a mMam-Uatmtt, or Wad^ 
iikpqtu.il- tower; and from hens ^ in other Perrin n seats of royal 
ntotei-fti randflaoe, is Rounded at transrfc n discordant fanfaronade 
of cymbals, drums, and hams. 

Perhaps the moat extraordinary feature of Meshed life, before 
I leave the subject of the shrine and the pilgrims, is the provision 
Pmiiau that * 5 ralJI[ ^ for the material solace of the latter during 
*" their stay in the city. I n recognit ion of the long journeys 

which they have made, of the hardships which they have sustained 
and of the distances by which they are severed from family and 
home, they are permitted, with the connivance of the ecclesiastical 
law- and its Officers, to contract temporary marriages during their 
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sojourn in ilie city. There 3 k a large permanent population of 
vrbm suitable for the purpose* 1 A rntthh b found, under wIids« 
sanction ft contract b drawn tip tind formally sealed by both 
parties, a fee is paid, and the union h legally aceom pi ishwl. AH or 
the lapse of a fortnight or a month* or whatever be the spec shed 
period, the contract terminate*; the temporary husband returns 
to his own la res el fH*natt'g in some distant clime, and the lady, 
after an enlbn , ed celibacy of fourteen days' diiration, resumes har 
career of persevering lnatrimouj, In other words, a gigantic 
system of prostitution, under the sanction of the Church* prevails in. 
Meshed. There is probably not a more immoral city in Asia ; and I 
should bo sorry to say how mm? of the unmurmuring pilgrims who 
traverse seas and lands to kiss the grating of the Imam's tomb are 
not also oncoaragud and consoled upon their march by the prospect 
of an agreeable holiday ami wrlmE might Ijo described in the English 
vernacular na 4 a good spree.' 

Here, in I lie city which lie patrooisdd and adorned } was origin - 
ally laid the body of the great conqueror* Nadir Khali. In bin own 
^ rt| f lifetime he caosed the batldings to be raised both tor him- 
Nadir self and for his ®ou f Re^Ji Kuli Mirza. They were situ¬ 
ated about halfway between the mosque of the Imam and 
tin- JIala Killikhan gale. Not a imee now remains of their existence 
The brulnl eunitch Aghfl Mohammed Khun Kfijur. mindful of the 
source to which be owed his calamity, as warm as lie hcraim- Khali, 
gratified the instincts of a long-nuri ured revenge by razing the 
struct tires tn the ground ; while the bones uf Nadir wetc removed 
at hit orders to Teheran, and deposited (along with tho*e of bh 
Other rival t Kerim Khan Zend) beneath the threshold of the palace, 
so that whenever bt- went abroad he might trample upon tin;*? dust of 
the great persecutor of himself and his family. Iu Fraser’s day the 
desecrated buildings at. Meshed were heaps of rubbish. Ten year* 
Inter Humes found a crop of turnips springing from the soil which 
had sheltered the body of the conqueror of Hindustan» 

There still exist a considerable number of Jewish .families in 
Ueshed, although the practice of their own worship is strictly for- 

' A riff&rh or itftipcmu^y iriFu mnj k married far aav period from oiw <lu.v to 
iiy jeare. Women ufitru prefer helag titjbfb* for thr foil i^Hwl to 4 Wm or 

ttml wive*. The aktii cun he dlvureed at any tim*. tta titfkrk fH.it beforr tfae end 
of her Owaltncl, fijcppt for mlnraniJud. Stuart-period iu l ho big dth* MB 

i j UiLril -pro^t it nl PA. 
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bidden* and is only pursm*d m secret. The story of their enforced 
conversion to Mulmmmedflnism in the year I is wo It known, and 
j™in has Wan ^repeated by more than one traveller. Dr. 
iliwhiut Wolff, who was twice at Method, both before and idler 
the incident, described it in these tonus: —- 

The occasion was its follows : A poor wcrm&u had a sore hand. A 
Mussulman physician advised her to kill a dog find put her Land in the 
blood of it. She did so ; when suddenly the whole population rose and 
said that they had done it in derision of their prophut. Thirty-five 
.Tews were killed in n few minutes ; the rest, struck with terror, became 
Mohammedans- They are now mors lentous Jtsws in secret than ever, 
hut call themselves the Coni pel led Ones. 1 

Wollf doce not odd — whot is ueceftuuy to explain the sudden 
outburst—that the incident* of the -h-wt^s mi i the slaughtered 
dog unfortunately occurred un the very day when the Mohamrnefiati* 
were celebrating the annual I T Vft*t of Sacrifice. 1 Superstition and 
malice voiy easily aggmvated an innocent act into a deliberate 
insult to the national feifcb ; and hence the outbreak that ensued. 
There is much 3e** fanaticism now than in those day,-; ; hut it jitilS 
behoves o Yehudi. or Jew, to conduct himself circumspectly and to 
walk with a modest air in Meshed, 

Khiiniluffi* responsible for the statement that there are fourteen 
midrwwhx and sixteen caravanserais in the city ; ius also for an 
Public enumeration of thoir names and the dates of their 

buiidragB foamdotion. Any reader who require® information upon 
these point* may he referred to his pages. 3 

T hod lscaiff *>r read a gtjod deal about the native manufactures 
i\\ Meshed* but was greatly disappointed with such articles as I 
Maim flic- ' nw A more unfavourable Imming-gmund for the 
would-be pmrluirt L r etui hardly Ire imagined. The 
imiiKiifactpre of damascened * word-blades lias long been a trade 
here, having originally, it is said, been introduced by a colony 
tmn^purred for the purp le by Timor from Damascus, X ow how¬ 
ever, that rifle! and revolver* have taken the place of swords and 

1 .Yiirnttiriuf Mivum to *tokk&ra im 1 *43,1845. volt p L 2 FIJI, n nr| vol. IS, p 

i Tbe Ald»hKurh«n If belli iu qDnmtmchraiion of Abraham 1 * iutaottoc. aecordl 
Oie to the ilu^LLlmnn tradLtloq. lo elTer up htnnil (fslitniujl) p not L^ (|^ C) 

Thd rtftiamb rtcMasl Of) this ocean inn an inppesed n\*& lo iKt M n propltmtorv 
ritfeTLE.^. which will stand tlm ^-lievt-r In pwd st«ul when he coiem ta ib,> rasLlir : 
tike hnd^i- of tfhal I ha* aikuip the gulf tc iVirrullHc. 

1 Afrmmrr mr Parti r MridUmatf *lr l'Ant Central*, p, |07. 
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^aggei'is, there i« not the wiim* demand for nuw binder. Silk ami 
orittfiii and velvet stuffs are modi* Imre, but of a quality greatly 
inferior to those of Bokhara. There Hr, - in the town Oii ( * silh 
looms and 320 sliawl looms. On the other hand, gmul carpet' w 
procurable, particularly those of genuinely Oriental pattern, «ln* 
texture, ainl iuiperishahle vegetable dyes, tiiat bail tram Knin ami 
Blrjaud. The Kurdish carpet* are also original, but less art istic. 
Ill Meshed itself nre forty c&rpetetooma. Turkoman carpel a, 
jewellery, and weapons were formerly a common object in the 
baauus, but are now almost entirely bought up by the Russians 
in Transcespia nr exported to Europe. Astra bud, twv tlw camp* 
of the Got bn Turkomans, is probably, next to Teheran (whither 
everything cuamgts). the best place in IVrein for procuring 
Turkoman article. Old Tartar aud even Unctrhiu coins are 
frequently to be met with at Meshed. I naturally anticipated that, 
being in* such close proximity to the famous turquoise mines of 
Kishapur, the bazaare would be well stocked with specimens of 
that stone. I saw little hut rubbish. All the best stones are 
bought at the month of the mine* and ant sported to foreign 
countries. Meshed seems to receive the residue, of a price and 
quality likely to attract the itinerant pilgrim. Nor was I any 
better pleased with the carved objects, cup, bowls, banns, ewers, 
which are hollowed with the aid of a very primitive laths and 
tools out of sdl slate or Entire that is found in the n»igh hour- 
howl. There are two varieties of tins stone, a dull reddish brown, 
end a blue-grev. But though previous travellers have spoken m 
term* of great admiration of these works of art. I tailed to 
appreciate either the material, the shape, or the workmanship. 

At tlw time of mv visit, the scale of artisan*' wages was a* 

follows 


lows l Carpenters, 3 « l*. IV.. per dkm; masons, Si™-. 

U. 2 <U blacksmiths, 1 £ i™m,Or Hd; common labourers, 1 

or 7^. The of bread was about £<t pt fc r lb,, ol 

™ **“’ mutton 2Jcf. Fowls, which had cost £ krtm^ot 3W., m 

■ mountains, cost 1 or U-, m ^ “P ltaL ni 

,wt was a little less than Or/, a sttme. of barley a little less 


or 

Wi|(Ki Jtul 
jTlri™ 

tjl? 
wh( 


tlinjj Id, , * *. 

There were reported t- be 1 1 1 private bankers or usurers mthe 

citv. with a united capital of U31.01XJ hm^ t or 2*JW- i wu 
onlv of there had a capital of lcM>,000 W-e* 28 t i»di.); “ 

capital of 50,000 toimuw <t4jWSl) cadi; and two a capital of 
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80,000 I'rturtn# (8,570 L) each, The refit were petty money dealers. 
The Nrw Oriental Bunk tn Teheran kept nn agent at Meshed; 
BjLtLks- umi ^ l| b flP they hare si nee ^mrt^l with their business to 
MrKiK ^v the new Imperial Bank of Pi-mn, the latter have taken 
iheir place in Khurasan k where there ls considerable 
scope for their transactions, A giv*nt many Russian mu Lin 
notes (it is said 200,000) were in circulation in Mrahed. An 
English sovereign was worth 0 ternaii* and 8^ or p at the 

normal rate of exchange. 10*. Ik/. Indian rupees lerched their 
full Indian value of Is. 5rfJ 

While at Meshed I enjoyed eiii interview with the Governor-* 
General of Khurasan. As I have already siidiicatmL this high 
olliL-izil is one uf the twi;« surviving brothers of tin- Shall. 
G^rftfwr^ IT is name is Mohammed Tabi Mirza* his title the Rukii- 
tieiwrftJ ed-Dowleh (he, Pillar of the State), and he wafl then 
Governor-General for the third time, having filled the post at 
intervals during the past fifteen years, mid occasionally been super¬ 
seded or shelved, as some other aspirant had gained the ear of the 
sovereign or been able to offer a higher bribe.- He bad the reputa¬ 
tion of living ii mild but timid individual wkn shared this family 
taste tor Having, but fenxporin^ in politics. IJis chief minister 
however, or Wuzir (Vizier), was reported tn l-*e a staunch partisan 
of Russia, with whom his sympathies were notorious. 

The Ark, or CitodeL in which the Governor resides* stands in 
the south-west portion of the city, train which it is separated bv u 
large parade-ground or mtiidau. It is defended by a 
circuit of low walls and towers. Elite ring a gateway 
Jjefween two towetn, above which wa^ ji ludicrous daub or fiesdo uf 
tI lm Lien and the Sun, we rode down a long vaulted corridor into 
a large court, Here we dismounted, and. pacing through on untidy 
quadrangle) with straggling flower-beds, crossed into m inner anil 
smaller court, where were a number of attendants and lmngeiw>iu 
by whom we were ushered into the riiwan -khaiith, nr reception 
room* ut Lbc upper end. 

Hen? the Governor came forward to receive uhl He fa *hort 

4 Xv- "S3 tin* Diplkanatlc ntu\ Ckmnilar Itejwrt* on Tmdff ami Finance 
36130. 

* Tbi- Riikn-cd-DawIvb bjL- in Mil- spring of ihu present year (1^31) lumin 
bv«=n ejrcted, jit U raid bwauw cf fats KtuwphO lendniKleHh emd lin* been ns 
placed by FatlmHnh Khim, ihe Subib Diwjui, ti*m&r\y Gcvenaor of frirn nailer 
rbe ^H-is-SaltJui. 
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iLitd verv fat, hat wears rm amiabL expression, nnd T although ini- 
like the Shall, has the distinctive Kajur features His hair was 
CaftTOw, block. hat a white stubble ornamented Ids chin- hi is 
wart the Aaofafl, or lambskin bonnet, and the ordinary 
'ri-Dewleb block hrgv-skirtfcd coat mid trouser* of the Persian 
gruiidee- White cotton gloves covered hi* hands, which he oiwml 
affably upon bis stomach* 

Our conversation was not of surpassing i.dterwt t ns tlie i Governor 
contented htm.-clf with civil and conventional replies* 1 asked him 
if he though E railways were likely to come in Ferala* L IF (Sod be 
trilling, ye#/ was the somewhat ambiguous rejoinder. Of the 
|K?s^ible lines, he thought that From lehrr&n tn Knm wa* djoihi 
likely to be the first constructed- He ^uid that the mineral n— 
sources of his province were very great (which is probably tru*>} T 
and comprised gold, silver, lead, Copper, and coaL ^ hen I asked 
him whether the people knew anything about the Shah # recent 
reception in Europe, and particularly in England, he answered 
4 No; how should they? Only the officials and upper dnase* know. 
Three newBpujjera are published in Tehoinn, and of one of these 
100 copies are brought every week to Meshed- Latex on, wlieii 
the Shahs diary is published, ]M?Ople will read it-and then lliey 
will know/ 

My interview with JliV Royal Migtmes* te1> upon me the >:m,e 
impression that did the conversation of *o many ^1 the F or# inn 
ministers whom 1 afterwards encountered viz. the existence 
of no abstract willingness for the internal development nf their 
country, but a total absence of intoatiw, and a passive aajiiiv^ 
cemce in the $tatm yuo. 

In the succeeding chapter 1 shall have something to hij aU^ut 
the armed forces of the Kliorasan province, 1 may h£*e limit niy 
attention to the garrison of Meshed, which consists of 
tk ^ infantry regiment# of 800 each, usually regiment - 
recruited in the Turkish 'province of Azerbaijan ; a precaution 
which i# supjjosed to preclude any possible troteraiisntioti bt tw?t n 
i he populace and the military. There are reported to bo «ome 
twenty light field guns in the Ark. But a# they are never brought 
cat, ns tho artillerymen never practise working ilieiu, and ^' t n 
horses are never e^teroised, they would probably not ocm?-r iiuti -i 
very formidable battery in actual warfare. 

The only two foreign Powers officially represented, or who 
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Itmv had any cause to be SO represented In Meshed, art 1 Breat 
Britain and Russia | anil in \to tli case^ rlu- appointmrnt is quite 
recent, and waft effected under dtvu instances that IlehI 
in occurred a short time Iwfore my visit, Etnd are worthy of 
^ UAl ' 4 narra tiofl + It was Russia who took the initiative in the 
hmer part of 1888, By the seventh article of the Akhal-Khorasnn 
Treaty oF 1881, she was entitled to keep agents at the Persian 
Front ier-po*W But there was no mention therein of a Consul or 
CfutHEiM ieneml * Mashed could nut possibly be described as a 
frontier-post , or as even remotely concerned with the Turkoman 
question; and the KWh wm known to be particularly averse to 
any such intrusion at the religious capital of Khorasan. Both 
Russia and Great Britain had For long maintained native agents 
at the hitter place. But such British officers as had been specially 
employed on political service in these regions, as, for instance. 
General Maclean and Colonel Stewart, had been careful either to 
reside else where or to move from place to place, and liad novel- 
taken up parmaucots quarters in the capital, where they were 
alwav> assured that their residence would be attended with 
personal risk. 

Russia, however, had decided for some time that her interests 
in Khoraaan required direct and official repreroutation an the city. 
Accordingly M. Vlossof, Russian Consul at Resht, and 
JESTuiM. n diplomatist widely known for his grasp of Paffiian 
politics, wns nominated Consul-General by the Czar, and 
tin* Shnh was informed thru he must ratify the appointment. This 
peremptory manner of proceeding waft not calculated to soothe the 
wounded feelings of the larter, and for sometime the mequtttuY 
was withheld. Russia, however, is in a position on the north to 
moke it extremely dangerous for Persia to oppose any prolonged 
*?r genuine resistance to whatever proposals riie may threaten to 
enforce, and accordingly, after a certain delay, the rnsquattof was 
granted P and in the spring of 188£ 11, Vbissof was installed eli 

1 Tho jiniflo is ns follows ; " With ii view to th« obunai^t fuLfilmerU ol 
tho i | »st3at Loti - of xht preent CofcTenikto, ami in order to rEgulnEe the pm^h 
Utgii ol ibe Torkonuina raiding on l ho F'em Lin (rontier, tim Govtrmncnt of IILb 
M ajesty ihe Emperorol AH tfcuj Ho^ias shall liar* the right to nonUBmEc agents 
to ihv fronticr-r^s'itft of Persia, In all quixtitHLs concerning the ottierYiuue uf 
H^Vraud tramjaiUity in the darters con tig cl nun to the pp-^-dnin of ihr High 
GdoLfiirtwa Parties, lit# appointed Agcnta will act m interned in rita In the rob- 
linim kreluccn the Hunsian anil Pmian authorities/ 
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Milled. Kiidi n conwesinii haring Ik ™ mat!,' to the llti?™nw 
could not, of court#, lx- denied to llu* British, and tioneml Mac- 
lean, who hud for some time must ably represent.<1 the Indian 
Government on the Perso-Afghan frontier, received aiinultaneously 
hi* appointment art Loneul-Genertil, and, arriving at his p<*t :l 
uliort time before his Russian colleague. was the of (Itr limited 
Diplomatic Dorps that had tbu* been called into being at the 
capital of Khorasnn. 

Tlu* Russian Government luul for some time m»d« preparations 
tor tin* eventuality. Their native agent had acquired a large 
euMkn house, Standing in spacious surrounding*, in a 
Confinlita quarter of the city, and into this olaxlt*. well qualified fc > 
furnish the official redderice of the representative of a great 
sovereign, M. Vlaesof at once moved. The Bunion flag ®»t«d 
above the doorway. A small bodyguard of four liu^iau Clacks, 
^ well as the Persian guard assigned to both Consuls by the 
I invemnient. preceded the Coned when be moved abread, ™d 
the native population of Meshed, who« fanaticism turned .mt to 
be a verv negative quantity, were speedily habituated to the 
presence of the foreign element which made so bravo a display. 
There can be no question that tin- prepuce «f a capable 
official and staff, and the impression produced by ample Mirniuiul- 
iugs and an imposing abode must hove done much to augment 
Russian influence in the capital, and, it that influence is some¬ 
time* exercised with an abrupt ami imperious ms.st.-nce. . 

dfeet, even though it be the reverse of welcome to tlir.se on whom 
it irt produced, will not thereby have been lessened m intensity. 
A vigorous Russian representative at Meshed is a visible symbol 
of the great Power whose movements and intent ions lorn '!"* 
subject of conversation in every Oriental bmumr, and win#* -ver- 
s welling shadow, witness! with a sort of paralysedl quiescence by 
the native people®, looms like a thunder-cloud over the land. 

In one of inv ‘Times T Inters 1 wrote a. Mows:—‘It in to U 
regretted that w, far the British Government has not been «hh‘ tf ' 
house its representative in a similarly becoming fashnm. 
Cmnkfa. Prepamtimirt for such a contingency had not bvn mn.h. 
a, in the rival case, long beforehand j ami the building which now 
bears the insignia of the British palate, and flrej the Bnijh 
flag, is one that affords the scanliesi P°^' 1 11 " 1LX ' 

rank and importance of its inmate. It « l-ttle short of discredit- 
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:jbh k tliut thi- British Cof^-iiE^tieiienhl should lie compelled iu rs- 
fr’d 1 ' in such attenuated tmd miserable surroundings. An immr- 
lYmte duly is imp' :-<>d tip hi i!«- Idovemjnf'ut Ui provide For his 
maintenance in a style and in i|unrtarti better fitted to repiiB^ent 
to the native mint] the prestige of si great and wealthy Power/ I 
rejoice to have lizard since that the Government lias taken the 
siimp view of the ease as F did ; and that a sum of money hms licen 
grantee], sufficient for the purclutee of a plot of gmund nmt the 
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erection of a booming ei lllice thereon. Geneml Madwn the 
capidje representative nf Great Britain in KhonvWcontemplated 
cit first i fir purelm- ..f a welt-w.;.-led and well-watered rank,, 
nearly thirty un« in extent, mitidde (he walk of the dtv fiat 
niy latent infonmitian U tlmt this project has been <ibniid„u«]’ iM id 
timf n [imjvr-ty in more litely to be knight within the walk 


1 Ifi NOml MmIh»i lilt, ttaw lljrtd f ISL+1 >, nlw ( ] JslB W.. . 
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Ti ie staff of the British Consulate. when fully orpnifled fit Is 
©till si] a state of embryo), will consist of the CousiiUGciierAI, \m 
m^* 11 ** and a Vice-Consui A private guard i.i pm 
appoint- vided hv two sergeant atid three piifEfcrs nf the Indian 
Corpa of Guides* whose picturesque uniform and smart 
appearance crrniv a favourable impro^itm, white a native guard nf 
otic sergeant nnd Ax inm iff furnished by tli»> Persian Government * 
:(ttfcodjal to tin: BrUisii Con* til ate is also u body of twenty-two 
Turkvunan *onww, mainly Sarikff of Pomdeh, who from ihe eariici- 
stages of the Afghan boundary dispute allied themselves to the 
British side, eiisU who are now employed upon a private postal 
service between fleshed asul Herat, where their posit enters into 
c^uTespoi;denee with that of the Atuir of Afghanistan. Should 
the latter be in the northern parts of lii^ domain*, it sometbnni 
occin> i luii a menage from the Vico my India is ntosF easily 

and expeditiously transmitted to him by this circuitous route* 
When a proper house with becoming surrounding has lx*en built, 

13ifc j Brjtifiii Cronsul-Geiieral, who i~ al-u Agent to the Governor- 
General or India, thus attended and assisted, will be abb to 
maintain an appearance worthy of I lie twofold Bower which he 
represent^ nnd positively essential iti a country and amid a people 
where etiquette nnd display arv credited wlrli a virtue amounting 
almost to salvation* 

So much for the out ward political position at present occupied 
by the two Powers in Method. An imtueiLse amount. of consular 
CoukiW btiains®* devolve* upon the -huuldere of either lepre-i-ti- 
baflitipm mine, for both the Kint&uin and British Guve raiments 
have several hundred subject residing in or passing Through 
Milked for trading purpose*. Li the case nf rile British Govern- 
me nr these will be in the main Hindus mu I a few Kashin i rig 
(radsng. c£tf Bunder Abbas, from Bombay* or occasionnl descen¬ 
dants of Afghan ant! Fcrftiui thin ilk* who liecame Brandi flubjcct* 
in the earlier year* of this oentuiy. The Afghans who come to 
Meshed are willing to claim The shelter of British idtjsum- 

nhip, a rcoogtiitiVita that is in sharp emit cast ivith iln- Imughty 
exclusiveness maintained in his own dominion* by the Amin The 
Bush iaj] subjects in Khnrasau are Armenians, Caucasian Mii&hiI- 
man* T Turkoman^ inhabitant* r>f Transcaspia, Sart-s and Bob- 
Itariofs. In the registration of these subject# and in the prompt 
attention to their buatnees the Hiisaunitt p^seas an indubitable 
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ndv&ntsiftii in their passport system, by which l lie identity, 
tifitiormlily* and cbiintH of mi applicant. can nt once be ascertain^ 
The British have* never adopted this mtwi useful of systems, anti 
an immense amount of labour an A time h spent in investigating 
the titles of the claimant to British protection, which are frequently 
imputed by the Persian authorities* and pan only be vindicated 
with truubte and delay. It is worth while considering whether in 
IVrsh. at any rate* the passport system might not hdvwtagvduaLj 
he introduced. 1 It would. 1 believe, be welcomed by the Persian 
Government, 

'Hit;™ is very little to be seen in the neighbourhood of Meshed. 
The most] ur of K hojali Rabi 1 haven I ready described. The Mnsallah, 
Tii( originally built in a.». J 69ft for the celebration of the feast 
of Kurhan, and describ'd by MacGregor us the only ruin 
of any note about the city, lias lost any note that it, may once have 
had by being a total ruin. Visitors will possibly care to ride out 
to The remains of Tne. the predecessor of Meshed, fifteen mill's 
distant in a north-westerly direct ion. Persian legend is very busy 
with tlie antiquity and history and vicissitudes uftjti*, rmt-e fiin ■.m 
city. The present remains, which sire very clearly | 0 be traced 
me those of a wailed Arab city, quite four miles in circa inference, 
and of a citadel in its north-east corner. lq the centre is a large 
ruined structure under n dome, which was no doubt imw a mosque 
bat is now known ns the Xakkanv-KJiniieh or Drum Tower. 
O'Donoroti, who spent some time in examining and describing the 
rains, mistook this building for the tomb of the great national poet 
Firdnsi,* and even identified his coffin.* The poet’s grave lav 
beneath a far humbler structure which was visible seventy yenrs 
ago; but had disappeared lon.tr before O'Douovan visited V. and 
Wn replaced by no more distinctive memorial thqn 9 fidd of wheat 

Meshed is connected by telegraph, as I l^ve already shown 
with Kclat-i-'Nadiri on the north, and with K n chan and* Bui nurd 


* 1 tore ‘tot thfi Affrlum. hare been allows Lv the ttntlsh 

Ocrenuunt to amept Itariaa prepmi through the ntedtan «f the 
ofltetftlff. O which I um urutble either Ks justify m 

■ ™r,r'r at ri a ^ *?- ri w im * ™ ™p%»* * wi Dr 

“> wnt * ‘to hl ‘ l,jrv ,,f rf ^ r ° l “ vc ™' The result wft. the Xn ". 
«/ **** in nr|lkL lbo 1™“ direhaipcd his duty In 60,000 Petted x+n*'JJZ?,* 
in* enlj two ArnUc irorda, although twa out of cverv thire w.,t.k in * 

at the time w«»t>< AraWc-i.n. neu-imaiau «L n *"* “ <*“«* 
. Mr Mrrr 0*.it, rel fL jpp. li-lfi. Compan- Khanikoff. pp. 9 >. JM-UOl 
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op the north-west, From Kelnt a brunch line runs to Dcregea. 
There is further a single wire From Meshed H> the frontier outpost 
qf Snrflkhs, on the Russian border; hut this i- usually 
broken or interrupted, and Saraklis us u rule, cut olF 
from communication with the capital. This line has been linked 
in the present year (1801) with Hu^iuti Sanikbs t on the other side 
of the Tvjend, where there Is a mild ary outpost of Uuppiu; the 
point of junction being in the bed df the Tejend. This brings 
Meshed into telegraphic connection with Asdikahinl and Merv T and 
farther exemplifies the Russian ascendency. Hi ere is, at present, 
no telegraphic connection between Meshed and the south; but a 
wire hft-H bean talked of from the capital to Birjurul. The main 
line between Meshed and Teherun t 570 miles in length, consists 
of a single wire, t-iu Nit-hnpur, Sebaewar, and Hhalirud. Though, 
it belongs to the Persian Government. it is subsidised and main¬ 
tained for them by the Indo-European Telegraph Department, who 
keep an inspector At Shahnid and two signallers at Teheran and 
Meshed, lids staff is inadequate for the maintenance and sendee 
of Lhe line, and it Ls out of order on several days in each month. 
The Persians were apt at. first to invest the telegraph offices with 
the Sanctitj of a 6 *m/, and eases have occurred at Meshed and else¬ 
where where the premises luivq l*een bo claimed by fugitives from 
pursuit or persecution-—the underlying idea being tliat the wire 
mn directly from the Shahs palace at Tehoran, and that they 
could thus communicate at once with headquarters. 

In conclusion. 1 may say that the fanatical hostility to Europeans 
and Christians for which Mcalied was always said to be distinguished 
appears to have completely disappeared. Precautions, it 
onnin-ip'' is trntMire ^till observed by the advice ni" the authorities ; 


fM^ ^cra j t waa fpnt * n f due inconveniences of life and resilience 
there that one had to pass through the town on horseback pre¬ 
ceded and followed by an escort. This prevents the desultory stroll 
and Spoking of the nose in every comer 1 which the European 
traveller loves, but which is so foreign to the Orient ala notion of 
dignity and self-respect. Haring my residence of eight bays in 
Meshed T always moved nlw-uc on horseback ; but 1 beliew that 
there was nothing in reality to have prevented me from wandering 
whither l would on font, and its a few years time a European will 
doubtless be as familiar a spectacle there mid will excite ft* little 
coining lit as In the streets of Bokhara or in rite baxunrs of Isfahan. 
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Hi' 1'l‘LRVEXTAHX EOLtFd FROV MR&ttflD. 

Mk-mikii to Sarakii 3(rifi Ak Pc*Ihhk1 and PflM^Klmlun, Jfl miles}. (Sir) A. 
Barnes {lfc32}* Trarri* iiifr /fajltarti, vol. ML pp. 5G-G*i; OppL H«l U Napier 
(1*7-4), *Ahh™I fAr IL/w'-S* TOh llrL p, I4i’ £IS7«); ( Sir) C, ITjwtirvgor {JS7S>, 
Through KhorxUsin, Vtil. ±L pp. 1-30, 

MBfifim TO H EILAT (two rmitea; thfl most familiar fid Turbat - i *S Hq ils fa. Jnm 
iuieI (fli li ri:i rt h m lies). J. H. F nuer £I Jim rorg , u f*.* JtArtttUu n r pp, 11 S- i fi; 

Lieut. A. Conally (18-30}, OtMfidrtd to India, TOl. L cup. xiL; J, p. 

Furrier (It! 45)* Jbttfwpr, cap. i. wad cap, lautLi Cap*. CUadu Clerk 

C LW7) h JW/ntl </ rt- tqL sxit. pp, 45-47; H, C. Jlar-h (1872), Mid* 

through filnm. pp, IL3-131 ; (Sir) C MacGregor (1*75), Jiwrtny throttgh 

Mterm&* w vo|. L ca^. liLL i*. 

Meshed tu Seibtak (n r * Torl*it4-Hftld*rlt UajUtun. Kirjumil, Ltah Juiniln)* 
Dr. F Forbts (1SJ1). AurtutfJ qf *4? «L siv, (iwt); Col. Etum dmitli 

(L*"2>. to!, i. pp, 323-350 find ApEH-mlix I>? Dl H. W. Betlpw 

fi'rvM the ljjdvM to th* Tigris cn\^ is. l; Sir F, titildsmid ri»72V 
Jnhirifijja/ of thr R.G .>., vol. xliLJ. p. (IS73). 

M ^HI£& TO Kaajika (TnmnujiiaiL Rai W). rid Simgfbaii ^hak^irL CHnrJrdf P 
4in,tj Kartell. Max von Prcwkownti (18**). r tf *i Nrwitmmi wick Samarkand 

Hi. 0. 

Me^JIEU To PUSH AC (Tmfis«uipian Railway), rid KanDgoak^ KIiiuiLUl-c 
Xamw, UuntflliilmiL Tauuim Pa^ f Chulm, Kamn^u, (PrirrUa fnlnrumtioii^ 
F.^r other mqte>, outlined but qyr nt^i-lbed, r^ f Ala^lr^or, v.-L. jj 
Appendix IT. 
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CHAPTER Vta 

PDLlTira AND COMMENCE OF KHPRAZAK 1 

ik-L’ huw tbif rtwar Lonit>il me cmnfcLllg in 
Aj iA enm tui k Iroiai rii<? best of nil my bind 
A Hqge balf-mooti, a inontH mm cainlte out. 

SlCAfc&PI-A&EU Ifttory I K* ,/larf A. ACt ill, SC^ne J. 

In tide chapter I propose to iltsenss the political anti comnn-rciai 
situation iu Klioritsaii] the lattar beiiijj a briutch of the fontter 
of subject, at any mto in a country where commerce can be 
thapi<?r pursued with political objects, where mercantile affenti 
an? frequently diplomatic emissaries in disguise, and whore the 
command of trade routes and bazaars is capable of being used as a 
preliminary to territorial aequimtion. I wish to plana before my 
renders the causes connected witli these two spheres of notion that 
firing the province of Khurasan within the purview or European 
politics. and are responsible fbr the existence of a Kliaras&n 
Quest ion. I desire to point out the parts that are or can I* played 
by Great Britain and Ilnsshi in the development of that question, 
and their respective interests in its future settlement. f shall 
endeavour, from dam which I have collected with some trouble, anti 
which are not elsewhere to he found systematically displayed, to 
indicate what that future U likely to be. First let me explain and 
define the factors with which I propose to deal. 

Khomsan. or the land of the Sun, is the extreme north - 

' For writing relative | 0 Efemasui. Oiber than these which Have been men* 
tloued or quoted in «pt v„ vL viL. tidt Sir J. Macdonald Kihipelr 0610) 
awfirepAjrtiJ ATem/fit cf ikr Ptnia* Smfiffi J. If- Fruer (LS52J. JwrMul B f fbt 
ll.fl. )S. voL rtil, i-- 30H {1 k;m : Sergeant Gibbons (1831 1333), i/W., vnl, ad. ]*. 

3 36 (1*1 L); CniiiJiiu Claude Clerk (1B57). fW., vol. zxxl. p. 37 0861): it U'nii, 
E*#,rn PtTMin'atd U, Ht**t ft***"* (Ru^U). St. FWerahnr* 1W8 ; Lieut. 
\V. J. Gill fl87S). P#f*™uAi«( JfitjfMinr,Otr<ii>er I. 1871; Iln-n.U, Napier (INTt), 
Jpurnat oftht U.G.S., voL ilvi. [vp. *13. 1*6 087H)i *VwSfi'rfurjf/f/'tAr H.G&,.** il. 
,x_ p, 166 (1870): l.ieut -CoLC. K. 8*e«rnrl (1880), IWinjitf the 11.0.3 . (New 
&Kta\ vel. IU.01M). voL viil. pp. 187-1 >10 (1886J | (ienera! fetru^vite!.. Tir 
TVrW*, betw* tht WUM* O'****? *“ ^ 

of CauciLHin Untruth of Imp. tlu**. Mfc x, l> l«Bi -*• H. 

Schindler on the NouumclatnreJtiid Legeodj of Klmmnfl la the AMdmg.im. 
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eastern province of Persia, Extending from aljout long. 56 d4jgi. 
on the west* to tong. G1 degs. tm the east, or from tht- Kul Mum 
r River * to the Heri Hud, 11 presents an average width of 
EhowiMa a Rttle over 300 railed. Its extreme length would be, 
from ita nortb-w&Stem to its south-eastern extremity, a distance of 
tiOU miles ; bur its average length may be calculated at 100 miles 
Upon the north it is hounded by the great mountain range, 
the eastern emanation of the Elbure system, which I liavo already 
described m lengthy ami by which it is severed from what was oneo 
Turkoman, but is now Russian Transcaspian territory. On the 
south it > bounded ami all but cut off from the world by the 
appalling desert that stretches like a flea to rhe very outskirts of 
Kerman, 

In this wide extent of territory, which is estimated at between 
loO 000 and 200.000 square miles* are included the most extreme 
K ! varieties of physical conformation, of scenery t and of 
Saturn climate. Upon the north appear mountains whose 
highest peaks are rarely left by the snow, and vine to an elevation 
of between 12,000 and 13,000 feel Bongo succeeds range in this 
knotted mountain cluster; the mtervenbig valleys, with a mean 
elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, being the recipients of whatever 
moisture drains from thrir sides, the centres of cultivation, and Ibe 
sites of villages and towns. In contrast to this almost Alpine 
scenery, the Dasht-i-TCaviT, or Great Salt Desert of Persia, one of 
the meet strange and funereal scenes upon which ever fell the eye 
of man, lay* its palsied hand arm* the middle part, Then towards 
the Bontb-east ensue* a second mountainous plateau, with peaks of 
6 P 000 feet, and lower cultivated volleys, f inally, to redress the 
balance, comes die Dasht-i-Lut, or Dvsert of Lut r whose features, 
though different, are not unfit to be compared with those of the 
Poshtd-Kavir,* 

Cultivation hero, m elsewhere iu Persia, depends upon water 
supply; the detritus swept down by the streams or torrents 
depositing a layer of soil upon the sand, which is subsequently 

1 BWb# on One south slope* of the Ala Du^h reogo, tha Ka3 Mam receive iho 
clrtLinn^e oT r he JupUed or .fuwuin plain, t ti rough which St flows m an eutarly 
direct top, is thin joiner} by the Earn £u (Shirk Waiter), after which it toms south", 
cot# the main route from Mcihcd to Teheran at tins Pol-i-AhriEhnin (Bridge of 
aUk) p &nd mFlcr a fun her course nf fifty mike 3 b lost in tlw SaU iWutt. 

* Inscriptions of both these deserts will more property be girqn Jo tt chapter 
upop the Etiatem Province*, tqL iL cup, jam. 
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fertilised by the aarnp ageney that originally brought it. A patty 
torrent named the Kusf gives lift! to a limited urea n>f cultivation 
unil Biijwid m the south j and there are a few acuity 
culUntkm continent* of the upper OPuitw of the Hen RuA With 
the^e exception* the rivers of Khnntgiui are confined to the northern 
portion of the province, which has in consequence acquired ita 
imputation m one of the granaries of Persia. Hen- the Keshef 
Rnd r of which I have spoken p drains tlio Meshed valley into the 
Hen Bad. Conversely ? the Atrek and Gurgtm on the western side 
of the watershed drain towards the Caspian Sea, About midway 
between the t.wii she Kum fin nml Ktt\ ilursi f already meiitioued^ 
J me themsuliiY* in the Kavir. This is the sum lota] of the rivers 
of n province that is more than half a* large again the whole of 
Italy, and not far short of the entire area of Spain, 

The population of Khurasan b as varied as are its physical 
characteirishes, Successive wave* of conquest have brought hither 
. specimens of most of the great ethnic division* of Asia, 
tmd r retiring, have left them rooted, in greater or less 
degree,to the soil. Here, in addition to the original Iranian stock p 
and to other members of the Aryan family, are descendants of the 
Mongols who came in the wake of Timur and Jenghiz Khan, 
Arabs* who were borne on the licnd tide of Mohammedan coiiqne^t T 
Tartar*. Turkomans* and Turks—three really intcrehaiigeable 
names for different branches of the same great family* that, in 
succession to the Mongols, startled the West tirst with the Seljnk 
and afterwards with the Ottoman invasion, The 4 Bncy doptedia 
Britannic*, 1 in it* latest edition, gives the relative proportions of 
these race* in Ehomaan as follows:— 


L Iranian* . 


II. Mongol* . 

TIT . Tartars 
IV. Arabs * * 


1 Tajiks * * 

. 100,000 

- Kurds , , 

. 250,000 

j Bducliis . 

10,000 

f Tiemris * , 

. 250,000 

J M&mrm 

. 50,000 

f Afshnrs * . 

1 Kajars . . 

| 100,000 


100,000 

Total . ,. 

1,100,000 


But from what l can gather this estimate exceeds at least twofold 
the verifiable total of the population, which may be set down 
a* between SOfJJMH) and 6O0JOOO; the terrible famine of 107^ 
* if % 
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haring hfliclod damages from which the produce 1m? never rc- 
covert 

Kimrasuu ha* experienced a history of great and stormy 
vicissitudes* Situated on ilie bordert of Tran, it has been rlie 
perpetual theatre of armed struggle* anti a favourite 
ihA-rj le-gn lUiul of race?. Its capital cities lsnve alternately 

excited by their dimensions the toirildered admiration of Arab 
chimiicbra, ami have been «wcpt off the earth, as though by a 
tornado, by the passions of conquerors and kings* It ha.' lieeu 
i he residence of great inmmivhs, nml t Ijm nucleus of mighty 
empires* At one time its name implied a dominion that included 
Khfl&rzui (Khiva) ami Mrrv on the north, that sketched to the 
Oxm and embraced Tialkh, the mother of cities! of which Herat 
was a central point, and that extended beyond Kandahar. 1 Later, 
o* limb after limb was tom away, mid independent sovereignties 
were created out of the fragments* itn boandnriefi became more 
and more contracted, until the kings of Peraia would fiometimes 
hum found it difficult to say how much they really held of 
Khurasan. In thr early part of this century, desolated by border 
warfare on the north, inhabited by turbulent chieftains and 
conflicting tribes p and commonly dependent upon the fluctuating 
I ml i ties ami fortunes of Herat* it was the vulnerable spot of the 
Kajars T dominions, a sort of Ireland to od otherwise fairly united 
kingdom. Long after it lind been forcibly conquered and subdued 
to the Shah 1 * authority, disorder trembled below the surface, and 
events might at any moment precipitate an explosion. As late as 
1 862 Mr. Eostwidk wrote :— 

The normal state of Khomsan is war. Petty plundering murders, 
brigandage, siimtl ia wurractioiiB, executions of five 3 ten, or twenty robbers 
mke pkier weekly : cmd .cavalry engagements, fciitges of fortresses or 
towns, annually, with a considerable war every five or ten years, 7 

It is not indeed till tht L last ten or fifteen years that Khurasan 
may be said to have become thoroughly fiLsed, in seiiticnent a* well 
as in till i'. with tin* rest of the Shah's dominions. The present 
King, who, whatever his failings, has undeniably consolidated his 

1 Of Matuk Blub, f.bo MJtiof Alp Arilnc* Lt ws> even aaH that ■ prnjwtt wem 
cverv il*Tf offered op for hit health En HTErij&alvin.. MrcCft. Medina, Bftfhdul, fiifjilusn, 
Itokham. ^ammmd, Ourgunje. ami Kathgar/■—Iftdcolu^ tfitturv* vol i 
p. 217, 

1 JmtwI «/a IftphrHAtt, ii p, 
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reduced but still compact territories, can boost of a (inner bold upon 
the province than any previous member of hi* dynasty, nnd is m 
unquestionably sovereign sit Meshed m he is at TVhemn. 

In the reign of Path Ali Shah, aljoot fifty years ago, the 
revenue if Kliofasriu was 20CfyOOEJ and 5UJMO khttrvar# 

grain, 1 In 1875 it was 340,1)0*? frsuniirjz,. and 45.009 
Wninw? of grain. In 188ft it stood a 1 5311,000 fomam 
(154*000/.) and 43-000 hhtm-tin of grain (iwothirde wheal and 
one-third barley ) T and 13,dOU ft/ifrmmr nf fcah — Le. chopped straw: 1 
figures which, in spite of tin. 1 depreciation of the toman t show that 
th+* prod active capacity of the province h on the increase, and 
also that the extortionary Capacity of the Government is better 
organised and more keen. 

Of this total r according ton subdivision which is highly interest- 
Lug, and will afterwards conic up for explanation, th$ Shah received 
87 h £00 ttiiwirw (24.91 tf.) in easily and D,2Q0 l&man* 
Uta tL (2.029L) us the cash equivalent of hi^ proportion of the 
giiiin; a total of 27*543/. from the province. 11 to 

remainder waa absorbed in pay of troops and civil officials, pen¬ 
sions. Ac. 

Like every other poet or office in Persia, the governorship is as a 
rule sold to tlie highest bidder* the price given by the successful 
f; purchaser being a fair criterion of the estimated increase 

mum or diminution in productiveness and coasaqnent value. 

The Governor-General r who resides at Mushed, in usually a member 
of tile royal family or some l Miami of high standing and diet i fic¬ 
tion. Subject to hi- orders are a number of district governors or 
chiefrAins, of differing power and iniluence P rtilltig over territories 
that varr in naze from hundreds to shires, and from shires to 
provinces. These as a rule owe their appointments to the Shah, 
even where the succession is hereditary in a single family, but are 
responsible in. the first place to his deputy at MeshetL Beneath 
them again l a a hierarchy of petty governor^- headmen, and mayors, 
nomumted by pud responsible to their superiors. 

It i -4 in the mtdtiplicity of rival chums and interests amoug 
the*e chieftains, in the variety of race* beneath their rule, and 

► I AJkunrar « ftlf lb#.; JUimtn « (ujptoxlnatdj } i Icm. 

■ Tht'w figures cutttssjssuU very lair It with thOM; 111 ttus In bite, ^rMereii trom 
■an iui)cf»ciL4]etLl iGaxv#* wlricli will Ih? grimed Eoillii-t on. There Ihe mTBdue 
al Khmma b gtvini SOSJM* Jpiihpim in ouh. 604^3 Alntrrar* in wheal nrrf 
b.'krtey, anil lArf rr*trt la ilrnw and ri™ 
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nbnvi- all in 1 ho ju^apotitioii of their exh-ndi tl borders with 
tliflBn?! of twr> foreign Powers, neither of whom enn U j etmidered 
Orinia otiir-r than hostile — namely, Rns^n a ml Afghanistan — 

Kiil^rn- ui +tiAt tht^ Kboraacui Question Buck its birth; and it ie upon 
QttBiiaun a consideration of these manifold elements thal my at¬ 
tempt either to comprehend or to solve if must primarily be based. 

The greater pari of the western and southern limits of Klioniftfin. 
not being border dhstriefe, but abutting Uftin other Persian pro- 
rincMj am1 firing either Inhabited by Persians or not 
f-nurihcr inhabited id all, piny no part- in the problem of frontier 
policy. This may be §aid to commence with the Astrabad province* 
occupying tlio neck of land between the Astra,bad Bay, in the 
south-easi comer of tlie Caspian, and the district of Shahind, 
and also a stretch rtf fertile soil between the Kurgan and A trek 
rivers as fur east ns The 56th parallel of longitude. 1 Its capital and 
only city i> Astmbad, with n population of H.im h i. which the ro&i- 
dencn L of tbHJorenior. Itss port is Rtiiider-i-GoE, thirty tnihs distant, 
on the bay before named, The Governor was till recently Amir Khan 
Serfar, the Saif-el-MtiBc:, a young man, who Is the brother of one of 
the Shah's wives. He wag said to possess every quality that sbcmld 
disqualify film fur the discharge of such an office,ami ro h&vo l>een 
merely seat to Aetnduul in oi-dcr to get rid of him at Teheran, He 
h:i£ since either been superseded or lias resigned. Tlu- force- of the 
Astmbad province mv inmunnUy 3,E0t*. of whom n garrison of 30b 
is stationed at the fort died post of Ak Knloh (White Forties*), eight 
miles from tin* capital, cm the Gurgiin: » 90O were lately in camp 
sit t lie same place; and the rest are scattered in different directions, 
or an- not under amis at all : one-fourth of the total nominal 
strength being a very mi -derate deduction for absentees, 'fin- province 
of Afitrahad, though distinct from Klwrasao and not responsible to 
the Governor-General, cannot be omitted from any discussion of 
the politics of the larger area, for the reason that it commands the 
western approaches thereto from the roar of Persia and Telieran, 
and that it i* directly concerned in the solution of three distinct 
questions, each affecting Khoraaan in the closest degree, though 
only touching it from without. These are the questions of the 


' Bc^cthlag more will t* «6d of tt«- AMmM pre-fafe*, toebo^ur. a*™, 
dilii.!,, :,r,! capital, iij * ctaipirr on lln- S.aXHtm iMo, ,f h >i„ whieU 

ttLZ*£? 1# "* ,fra,Kl 111 UB b -** «■ P-«- -r 
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lioisinn naval sLulioti At AHinrAik, the control nl the road from the 
^ca to £?hahrud. tuid the itl n tici? of the 1 outfit I iirkoiitans 
betwwii tlio Q Organ mul die Atwk, 

A glance At tin* map will reveal the peculiar physical conform Or- 
tiott of Astrnbad Ray. ami ^iippli**- another illustration id tin* 
phenomenon that ha* already been di'serilx ■<! at Efixeli, 
where the [Jivvalom westerly gtlw in the Caspian pile up 

A*li U rnibi ] u jjg tfflfil ()f EOIltl OR till’ M'tVtnl Side of fillttlloH’ WWOWj 

or lagoons. Aatrabad Buy is a large sheet of witter forty tulles in 
length by eight miles in width, protected from the open sea on the 
north liv just such a long promontory or spit of kind, projecting for 
thirty miles from the western coast line mid terminating in three 
Hindi islands, the furthest of which is only separated by a narrow 
channel from the eastern or Turkoman const of the Caspian. The 
buy, therefore, resemble* a lake, with the additional advantage of 
connection with the open SBA; juhI alt hough it has nowhere more 
than twenty feet of water, and in most parts much less, yet on the 
ktiores «>f the Caspian, which possess so few harbours, it iniiv claim 
a quite peculiar distinction. In the hands of I’erain i< doubtful, 
judging from analogy. whether it would ever have lieeii seriously 
utilised for commercial or other purposes. Bn»uia, however, took 
very good care that not even the opportunity should be afforded to 
her timid neighbour. Already by the Treaty ofUulihtan in I9M 
confirmed by that <fl' Turk(unmidmi in 182H, sin- hod stipulated 
that no armed vessel flying tin Titian Sag should be allowed upon 
the Caspian; while to moke assurance doubly sure, she herself 
appeared in force upon the scene about the year 1840 and occupied 
the island uf Ashtiradn, lying oil the extremity of the long 
peninsula of Mian JEaleh, hereafter described. 1 The plea under 
t Tbs dnlc* are given as follow* by Sir H. linwlin^.n. and Jtnuin in 

thf ft iff, p. IC¬ 
IEST*-LB3& r Huston* Eirel *et loot Ml Aitwrailtt. 

1^42 TSiiaU prtae&tt fLntttported to ihv Foreign Offi« by £ir J, MuNtsilL 
IMrt, iiuiidipK* erected e« the bland, and MfMbdtoa fp™* 1 vH,)l HieTa^e- 
mau». I'cma applii:, to England to aid in obtaining the witidrownl of 

Biuriii 

ism. Kneland nuke. the attempt, bul witbnut Kiicct^i- 

IPst. fentn detnaeda officially ertwtotlon by Italia, tan r«*ivw U» »mw 

lliftt it u impwdblCj Altbnngh fi^Am fcilmits tliaL Ajriilatnrfia im liT^lnfL 

p rt-wiftts (3aitbn un I he island sironglb ^ Bflvfll foice nn^ncutcd. 

th* EOnb vUlSi AsbumcU aikd GOftlW flu ]?#« power* oi lAuwb upkinat 

lbs Turkoman*. 
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which she her intrusion ivas the necesnity of putting down 

the Turkoman pirates who infested the nnutheni and eastern shores 
of the Caspian, rmd r after their Ihslumi. robbed. pillaged, and earned 
off their captives into sSavory. The Russians do not appear either 
then or -diice to have formally disputed the Pvmnii ownership of 
the island, which is mqnewrionable ; but to have justified their stay 
s» the consignees of police powers which the Persians were inca¬ 
pable of exorcising them selves, and which after a time were tacitly 
recognised by the Latter. For this purpose a small naval armament 
waa collected, four or five vessels In longing to which anil onu gun¬ 
boat* under the command of a Russian commodore, ntill be off t he 
Russian navat station. 1 li m needless to say that the piratical 
escapades of the Turkomans have long ago been completely quelled. 
The Russians, notwithstanding, have never thought of giving back 
theirtrust, and would now he very much insulted at any suggestion 
that Ashumda was not their freehold property* 

The island, however, is low, swarapy } ami most unwholesome. 
For the last fifty years it has been h + |n>rted as being slowly eaten 
irii nf ft way by the sea ; and the *n wounding conditions have 
Urn in fact changed so much as to render the descriptions of 

on ly half that period ago quite obsolete. Eastwick left a 
most minute and accurate account of the locality o* lu 4 found it in 
ISG2. S At tluit date there were two bland*. Great and Little 
Ashurada. The first of these was tseroml by a ciiannrl alxmt half a 
mile in width fmrn the end of the long promontory of Mian Kaleh 
(called by the Russians Potemkin), and was about one and cue-third 
mile long by three-quarters of n mile broad. This was the Russian 
naval and military station. Then came shoal w ater for half a mile, 

ISlfiL Itn^in prapan:*! t > G-Ct, tiftt is h »restJiliiMl by PcnsEa, 

1S6S. lEua-Lm Of 

1S7P. R<W>iR chUtur Ihu coift dawn to Elic AtrolL 

1^7L EnfclllXi oocupnUoa of C’hilth'EilLcir. 

i-nr an inlh-n^l mg ineSdc at I hat wcHTTcd i n 1 053 . hm U not RVfntfoflCil by 
H:iwl intern, H4r Lady ShdIV tftimjun Lift in Perth* f pp_ 2lfi-£4£ The 
TnrkftriiaDidc«enderi upon the Irian A one *%bt.nTHl f cuUfting thu Russian dmnk 
or naptiuf^w some of Ifecir immber + The Riwstun Govenuneat indeed on tbe 
rooaiu.f Ebo FHm» Guvunor of ttoxuidcrixL, the Shah’js own hn>tlier p altb-nisy], 
bn ffltald not hv Creditor! with the tntet remcVIc rc-pon nihility in thu mnilcT. 
Olhcnrl&o* the Ciar threatened to wfihdraw tic Rnsdim Le^Htinn. 

1 ***** ■» reported by a visitor En 1^90 to have shrank Into two despatch 
bnftli and two or three IuiHcji^ 

* Jtinrnat qf d Pi^mafr, Vdl, M, pj>. 2C--IS. 
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followed I v t Ik* low sand spit known ns Little Ashornda, two nules 
in length* Then came more shoals, with a narrow passage between 
them* extending to the Turkoman coast, 

Since then a third island* which the Rueaume call Middle 
Athuradu, b&tm formed between the other two* while tu strike 
N w i a 0 &™ive pxwesH has been going on ni Great 

A.dnmubi to such on extent that the island id now reported 
to be less than a mile Umg by only one-third of a mile w i<lc + Upon 
tin* apace of ground arc built the quarters of the commodore, 
balracks for soldiery a church* club-house, and the usual appur¬ 
tenances of a military station. 

In view of the facts here narrated it h not surprising that the 
Buss intis* who since the complete subjugation of the Turkomans 
^ ^ have next to nothing to do at Ashurmlpi, and have really 

Hitqar^rv no defensible fittstm d'etre in the place, should have for 
long turned covetous eyes upon some more secure msd 
salubrious poet on the inner line of the hay. More than Twenty 
years ago they are said to have contemplate J flit- seizure of ihe 
Persian landing-place ofGez*on the mainland, by offering to garrison 
it; but in this they were forestalled by the Persian Government, 
Unable to possess themselves of Gez, which, though a wretched 
place in itself, 1 the Shah won hi be in the last degree reluctant to 
yieldt and the occupation of which would signify the loginning of 
the end* they are mrnou red now to l>e desirous of obtaining n 
fortified position on the Kara Su (or Black "Water), a small river 
rising about thirty miles east of Astrubid, and flowing into the 
Caspian about nix miles south of the mtb&uchure of the Gurgnn* 
Such a [position would be equivalent to the occupation of Gez t and 
would place Astral Mid literally at their merer* 

Before I pass to the question of the reasons for which the 
Puss ion? cling so closely to their foothold in this unlovely spot* let 
me call attention to the fact that in their presence there 
3?K history is merely repeating i tself. It i> a at range and inter¬ 

esting coincidence, although it is one which I have never 
seen noticed, tlmtover 200 years ago the island of Asburwta wqssiiiu- 


1 Enudcr-i^ci, MHUttimc* jfiLso pelted Elrcam, is n mbemlMe coltect ton of frutf 
ami Midi* on ihc shore* with a larps GbiamoJAha I’Erralati Cu*mm IIau£c T EL fow 
.>3:y|i$ lfL*pt hv yt ai^inn \rmtift fc&riK.find thfl ruldCUr^ E*f a GdCMqIu AgClH 

ami ri ropTe^BtJitjvL 1 of tbo ftillffL^isa and ilnftnlTy titfiimililp £ Vmj'riny. Ji b 
About throe mtte* fium ttji* viiLip of Get, which U an ordinary Persian forest* 
with ever l T 000 Inhabitant;!, 
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1 itrly occu pied, w i t hon t pt-nis i -,'1* m, by o body of I V^icks, and for ^ooa e 
time IicIl! by thorn in force, It was in 1668 , we learn from the omni¬ 
scient Chardin, 1 that the Cossacks of South Russia, being instigated 
by the Grand Duke of Muscovy to attack Persia in raven go for u 
slight which had been put upon his embassy by Shah Abbas 
the Great, invaded Marauderon and sacked his capital, Fendmlwid. 
Thereupon^ intending to winter in Persia, they entrench cd theta- 
selves on the ( peninauln of Mionne Kelts, or Middle-sizicd Horn, a 
tongue of limd I hat- rims forward into the Cjispian Sea about ten or 
eleven leagues, mid abounds in harts, wild bonr^ wild goats, and 
other sorts of wild venison. The Persians promptly attacked 
theta, and, bolder or more fortunate than tlieir nineteenth-century 
defendants, succeeded in ousting tlit- Intruders, who, how ever, took 
refuge in Ashurrida. ami remained there for a time. 

Nor k this the only ttccasion upon which Bn»ian forerunncra 
have appeared upon the fir have been within measurable 

rj-tt-r th* distance . if seizing Astrahad. Fifty years later, in 1 722 — 3 * 
tiftint Peter the Great, who had a very shrewd notion of the 
proper strategical petitions to he occupied, and who. although his 
alleged will he apocryphal, entertained very clearly deGned ideas 
of a Central Asian dominion, taking advantage of the disordered 
condition of Persia consequent upon the Afghan invasion in 1722 . 
and milking ns lib plea the robbery and slaughter of a number of 
his subjects in Persian towns near tlie border* prepared to invade 
The country from the north. This piojeet was never carried out 
in ksentirety 5 although the Russian nnuy t led by himself advanced 
in 1722 a- far ns Derbend. The submission of Gllan and surrender 
of Baku in the following year were, however, sufficient to extort 
from the young Shall, Talimasp IL, who was endeavouring to muko 
headway against the Afghan usurpers, a treaty. p ceding to Russia 
l k rbi-nil and Baku with their dependencies, and the entire provinces 
of Gilan, M&umderum nml Astrabad; in return for which magnifi¬ 
cent donation—which by the way the young Shah was hardly In a 
position at the time to make—the Russian army was to drive the 
Afghans out of the oountiy . 3 The Russians occupied Gilnu fbr a 

1 (Witnathmqf K**f SitiyxitttM 777. (printed n* a suppl mdcd t to hi? Trartl j’I 
pp.ira-i«. J 

* 'NW t»» i y wafi &*** September 3, 1723 lu terma ^ bl . H ^ w &r 

Aev»v*t nf HrithJi Tr*idr ttTT r thr OtHpint .. n>L iii. p, J*] y m lL im ^ m 
msimrM aCCOun-t at Hit' l! L^iaii i >ci!bpiit lm>, ride a h.ler cluijUcr of Ihb tgIubm?, 
pp. 3"3—5. 
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whiles bid were too busy elsewhere to trouble thorn##! ve.- with Astra- 
bad ; and thus a second time it slipped out of their possesion. 
Sixty years later the attempt wan ngnin renewed. Forster, the 
first English traveller who made the overland journey from India 
to Europe In ] 761 + and who ptuirtd tids way T relates 
Mc-jiam. an Interesting tale of a Russian jtipindron, w3i"-»- rrmi- 
kw mtta jj n g [h pj rt -. r j T1 J7£l commenced the erection ■»!'a 
large fortified building on the share at Ashrnf. the site of the famous 
palace of Shah Abbas near the coast, about tweruy-five miles west 
of Gffifc* They lmd reckoned, however, withe.mt their host] fur 
Aghu Mohammed Khan Kajar. afterwards Shall uf Persia, ami lie 
that time engaged in establishing his authority in Muzamleraii, 
tittun Appeared upon the scene. Expressing girni pleasure at what 
lie saw, he invited the Russian officers to dinner* marie them 
prisoners, and only released them on condition of the gun^ lieing 
removed and the fort razed to !he ground. II.- even appealed to 
the Russian Government for formal amends, 1 Thus ended the 
third Russian attempt to gain a Foothold upon the mainland of 
Persia in the soflth^enstern angle ■ r( the (’ampinn. The fourth attempt, 
which 1 have sketched, is being pursued with I ft ti nbruptness find 
with greater patience. Its solnthm may perhaps be visible in (he 
tune of many now living. 

Next I come to the realms which have actuated the Russiams in 
their Inng-snstamed desire to obtain an entrance into this comer of 
the Persian mainland. It is not that Astnibud of itself 
Stuikit rJ provides either the most convenient or a very easy avenue 
qf invasion. In the first half of this mu my different 
and more exaggerated opinions prevailed us to its strategical value. 
If a line be drawn from Baku to India it will lie Jhnnd to pas* 
through Astrnbad ; and accordingly this was the line of advance 
that was contemplated both by the Emperors Raul and Nupofnn, 
when they together discussed and planned an overland expedition 
ugalnt-t India in 1800 ; and again by General Khmlefl w hen., in the 
course of the Crimean w ar, he submitted a similar programme of 
invasion to the Emperor Nicholas. The immediate objective* were 
in either ca^e Meshed and Herat ; and In tho^e (hues the L**st 

v Thi? most rtEUflete account c^f liiL* ind-rlc-ru Jfl to ^ found hi Sir J, W'Neill 1 * 
J>.yjv« amd IWrnt Fbrifitm tf J ,-i tkr pp. 33-4 He mr* tliftt Hie 
Eu^sEfin officers were throwe Lnto oMni ihfl jnihseq&Einl ly vhlpped dutB iotlirlr 
chip?. Cfimpnf? B- Porn's (Ectftinn). 
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route for a European army marching to Meshed or Herat was un¬ 
doubtedly by Aetmhad. But since then tin- Transcaspian situation 
has been revolutionise d- Russia sits *n-cure1y where the Turkoman 
terror formerly reigned, Meshed can be smitten from Ashkabad, 
and Herat from Merv and Penjdeh, without any necessity for the 
lengthy land mart'll From the Caspian. Aatrab&d* therefore, ns a 
point of debarkation, lias not the value for Russia that it fomterly 
had. Nor are its own resources sufficient, so far m can be ascer¬ 
tained, to support a very large army in the field, although it is 
*aid that, in 1863. a Persian army of 36,000 men remained encamped 
lor right months in the neigh bourhixid. Its value Lb now not so 
nuich offensive a* defensive. Its eye may be Bait] to look nut 
eastwards. but westwards ; and its strategical importance is involved 
in the second of the questions which I named above, vis. the con¬ 
trol of the iShahs'tid road and the position which it consequently 
e nables its occupant to take up against the refit of Persia and tho 
capital. 

Astra bad is separated from Sfuihrud by the Shah Kuh. or main 
range of the Elburz mountains, which here retain a distinct physical 
Tim individuality befoiv they are broken up into the manifold 
shahnaa" Hdgss of northern Khoitisain The highest peak of this 
PMitioia diction, fifteen miles south of Attrabad, attains an altitude 
of 13 P U00 feet. Across the range there nr+- two passes toShjdirud 1 
a distance by the mule track of sixty-five miles, one of winch at 
least, in ^the of the elevation and of the nature of the country, 
might be converted into an excellent, military road. 1 An nrmv 
marching l>y either of these and temng ShahriitL which is j-lI 
lutely dcfcncelfrtf, would find itself in this position* It would* in 
the tir.-'t place, be surrounded by u district of considerable fertility 
ami abundant w ater Supply, capable even in summer of sustaining 
a largo army.* Secondly t it would hold the point of junction of the 

1 TLlo two nowis between *ShaJinad and AisUutoid (cue by the Eusluk Pa« iho 
other by Ammi} arc 4c*erilH*L by Lime A Conutlv (IHty, OrcrtawJ Jm ir my r$ 
/Wjic voL 1 pp. m -184 ; Ciptntn Claude I£ G S 

veil. xvil. pp, IWUliU r Colonel It, Lnrett ClSfl3) p rmta (Xgw SerEcsb vul *. j r| p] 
(ISbJ). Tbo ™d fMffl Ajptmbad to Get (27 adlfllj is describe I hy E |/ 
Ens-iwiuk (1882% r JWimfi if r- iJijtitwnfr, VoL It |j|h. 15-|U; Captain Bo\i (j 
Xupte (IfiTl), JaoW if rhe /U/ S, r vol, sjvi. pp, in, 115; (Sir) V, MaHJrcy^r 
<18T5>, Jvwmr# tkrmi f . voh IL pjx Iftl-ltis. 

1 Cotoiul Val. lktfcAr(£W/ m tf* £rir, j., t*aj *al«I that iho jMu of ikmutn 
(wbiab li the district aunotmdiriif &tntwri, Etafcun, time mites diaumi beta* 
the th- idi! ell: i' flf the Governor) could amjuuun uu *rmy of 60,000 men 
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tmds from Maznndemh Sind tli+- sen coast, mid frem rii> capital, 
TeheniiL, And, fluidly, it would command the sole entry from the 
west into Khurasan, into tin* heart nf which run two eo*y mads, the 
one by Jqarm t Rujnurd. and Kachan more to the north, the other 
by Hebraweirand XEshapur due east to Meshed. In other words, 
the Astmbud-SIiahrud position is the key of Northern IWia. 
Stationed there* an armysevers Kliomsan from the tv,-4 of i ho world, 
and can effectually prevent any reinforcement from the capital. 
North Persia may I** likened in shape to a wasp of which the head 
is at Teheran and the tail at Meshed. The narrow belt between 
Gea and Shalinid is the wasp’s waist* Cut it and the head becomes 
powerlessj while the utmost that the tail can do (and that—not if 
it. is a Persian tailj is to implant a dying sting. It U in the light 
of the physical configuration of tin.-* portion of tho Shah^ dominion* 
that the presence and the intentions of the at Ash urmla 

Lave always been inventod with finch iriipurt&uce^ Heir interests 
in this ueighbourho d are sufficiently guarded by a Consul at 
Astrabad, and by Consular agents or representatives at Rundor-t- 
Ges and Shah ruck 

I p *m now to the third or Yomut Turkoman Question, in which 
Russia again plays a significant part. By the Boundary Treaty of 
P^imi J88K the RuBSO-Per§mn frontier in this quarter was deft- 
5J* . nitelv fixed at the At h k k River* from its mouth os far tut 

lituwiin ”, 

Ttirko- the junction of the Suuilair at Chat r although ii appears 
that one or their boundary pillars* for kuiic unexplained 
Tvoaocn, is slit! placed south of the Atrek. Moreover, Russian officers 
liave been hearrl of who since the treaty have crowed the Atrek 
Reran with soldiers, and have endeavoured forcibly to collect tribute 
tmm tlte Perrian Touipts ois the Corgan. However, fir sucli nn 
act there can V no excuse iji international law. and priori ii-ally, n* 
well ns diplomat ictdly, the Atrek may be taken as the line -if 
division. North of that river are settled the Yomnt Turkoman* 
under Hu^hin rule; south of the river nre I he Yomuts under 
Persian rule, though nomad camps of the latter are in the hnhat of 
eroding the river at certain seasons of the year, and are allowed 
by treaty to do so in order to change their pastumges H P Oie 
Russian Younute ore Ihoronghly subdued. and, whether satisfied or 
not with RLilian sovereignty* are powerkw to rovolt* The Persian 
^ ompts, however, who an* subdivided, into the Ata Bui and Jufir 
Bai clans, are far fruiu submitting tamely to the pretensions nf 
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Persian authority nml wen* during the year 1888-0 in active 
rebellion. Further to the east an 4 thu Goklan Turkomans, a more 
ffubnifesire people* wbe 3 in order to escape tlie hereditary enmity of 
the Yi>tmit5. have tmnquilly accepted the iViman yoke, pay revenue 
to the Shah's exchequer, and provide him with n body of 300 
irregular cavalry. 1 

Tlie rebellion of the Tomtit* began in February 1888, and 
was not finally extinguished till March I88P. It appear* to bnve 
EeJwjUo»i been fumented bv t if not to have entirely arisen from, 
it^h m the scaadatotta misgovenmient of the Persian autboritiee* 
YninU " So serious, however* did tin- movement become that nt 
one time 13,0(H» Persian troops* under the command of the 
Govemor-G e i n■ rnl of Khurasan. the Khans of Bujnurd and Eucban, 
and the Prince Governor of Astrabad, were in the field again Hi 
them. Almost incredible stories are related of the cowardice of 
the Persian troops, large liodie* of i a 000 and 3,000 men being 
checked and routed in open daylight by a few Boorea, or at most 
hundreds, of Turkoman horsemen. It is only fair to add that the 
Persian soldiers were perhaps as much actuated by discontent a? 
by cowardice in these discreditable proceedings. At least one- 
half of their pay, when it mine from Teheran f was pocketed by 
the Saif-ebMuIk; and to expect these ill-fed, ill-clothed, and uri- 
pnid wretches to fight was perhaps more than human. Savage 
acts of violence occurred on both sides, particularly on that of the 
Ptodaas* who spared neither the lives of the men nor the honour 
of thr- women who tell into their hands. At length the revolt was 
brought to an end by the familiar Persian methods of treachery 
and intrigue. The elans were induced to torn against each other ■ 
and, finally, the leading Ata Pai chieftain, Haji Xazar Khan, who 
had been the life and soul of the rising, was enticed into Persian 
territory nml killed. The revolt ihen collapsed.® 

Episode* tuigh a- this not merely display the lamentable in- 
capacity or the Cent nil Government, but they mi have bio one 
idOuW consequence—the encouragement of Russian pretension* 
on the north. It U well known that that Power claims and 

J The wmknMOf tbp.ULrilruul Ooi?niiaral i& ahvwn by the fact that aUhocifh 
thsj Turkomans raid* within the buminal bonier* of th^Aitfnhiil’n^ainco 

their tribute u patlected and their levies an? eQmniiuvfrd by tha DkhaMqf Bujnnrf 

: Fc r inforantSon about the Vscant TndEOEttims. r idr Anchor Ebr a«3fiv 
Iktetwns dr rcfjfi rji'j, 1:151. 931 - 36 , and not** by Knzi Sjnd AhottL wint*! i n tul 
Jmrwl &/tk§ IL&&, T 0 i ilvL p. ML* {lS7l>), 1 ** th * 
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eventually to exercise, sovereignty over the whole of the 
Turkoman tribes. Now it b believed tliibt the Persian Yomut- 
WtAkn^fr ora con tern, if fairly treated, to qb*erre a reiuson- 

c ll trd u ^° wBagianoe to the Shah in order to escape the heavier 

GqrfiniP taxation of their brethren on the Russian bank of the 

AtrekJ Every Fresh disturbance, however, mid still more 
any evidence of the poweriesaness of Persia ro check it, provide just, 
fiiicit an excuse for advance as a Power w ith aggressive intentions 
would welcome with avidity; and Persia must be careful that in 
this critical region she i.s nob found playing into her opponent - * 
hand. Had Russia intended at the time 1 o piny a forward instep I 
ofu waiting game* she might have easi ly discovered an opportunity 
in the recent disorders TTiat her secret sympathies were not on 
the Persian side, wns shown by the remarkable fact that the insure 
gent Tomato were found to be mainly supplied with Russian 
breediloading rifles and cartridges. 

From the Astmbad province, with its appanage of nemo 
political problems, we have now crossed into Khoraaau proper, 
and with Onr faces tamed in an easterly direct Eon may 
BnjHnrd p urafle onr inspection of the frontiers. We puss from 
the TorkotnanB to the Kurds, and in the Bnjtmrd district encounter 
the first of the Kurdish communities whose ancestors ware trans¬ 
planted by Shah Abbas about 1600 a.d. to the mountain border 
of Khurasan. I have already in the chapter upon Kuchati described 
with much fulness the circumstances under which these military 
colonists entered the coon try, the conditions of their tenure, and 
their present relations with the central power; ami what [ there 
said will apply to Rujnurd equally with Kachan* Whereas 
Kischun, however, is chiefly peopled with Zaferanlu Kurd*, it is 
the ShalulUhi tribe who settled al BujnimL and still constitute 
the large majority of its inhabitants. Like Kuehan, they are 
ruled by a KhaUj bearing the title of IlkluinL who, though ap- 
1 jointed by the Shah, is selected usually in hereditary descent 
from the reigning family; who collects bis own revenues, and 
furnishes in return a military contribution to the state, and who 
is generally in a superior position to an ordinary provincial 
governor. The cavalry contingent supplied by the Hkhaui til 

1 Till* confirmed hy M»> UilSftt ni*w & (ISUL), cuwcmliajif to fhieb ^htaI 
hnrutrctl Yomuijt itnv^ tfPMMMl into Pc^ian 1 <nitpry, uid have ojlnninfily 

lirOjruu EIII- jqbjccti of ltic Shdjt, 
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Bujnurd eonsinttf at present of 50d men. His district comprise* 
the upland valley of Bojnurd, contiguous to that of Shirwan and 
Kuolian, the upper waters of the Atrek, and further south Jajarm 
In the Isfemyin plain. 1 

Of Kuchan I have already spoken. Its military conttngent is 
Kiltie at present GOO strong. 

To the north-east of Kachan, and on the northern slope of the 
main range—the only Persian possession of any size now remain- 
Dfregra on th p northern watershed of the El hors—i& situated 

the little frontier district of Deregex (thu Valley of Taur^- 
risks)* This favoured spot, which consists of n valley or basin 
forty mites long, by thirty broad, is inhabited partly by Kurds, but 
mainly by Turks or "fartars, relics of old waves of Turanian in¬ 
vasion. Its capital is Moh a m ined akid t 1,200 feet, where in 1SS0 
O'Donovnn met Colons E Stewart, disguised as an Armenian horse- 
dealer, and lived for three weeks in his society without discovering 
that he was an Englishman. Deregex is separated from the Aterk 
by a low range of hills, which have hitherto saved it from Russian 
absorption ; though it has lost several of the villages lying upon 
the plain below, of which it formerly claimed ownership. Before 
1832* it might It* considered an independent principality- hut in 
common with the other I ►order states of Khonusnn* it was then 
reduced by Abbas Miraa, and has since remained a possession of 
the crown, In much the same way and under the same conditions 
as Kuchan anti Bujimrd; although fmm its position on the ex¬ 
treme boundary, and the relations into which Its chief was con¬ 
sequently brought with the Turkomans, the authority of the 
imperial Government win* somewhat delicately and precariously 
enforced from Meshed. The Klian of Deregez belong* to a ruling 
family who have inherited the chieftainship from the days of Xndir 
Shalt. Neither ho nor Deregex are now of much importance, and 
his military contribution has been reduced to one hundred.* 

> For a wrijitioiw of Hqjnnn] and Ei* dbtricu vide Cotaael Yil, Baker (lfl73) 
cimid* irt tbr |x 284, ft irq.; (Sir) C, M*cUre^jr (LS76) K Jw+Hcy thrm^k 

Kkmmm* vd, IL pp. 93-lfiT ; General fht lt*r rp Ti 

vul. It. cap. xviL * 

tf The lirnt Efigllshiiuin iu visi? and describe Den^ wan J, It, Fm*’ r, in Xs:( | 
f .[ UV«tr.'-J Am-Wy, VL.l, U. tCtUp ;x , Jt, xi.', Ki.r L.t.-r :i f Ti-i..-. 

V»L Baker (1873). CMl fi* (M IW, Jf. I29-£T4 ? (Sir; C. 'itnGK^d^ 
Jourtirn throvfh KkoratUn, Vul, ii. j;|i, 7(1-79; B. O'DonuVan (IftBO), Th> jlferr 
ttetii, yoL ii. pp. 30-6$. 
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Tu none of these three lionler difjtricrte is there the material for 
m Y distance to aggression from the North. The two Jlk!ianis t 
Aitited* otie Ri hdm I have descrikied in an earlier chapter, and 
^hoiii are Important chieftains, may toffc very 
big aboil* opposing Russia, and curmcd* in the l^fctOtn of 
their hearts* he animated by other than hostile filings towards 
a Poorer whose propinquity has already shorn them of so much of 
their undent prestige. Rut it is more than doubtful whether 
either of them would lift u, little finger if invasion actually occurred, 
wlule a steady hi (lux of Russian presents for a series of years lie- 
forehand might bo found to hove sensibly alleviated the pangs of 
surrender. Already Russia may lie said to have obtained a definite 
foothold in each. I have described the new military road from 
Aalikabod to Kiichzin* and have shown it^ strategical importance* 
An alternative Russian road runs from Geek Tepe over n pass in 
the minmtains further to the west by Lftnmib and Fimzeh toShir- 
Wi'inj and is continued to Kuehan from that direction. A third 
mud leads up the Atrek to Bujnurd i rid Ghat from the Russian 
military station of Chlkishllar. on the Caspian, Russia keeps Con- 
Hulnr agents (Russian Mohammedans) at Rujnurd, Kucltan* and 
MoJianimi dabaiL They arc suppoo-d to be there in the Interests 
ot irade; but. in the intervals snatched ftrun commercial applicn- 
lion, arc not discouraged from promoting the interests of their 
county in whatever way a dbeivM intelligence may suggest, 

Continuing eastwards, we next come to the astonishing n at urn I 
phenomenon known since the time of Nadir Shah, who made 
Ki:]jie.|- it hifi stronghold, as Kelat-i-Nadirn The physical and 
strategical attributes of (his remarkable place have pre¬ 
viously been discussed. I have also mentioned that the Persian 
Government keep here a detachment (nominally) of oOl) infantry'. 
Scattered at the different ^li&uibb |>nint& ? and two guns Tin- 
inhabitants an? chiefly Turks, and the Governor, sent from Meahcd, 
Haji A bn! Path Khan t lives in a village in the interior* and 
supplies 150 mounted levir^ to the Persian linrder horse. 

For some time past Russia hm turned a port iculurly affection- 
ate eye upon Kdfit, and rumours of its cession by the Persian 
ftcH*inti Government have Sieen designedly circulated in older to 
nermann* familiarise the public mind xvilh £Uch a transfer of 
ownership. To those who deny ^ticb iuimitioiiH on the part of 
Russia, it will Ije Hiifllcieni to reply that a few years ago she 
VOL. I. 
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formally offered to give to Persia, in exchange for KV-Jat, her sliai 1 © 
of the famous and fertile plain of Moglian on the western shore 
of the Caspian. The ofli-r was declined. The value of Kelat to 
Russia consists, ns I have before argued, in its command of the 
head waters <>r the si reams that run down to the Atek ; and still 
more in its position as a central point for controlling the border 
tribes, tind in its prodigious prestige. Persia is fur from willing 
l<> cede this rumaritabh- point of vantage, and guards it with a 
jealousy that is in curioo> contrast to her general apathy ami 
weakness. Xo stranger is penult ted to enter except with a special 
permit from the Shah, and several Russians, as well as myself, 
have been bathed in the attempt to penetrate into tin? interior. 
Russian policy in these parte is at present directed to claiming 
more and more of the streams that irrigate her possessions ou the 
ptftiu, and to extending her influence over the border tribes. 
Little by little tdie has crept up the mountain skirts from the 
Atek at. the lx>1 tom. while disputes about the water supply which, 
though it fertilises Russian villages, yet flows from Fferajan sources 
and through Persian, territory, can always lx* aggravated into an 
excuse for encroachment, Kelat would provide her with a centre 
ot particular value for cither object, and she will rmnain discon¬ 
tented until she [KWst'SSes it. 


in the published treaty between Russia and Persia, which was 
concluded in DecemW t 1881, mid which defined the new boundary 
iiusfei. Iwtweeu Trauwmpa and Khurasan, necessitated bv the 

oS Rliadlm conquests of that year, the delineation of the 

border which commenced nt the mouth of the Atrek, 
stops abruptly before it reaches the village of Lutfabad, iitqnted 
in the Atek "Wow the Persian district of Den-gez. Lutfalmd was 
left to the 1 ersurns; but what is the exact frontier eastwards from 
this point to Sarnkhs on the Tejem] is not ascertainable from any 
published doctmiont. U is believed to have been eetrl&d bv a 
secret treaty in 1881 or in 1883 between Russia and Persia, to 
which I shall later on have occasion to refer; and commissioners are 
ro|K>rted to have passed Over the ground and traced it out. The 
popular uncertainty, or rather ignorance, upon the point is. however 
an excuse for just hitch acts or encroachment on the part of tho 
stronger power as I Lave sketched in the preceding para-mph 
At .Snnikhs we once again touch a definite 1 oundnn m the 
shape of the Tejend River, which, though known in im a?f&P 
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con r?!c ns t In i Hen Htid, twCOQt?H E In - Tej^ud upon being joined by 
tlie KeshiT Rud at Ihd-i-Khattin; and, after dividing fli- Persian 
nip from the Ltu^inn military outposts at Samkh^ flows, when 

Ttfj^na there is water in it, ill a northerly direction across the 
desert, whore it is spanned by a bridge of the Tniiisc;ispisin Rail¬ 
way at Tejond or Karibent. 

Tki^ro are t wo Saraklis, thv I *3d and the Sew Sarakh#; and much 
confusion has been caused both among travel I ms mid politicians 
The two by an imperfect appreciation r>F their different sites and 
SAwvkhj Features- Old Sam kits is on t lie? right or eastern side of 
the river, and from very remote times was the faeadt|tmrtera of the 
Salor tribe of Turkomans, who are one of the Kr^r subdivisiouE of 
that race of whom we hear in history t being mentioned by Arab 
historians a* long ago os the seventh evutuiyj The drat European 
m this century of whose visit to Srwakh> we tvad wat the 
missionary Wolff, who stopped several weeks here in 18:33 , on his 
lirst journey to Bokhara, preaching to the Jews, of whom there 
was a small colony, and the Turkomans lie passed again in 
18 l b on his mission of iiujiiiry into the fate of Stoddmi ami 
Conolly at Bokhara. In the interval Burned had spent ten days 
in disguise at Sarftkhfl In 1832 k on the return from hi’ great 
journey, and hnd Very narrowly escaped detection. He described 
the place an a ‘small and weak tiirt almost in ruirm, situat-d on n 
hillock, with a few mud bowses built by ihc Jews of Meshed ; r 
and said that its Turkoman occupants at that time pmfe.^i-d a 
dubious allegiance to Khiva. 1 

1 iskiaUis was visited li^lhc Ambtravdk'r, EL Istakliri (miscalled by Ontdoy 
IbEi ilaukalL In the ieu.Lh c«nmry, He d tribes it m distant six iw.-j.W 
from NUhopur, and lUhli: * Sa rfche# I* tt cltj Lsctween Mem (Mem nud Msbo- 
P uur . situate*! oti a krvcl., without day run u Lag wnrtu but flint which w from 
I'iiU-Hbun^ (which river comes from HeH. and ran.*: nn to BaikTi-C?*» bat ill » *i'iiw&n 
WRsaivu Iniiit the water doe* oat ran *o fur), h fe vnniputeri cIl.ie Sarkhc* 
is ub lar^e t \3 It U a populous cun!.thriving city; t Etei air :j* whole- 

uemt?; ihc mbUIUm* dritik Well ‘Wilier, nnrl they employ borief nr a*ws in their 
EtLilU-,'— thr Onrnttii fiAyrapkytf Ibm /^reLjf, trantlaliMl by Sir W, tJu^J 
Pf l 2 fIU— 3521 - J JjL- l 3 h->.l’ ri|► ta h in HIr Lho Ti-'jencl LoIIcdh. exactly wit h tluit nf tnfxleJt] 
traveller*. When M. LesAr first came to Somkhj, In ] he reported thr river 
b^l to be camitiObJy dry, and from 300 yard* to lull! fl mile III width. The Mwrhh 
pilgrim* ibn Ikitniuh, 15i*n cftnio to * ^rrakha* ’ from efotv 1330 a.u, 

— Ttitrrft, Lranabilcd by Rev, E Lee* p. 0$, Eor other reference* to Sarak Lip hy 

coriy Wlitm, n’i/ii Nuiri Kh^m ViimrA, p, +j), UubtrJe^i ( fhrwriptto 

Imperii pp_ ;s ] 2, 31 a), oml Fnk^at (ItitfiortHttirt *h f-t /^w ( pp> 307* 90S> 

1 Trurth rmte li?kAstra t voL iti, pp 
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Very Soon after Bumes 1 visit, Abbas Mirai, tin' heir-apparent, 
who was then prosecuting the reconqtiest and thorough subjugation 
c* Ftaro liy ° f Khurasan, appeared upon the scene with his army, took 
-M'Srtu i aiwl destroyed the place, massacred meat of its inhabitants, 
and earned away the rest as prisoners to Mealier!j I whence 
they were subsequently re tiso tiled at li\ a head by their Sul or kins¬ 
men of Yuletan, Some of them are still to bo found at Old Sorakhs; 
anil n colony exists at Zolintbad on ihe Persian bank, a good doal 
higher up the river. Hat the clan bus in modern times sunk into 
coin pared i ve ins ignificai ip ■, 

Some time later, ii is said about the year 1 flbth the Persians, in 
onlor to secure this frontier post against the merciless ravages of 
Sew the Tekkc Turkomans of .Mow. built n huge foit, of polv- 
gowtl shape, and flanked with twenty-four towers, upon 
which they mounted a number of decrepit guns, on the left or 
western side of the Tejend. at a distance of about ludf a mil,- fmrn 
I he river. M. de Blocqueville—the unhappy French photographer 
who accompanied the famous Persian expedition to Mew in ISbd, 
that was cut to piece* at Koushid Khan Knleh, and who fell into 
the hands of the Turkomans and remained n prisoner in their tents 
for a year and a half—passed SamkJis on Jiis way and described the 
newly constructed fort, a MncGrejjor was the next visitor, in I £75, * 
■uni he both gave on account ol the fort mid its garrison of 700 
infantry, a few cavalry, and eleven more or Jew serviceable gur^ • 
nnd published in his Wk an illustration and plan. 1 Next, in j £39’ 
M, Lessor, the well-known Russian engineer, at that rime employed 


' * AftfT liM fcl* of 0«h<x.n (Kud.au), Abbas Mi™ nmrlsy .vhiell 

h« round totally off its (nart, umi m inverted it. liaising rdmina- 
“ oiTcr,lf 'Jinn of 300,000 munuiis Of nuiNim Which « a , &w ht 

,lM ‘ HlhaluiMlt-. tie n-rjltwl, r<.« wfa*t it might, t.) rM t Ollt Ibis mi J 

Th,. ,,!»«■ tH iuwsn-d, iRwOml. *ton™i, a nd taken in llttlo m(m 
than a day . I lie town wna mren lij. to plunder, amt ofteninnlc twluc«l to M t 

"VL *® ttaMtUlls slncghtewd, nari 3,000 of the nann&dfr vt c ,n 
earned off prison*!,. The booty w* «™»^-inr»bUt t .-| 1B(u » „ Wl , 

tluwlnuupcsptwvof recent tin,.* Thera were litomil? whole ra d«. of gold 
M d ptWl Ho. goods of ere* sort »l kind. U W£tS B tme »bW Han Lri 

sssrr, d i *■*“^* cn « a* 

V; 1 , l g _ t£r fc¥, “ t4!r ^ in of t,lLf fcn into tbo immi,*f , ]jfl 

ftold'tn J, li »nwr T -I U mUrM *e. # t©|. 3 i. p r 2 ». Uv aW t\msh 

St na ^ b t ' ae ** saa *" Wd * ■>— —«SuSS 


1 Tukr 4 *i .WrWc, April, IftitfS 

J JmifHty thrvwpk h'A#MMun w v u ], j;, ^ 30 
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n.-? ei pit ^peeling piomn-r of Rus-umi ailvimee, later jv< n member 
uf the Afghan Boundary Commit Eon f and now diplmiintir agent nt 
the Court riif Sd-kiiara, was nt Sorskh- on the ramming tour which 
first laid Imre U* European knowing the country loduven Sarokhs 
find Herat, lie described the pitiable fright of the wretched* gnr- 
risen i s who, instead of being a terror tii t he foe. were practically 
beleaguered themselves^ inasmuch aa tlu-y never dared to sallv out, 
and burnt alarm tire* on the watch-towers nE night. 

Two yearn later, In April 3884, largely \n min^erjuciire of thei 
information which JL Lennar had collected, and in pursuit of that 
h<hx'cu],iu.- ^fibclive but indefensible advance that resulted hi the 
° LlS affnl > m the Ivuslik and the seizure of Pmjjdeh in 1885* 
tiy ilit the Russians appeared m force, and occupied the deserted 

tonfe&Luji* position of Old Sarakhs on the eastern bank of the river. 

Here they -soon const meted a fortified position and barrack- ; mill 
the reiURhated Old Surukh-, which I supped cnrtv now la? called 
the Ni iviT Sai-akli>, fm> ever Aucv remuijicd uiir- nf their frontier 
military stations, 'fhe only account of it that I have -eeu since is 
passed inti' their hand* h that by the I ’mute tie Cholef, a young 
French officer who rode down this way in disguise in 1888 with 
Colonel AlikLianotr from Men', His description (translated) is as 
follows;— 

StrieLly speaking n* call Haruklm a town would be somewhat of nn 
exaggeration. It In simply a military post around which am grouped 
the houses of the officer? and of some persons engaged in trode. Aa 
tins Persians seemed to resent the annexation of the Turkoman tribes 
who in habit thb neighbourhood, the Rustuam; replied by emoting this 
advanced post, in which they placed two battailous, one of the Krst 
line, and one reserve or garrison, in clII from 1,500 to 1 # 000 men. Hits 
was more than enough to tench the Famous that they could never 
hope to recover the county ; nt the aamo time that, upon a really very 
shallow pretext, it established an important advanced post in the 
valley of fhe Tejeod, commanding one of the two roads to Herat. 
LVsLdi-s a large anil excellent liurmck, the town consists only of IU0 
houses, inhabited by the military Or civil officials and I hr merchants. 
Two streets and two squares one of which is the scene of a very busy 
and animated market divide the town, ond coEistitutc a long pjirulkb- 
gram, liolf :v mile in length by 200 juris lit width* I t in thn residence 
of a prjMUtv t or chief of district 1 

1 liErvo i t l my previous work ihe important opinion of 

“ eit Tit f If tfil lt h J>p- W).8t 
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MacG reg.ir u[H.n the strategical significance ut the portion at 
Sarakh-, as commanding the appToach up the valley of the Iferi 
StMn>h'J«ia |H Homt. 1 This advantage has now passed entirely 
Trtlyc from the Per@LMis' into the Russians 1 hands. ITio Persian 
garrison of Sarokhs, which consists of one wing of infantry —about 
300 meit—anil u small detachment of ail ill cry. is practically Isolated 
in the big overgrown fbrt which it could in no onae ilofeiuU The 
telegraph win* from Meshod Is usually interrupted or broken ; 
and th«’ Uijhsians have probably only to appear upon the other aide 
of th- j river and tire a volky of blank cartridge, to ensure a 
precipitate stampede. 

Snrakhs is the erxtrema north-east point of the Persian frontier* 
and in fact occupies an angle sharply pushed nut into the desert, 
EAKic-m Here ^ tuni ssoafch, following the valley through which 
imtixkT flows the f ieri Rud, the river supplying the boundary 
first i»-i W --.-11 Persia and Russia as for as the Zulfikftr JV*. ancl 
afterwards between Persia and Afghanistan. Here aim we touch 
the northern skills of a belt of country lying upon or near the 
bolder line*, and inhabited by various tribes of mixed origin and 
alien religion* who* Though subjects of Persia, profess a somewhat 
reluctant allegiance t«* her rule, and constitute a critical item in 
the ]H>lities of the frontier* 

It is in the Meshed district which extends to the Hen Hud that 
we lii>l ciicrumOT these foreign elements. Hound the capital the 
Mi Iranian element is in the ascendant ; but as we nppi™ch 

district the frontier we come across colonies or detachments who be- 
1. ni gin race a ml religion to the Cbclmr Aimak (lit. Four Settlements^ 
or wandering tribe? of the A fglian ImnlerA These are the Jamshidls 
and Hazaras. The former are of Persian origin, but the greater 
part of i he tribe long ago left Persian territory and settled in 
A fglian it Ian, The remnant were brought, buck after the siege of 
Herat in 1867, established nt Kanegoota,near Meshed, and required 

1 Iluttia in f.Vwliwf riiftr* p* lff1 n 

- Th n Vhvhxr itnu&k wair original] v f rL* their jumaif implies four tribes vi*. 
the .F.’ixnshhTL Firu.kuht. Timata mud TfttanniL liter on two other tribe*, the 
TTfiaar* and Kipcluils, were itttfuUcri in lh^ defiant Lem, The FlnHkohl^Tpiffitmla 
arwl KlpdttJu, the o*o tint of whom are wiid in be of EVMnn oripin, ure now not 
fcnind m Pursdftr Membw*of the other four Uranriies are. Dr rfeUsw'i tfasstli. 
cation l* dUTmtit. Ed gives iho original Chrit&r Mnmk as ibo Ttanari, ToimanJ 
Dohl.aml Soiij tb* Jnmtihti mul Firwkiilil n* smbdMir oils of Timuri, md tho 
Hamms sytionynsous with the DahL 
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to fimiiah ;i mercenary foree to the Persian Government. A border 
guard is ill recruited from them; lint, though of I’eniwi descent 
ami -peaking the Peraian language, they are credited with n Vi'rt' 
dubious fidelity. The Hazaras, on the other liulid, never were a 
Persian race. They belong to the Turanian family, ns their 
Mongotesqne features, their crooked eyes, and paucity of beard in¬ 
dicate. Some of them are settled in the Meshed district, but the 
greater number further south fit Molwimibad, in the district of 
Baklmrz. By far their most extraordinary feature is that, though 
Persian neither in blood, religion, nor affinity, they speak the 
Persian tongue. They profess the Sunni Mohammedan faith ; mid 
although supplying a force of taO cavalry, entertain feelings of 
very questionable loyalty t.> the Sovereign power. 

Next in succession io Meshed, on the south, oome the border 
districts of Jam. or Turbut-i-Sheikli-lfliu (i.e. the 1 omb of Sheikh 
Kisirktaoi Jam, a locul saint of immense sanctity, who was buried 
^ here), lJakhnr/ and Khaf, which are at present united under 

kW a single Pei's inn governor of Arab blood, who bears the title 
of the Xusrat-el-Mulk, mid who from the three districts a applies a 
quota of 1 ,012a cavalry The bulk of the population under bis rule 
also belong to one of the t. hehar Aimak tribes, but to neither of 
those hitherto mentioned. They nreot Arab origin, mid are called 
Tiinuris, a name which they are said to have derived from the 
great Timur, who originally deported them from their native 
country in a rage liecaiise they had plundered bis mother when on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and who then handed them over as subjects 
to an eminent Seyid, to wimm also he gave l«i- own daughter in 
marriage. There are settlements of Timnris in other parts of 
Khurasan, notably near Uiflhnpar mid Seine war; but the bulk of 
the tribe ore found in the three Iwrder districts, now under dis¬ 
cussion. The ill-judged and oppressive policy of the Persian 
Government has alienated the sympathies of these along with the 
other nomad tribesmen. Indeed. Persia has almost as much reason 
in these parts to mistrust her own mercenaries as had the Homan 
Km pi re to doubt its legions of Goths and b#uk I .-houlil add 
that the Tjrauris, like the Hazara# and Jnmaliidis, are ^unni 
Mobaniineflnn^. 

Further to the south lies the extensive and important dielnci 
of Kaili, which includes ten Aekfc* or petty govemoreliipe, and 
Stretches a# far as the desert that separates Khorasan from Kennon- 
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Kiln i~ ruled 1 >y an Arab Ami r. in trbrsc family is vested o 
hereditary diieftnimdiip, aud who among the border chieftain* of 
Knit, ** ie Occupies a position antilogous and even sapr-riur 

to I lint enjoyed by the Ilkhnuisof llnjnurd pnd Kuchtin on 
the north. Mir A lam Khan, the present Gon-nwr, is probably the 
most powerful subject of the Persian Crown. Sow more than sixty 
years of age. of strong character, and with a formidable reputation 
P>r severity, he has cleared his province of the roving bonds of 
marauders, principally Afghans and Beluchis, who need to lay it 
waste ivElh impunity ; and is so big a ]K.'raoiiogf that lie reqinii-s tu 
be very cautiously interfered niith by the Central Power. The Amir 
was already Governor at the time of the Svi.stnn Boundary Com¬ 
mission in 1 B72, and did not behave with any excels of civility to 
Sir F, t ioldsmid. However, as the area of his own dominions was 
at stake. Beistnn being a subdivision uf his province, there was 
perhaps some excuse for offence; ami lie bus since been extremely 
attentive to such Englishmen as have gone his way. He f^ars a 
ceremonious title, conferred U|*.n him by the .Shall! and holds tin- 
rank of an Atdr-i-Touiam or Major-General in the Persian army. 
The sovereignty of the Crown is lypitird by a detachment of Persian 
artillery in the fort at Birjnml. (The Amir has since died 
November ] Sf 1 1 J) 

Tin* inhabitants of the khanate are of Persian and Arab dev 
scent, ami are estimated at not less than 80,1100. Formerly t he seat 
f> Dp(1 l*. of government was the town of Kain; but it lias ’now been 

^ " a \rnnrferredto Hirjctnd, a larger unwulbd city, wit h 14.000 

inhabitants. Colonel Stewart reports tltnl opium is 
enormously grown and consumed here, and that hundreds are eaid 
to die yearly from excessive indulgence. 1 The militarv contribu* 
of the Amir is 700 horsemen, fn>,„ Xain and Seistan combined ■ 
and two regiments of infantry, which are called out m rum. one" 
domg duty in Seistan. while the other is disbanded in Girjand 
Se, stands 1 have indicated. is one of the tettfa or subdivision* 
or the province of Karo, and is administered by a deputy of the 

’ m » r by Cotaart v. E. Stewim. entitl'd -Tlie H 

^ alley and (h* Pci»Jbo Btmltr f r5Ul , t( . Hcrl Ifed t.. ‘ii r h ■V , , " ' r ‘ l * 

kW(N» **.>>. i,,l. viii. i at-igS, K £?*',*'*• 

frbiui Jkrtu>d«y CornmlMtiwt, ItflYL ctil, Euan snaiiT ' h y 
j. \}^ - ii.H. w, f^lW av -a, i j ^ Lfji rrn voL 

tlw Mine writer* ec adjolnltt^ pa^ts, ~ 1D * J ™ lurjjimi nrf r 
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Amir, residing at Na^futabad, Iii 18811 it contributed r- ■ the 
lOtal revenue of Kllorasim 26+0419 tomans (7+129 /.) in cadi, and 
24,000 kfitifrtrr/* (6,957 tom?) of grain, Seistaii, however* involves 
SeiHiiut many bd$pen^ut problems, poliiicnl, commen'ial^ and 
strategical, t h cut t proposetopoBtponti its consiidi-mtioti to 
a separate chapter, whim? I shall betb-r Im able to render justice 
both to its history and to its future. With the south-east comer 
of Seisttm Khurasan terminates. The melancholy Dasht-i-Lut 
succeeds ; and we then come to the province of Pendau Beluch£frtuu t 
which will more properly Fall within the scope of my ^-cond volume* 

It is along the holt of border territory which 1 have been de¬ 
scribing from the ZuMknr Ph?h to Sei&Ettn—a region, as I have 
^ . shown, inhabiti-d by tribes mainly of uonMVrstaii origin, 

j ■ropfer non-lVrtdnD religion, and ami-Persian inch nut sons—tlmr 

Russia 1ms conceived the idea of propagating her political 
i nfhieuee. Claim ing to be the champion of Sunni 3 [ahammfltlnnlH m, 
as again?r the Shiah hereby of the Persians^ she appeals to their 
burnt Era! instincts. 1 In their irregular levies she sees a possible 
auxiliary of great military value, In their situation, commanding 
the dank approach to Herat, and lower down to tie- 11 elm end, she 
sees an opportunity of threatening Afghanistan and of npproaelung 
nearer to the Indian Helueh frontier. Upon Seiatiui T lying mid¬ 
way between 3feshed and the sen, she directs a parijctilnrly envious 
gnze t knowing that its posses ton by a oval Power won Id Is* the 
one step that might checkmate her Complete ascendency in 
Khurasan. Hussion native news-writer* are maintained at Tnrl nt- 
i-8!icikh-Jani p Khaf and Kain. Russian emissaries hti\ e been 
heard of pttjM fisting their exploration! in tlm.-e regions* and > 
Feverish interest in displayed by the Russian uutburiti-> ill any in- 
formation relating to the lilfl&dcnowii districts that extend in the 
direction of the Bril ink border. 

In other word?* along the entire circumference of Khorasan, 
from north-west to soutk-eodr, occur u succession of points at which 
Russian interference,, influence, or intrigue is being actively push &l 
forward ; ant! so the Muscovite toils on* steadily and surely being 
wouml rtnind the body of 1 hi■ intended viefei n i. A--1 rnfKid. Bujuurtl, 

3 In ]£sL r tbt Governor of ihc (Mwly-coluiltttted fmn*Caspnin jmjvL&CtJ 
actuary totted n proclnmatiii ei ai AfthkaUad to Hit 1 vfton timi mII Hie Sunni 
viUugtr* in I he- At ok belonged Rtt^SlU and friiottkl fio Ifliij^er |wy trili-un* 1m 
Puwli—iii ficmpcjoD, from tbidr flnimclfl burden* wUdb wo* nngfrij firr^ped 
by umay. The- tauai! policy is now Mug twjtatitdy puriicd soathumrUH. 
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Kiidmn ? Keiat, Sarakha, Khaf. mid Seiatan ait the several scenes 
of operation, and may eventually supply the requisite doorway* of 
entry. A glance at the map and ut the Transe^HpmtJ position of 
Brain* coteniiinous fur 300 miles wit h the northern bonder of 
Khariton, will show how a situation which the vicinity of a strong 
Power in possession of the mountains might have rendered ex¬ 
treme |y critical has. in the &oe of a neighbour as weak sind pliant 
as Persia* been converted by Russia into an overwhelming ad¬ 
vantage. 

It is scarcely possible indeed to exaggerate the effect which the 
Transcaspian cmqursts of Russia, and her subsequent construction 
I^ihnjcifflj a n| ilway across the desert immediately outside and 
TnLiia below the Persian frontier, have had upon the political 

ftMpian condition, and will have upon the political destinies of her 

neighbours . This, however, is a wider question than 
should fall within the scope of a chapter dealing solely with one 
province of the Persian dominion; and I therefore propose to defer 
it tilt n chapter is reached which shall handle the whole question 
of Russian influence and policy in Persia, of which General 
AimeiikotfV railway may Vie described as one of the propelling 
instruments. 1 

Before I leave the politics of K"|iorasan t let me revert once again 
Inferior to ^ administrative subdivisions, and supplement the 
OiiUrkN information which I have given about the larder 
provinces by n brief sketch of its interior districts, 1 may divide 
these into two classes : an inner row. qr second !me t so to speak, 
of border districts; and districts which have no connection with 
the frontier at- all. 

Uoimnencingfrom the *outh t where we left elf with Soktan and 
striking inland from about the same parallel os Kuin T we come to 
Tithij^ P mv ^ nc< - 1 Tabbas, which touches on the south that 

of Ymd + from which it k 200 miles distant* The its* 
habitants of TaU as am partly Arabs, partly Persian*, and are 
ruled by a hereditary chieftain of analogous though inferior position 
to the Khans, Ilklumk and Amirs pitrrionsly de^cril^d, His name 
is Mi ran Mohammed Dakar Klmti. and his official title the lmnd*oU 
Hulk, or ■ Pillar of the State ’ ; though it cannot U- contended that 
either in contributions or in individual importance he lends to itanv 
particular support. The country is big and poor, the people m- 

1 I r^f rtl. i\ r cup. m. 
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oHdinvc nnd (juli't ; and no trace remain- 4 of ties cotidition fifjifill irs 
described by Malcolm at the end of the lust century, when the 
chiefs maintained themselves in practical independence, and tlieir 
subjects were noted tor valour. 1 The K ban provide* a contingent 
of 150 cavalry. 

North of Tables is tho email district of Turehir., nW with a 
mainly Arab population, and under a Governor responsible in the 
Governor-General at Meshed. Turdm is famous for its 
run>iii: f ri) jf wbifli hi incomparable, and for its silk, which the 

disease, that wrought such havoc iuGikm, fortunately failed to touch. 
It is oho reported to have turquoise mines, greatly Inferior tn those 
of Nishupur. 

TursliLib really i n the third, not the line of support : for 

between it and Turbnt-i-Sbeikh Jam occurs the district of Turlmt-i- 
Tiir(wf _._ Haideri {Tomb of Haider), which is of some strategical 
llliiVri importance- ns being situated upon the line of advance of 
anv army advancing from Herat by Khaf upon Meshed with n view 
of Vutting. iff cointumucfltion between i he capital and Seistan. 1 < is 
peopled principally by Kami Turks, but also by Bcludiis, and a 
century iigo was brought !<■ a pitch of extraordinary power and 
prosperity by a very remarkable ruler named 1 slink Ivlimi, whu was 
said to Was good n merchant as he woe a soldier, and art accomplished 
a student as he was an administrator, and who dws from hb smiii- 
indepeudent province a revenue of 100,00b/. 11 Like mot ot tlieir 
neighbours the people of Turl>at-i-Haideri have said go d-hye to the 
days of fighting and freedom, and are now completely subdued by the 
Persians.’ Their country , like Tarsbiz, is rich in mulberries and 
t orchards; but was terribly decimated both by Turkoman ravage- 
and by the great famine. TnrahB and Turbat-i-Hidden com¬ 
bined contribute two infantry regiments to the armed strength r.i 
Khurasan, wliieh will lw noticed presently, 

The two interior MttL< of Persia which arc not concerned, even 
in a secondary degree, with frontier problems, are those of Xishapur 
ami Sebrewor. Tlieir governorships me comfortable beitlis, which 
are usually bestowed upon some Persian prince— Nishapur, tor 


' f/W« nf tdI. ii, pp. its. HI. Mir Hu win Kluu* ™ 

chief ot Ills powerful ruling Arab family, nnd, *>tli » pOpntotJ. ,f only .10,00 , 

hi]«i4Lntd jin army nf f+tJOO har*t Rfl-1 BjM 

1 Malcolm (Hlitory, ml. ii- p- H») “v* JtH>,0i:w> r.,m,inr t M Rat “* 

hr' rmjiK'MlT Iipaiks of ■fttnrin ol«wtnirea« «]ulvs!.‘Hl I" »■. I ttndk Hull IH 
litter total nm.it be halved, Even this artlttat* Ii ptvtfthiy emverated. 
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instance, being at present tinder a cousin of the lbiktt~ed*dowk-h, 
and Sebzewar under las eldest son. 1 shall subsequently have 


something to say about both when 1 conn? to filter capita In 


KiahijuiF 

aJLld 

SdliMWiT 


on iny journey from Meshed toTeheran. Neither district 


contributes any infantry troops to the Persian anm\ 
having «oeming1y been granted a special exemption after the visit 
of the Shah in 12U8« 

Finally we come back to the large and wealthy district of 
Sbahrad-Bostum, to which I have already alluded in a footnote 
Sh^krud- when speaking of A^trabad, and which is administered 
B “ tam by the sole surviving son of Fath All Sliah, This h only 
separated by the Elbur/- from Astrabad; and thus my task is over, 
for I have now completed the circuit of Khomsnn. and supplied 
a sketch of each of the administrative subdivisions of this most 
important province. 

In quitting this branch of my subject, let me sum up the total 
of the armed strength of Khurasan, of which I have already in 
TuUi passing noticed the majority of the items. The calc u la- 
mLUmr^ tion doi^ not of course include the local levies. Sham- 
KJ.onL^LtL khiiL-h\* (matclitock men, Ac.), who might be raised in 
time of war, hut the effective troops who. within a few days' time, 
could be called ant and placed in tho field. 


I was ns or 

L Tcrrit&ritd JfrppjtcfflfjL, 


2 BwrUriont^ at Kami Turk* levied at Tarebiz and Tttrbat-i- 

Hahleri, @00 each * * * * * _ ¥ * 1 r ^0t> 

‘1 Urgiincul* lisvtotl at Blrfami, *00 «icfa . = l T e0O 

(Of these 4 rtyllui;rii« only ode of each Js mobllL^d 
at a time* or lialf of the whole, the other half beipjj Ula- 
banded,} 


IL Eritad^rnioriul Jhvjitrtenti. 


4 Hcgimtinl* lumally recruited io Aici-batjari* 3 oi which we 

alway* In gjurim at Hadicd, &X> tuivli r . + . D * hq 


Total . 6,100 


CAVAL.nv (chkfly rflercenair), 
Irt&jithit (I.t. but QOt mCblK wd) + 


TimnrU m.d Tmbn-i-Sboit L .lam „ 
Jiutbliidiii , 

Hu.'am- 


- * IMS 
p , dOO 




l 300 
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Cav,\ UHT. — urofta iwrrf. 

ta'rGgdfc {Tilric*) . 

KoUt-I-Rirlirf 160 

Kiiin filial Sflfrtu , "A 11 

Various towns war, Ac) *. . J™ 

Total . l,f? 7 S 

Artillery. , * ■ - S°0 


<ifil Kght field guftS in the Arfc at CTfuhttL 2 field guns at 
Kelut,, fi nhiwited jjllel- at Sanridttu) 

ItiiaiitET * . * * 

C^rabt . * * ■ * ^j"6 

Artillery - - f -^0° 

firanrl Tutal .11,2TB 

Such is the alleged effective strength of the Khurasan army. 
Properly drilled and decently officered, it might be a respectable 
force. Under existing ci room stances it cannot be spoken of with¬ 
out a smile. 

I now turn to the commercial part played by Greet Britain 
and Russia iti Khora*an. For many years past Russia, though a 
f nation with no spocifll commercial aptitudes, has con- 
iii Ekufn. ceiled the ambition or controlling the market-' of Central 
Asia. Inherited from Peter the Great, this idea has 
been prosecuted with a vigour iu striking contrast with the list less- 
ness elsewhere exhibited by the same people. It is now a cardinal 
axiom of Russian polities in the East that commercial most pre¬ 
cede political control ; and the institution of mercantile agents aim! 
middlemen, the opening up of mean a of communication, and the 
grunting of special exemptions and preferences to goods on their 
way to or from Oriental markets are invariable features of their 
Asiatic diplomacy. Khurasan, lying in snob near proximity both 
to the Caspian, of which they possess the monopoly of navigation, 
and to Transcaspiu, which they contjuewd in 1881, has presented 
ii suitable field for these operations, and may le looked to as 
typifying the high-water mark of Russian commercial success. 

Before, however, I pus* on to examine the present condition of 
affair-, let me call attention to the fact, which 1 have never seen 
PemET recorded in this context, that the trade between Europe and 
grig* Kborasnn is not of Eliasian but of British institution, nnd 
Vi^hi"i' 1 that 150 years* ago English merchants were the first who 
endeavoured to open up that highway from ilm Caspian to Unfed 








which is now *o advantageously utilised by our rivals- I regard 
the history of British commercial intercourse with Persia a a one of 
the most remarkable chapters in the llttle-inowii or forgotten 
flntialrt . [>f this country ; rind at a Inter stage I ahull have something 
to say of tin- indomitable gallantry with which, in ages when 
merchants Incquired to wield the sword almost as deftly ns the pen, 
the rep resentativea of English trading companies carried the ilng, 
and the merchandise,. and the high name of Greet Britain into 
I finds where all rushed and many lost their lives in each venture, 
and whence those that returned were welcomed wit It no plaudits 
from crowded IisiIIh. and received no medals from royal societies. 
Among line idea* that fired the imagination nf John Elton, rhe 
gifted bnt unstable Englishman, who himself Imth created and 
destroyed that revival of the British Caspian trade in the middle 
of the eighteenth century T whoso history has been so minutely 
recorded by -one of the prominent actors in the scene, Jonas 
Hnnway, wa* that of establishing a British factory at Mm lied, mid 
of importing, fid As-tmbad, the woollen cloths of London,, which 
were to be exchanged ill the capital of Khcirasan for the fabled 
wealth of the East. With whet a grim bony we now read the 
sanguine words in which he recommended his plan to the British 
Minister at St. Petersburg :— 

The British m Enchants cannot have any formidable riv.it-i io contend 
with, or to apprehend* in the trade from Mc&tml to Bokhara. They ean 
never l»e supplanted in this trade so long as they secure ;i po&jmgc for 
their gootL through the Empire of Russia, and a freedom of navigation 
fan the Caspian, both of which U w ill be the interest of i.lie sovereign of 
Rnsria to ^nuit to the subjects of Great Britain, 1 

Hour this too fanei fill picture of a generous and unsuspecting 
Bussia and a money-making England failed of realisation wiJI be 
told Inter on. Here 1 will relate only the brief history of its 
application to Mi-.-hnl r H mi way himself jienetnircd as fjy- aB 
Astniliad t in December 1713, with the merchandise which he 
propped to traiih]K>rt from thence by caravan to Meshed; bnt he 
gr -1 no further, for iltiriag his stay in the city n rebellion broke out 
against Nadir Shall, his goods were seised and plundered, and he 
was within an ace of being sold In slavery to the Turkoman*. 
Two other the tors, however, of the Russian or Muscovy Company 

1 in*£vriral Aeevunt if British Trad* ,<r , T tht t by Jana, Ran way 

YCl. 1. pp. 
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(trading from London) smx^eded in reaching Meshed* One of 
thorn T Mungo iimham or Graeme, was murdered mil his return 
journey At Seaman m l 7 l-JL* The otker T Von Mir rap, re&ddt>d l<>r 
two yeans anil three months in M^hed 3 from 1713—0, hut irn-1 
with iiirli- Kucces&j forte only sold 22,000 crowns, or 5|50OL worth 
of goods. He returned in safety} hut no one else was found to 
repeat so hazardous an experiment ; and within three 1 years 1 time 
every British merchant inid left the country, only too glad in those 
stormy tunes to have escaped with \m life. 

tiiich was the history of the first alt cm pi at Rririhli trade with 
Meshed, During this century the shifting of tin- capital to 
Lairr Teheran, the greater security of communication, and tin* 
HMuJiEjaiLh p^^njt-xjing of the Bunder A films route from the Persian 
Gulf on the south, have brought Meshed once again within the 
sphere of British or Anglo-Indian commercial enterprise: while 
her successive encroachments upon the north have given Russia 
a more than corresponding advantage in that direction. Earlier 
travellers have from time to time reported the growing influence of 
Russian trade in these part^ 1 and Khamstin W. not without 
apparent justice, bean regarded in recent years as irretrievably 
lost to the Grit l^Ii merchant* 

At first tight this alarm would appear to be- well-founded. A 
visitor to rhe bazaars of any of the important tow ns nf Khomsiui, 

Apparent Afitmbad to Meshed (such as Shahrud, Sebzcwor* 

a^n.r Ntflbupur* Bujunrd. Shirwau, and Kuchuu). will find 

ciwr the evidences of Russian influence very obvious to the 

outer eye- The shops appear to Le Jadon with Russian cottons, 
calicoes, and chintz- with Russian sugar, crockery, and hardware, 
and, indeed, with all the cheaper ncceasnrii of civiliz'd life. 
Entering KhnmHan, either rtYt Bnader-i-tL^ L»fnibad T and 
Sliuhrud, or by AshkaWJ and Kuchan, th'-sr goods How- hi a 
great wave from one end of the province to the Other, and com¬ 
pletely drown any foreign competition in the native markets. 
French sugar used to be imported from Marsel I k-tL vw Bombay- 

1 ffrirf. F voL l p, asp; vol. IL p. 24. 

4 CuiRpnrr- Colonel Vnl. Bnkcr, CtewU i* ik* p. SOS, F Thtf wln>Te trod* 
of Cl-otrat Asia b -sJi>'*rlj‘nldtlL&^ itito Itn^iiiis tumris -' and E. ffDaiioru, Tho 
3frr* Oaritf ttt L i. [■, JsO, H Eutoin completut? e‘OlHTO^ itu 1 trsuli' -if Met bud in 
pprtui|i^ in sugar, n lit Mr of which cclkle* fmm Marseille”. 
CEotbn* linen a dA cot ton grinds. porcelain, pUira luitiji*, anil oilier m;L]jufar> 
turn! humpum nrlirk** one fru^-bui.' 
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Tli+J! trade IB now ortmct , and no sugar, withe r loaf or crashed, hut 
Russian is seen. Rushan karauine from Baku commands the 
market,. In ISSS-S* 36.000 |>mids were importoci into MeshriL 
chandelier^ eandle-ahadeB, lustres, trnys, glasses tumblers, 
maaymrz, teapots, saucers, locks, and cheap cutlery are nil of 
Rush ion origin, and suggest to tho casual observer that. the supply 
of the entire furniture nf life lias kn monopolised by Russian 
enterpriser 

\\ btle I wos in Meshed, I took sunk step ns were open to me, 
by consulting the best nuflinritieg, in eluding Messrs, Ziegler's 
Pi r. jui agent. the sole European mercantile house represented 
* iil2rc * there, to ^certain the true state of affair^ and more 
especially the respective volumes and values of Russian and Anglo- 
Indian trade. It is well known I hat in Persia if is almost im¬ 
possible to obtain statistics, and that such as are with infinite 
difficulty procurable are too often imperfect or emncom Calcu¬ 
lations as to the total amount of t rade are frequently made from 
CaskKm-hotLBe returns, which do not necessarily supply a reliable 
basis of induction. Figures are readily given by European 
merchants or their agents; hot native merchant* cither do not 
care to disclose therm or sometime do not keep them at all 
Therefore, of neither the figures which I urn about to give, nor of 
those published by the officials of the British Govern men t C a r , 
absolute accuracy be po&t dinted in Kliara^an any more than in 
nther porta of Persia, They may 1 m regarded, however, uh ap¬ 
proximately correct, 

I wag assured by my informants in Meshed that, while the 
volume of trade in Khurasan was indisputably Russian, the value 

My infur. ™ * lil! ol * tiie B 'de of *l«c English Thf cheaper objects 
iimlicvn in which were everywhere visible and which flood the j>«ttv 
Su^ki 1 1 retail si sup? all hailed from Hushes, nod competition with 
them wn- impossible; but the more costly imports, entering 
Kliomwin partly from the west, vid Tabriz, Teheran, and ShahrurT 
but in fur greater quantity from the south, iid Bunder Abbas -«n 
the ^ea, and Kerman, were of British or Anglo-Indian origin, and 
estimated in *' ^ d, t it could be demonstrated that Meshed at that 
moment did a larger trade with Bombay than it did with the whole 
of Russia* For instance, the customs dues for Meshed for the rear 
1SB8 (i.ct +1 the octroi collected on imported merchandise) had been 
bought from the Government for the sum of 50,000 tmnam 
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toman* equal to 1/.)/ of which it was calculated tlmt SKyjflil 
woo It] be lrned ou goods from Bunder Ablins. nni on goods 

from the whole of the rest of Per&iii and from Hu-da. ttie latter 
not even amounting to one-lialf of the lesser fructibn. 

This assurance struck me as requiring elucidation at the time; 
mad 1 have ®inee been able to explain and in Home respects to 
Import uE cwr, *' t ^ V t ^ je much fuller details contained in sm ud- 
Uiti UrttiHk mi ruble commercial report compiled by Conaul-Gtfuenil 
l ..jiKuUiL- |u $ho p, l& j y eftr (1890), the first that hm 

ever been issued From Meshed or Khomsati, mid in itself an ample 
justifiditmn of the pittance of a HritEih consular staff in m iiupor- 
taut- a trade centre as Meshed. This publication \> contained in 
the series of Diplomat icnnd I.'-insular Reports on trade and finance, 
issued by the English Foreign < MB oe ; and will no doubt be the first 
of nn animal series,* 

From this report I gather that the total value of Anglo-Indian 
goods imported into Khurasan in 168&-0O (the Persian year is 
TnteH«4 counted from the vernal equinox, i e s from March 2l T 
RriiEidx 1889, to March 2K 1890) was 84,300/., and the total 

liUflgllliL mine of Bahian goods 110, MMJ/ h But to the former 
Litip^rti should certainly 3je added a considerable portion of the 
value of the Chinese black and green lens, shipped from Bombay, 
and no doubt for the most part purchased and brflughr. from l. 1 Ivina 
by British merchants. The total value of this Chinese tea wag 
438,000 tomans, qt 123,714/.; but very nearly the whole of k only 
paasefi through Maahnd in transit to Bokhara, Khiva, the taste 
of the Khowamh being jjartinl to Indian black tea, of which an 
import of 12,OOOf. is included in the rot al of Anglo-Indian imports 
ill ready quoted, The addition thereto of a large fraction of the 
value of the Chinese tea will explain the otherwise ambiguous 
statement of my informants, 

Bore let me pause to consider and balance the facilities M the 
disposal of the rival European Powers for trade with Khurasan. 
AbcIo^ Nominally there an- three trade route? available for 
IwdT British or Anglo-Indian imports, in practice only two, 
mua* First is the lengthy overland journey vid Teheran and 
Tubrifc from the Turkish port of Trt-bi^ond, in the angle of the Blnck 

1 fnnullf uiiiw thnr in ]S3D the cuitum* ■!&«» nf Jltshed tvvro fanned for 

i fam i.u. Oti-rfuHri JpUrHtj/ lit Itttlitt , TO], i. [■. S9J- 
f ,1 mm/ .Serif*, tS&0. No. TS3. 
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Sou [■ total JiMapce bv caravan niurcli »f 1,-VbO mile-. and occupy¬ 
ing' „ camel four mouths of time. 1 Second is t1» route from 
Bunder Abbas on the Persian (tolf to Meshed, oi which there tire 
TWO variations; the shorter journey r Kerman, Rahwar. N ah i hand 
and Tun, si distance of 0+0 miles, or 10 days by mule and 7-J days 
by camel; and the longer deviation mV? Vozd. which is occasion- 
ally taken by merchants, because of the greater abundance ot 
tmaspolt and the additional chance of finding a sale in the busy 
mart of YmkL The third, and by far the most direct and shortest, 
route for Indian merchandise, would bo iw the Bohn Pass by na\ 
to the British frontier at Chinas* m Beluchbtati, nuel thence 
by Kandahar and Herat to Meshed, a distance from the Indian 
frontier of 30 stages only, or 670 miles. This route, however, 
which was once a crowded trade artery, has practically been killed 

by the exorbitant transit dues charged by the Amir of Afghanistan, 1 

whoso fiscal policy is conceived on the strictest protectionist 
principles, axul is coldly indifferent to tho convenience or the com¬ 
merce of bis neighbours. Of the two former or practicable routes, 
that from TtobizW was utilised by British merchandise in 1381* 
to the value of 23,4001., that from Bunder Abbas by Anglo* 
Indian merdmndise (excluding the Chinn lea) to the value of 
GO,3701. 

By treaty between Great Britain and I ersia, only fftepei cent. 
M valorem can be charged upon British merchandise, at the port 

i|nrt or town or entry. Thus British goods will be called upon 
<t«tj£T f or th ia uii|TOSt at Tabri t (having passed through Trcbizond, 
in transit, duty free), and Anglo-Indian goods at Bunder Abbas. 
But ns in the can- of Kliorusnii there are no British merchants at 
the destination or at the big towns ew ruui*, the I'erehm Custom- 
bouse oHicinls take the opportunity of screwing » little more than is 
their due, and subjecting foreign Merchandise 1 to tho same system 
hs prevails for native goods, viz, the payment of a customs duty at 
each large city. Thus British goods from Treliimnd after paying 
(heir five per rent. .at Talma will, after passing into the hands of 

1 TliLi fre*cbt*cbttrgfc of cncL eatucl -hmr] fr-.m Trctiimud m M&died ia 27 J, 
fctuurriM, i.i\ V. Ilf.? from Itu+nfft Abbftft £r i4 Kerman) to Mcflbcd, 3 fomfili, b, 
31. Ill 

i Tlie ^JliSr luviH £/. Li|mn cYecy nlul ilir e&lt ftf efleh rameMfkat) is 
further m lL U. Oil the Sebol rruMi ho 1* report pd tn Lrvy £0 mpM* (&f, 13*, 4(f) 
qn ri-efr uimrl-liHiil u( lrnHah hi tmhPlt lo Ito-ktinhi. Ihtai Ss-ftnl t ? n4v;- 

lion* but Prohibitfrttlr 
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Portion merchants,, pay ci further two mid a half per cent, upon 
entering KhorasOp* or seven mud a half per eenL in at). Similarly 
the total of duna levied on . the Kerman route from Bunder Ahbtis 
will 3ji + about seven and u half jn*r cant. ■ and by tin- more ciftruil- 
uus Yezd route nine |>er c'-'iLt. The excess above the stipulated 
Hve per cent* would be avoided if there were British consignees 
at tbo destination. Another plan of tine Pnralfln Custom-house 
officers at the posts is to levy !esrthan the sripulnttfd five i*er cetiL 
there, but to give no voucher for (lie sum received; aiuJ thus to 
provide their confraternity in the remans mg- cities with the opjKir- 
I unity not merely of making up the live per cent*, but sometimes 
of almost doubling iU amount. 

These are the disndvantages under which British or Anglic 
Indian trade labours. Russia haa at hor command four trade 
Ku* i iri rou ^ + (1) the 'l idis-Tabrist-Trfiemti line; (2) the Ilesht- 
i™3c Teheran line; (3j the Ge^Afltmbad-Shiihriid line; and 
(i) the A^iifcabad-Kuclmn line in connection with [be 
Transcaspian railway. The three* first have been practically ttjpftr- 
by the Inat* which is only I5U cnili-M hi length, which is being 
converted alongita entire distance into a curmgti&hle highway, and 
"bichp in narrating ruy own journey, I have already describedJ 
No words are needed to explain the enormous advantage of w hich 
she h the possessor; an advantage with which we an? only able to 
compete because of her inability to supply some of the hugest 
articles of import, such us tea and indigo; and because of the, 
us yet, superior ipiality of British manufactures Nony the 
it is out surprising to iiud the Britkh consul summarising hiu 
opinion of the situation in words :— 

It Is obvious tJmt with the TranBcuepian railway at Ashkabiu L, only 
15Q miles from Meshed* arid with 1*0 th town* linked as they ^hort tv 
will be by rm excellent macadamised J road* ft midi goods, having to 
ero^ the sea a and traverse long* rough land ronicfl eannnt hope to oora~ 
jMite with Kusdan goods, even in these provinces ot Persia* unless our 
railway L* extended in this direction. 

Russia is thoroughly allvo to the advantage of her situation. 

I tuive -ijice hdanJ (%l ,iy I - LI 1} 3 Suit In-nvj. J | tlii^Ii -* mri dnO*Ti |>v iwn, 
Or fmr hnrR■>, Ii^re sncjiii • 1 • t male ancl Hu-r**- Iriiliii? hi n fliti K iii'hiiE;-' 
Htrtion <if tins rnsid. 

5 J think m* *™i i* a misnomer, for I mi afrnvJnwd ifiat were Uip oHiffnnl 
MuiAdlUa to htf mfwd from the* ilotvl hi'mJ dtipppOtl i town oti f bfr AsItknhiirhMe-herL 
mail Lo wooM Bland Retain a! mich it fpmgltBtffia o-f LLs lespectaUle iibhh* 
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and endeavours to push it by fiscal tactic, which ore discounten¬ 
anced Wthe gentlemen who will themselves political economist* in 
Cuitom« Kngland, but which arc a familiar feature in til* eorn- 
iSnti^ merdul strategy- of foreign countries. and of the Russian 

Government in particular. Her own goods pay the regular five 
per cent, on crossing the Fenian borders Bnt in order to encourage 
the export of Persian cotton, she allows it a differential preference 
of ten per cent, over that imported by the Hal tic or Black Seas. 
By a Customs decree of February I88fl. Persian goods passing into 
Tran sen spin pay an criforwij duty of two anti a hall |>er cent. 
I hit by a later decree of February 1800 such goods, if only passing 
through Tranecaspia ill transit to Europe, are exempted from all 
duty whatever, if forwarded by A^hkabad or by any other station 
or the Transcaspian railway. 

Of the Anglo-Indian imports from Bunder Abbas, the largest, 
item, excluding the China ten, is still tea; Indian green tea to 
tjl i the value of 7.1-lOf. (mostly in transit to Bokhara), 
ami Indian black tea 7 which is preferred in Khorasan, 
iiiiliAU ° to the value of 12,0001. Next comes indigo, with n total 
value of I0 s 170i. g of tvhid more than one-half b hi transit to 
Russian Central A&ia. 1 Tlie import duty on this indigo affords 
an illustration of the cumulative system of taxation before 
mentioned : for three per cent, is exacted at Bunder Abbns, one 
per cent, at Kerman, and two and three-fourths per cenr. on 
turival at Meshed. This, with the two and a half per cent, 
exacted by Rossia, when it passes into Traii^easpiu, and the 
further two and a half per coot. levied by Bokhara on the fron¬ 
tiers of [bat klinnutf, makes it a somewhat expensive luxury by 
the E iin-‘ it reaches the Tartar capita]. In calico sheeting* 
and shirtings, both grey and blenched, there h a marked pre¬ 
ference for British over Russian goods, and of these nearly 
12,000 L worth are imported nVj Bunder Abbas, A considerable 
quantity of Kashmir shawls, of copper sheeting and tin, aa*| 
finally of drugs and apices, are the concluding items worthy of 
mention* 

Tbi Tabriz-Tehcnm line brings whatever cottons and chintz, s 
can succeed in holding their own against the cheaper Russian 

* Ifltlig* in largely u**d r,\&y*hrtr ia Central Asia To dyo ^]k and coiu.m 
insriE* £-1", t« HflJR aflti tfl ^itv the colour lo tbt^e thav and white tunnelled 

likf* which ar* to familiar a SeaEurc in Kcnturjawil m relive us onuunentalkjo. 
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imports of the article. English knives tkiid scissors, crockery 
and porcelain, of which there seemed to 1 h? very little iu the bazaars, 
hut which come by this route, aw greedily snapped 
up when offered for sale, though aii higher prices than 
the correnponding articles nf Russian manufacturer Simultane¬ 
ously f found a consensus of opinion that the Russian imjnrl: of 
cheap cotton fabrics nf which I have spoken luid very much 
overdone* that the bazaar* were now overstocked with these gnudk 
and that they could only bo sold at price* which would result in 
serious losses to their Owners. The main feature of the com- 
petition between the two countries was undoubtedly this: 
that all English articles are considered vastly superior m 
durability and quality; but that the enormous distances which 
they have to traverse and the high prices which must necessarily 
In* charged, render it almas s impossible for them to compete with 
their rivals* For my part J think it extraordinary, when we com- 
pare the two situations (putting nride altogether the articles 
in which Russia cannot compete, such as indigo, minerals and 
tea)* that Great Britain should srill claim so creditable n propor¬ 
tion of the trade. Whether it can be maintained iw and her 

question, to which I should hesitate to return on affirmative 
answer. 


Of the Russian total of 110,-lOQih imported by the Transcaapmn 
rail wot, cotton stuffs, plain and coloured, constitute nearly om 1 - 
third. Tie second largest item is sugar, which has 
a. itufcn.iL.L gi T ery other sugar* French or Indian, out of the 

market, and is Kild in the bazaars at l id. a pound — a price that is 
in the main duo to the bounties grunted by tin- Russian Govern¬ 
ing ut to Rti^inu export*** of the article r ] and with which it is 
nest to impassible for Indian sugar, even though mudf from the 
augar-tmn\ to compete. Russian crockery anti porcelain, which 
are almost universal, amount to 11 t oOW.; and the value ol fluK-iinn 
hardware in only 1*000/. less, 

IF we turn to the exports of Khornean, physical] considerations 
will explain the frier that the trade with Russia in vastly in esot-^ 
of that with India. Exclusive of such Indian goods as pass 


1 On I* liable f2*.) pTf pmi4 (3fi 11^.) eisrifiy rfitiy I* nfaniicd on fiwtin ttipar 
rxjriirleU (if^raad lit the etK f however, of Central A*iJ» anrl ]Vr*K, the reto* 
HrivLn^ Married Els purpose br oompleU.'lj ilTiTlj]^ Oil I ntl oltur ftinpUitSi fwn 
the nurimi, whj* difoontinm^ from liny U IrWJl. 
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through Khurasan to Russian territory, rite figures of export to 
Buraia [some of course in transit to other European countries) 
amount Ton total of 11 1,3001. Cotton,assisted by the 

(liffereutiiL] preference before alluded to t ist responsible! for 
Thti large tigure of nearly iS^GOGi. Wool is credited with 
nl h me half el inf totaL 5*700b worth of Turkoman nod Per-inn 
cnrpeta are sent to Eurojie, not all, of con to, to Buraias destinations. 
Finally* out of the total output of tuiTpLoisen from the celebrated 
mines mar Xi^hnpnr, which is cM minted at nearly 23,0011^ mi— 
nuiilly, over 17,W0f. were despatch'd in 188G by the Transcaspian 
railway to Europe* 

That some idea may be gained of the enormous increase in 
Hurao- Persian t-nuh% dae to the prosperous working of the Trsns- 
<■ mmih fff etepian railway, hit tne compare the figures that I have 
iv^ri i llst gLten with those of the first nine months of I886 t 
tile railway having only readied Adikalmd in December 
1885+ Pmui January to October ] 88G the experts from Persia 
to Ashkah&d equalled tl the imports to Persia from Ashkahad 

37,001 w p The totals for 1880 were, as I Have shown, respectively 
Lll^oOOht to id 1 10+ KlOf. In other woiij^ the exports have very 
nearly doubled in the space of three- years, while the imports 
have exact) v trebled. 

m 

Against these imposing figure^ the export trade to British 
India can only oppose the modest total of 39,04 .h nearly tliu 
whole of which is repsv~entu<l by Khornsaji opium, in- 
tcndini chiefly for the Chinese market. Ten years ago 
the total output of opfum in Khomsan was only 3 tit) hundred* 
weight. The value of the export, over and above that which is 
consumed in the province, i.h now 87,1 GOiL to India. ns well ns 
14,300b to CotiBtanlinqple, or a tutol of 51,4001. 

In order to complete the survey of the commerce of Kfidrasetu 
the figures of Pereo-Afgkui trade must he added. There is very 
ivr*- difference in Pie respective values of import! and 

Afchjui exports. either country contributing in about equal pro* 
portion to tin- needs of the other. Whereas Afghanistan* 
however, sends her indigenous sheepskin coats 
kc., tin/ hulk of Persian exports are Kasdan piece gauds. sugnr t 
and hardware. The value of the exports from Khurasan into 
Afghanistan is returned tu l&.SOOi, of Imports i nto Khurasan from 
Afghanistan jw* 17,300b 
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Urniul 

total 


Adding up the i'litin 1 totals. we arrive at the following 
Jiypotiieticnl estimate of til# trade of Khurasan 


Import* from Hn*rfit . . .SN0.4W) Kiport* to fttL^taswd Koropc illMW) 

Iwlin „ . . * *0,300 Export* lu India . , - . 

” " flifent Britan , l£S*40ft » .. Afgluwblau l*im 

ls . (i Elmirs , . , 3 5^700 

„ Al^luuibUu* ■ 17.1KHJ 

Toltil of hupoitK , £»* 1 .*W , 9 Mpl L-a|TM^rt- . 

(aruml tcHnl £SW|300. 


Krcmi tins total we nuiat mnke a eotasiderabli* reduction, oil 
account of the goods that air* reckoned in it more than once, first 
upon entering the province nnrl then upon leaving it. On the 
other band, the figures of export ei/f Teheran, Tabriz, and Frebj- 
zoud do not appear. The absence of any figures of the ! ! > rno- 
Itnkhnron trade does not make as mnch difference as might other¬ 
wise 1» expected, the Persian exports to Bokhara consisting 
almost wholly of Anglo-Indian goods, tea, indigo, muslin, Ac,, 
which halt* already been reckoned in the Bunder Abbas import;.- 

tiOlJ*. 

Having analysed tlie |m*ent tfitnatwn, nntl ^mWvmtivil to 
acme extent to forecast the future of foreign trade with Khurasan, 
Stop* I* I™ it may not be out of plflOe it 1 lien- indicate such sti*]is s> 
Wo» tv niiglitwit.li advantage betaken by the British t*, ivcm— 
fSL nil-ill, in order to retain and develop that share of tin* 
business which that naturally pw*‘ss. and to prevent no ultimate 
loss of the remainder. Five such precautionary Hires ores nine 
within the range of practicability, although 1 fear that their 
probability is not in reel, case in the same ratio, British con¬ 
sular officials should be appoint.*d to superintend and protect the 
principal trade route from the south. When i was at Bunder 
Abbas there was not a single European in the place, mill only an 
unaccredited and purely unofficial representative of British mer¬ 
cantile interests. A British Vice-Consul might most opportunely 
be appointed at Kerman, and n Consular agent at Vial, or 
rwrurf. Secondly, the rtrtvl running northward from Kerman. 

Rah war. Xahihnnd and Tim, which is tlic principal caravan route 
from the Calf to Meshed, might with «*■ and at o small eX|H‘iiHe 
1* vastly improved l.y clearing out and namsci toting tin lillcd-up 
well# and water-courses hy which it was onct fertilis*sl, l'liirdly, 
1 boo no mason why not only should the existing rtsule Is? 
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iiiiprav.'i]. \mt u m*w nm* npencid up from the British possession* 
in BelnobiMnn to the Vers Earn bonier, avoiding Afghan territory 
ultogictlker, mid proceeding e,g* from Quetta md Sektan to Eiijrmd. 
All of these are feasible measure^ niitl there cun lie no excuse for 
any supine ne££ in developing or fnciili taring suck pacific avenue* 
of Anglolndian Influence* Tin- fourth remedy, which has rloubt- 
less engaged the attention of the Indian Governmont, is an intima¬ 
tion to i lie Amir of Afglmnistan, noi cm grounds of political economy, 
for which I suBpcct that Abdnr Rahnrnn Khrti] would profess a very 
reasonable contempt, but on the grounds of the avowed wish of 
the Suzerain Power* rlsnt it is iJeadrable to modify a liscal policy 
which is injurious to his own Htibjeots, and displeasing to his chief 
allies. The fifth mid Inst remedy, to w hich I shall revert at greater 
length in dealing with Soistan, Is the construction of a rival 
British railroad on the south, to balance the Transcaspian railway 
in the north* and enable ub to compete with Russia in a lair field 
and with her own weapons. 

I now proceed tu explain the reasons for which, apart from 

rhe legitimate desire for commercial profit, both Powers_Buraia 

R-urekfui nm1 Great Britain—w« induct'd to regard Kliorasau wirli 
80 illt<iTl£e tt concern, what is tin? objective of Russian 
Khontnajs policy iti llie com prehensive deigns which I Have 
described in this chapter, und what art* the counter-interests and 
rtwponBibiUtica of this co untry . Tin* potion for territorial 
aggrandisement b ouo which, though it in indignantly repudiated 
by Russian writers, no one with his eyes r-pen can Micro to | ft > 
"ther than a dominating influence in the Russian mind. There 
is a step in the development of every great Power in which the 
Inst for sii'W possessions is in excess of every other sentiment, 
Russia is now in this acquisitive stage or empire. Great Britain 
having passed through it, and having in her day experienced its 
intoxicating fumes tn all their intensity, has emerged into the 
mom sol«r atmosphere of t he conservative stage, In other words 
Russian interest in Khurasan is the cupidity of the WouEd-ta 
js*st-v-r. England, art the contrary, neither aspires to, Jlor w jjj 
ever hold, a square yard of the oountiy, 

ir we inquire the ulterior reasons for which Russia desires the 
possession or tvhornson, they are not far to seek. Her Transcas¬ 
pian conquests have brought under her control a region, the 
greater part of wliidi consists of barren wilderness, and whoso 
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only fertile- spots nc t j a series of detached oases at the I him* of a 
mountain range- On the other side of that mountain nn^e for ci 
distance of 300 miles extends n country which, lil tbs 
tiTfruu. plums and hollows that separate its manifold ridges, con* 
«**“ Cealfi an abundance of wealth, to fruit, in minends, in pro* 

direr of every kind, above all lit grain. She is like a man camping 
in n desolate and stony field divided only by a thick hedge from 
a spacious pasture, where he sees food for MmaalF, foddar for 
his beasts, comfort and repose for both- What a temptation to 
break through the hedge ami poach on the hidden preserves! 
Sucli are the feelings with which the Russians regard Kkarroan. 
Thev would fain move from Akhal Tokke to h'uctiim, from Afihta- 
had to Meabwh Here they would find s applies that might feed 
mighty armies, mountain flatnesses invulnerable to attack, a docile 
population, a noting-ground where new plans of action could be 
formed, and a base whence they could be set in motion in the 
future. 

It is the latter context—viz., with ti view to future political 
contingencies—that Khorasan acquires a further and definite value 
AjpmlF. 4 *- in Russian eyes. At present Hussion is separated from 
Afghan temtoty in Central Asia by Sir West Uidgeway's 
luJia frontier—on artificial line drawn for a distance of 350 

miles from the Heri Hud to the Oxus, This line could, m doubt, 
at anv moment be violated ; but no territorial acquisitions of im¬ 
mediate value would result, and the step could only bo taken at 
t he risk. nay, with the certainty, of war with Great Britain, IIow 
much simpler to slip round the Corner and so to turn the enemy’s 
flank ! From the Zulfikur Pass to the southern extremity of 
S&istan, Persia is coterminous with Afghanistan f and n Power 
established uprm the Persian side of that border would command 
Herat (there is a carriage road of 230 miles from Meshed to Herat), 
threaten the road by Fsrrah and Giriabk to Kandahar, and he 
brought to the very bank*? of the Helm trod. Russia settled in 
Khoniifkn. uud especial I v in that Fringe of txirdur territory which I 
have \mm at such pains to desoribej has no need to infringe any 
Anglo-Afghan boundary* The entire w estern frontier of Afghani¬ 
stan lies exposed to her influence or ns&iiuk. Furthermore, in 
Stir-tan she comes Into dkm contact with a part of ISalochistan of 
disputed ownership and nnsettJad tenuro. and k separated by only 
a short distance From the odvanned British frontier in PLdiin. 
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Finally, Iinving Feochedi that point, *tio m already half way to the 
: and, her railways once carried as far as Xa^ratabad, she 
would Ijegirt to felicitate heraelf upon ft port on the Indian Ocean 
and the long sought outlet lit the southern seas. 1 

The physical conditions which J have expounded, the design* 
of Husain, of which evidence can bo produced incapable of refnta- 
iiriiith in ^ OT1 t ElT1 ^ the importance of any movements so intimately 
u>TVHkjiin affecting Afghanistan explain the interest which England 

to take in this portion of tiiiBhah** 
dominion^. Tho^i whin argue that Khurasan if Tar from India, and 
Cftu therefore safely h< j left alone, repeat the imbecile fallacy that 
has already been attended with such pitiable results in the past* 
mid that ha^ landed m in our recent position in both Persia ami 
Afghanistan. Afghanistan has often been described as the north¬ 
western ghici* of our Indian citadel; and to allow an enemy to 
effect a lodgment tindtshirbl upon even the outskirts of then 
glacis b* to commit a strategical ema* of the first importance* 
British policy in Khurasan is directed to the safeguarding of 
British—i.e.. of Afghan—interest* in that quarter; to the main- 
femanee of the political xluf\TM i^io--i.o J , of the Persian dnmmiuu ; 
and mom particularly to the watching of those approaches from 
the south, the ftwdffm of which is indispensable to British com¬ 
merce, and the control of which by a hostile instead of an allied 
PoWff would h* an appreciable p^ril to Hinduhtaiir It is a con- 
solitary fact that General Maclean, the recently appointed Consul- 
General at MeslnNl T i* also Consul for Keisfani* An independent 
British official dumb], however, be deputed to the latter place, 
whose near proximity to the Anglo-Be I itch frontier renders it of 
gnn\ importance to British interests, and whoso resources, if 
developed by scientific: irrigation and a railway, might, make it a 
nucleus of commercial infiuence radiating through central and 
southern Persia, anil even counterbalancing ItriE-sian ascendency in 
northern Khurasan, 

Finally, let me indicate what 1 believe to !«■ the attitude of the 
population of Khoni-s'tn towards KuB*ift and Great Britain, and the 
assistance or the reverse that cither Power may expect to meet 
with hi the prosecution of iis schemes. Earlier travellers such 

I Thiit the**? are am Ihc ofbftffrag rjf iinn^imuJun. ImE arc HTimulj 

entBtaJsd t>v Uustia, fVldeaw wilt hr fun h riom i ns. [j\ a Inter ctuij.iir apun 
ftujisJijsu PolEey in li rslii rui n wholt% to prom 
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ns Fraser, 1 MacGregor* and Napier. reported A widespread nverei.m 
in north--m Khorasan to tho Knjar dynasty, mill n prof-mad din- 
affection towards the cent ltd Government of Teheran. 
IfljpJty The process of time and the firm rule of the present- 
Shnh hare obliterated these antipathies, and Khorasau is ns 
negatively loyal as any other part, of Portia. Ry negative loynlt i 
T mean that the rule of the sovereign is passively acquiesced in by 
the halt of the people, who of themselves won Id institute no move¬ 
ment for change: hut that this feeling nowhere amounts to a spirit 
-if anthnauem, nor has kindled the faintest spark ot national unity. 
Whilst, therefore, the people would be extremely unlikely to light 
against the Shah, they would 1* almost as unlikely to fight f"r 
liltii.— a position which renders their allegiance a quantity ot very 
precarious value. Against the Afghans, no doubt, who are •Sunms 
and hereditary enemies, such a feeling, approximating to tmii' oio ? 
unitv. might be aroused. Hut I am not now talking of pwtibh- 
wnrfiire with an Asiatic enemy, but of the designs and encroach¬ 
ments of Russia. If Russia, therefore, were to-morrow to under¬ 
take a hostile movement against Khomron, what might the in¬ 
habitants of that province In'* expect-d to do - 

My answer is that, if the movement were accompanied by tire 
smallest display of military f-rce, they would probably do nothing 
. but sit still end accept the change of masters, in the L 1 1 .1 

S that it was Kismet, oud that they might fare, if not On* 

w fl x]ie, it least n little hotter, and could not fare much wore--. I he 
utter rottenness of Persian administration, by which the poor 
peopfe have l*On tong «ppr***tt1 without hope of t*nm> hn« 
taught them to turn with eagerness to any alternative that at least 
promises a change. I am unable to nay whether the Imw 
personaliv T«pular in 1’ettin, not having had the means of "**■- 
taining bv phonal Inquiry -n a sufficiently large scale, and having 
received the must coattmiffictoiy answers from my several informant,. 


• imt»X «P ' D " Tin * ,bo C,|Q ™ { ’ [ 7" t 

Wl-Iih- 1 Ih-.fi) welf KHhlaff thi' rtrtict me mu™ tufcit'l.v th» ito "Ul«n* l “ trtd 

Sat-TSof p4le «a* "fe** '*"><* ai 

vpftixn, It MttLout -lEtretmioo.awI tittrauu. njije.ir? to tie with pil 

ilwt i» tnel, hthohIcsI. mi! nojutt. tt)i «u in WK. 

t Jaanuy Uvvyl Alw*«-. «*. *. P- ' In <* 

opEniim.^L It u (itcrnlon* a* ticllrf in the that J* »nt«p of 

the Kajflr. Th!» 1 iumjbrari«*pf«wd»Wwaritfsin.twtfkdwtlh tpUtu. a 
the n-Yerre Of ffomplfwpalary.' Tht, wj.* id 1*75, 
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But fhi- reputation acquired by them in Khora^an owing to their 
Liberation of the slnvt ^ ut Bokhara and Khiva, most of whom were 
J'ereuin> from till- province. 1 and t-lieir deliverance of tb-* ixexler- 
land- from I be devaluing ^urge of the Turkomans, combined 
with the prestige of tlieir numbers and ever forward program have 
predisposed a naturally craven rape to regard their advance with 
mingled rtudgmirion and respect. Some would be found to think 
the change a decided gain. The majority would vote it inevitable. 
The sympathy of the few, aided by the apathy of the many* would 
disarm opposition and pave the way for an easy conquest- If it be 
inquired whether the spirit of religious animosity might not Vie 
invoked* and a jifuul t or re Si gin us war t preached against tbeinfidelg, 
t lit' answer niusl he returned that Russia is not in the least likely 
to proceed until she has guarded against such a contingency. The 
religious element is in the ascendant ut- Meshed, and no doubt 
exercises a considerable control over the prepossessions of the 
people. Any fear of violation, either of the shrine or of the endow- 
meats by which it is supportet^ or of the privileges and abuses 
by which it is surrounded, would unquestionably awaken a feeling 
of the bitterest hostility* Bui Russia has never shown anything 
liftt it large patience towards the religious scruples and supersti¬ 
tions of her Mussulman subjects Such Auspicious would easily lx? 
disarmed ; and it Is to be feared that the holy mulhiha and Mwjtaheds 
of Meshed are not more averse tlnm the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen to the receipt of bribes. When, therefore, the old 
Khan of Kuctmn told me that all the people of Khoraam would 
rally and fight for MV shed, 1 I relieve him to have been Talking 
nonsense, My impression Is that Meshed, If it is destined to fall, 
will fail without a blow ; and that u change of ownership iti 
K homsnri might be ftFected without the bas of a drop of blood. 

1 I m-rer heanl ihb unlit I came nero** a linjumn boat, imtfcled 

fikffrh™ qf Fbrtt M, Ijjt [\ 0§i-roilnifcjif T pijMEahtNl in St. Pobnihiirg in l*7». The 
htttlnr win** win- h:uE beeniluputcd bjiln - ImpnM Geographica} ftnclelj 

to join a ctunmL'rriaJ tiunmui, eaudiarE^I bjr Gen end filnkbckblcf, bo Method fa 
[:<Ti : and bb utifimnet.** wen* mafaXj tin epitome of iho vtaws of a Hutsiaa 
merchant, named Rasungarten. wbo raEilwl for many jvm En stwhnnl anr3 
mnthi-rv by lUW. Sfapitr, HftOcJrt-^or. and other English lifticbers. Bauaisftirtco 
wbj praamiibij knew what be wjt m Rjing and wulti eoi I* r^rd«l n* a lUit-o- 
phobc. den E(m1 ihax I be KhEvaa ^Ira*; of jH-Wmera had brqoghi ' mv praralarlty |a 
liussiu.aad decbmJ that tbe FKftLuK held tbo ftusttiatii in coni. mpt whi|. r Ane~ 
\n#^ tbfio. mad uxkfag io projrlfc] A | D ibcm ai p.^Ihb? infwnwn to Urn Shah 

d^iEd^ i heir udideod* awl npacElli>, 
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When 1 credit the Ru^inns with an inlim-mre m remarkable, 
I sun nur for a moment conceding tut Lent si monopoly of such nn 
advantage. Won* the British in a position to exercise 
uiwiSj tli& same pressure nr utt [mutely to take the keudo steps, 

England j lielieve that tiiey would bo received with an acclaim 

■ hlt of all proportion greater than that whifch might await their 
opponent*. Ihe Russians are in the habit of conducting matters 
in a somewhat high-banded mid dictatorial manner in Persia; and, 
while fitich fin attitude may inspire alarm arid even create respect, 
it makes no appeal to affbetbn. On the other hnnd t the franker and 
more honoumbfo methods of the English hare won for that Power 
a consideration which, in the absence of positive evidences o! 
strength, such as numerous troops and adjacent dominions, is 
highly meritorious. The Tim&ri tribes, of whom 1 spoke, along 
the eastern border of Khorasan, are known to lx* extremely friendly 
to the English; and the nearer we approach to Beluchmtan and 
the Indian frontier, the more does the popularity arising from just 
and tolemnt ad miniftt ration prevail The Persians are lioginning 
to see perfectly well that the English do not desire a rood of their 
soil, and that* the Bu^iaufi are bent upon forcible npproprkticm. 
But the Russians are neuratsd formidable, and the English are far 
away and make no visible display of strength. W hile t therefore, 
British inllucnce is welcome and meets with enconmgemexit, there 
is no spirit or jiurty capable of engendering a fwtcce-Fsfti! resistance 
to Rummi designs* 11m KhornsanL?, like their fellow-sneti all the 
world over,, are not above mating friends with the mammon ot 
unrighteousness, 

SrppLKHfcST-inv Routes. in l!r Kbduban* 

IJi-jieu TO TuBHiT-i-IlAiOEai. Ti. W. BeUirw {1*72}, />™ tbr Indus #.. tk* 
7l§ri*ipp t ; del. tuna Smith (1672), fiutm i /*™*■ Vp* W*-i, 

TtTtH M mini TO BajihTaN li W. Bellow (IH72), I hid |i|' 34C4Jj 

Cal EwiarSmJjh pSTi), Ibid. Pi’ MS-W- 

EAJTifA* tv kits: B. W. Balfrw Ibid, jip, SSJUfe; CoL E. Smith 

(1«73>, lip. SAW. 

Kals to 11EWA3CU. II. W. Sells* (1S72), rt-W ]■]>. 5WM* j C*L K. Smith 
< SSTKJp Ibid pp, 307^42- 

FaaaA.ii ^AiramASlSTAtf) to XteUiPra (rfi? Blijamt, Tuck aatl 
J F. Ferrii'r (W45), r.bran-j#r pj> 4S7-S 

FiilUS (A FuUAS i staK) to ^EHNAJt (rffl Khiir arnl TflhW). J. F Feniar 
(IMS), Ibid. pp,4mMA 

Ta mi x a jo ISlIaJAND t rJii Tu« ami K&in)- C.S3-JI"J C. MswOri^ur (1&75), J#W *Mrjf 
fArav^A Afore***, voL L p|>. I3T—fit*. 
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UmjAXD to Fa Situ (Herat) (rid F«w and Yezdnn). (Sir) 0 . HreGrcgor 

<1»7S>. Hii. vnL L pp, I 

SHAJIBro to Herat (#id Ti»r*hiz nml (#. Forster (ITU). 

Ifog/pH O. KytauJ. nL 11)11X22L-3. Option L laurl* Ckrk 1,1^57), Jr^ntni &J 
Hf. rol salt, pp, 17-.™ 

UtH Jctwais (AloliAK ^ E l AT AS ) TO Kerua* (jtiti Nfib), X. d? JthanikrttT 
(IS*®), MbrnrirV' A c., ft). 

fiEJMAB TO LlAJl-TA_v AStf Jumais LI- H- Vnu^hnn (l&JS)., Prog. */ fA* 

/I. (Aew vol, sit 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE &E1BTA* ql'ESTJUN 

And ih+ra host tiwl the «m da of Soialiia 
Ami seen thn of ITr'lnmcfl, nod tin? Lata 
OF MrmhJ 

^lATtllBW AEiSoLO, S&krafi umf 

FuoM Xullikar, upon the Men Itud. the starting point of I he new 
IIueso-A fghan Boundary of 1685-7, and the point accordingly where 
Russian* Afghan, and Persian territory all converge, 
frantic of the frontier of the last-named Power, running duo south 
pa ™ almost upon tiie tflst parallel of longitude fora distance 
of several hundred miles, h either only in part defined, doubt- 
fullv defined, precariously observed, or not defined at all. I he 
entire distance Gram the KuLfikar Pj^s to the Indian Ocean at 
i p wetter is "i'M> miles in a straight line; along which extent ]Vr*b 
ia brought into contact with two nciglilsjtii> u [jou the wist, wjt!i 
neither of whom is slie upon the \^s% of terms, viz,.. Afghanistan 
nml Belookbrtan, Disputes are constantly occurring with both of 
these Pc were as to the Ixmndnay-lma; and encroachment^ some¬ 
times ephemera], in other ca^es peromnent, me made upon terri¬ 
tories claimed by the other. Of the three nations concerned, the 
morfj acquisitive, strange to say, appears io Im? Persia herself, She 
perhaps thinks to connote herself for forcible coat ruction upon 
her north-west and snoith^iidf borders by a little auncpIatbiiB 
e.vjiaii^iion here- 

The frontier-line of which 1 am speaking Falk naturally into 
lour divisions, lu each of which different degrees of stability and 
t zmkAi differing politico I onilitione prevail The first of these 
KiSdsLuj j_~ the action running from ZaUikar to the 

northern confines of Seieian, a total distance of nearly 30U miles. 
Ever since Horst and its dependencies were severed from Khomsmi, 
a more or less recognised boundary hm existed 1>etween the two 
countries in these port*; but it. lias never been detined 1 and pro* 
Andes material for recurrent disputes, arising us a rule from the 
ojiittstod con i mu rul or pet^ssioti of wfiter-oouraes. the uio*t valu- 
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nhltf nnd in ninny cases The sole: asset of which Nature ran here 
Iscuat. One of these deputes between Afghanistan and Persia 
had been raging for some time before my visit* concerning a 
l>order district named IlashtndEm^ on the parallel between Knhsan 
and li Inman. The Britisdi, who are usually appealed to on these 
occasions ns ttmpims^ and who have more than once undertaken 
what ss apt to l?e a very thankless task, were invited to arbitrate* 
and u decision was given which, I dare say, had what itoefiregor 
thought the superlative merit of dissatisfying lK>th parties. I 
only allude to it as typical of the incidents that must constantly 
recur upon a boundary so ill-defined > assisted in most parts by no 
natural features, and peopled by nomad tribes who ca re very little 
fur posts or pillars. 

The second section is the frontier of Seiaten, ns defined hv ! the 

r 9 

AtLglo-PeiHO-AfgbB.il Boundary Couimi^ion under Sir F, Goldmnid 
in 1S72, which will form the main sublet of thi* chapter. 
The length of this section from north to south is about 
120 miles : hut as the new frontiers fixed by the arbitration, pursues 
a wide deviation lo the south-east until it touches the river Hel- 
nmnd. and then turns again in a south-westerly direction* the 
length of I he two outer sides of the triangle ihua described is 
considerably greater than that of the hypotenuse. 

Third in order comes a stretch of boundary from the southern, 
end of the Sequin frontier* fixed in 1872, lo tile northern end of 
the Mekran boundary, demarcated in the previous venr; 
JJST or* in other words, from the Svnh-Molek-i-Siah to (talk, a 
unEPiikry of 200 miles. This section of the border has 

never Wn defined at all. No one knows where or what it Is. No 
two mapfe colour It alike ; and the majority compound for ignorance 
by ohvinuh conjecture, drawing a straight lino in a -onth-eajsterly 
direction from the mountains named above to the iieighlmurhood 
of Jalk. BduchiFlau h here the ncighljoar of Persia on tlie 
east; but the wandering Belnch tribes who camp upon the frontier 
ovd veiy little allegiance to the Khan of Kcliit, and aro practically 
independent* 

Lastly comet the line from Jolt to the port of G wetter, on the 
aes, 130 miles in length, which I call the Mekran homularv, 

I M^omzi bw»nse that pan of Beluchistan which it divides between 
Persia and Kclnt b known by that name. It was de¬ 
fined under conditions of peculiar difficulty by Sir P a Gxildsimtl in 
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1871 ! but is not uniformly ab&rved + Bot h these last sections of 
frontier—viz, tlii-- and the lower Perso*Beliich borders—will 

come imdt r notice in a Inter chapter dealing with the Eastern 
provinces. They are incut iam d hen? only in order to place Seiataii 
in its proper focus to surrounding conditions, 

1 have already, in the preceding chapter, spoken of Seistan na 
u hclttk or sob-ili Vision of the Pern ran province of Enin, ruled by 
District *r ^ir Alain Khan of Rhjand, who deputes an official to 
s^iBian represent him and to command the garrison at Nasr* 
atalmil, Hero lei me describe the circumstances which have led 
to its Vn-ing a Persian possession at all* and which ncces-dt-ntei] I Ini 
despatch of the Boundary Commission in, 1872 ; whilst., in order to 
make this part of the narrative deur, some sketch will be required* 
both of tire province itself and of its earlier history. 

The derivation of the name Hein ran or Kejcstao from Sagas tan, 
the country of the Sagan, or Saca\ has, says Sir H + Rawlmaon 1 
^ , never been doubted by any writer of credit, either A nth 
.-.r i5h- or Persian although ii is curious that a hand of roving 
nontruLflj as wc re these Rcyth ian?, wh o il e s ce 1 1 dts 3 fill her lYi t n 3 
the north in the third century A.m, shotdd have bequeathed a per¬ 
manent designation tn a coantry which they only occupied fit a hiiti- 
dredyears, Expelled bytheSasflaniiiiitionajch Vamhrmi 11+ (a.I>. 275 
-2S2) they have long vanished from history themselves; but in the 
name of the district they may claim a m.... wjii<-.rrhjw cere ptyrehnim. 
At diflerent epoch* of hintory territories of vr-ry differing -sitfea 
have been called Seiran T according a* tine dominion of their nil era 
iifl a ppifc been extends] nr curtailed. In ils stricter applica- 

** hnEL tion f however, the name ha? always been peculiar to the 
great lacustrine hodn that receives the continent wale ns of the 
Hclnmnd and other rivers. whose channels converge at this point 
upon a depression in the land? surface, with very clearly defined 
borders, ami a length, from north to sooth of nearly 250 mites* 
It is certain that in olden days this depression wns filled by i he 
water* of ft great lake - f and, were all the artificial cnnalfl and 
irrigation channels, by which the river-COUtenta are now reduced 
and exhausted, to be destroyed, I imagine that it would very soon 
nil apse into its primeval condition . 1 

1 Sniiw Knjrlhh writen, lioffflw. to dmvwl Li frflin «j^#+ it wivwl ih.it In 
vtuwn IfioaHj- xtn-1 (• \&t*\ u fad \>j tfao FVrfito*+ 

1 Fur further InfarmnliutL an Ihe Ifslraund hirer* H4* a P&jiet bj C. ft tfark- 
VOL, L U 
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The modern Seistml mar be said to comprise three main 
depressions, which, according to Liu 1 season -I' the year and the 
extent of the spring floods, are convorhid alternately into 
i.vjtniit: 'n Juki's, swamps, or drv loud. The firstiOf these depressions 
consists of the twofold lagoon formed by the Harnt Hud and the 
hurrah Hud flowing from the north, and by the Uelnmiul and the 
Khnsh or Khushk Hud flowing from the south and coat respec¬ 
tively. These two lakes or pools are connected by a thick reed- 
iM-tl Vrdled the Naiaar, which, according to the amount of water 
that they contain, is either a marsh or a cane-brake. In flood 
time these two lakes, ordinarily' distinct, unites their waters, ami 
the conjoint inundation pours over the Nsiznr into the second 
great depression, known by the generic title of Hainan or 
Expanse, which stretches southwards like a vast shallow trough 
for many miles. When the British Commissioners were here in 
1872 , the Hiueluu was quite dry, and they marched to and fn> 
across its bed. But in 1880-6, when some of the members of the 
inter Rnsso-Afghan Boundary Commission were proceeding this 
wav from Quetta to the coniines of Herat, it was found to be an 
immense lake, extending for tuilcs, with the Kub-i-Kliwajah, a well- 
known mountain and conspicuous landmark usually regarded as 
its western limit, standing up like an island in the middle. 1 In 
times of abnormal flood the Hanuin will itself overflow; and on 
such occasions the water, draining southwards through the Sarehtdu 
ravine, inundates the third of the great depressions to which I 
alluded, and which is known as the Ztrreh Marsh. Tins was said 
at the time of the Commission riot to have occurred within living 
memory, it 1-mtng n far more common experience to And all the 
river-bed? exhausted than till the luke-bed* full; and the Zirrch as 
a rule presents the familinr appearance of a salt desert.* In ldSfl, 

tiaiii on * Tlio S-kL -1 cl at the BelmnwV in tbn i*rw*eih**jtvf tAe tf O.S, (New gflffc*}, 
¥uii Lp. wt. 

n TIi* Knh-S-KliwafaK Itnown fit* Knh-s-Huriam h is an isolated bint! &>tn- 
potird of a crrrtJillmi! block rock mumbling bfWllt. and riigpg la A height or about 
4041 feflt Akr6 the loffll of the Huiuiid, in which It ctrtutUntcs n fimotii Landmark 
fOT many mites. I t wma ji alrnnghaW of the old Kaianian djTWw-iy who ruled 
Si-iitdii, mm it ta H*id to hm hetn held for raven jTan hy ODC of their number 
t r<Vi jm rsf Nadir $hnh. ll in *Jsr^> a plan of popular reaert iimcog the 
Srlftnid*, for at So Hu* {March UI) a fair if hold there, and the ifcillem-d ntuaimiL 
la used >.* a race-courtt. For further information, ndarYWt lo ibe Knh-1- 
Khwajalj,' by Major P- LorcU, In the JrtrrW tf Pf lrC S. t Tol. sJlr. p. Ufi (1BTI). 

- When tiir CL MwGrogor exploring Bduchistiin in LS 77 , Ll: skirted the 
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bo worm, n Blitisli officer exploring Wi-stara Baluchistan found 
WQtor two *»& 'Itt'P flowing down the Sariheln or Slifh, and fiinji- 
ing mj PrteuBive Human in the nartham part uf tlr Zirreji, which 
waiJ l*s <fiGt om- hundred mites in ciicomlhreDCft- . 

J[ will readily In 1 nudt'fstoi'Kl loan tin* al h >vi- Ipi ion how 

variable is the lac* nf Seisrati, mul wJiat a pHzxb- to write™ its 
Pm**n toni t )ftrat ' v '* geography become*. For not only do the 
Wo?« alternately swell, recede, and disappear— the area 
nt displacement covering on extent, according to Haw- 
liaflon, of one hundred miles in length by fifty miles in width— but 
the rivers also are constantly shifting their I ted*, sometimes taking 
a Hidden fancy for what has hitherto been an artificial amid, bat 
which tlwy soon sucoiH-d in converting into a vm good iitiimtioti 
ot n natural channel, in order to perplex route geographer of 
(he future. It is not surprising, therefore, that while the country 
owes to the abundant alluvium thou promiscuously showered upon 
it its stone ol wealth and fertility* it also contain* inon> mined 
t-itieB and habitat Eons than are perhaps to be found within n similar 
space of ground anywhere in the world* 

8uch in tirief outliniMi the physical conformation of Seigtan. 

I will now proceed to it> history. From the earliest s them 
ut k® 8 lw|1 something in ^dstgn that appealed vividly to 
t lie Persian intsiLrt tint ion . The coon t ty w;lh called Mm roz. 
from fi supposed connection with Nimrod. 1 the mighty hunter 1 ; It | 
W 2 i_s the residence of Jamshid f and the legendary birthplace of the 
^rrat Rustam, Fon of ZaL and fifth in descent from Jamshid. 
King Arthur does not plat ns great a part in fin fish legend a* 
does the hemic Rustam in the myth* of Iran. l or, after all, 
Artliur w!ih a mortal man (and, if wo are to follow Tennyson* 
almost a nineteenth century gentleman)* while Rustam fought 

Zlmsh 1 'it^. rt m tin.- M>uth for iwo iLiy- anil u huJf without H&illlijr a wflituiy j>k .1 
of Iwwildili » 0 Ut. 'Snwhm wpL- iliitfc thii fillghfryl of rlaiupjjfe*- Rtmy- 
where it wu* the aaine nothing but niihIj nm\ all Ibu vcgfllffilion :l* dry hj bone*, 
ertjtabling info ilutf at thn lout much 1 At lentil, bikI with pn ilJfflcnJty, be 
flwl iimna^ in nofl spot la ert nu-l * Bttk flu Ed frnm Ow mH i finil ihU ™ haw, it* 
hi* SnirriEuihk 1 w*y, he nj^crR^l it: ‘jf &njr flbunld wish lo «ava 

tb* trouble xting to Ulireh to fetch -Cima-li wntor. I ibjnk t wul-t 

^ on rerlfw', which wotthJ ttun:* tumelhlnK like it, Tike, Ihe fii*l bMtity- 

hnkinfr wiUef you can flhil, tube naJt will] jt till joa tuako it Me a.-* nui y a* it 
Sooki, |bon impn-tfiuhto Et with gna from u Lonctou jttTrct-kimfi, nmi *d«i a Uttlo 
bllge-woiEr. Shake vi^ofLiusly p and it L* ready for im* '— IVan&rixp* in JfoWh- 
p. I S 3 . 
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„id, d.moM uni j<» » ■» ■•*■* «“ p!W ,,. I.orta of 

Tornn wid Afmwb. on' 8*“‘ 0«>rgc of ll>« lH.igoi 

Jkdd I- .. i mmile! i »»J j««t M ~ 

hi. m»tcHw* Mot' “I"" <*•««» " J “ 'J* ,”!j ”ilW ' 

tha great, fente of Ha stum upon gutuwfly and door and pillar. 

Stan emerges into th* «*»rw light of Attained history in 
, U e time of Alexander the CM, wh* * >»"™ ^mi.ginn* 

/identical with the land of the Hvrodotetm SamngwnR). 
Sfe Iio probably paused tin* way on hi* inarch eastwards to 
India- whilst on his retom theteftom, though be pufimrii * more 
Sriv line himself, through Qsdroaia 0UM to U™ 
(Kerman), be despatched a light column under Cratenia through 
AmchoU* and DmngimmJ Under the Salman monarch* Se.sten 
was a nourishing centre of tbs &*uM worship end hither 
came the last sovuteign of that dynasty, TesdijnJ tlymg from 
tl,. victorious Arab on hi, way ro hie fate at Merv 1 su 
under the succeeding r^jimo that the province attained tie climax 
nf its material prosperity; and to tinsel he Anb-petiod are to 
1,. attributed .ho mat ruins of which 1 have pmnoualy spoken * 
In the ninth century a native dynasty known ah the . iihm or 
CoppemmitW wan fonudvd by one YaVub bm U&, a potter and 
lt ibK r lint a soldier and a statesman * who won by amis a short¬ 
lived empire that stretched from Shiraz to Kabul, but collapsed 
before the iron oneer of Mabmnd of Utiuzni in ihe eucceeding 
century * El Istakhri, visiting Sdatan at tins epoch, described it 

i Tile -n-al rviUhiority on thfl early h&lcry #nU inhabitant* of il Kir II, 

Itawlni'-OD-* >«'■■ i-nlitw Sorw on wMm.' |.«blWi«l in tin- Jmmal of tie 
JUi S v.t rliLi, pjp. 2 T^ 2 H (IWT), Lt.UOpare &!*> llic eJwelkmi Will aCtlimte 
^mrnaU of Hr, EWtow, fW* the lodu to the Trjfrti, n». ZiS-HX, iw4 /»?*-«, 
,«f. the EthiuytojAy # Af$honUto», The dbtal modem tshabltjmu of 

1Vfsin „ Mote AH nxe the SeistauU, wlw occupy a sorvile l-tetbn among other and 
,lcmlntort tribe* s (lie Kniafte claiming dracent tom the Kni ilyiifteyof Cyrus; 
the Kuril full to, A brooch of the Kurd* of KnftUstaa. wbo omi^inlte *rul lalsb- 
the Mnlik Koxil djwteyurcliM, 12 M- 1 SM, A,T>.; Iranian Clomeot., known 
■1* Tajik - unit llelimbte of wbuin Ow principal tribia in KdMnn are tb* Sarbcimli, 
who Were tmneportwl by Timur to Hamndnn, but tweupbl back by Nadir BluUi, 

awl the Shabteld. . _ . ..... 

* y»r an account of tlmm, and particularly of Pcrtinwuran, vide Bellow, 

pu. ML, 51(1-347. 

* 111* oft article rati tlwl * The Kin|t» of the Kaffiutn Dynasty of NLmicr.or 
Mijlstam’ by Major 11. G. Hnteity. Jemtnol if the ,1«afic liorietif of /u™jh f, ml. Hr. 

(IflSSl p. 139. 

* 11* Malcolm* fftewy, vol, 1. pp, HS-JSo, 
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as ik country of populous cities, abundant canals, ami great, 
wealth; 1 among its natural resource* I^ing included A rich gold 
mine that sftbstKjiiently disappeared in an carthqunkc. In tin' 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Set.-tan, like most of Its 
neighbours, experienced the two successive visitations of those 
sconrges of mankind^ Jenglm Khan and Timur Beg* being turned 
from a smiling oasis into a mi nous waste, and suffering a murderous 
blow froui which ll has never recovered, The Solavi dynasty 
repeopled it. under the local rule of the ancient reigning family 
of Knuini, who claimed descent from Kai Kohid, the first 
Achmnienmn king * But the march of time brought round the 
fated cycle of injury and desolation ; and nr the hands both of the 
Afghan invaders of I722 s and of Nadir Shah who expelled ihetik 
it completed it- chronic tale of sttftVring, Hemaining a portion 
of the mighty empire of the Afshnr usur|ier tilt his death in 
1717, lr. then passed to the sceptre of Ahmed Shah Ahdrdi, the 
rid ven III rous captain who, rod tat mg his masters exploits* rode off 
mul founded the Durum empire En Afghanistan, From this epoch 
datee its Appearance on the stage of modern politics, and during 
the Inst fhiriy years upon the chess-board of Anglo-Indian 
diplomacy,* 

After the death nf Ahmed Shah. Seistan continued to pay 
tribute to his successor, Timur Shah, till his death in 1798, In 
l&x» T the break-up of the Psirani dominion that followed, it 
Muter? became dtemnteh- attached to the fortunes of Herat, 
and Kandahar, the Persian Government having its hands too full 
etrk.-whe.re to lie able to attempt its recovery, From about the 
year Idol, however* after the death of Yur Mohammed of Herat, 
Persia. luting advantage of the disorder and disunion that pre¬ 
vailed in Afghanistan, began to revive mid to pres- her claims. 
She now remembered that Nadir Shah, though a Turkoman 
tt&nrper, hint been king of Persia* anti that SeistaU had paid t'* 
him the tribute which it paid to Persian kings before him. Air 
Khan* the local ruler, was persuaded to hoist the Persian flag* 
and received in return a Persian princess in marriage. Tills was 
at about the time of the Persian expedition against Herat in 1857 

1 /Mi-aifa/ ftmyrapkui pp, 

1 An ftEHinviBOds *tf Srfttc n hnA h*e» writ If n in th(L roitrw of tl» Inal 

halt durtUfy En J 5 er-iiku bj item KilIL Hluui, tho nvo*t ncoooipfljrfwd *ad voldin{lH*u» 
at iftmit J'erwEpui mat horn 
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that brought a l unit war with Great Eritain, and resulted in the 
Treatv of Paris, by which Persia relinquished nit claims to the 
sovereignty of Herat, and all right of interference in Afghanistan, 
HcffartbdesH. uiiaitl constant protests from tlie British Govemmeisl^ 
All Khan returned with n Persian military escort to Seistnn; and 
hath he and hi* Bncct^sor, Taj Mohammed, who applied to Persia 
for protection wln-n Dost Mohammed appeared in the held ngniit&i 
Herat, acknowltdgi'd th* sovereignty of the Shah. Throughout 
this period the Uritsslx Minister was continually protesting against 
the violation of one clause of the Treaty of Paris, while the 
Persian Government ils contmunlly kept inviting him to take 
advantage of miothvr t that promised the friendly offices of the 
British Gnvemtitent in the event, of any disagm?mBnt with 
Afghanistan/ Shir All. too. who had succeeded his father Dost 
Mohammed as Amir m 1S63, was equally anxious that something 
shnnld lie settled. But at that time the ignoble policy of 1 masterly 
inactivity/ of which Lord Lawrence was the recognised chaiTipion, 
was in poHsessfoft of the field; and the Indian Government was 
tin willing to recognise the ruler whom it was finbooqnently obliged 
to pay. Accordingly, protests and appeals and excuses went, on, 
nnLil at lengt h, in November 1863. Lord BubspIL rick to deaf h of 
the squabble, penned n desjmtch in which he said that - Hr-i 
Mnjei-tvV Government decline to interfere in flic matter, and must 
leave it to K>fh parties to make good their pretensions by (once of 
ms; ‘ a frank if not a very enarageons sEiWription to the doctrine 
that might is right. Taking advantage of this permisrion, Persia, 
i el IfcHPMHJ, marched a force into the country^ occupied it, and 
gradually brought all I lie Persian inhabitants of the province 
under her sway, Wrides tampering with the Afghan allegiance 
of the Bdtichb, Til? Afghans Ifekavvd very quiet[y for a time; 
but Hldr Ali, who had now established himself firmly upon the 
throne, and required ro be trented with some reject, began 

1 Lkrih clau:M’« occur tn Article VI r of the Treaty, The rjrit wtli as toIlgwH : _ 
1 11 is Majfj+tj i he Stab »f Pfemi* to nbfitnia liEitafk-r fmm fill JutErr^ren^ 

with the intern I affitln of Af^hani.^an, It If* promts to rkur^npu]^ 

tliL- indepewdaiH'e of Hera! id I <■( the wtuoJia of Af^hflninian + jim-J nnver to 
JUtei»|ri fo interfere with tiro fn do puritan of thww SUitis.* The second clou** 
mn thus l 1 In wo of diffcrmeitfi arMr^ bftwwfL the (hweftLorent of fVntEa niHl 
tho coauiHea of JJeml utd Af^meSAmn, the Pmhm ihr^mmc-nt an^ea to 
ti lf« them for ftrijoaiiTioiit tn tho friendly office* ®t tb* British and 

trot to Like tip nnin tut lew the** frbndk office Call of affoot/ 
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seriously to push Kin claims. Ji was at this juncture that, fearing 
tli— war to which Lord Russell bad lent the of hi* 

suggestion, Ixrd Clarendon proposed arbitration. The offer was 
Accepted without much enthusiasm on either side, and in 1870 
Sir F. Goldsinfd t having received the appointment of Chief British 
(x}mmiBaioiier t left England to carry out the undertaking. JAtSli- 
cultii v and delay* having supervened, tie next yenr win? occupied 
in surveying and fixing a Ijuuudary between Persia and Beluchistim 
from 1 h»- .-“I to Jalk ; and it weus nut till 1872 that t II^- i \siuuie>]ou 
proceeded to Setslnn to examine the rival claims upon I he sp it* 

The story of the Commission and its labours has boon told T 
partly by General Goldsniid himself and his personal in^hituiir, 
Sir F Major (now Colonel) Euan SinilhJ partly by Dr + Bellow, 
fttiklhimii'- the well-known Oriental scholar and authority,* who 

Cnfnnii4- . ■ : 

■Jun in ncGomp&nuid General {after!vaids Sir BL) Pollock* (he 
latter being s--nt from India., for no very well ascertAitied 
re.isuEi, re, represent at iv.- of the Viceroy (L-rd Mayo). The cost' 
W3> a difficult one by reason of its eitraordtiiAry simplicity. The 
Afghiii] claim to SciaTan was very clear oral intelligible; il was 
based npoii aucicm dominion, during from the tine* of Ahmed 
Shah, the founder of the Afghan empire. The Persian claim welh 
equally clear and intelligible; it. was based upon mare ancient 
dominion still p reinforced by the very cogent argument of recent 
r&oornjuest and actual occupation. Here warn all the materials 
both for hard reasoning and fine casuistry« The difficulty was 
enhanced by the behaviour of the two Oriental Gommissioneiv* 
The iVreiaiT, Mirza Maasum Khan, was uifcdisguiscdlj hoaEile from 
the start, and throw every pussiblo obstacle in the way. The 
Afghan was not modi more practicable, Finally, having eon* 

dacted such local surveys and inquiries sis were p^ible, Sir l\ 
Goldiudd, Finding it hopeless to do any business on the spot, was 
obliged to retire to Teheran, where hifl arbitral decision, after a 
good deal of hesitation and cavilling, was nit Hied by the Shah. 

Broadly -qleaking. General Goldsnud found it advisable to 
distinguish between two Santana, which h»- called respectively 
Seintan Proper and Outer Seistan. 3 The former In? defined a* 

* Etirtrrn iVrWii^ fatrddCFtlM 2UE- 

1 Ifrr.ini Mu-.<<■{*(** Mmtm+l*TZ(pflliah& Vub)\caiU*n%m*l F*vm IS? lnd**M 
to tb/ Thru, 

1 FW Id* own *cooant ia n iias^r* cTiiitivd ‘ Joiini^v frum Uimdcr-Alihti tv 
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the region bt^wet’ii the Nnizar on the north and tlm main lateral 
canal rakf-n from the iMmumL in order to irrigate Sekuhn and 
FiriUton f he neighbouring villages on the south, find extending 
bfSnUtMi from tin old and true bed of the Helmund on the east, 
to the fringe of the Hatuuu and the Kph-i-Khwajah on the west. 
Tib dim he estimated ur Liol) square! ndlra* and its population at 
to, i iQU, JU, i K>« J of w ho ni w i-re Seistnnis , 1 l G,« m n t Perfiian-speak?n g 
settlers, and IN*iH)U Beludii nomads. Outer Selstan was the 
country on the right bank of the Hr] mu ml from its kko^inoath on 
the north to Badbor on its qpper waters on the fonth. His 
decision may l«s summarised thus. He gave Seiatan Proper to 
Persia, and Outer Seiafcau 10 Afghanistan* The boundary Ijotween 
the two waft drawn as follows: From the Sinh Kuh (Black Menu- 
tain), which is the eastern I sound Ary of the Persian district of 
Nrhbondan* along the southern fringe of the Naizar to the left 
hank of the Helmuud; thence up the river to a paint about n mile 
above the great bund or dam at Kohak ; 7 after which it consist! of 
a line draw n from thin point in a *oulh-«e*Lerly direction to Ihe 
range Kyh-Malek-i-ftinh. which in the northerly caufcmnatioiv of a 
line of mouti tains that bound the Zirrah desert upon the west. 
Here the dititrEcl af Sri.man terminated, and the award was con¬ 
cluded. South of this point is the indeterminate and unobserved 
line to Jalk w hich I have previously mentioned. 

Hampered as he was by instructions almost incujmhlo of 
execution* impeded by systematic obstruction, and owing a definite 
[ndr|H?u> ^ Ui± onJ y to the foresight which indued him to complete 
hiii local surveys before the Indian members of the 
bii«OR appeared upon ihe ncene, General Goldartnd may 
b' congratulated upon having been able to formulate a decision 
at all. To the independent observer it undoubtedly appears 
that the Pcirimis were the gainers by Ids award ; for they 

Mmihfstl by fkbUaii/ Lii the Jtimmttf fAr RM^S. f to! iffl}. pa 

(i 

1 Sir M- Htwlinwn mj*: 9 Th& tmEofiftnnii are Persians of tike purest Artoa 
type. Ib tari- the only man rvprcrcntaliYra »f I hr. eld ArLoq race to hit found in 
tv™k arc lb* Rclrtiuibi ar.rl this Jacuhidf* of It j? rut ; tha Iah^h™^. phypstaJ 
■ppwmnw.and general clmraefcrLulJc# of tbe JVrsuuu of IbtAetaimenLii period 
being belter pre-i rrctl In ihb cPUtlviB^ omur *-f the fcmpLfe thjin in nm utlwr 
locals [j. p 

* Tli Ui Unm* known i mli fTert fct 3 j iss th« A inlrX Ihe $riitu p anti the Ko]jaSc 
Lined, is li prat dyke built men** (he rfw with tmuirfek bmcd»t$ h nakefc. unit 
cUy, In urder (y direr* Sts principal veinin□ into the Sektab* Caniil. 
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retained I lie only really valuable ami lucrative portion of the 
country—o portion to which tliev codd establish the double 
claim of undent possession and actual occupation- Had the 
mnrkation taken place ten yearn earlier, when lir*t they pressed 
for it, there can be no doubt that in the absence of the second of 
these claims the award would not have been 50 favourable Oj them 
A 5 if ultimately proved to I x?. Not withstand iug which fad*, they 
professed themselves extremely dissatisfied with the result, and 
looked upon the partition as an attempt To enrich an English 
vassal state, Afghanistan, at their expense. The Afghans, on their 
side, were annoyed at losing the revenue-paying part of the pro¬ 
vince, and Shir All is said never to have forgiven the Hriiinh 
Government tu consequence, Tie- award haw not been adhered to 
with absolute precision on (he spot; but, even if we concede to it 
a (hir amount of success, it still remains somewhat doubtful whether 
it is wise policy for the Indian < Government to undertake these 
chivalrous but thankless Commisaions, which arc apt to be rms* 
interpreted by both i^artieK, and usually leave a legacy of odium 
1 .hi hind them. 

The chief town of Persian *SeIstuu is Sekuhn (the Three Hilly), 
21 ? called from three clay hills around and in part upon which the 
p reMnt town Is built. At the time of the Commission in 1872, it 

aduimifi- consisted of about mud Lut$. not more than halt ol 

which were then nr are now inhabit,d, The population in 
entirely engaged in agricultural pursuits, the town being situated 
in the moat ]>roductivr part of the province. Ah 1 have before Eait.1, 
however* ihe mltidni&tnitivc and military head-<|iinrrerH are nt 
Naaratabad (called Narimbad by Golds mid), where live* the deputy 
Governor ofthe Amir of Kain, and where is stationed one of the two 
infantry regiments, nominally l.t)0O T but actually h*si than 8UW 
strong, which are raised in tin- entire province; ua well an a small 
force of cavalry and a few gun*, Service i* for life, and i^ hereditary 
in the fa mi lavs supplying I he sold ien?. They are armed with morale- 
loading rifles of Persian tnatm fact ore, and are supposed to get a new 
uniform every fU'eond year. Their pay h reported to Ijc Irma# 
( 12 #.) and 71 trMiiia of wheat yearly, and when on service in Sci*imi 
rations oJfco.* The capital of Afghan Seiatan is Oiakhansnr or 

1 Ttir« fifrnrw, which dal* fmm oam^poml with the iru.D<.-f»l 

of tbs LnfuUt. Yiite a. later (hflptct on tk* Feisiiia Army, Hitt pnvuwnt 

la ihj doubt tui tiajihafiirfl as tin isjinm. 
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' ifingJiousnr (cnll.'ii by Cunolly CLuknasoor. mul by 1’orrier Sheikh 
Nasoor), iiiustnl on fbn Khash or Khushk It ml, flu* eastern con¬ 
fluent of the Helm mid Jagrmji. 

ftofon* tlit- despatch of tin English Com minion, the number of 
European travellers who bod penetrated to Seta ton and had left 
Knrcm.au tl,, y ntcord of their explorations was exceedingly *mnl!, 
irjii.n. rH jjj ]yi)y Gaptoins Grant (who wns afterword® murdered 
by robbers on the road lietween Baghdad and Kemianshiih} and 
Christie (who was kilted while gallantly fighting with the Persian 
an mv against the Russians at A stain In a in 131*2) ami Lieutenant 
(afterwords Sir Heniy) Porringer were deputed by Sir -1. Malcolm, 
then contemplating his third mission to the Persian Court, to explore 
Mekran, Helnohititan, and Seistnn. The journal of Captain Grant 
was published twenty years later. Christie's and Pottingers travels 
into Uelnchistiin left the reading public the richer by the admir¬ 
able look of the elder writer. 1 Leaving I’ottitiger at Nushki 
Christie marched northwards through Seistnii t« Herat; and mi 
abstract of his journal (which was never separately published) iu 
incorporated os an appendix in Pottinger's work.* In 183f> a young 
English officer, Captain Edwnnl Conollv, accompanied for surveying 
purposes bv Sergeant Cameron, made a tour through the country, 
and added immensely totbe exiting store of knowledge,* lip was fJl- 
bim! a few years later by Lieutenant R. Lix-ch, whom* less exhaustive 
but oomplemontary information was published in t in* same journal . 4 
In 13-H Seiston claimed its first European martyr. Dr. F. Forbes, 
already well known for successful explorations on thenortb-westom 
frontier of JVraio, munched to lleshi d, and from there by Turhat-i- 
Haidert, Birjnnd, and Tablais to Setatnn, where he was murdered hy 
..Hie Ibrahim Kban, chief <>1 fjish Jiiwain. A somewhnt incoherent 
account of the incident was given l.y his personal attendant, and 
appeared in the • Journal of the R.G.8.’ for 1844.* Thirty years 
Inter the members of the Boundary t'onuninduu. when travelling 
in iSeistnn, came across the very murderer, who was then chief of 


‘ Twrl * ij » i ta h w t rtfin. m*4 Si*dr. U x <$j r ) H, 1'otttainr. 191 ft 
■' ii.Tijc, fip. IOft- 111 . 


P nt,ll “ nrtt T1V( ‘ F"*P c r* rn (III! tkt A,iat,r .shirts ,</ Jlrmtal 

Hjc rim eblill.Ml 1 Sketch at tlie Mirnkwl OcepmpJ.y ai ftjjjL'm,* with a mitn. in 
r* is ’ ( l f l ° X «’* 7,w - 72 « ; tbl -’ wcoiwl. entitled ‘Journal kept while TiwtflW j u 
In ml. x. ( 1 M 1 ), P p, UIS-WO. 

■ i /^^(v ti-N.fP, ( /.vtofc,,. wiiaim(i4> iPPk u i j n . 
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I -hakhaTi^ur, and hi-nnl si. trin- account of the tragedy. Ibrahim 
KlmnwnH.it appeared* j* savage* kind of k«nrUii a iaii T 

much given to ckttrrti# ami hhmuj (intuitieating drinks), and In* 
hurl ihot Or. Forbes while hunting wild fowl on the lake,* 11 a freak 
of sport tvs mebri ot ion + l About the same time anot hr you i ig t >lfiee,r* 
Lieutenant Fbttinson, approaching the Hetnunid from the Afghan 
Bide, explore! its coarse from Iftmuiodawer to r in- Stiisinn Like r He 
too wa^ killed a year or two Inter in an out break at- Kandahar, fol¬ 
lowing upon tlie Kabul tragedy. A few yeans Inter —via. lit I Mo- 
the French officer Farrier was lit Seisfcftti* of which he has left a 
description in his interesting boot* 1 KInnsitoff the Uu^ian, who^e 
services to science are not enhanced by hi^ jealous depredation of 
the labours of any English predecessor in the same field* was here 
in I8£9, a nut] crossed the Desert of Lut to Kerman. This wa- the 
sum total of European travellers who hud left any record of Septan 
prior lo the de-patch of General Goklsnud and his colleagues. 4 

1 now approach the subject to which 1 have hitherto l*>eu 
leading up, and whose existence I have indicated by the title 
which I have given to thin chapter. The 8erslaii Question t 
iiiuJ'rtf however! is not the old question of the 1 mundane or of 
the rival claims of iVrsia and Afghanistan. It is the 
future question of the part, if any that Beisrnn is likely to play or 
is Capable of playing ill the politics of Cent nil Asia, and ill the 
diplomatic or military strategy of Russia and Great Hi itain. 
Inspection of the map with the aid of a pair of conipa-s *s will s-lmw 
that the province of Sdatan lii-- about midway In--tween Meshed 
and the sea. Its hiloaHnu, therefore* tonfititn 1e> it a sort of 
advanced outjMjHt, ot KJioraft&n, an well as a t^n^r me./ie 1 h rough 
which anv power desirous of moving southward-, from Milled, 
particularly any power flin-t is covetous of an outlet upon the 
Indian Ocean, must pass; and through which must equally 
anv pow*‘j* desirous of reselling Khorasan and Meshed from a soiiih- 

1 J*w* thr I*im t* f*r Tifrtt* pp. 21T-1C11C. Campons te&T* Pn ittf P p* BIT- 

* /rtr^rn raffr, ti'i i- ijtI EL 

1 Wmmrf d? U Parti* mfridumtik d# I'. t#ir pp 1 G 3 -I&I 

1 Feta trLHiL'm ncwnnl of ftfltMtaii, Other tbn(l theil Kflttdot'H iu l3ie RejMirta 
of LboOoldflnld Caauni^fljoD* rid* tiM** tid. JWSIL pp- l"<L 1W.3WX I HTT); mid 
PrtrrauiA n b * MittMIwi&m (1W73J, pp- HQ-1M j (IfiTH pp. 53-U3 ; (1NTT). pp ^ 
iff <l£7 •)» up. 

* I hsv*- nE^-wty public lied si brief Ual verr rmirk*H*ed fUjlcuiettl of I lie cflM 

In Rnwia in pp. SlfMSl. 
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easterly direction. The farmer aspect of the case indicates its 
value to Raisin, the latter to tireftt. Britain. 

Scist&n presents to Uu&sin a positive rutd a negative value ? of 
which it i& difficult to my which In the more important. Should 
ViJiieto she at any time find it pollrir or necessary to absorb 
KhOTfiBau^ t.ho possesion of Sri titan would give hor the 
whole ad d not the northern portion only of that province. It 
would further establish her in a position nf close and almost: im¬ 
mediate proximity to the advanced Indian frontier in Betuchistan. 
At present, there intervene between her own anil the Indian holder 
500 miles of Afghan territory, which, though presenting not the 
slightest physical obstacle to advance, are tenanted by wild tribes 
nusi'li attached to their own independence, even if uninspired by 
my loyalty to their sovereign.. In other words, advance through 
Afghanistan means hard fighting with Afghani by whomever It la 
undertaken, Solemn ongagement 9 would have to be broken, great 
forces collected, and daily risk incurred, while such an adventure 
was in course of execution, Du the other hnnd T should a Russian 
force, desirous— 1 wi13 not my of invading Hindustan, Wausi- wo 
' i i r 1 net at present called upon to discus any such rein of >- pos¬ 
sibility, hut of acquiring a position menacing and coutiguDos To 
BindiiNtan, late up its quarter? 1 in Sektan, I he nltove-meiiticnieiL 
peril t> are thcreljy one and nil avoided, no A tigh?-RDSsian compact is 
I vi olat l, in»savage Afghans reqni re to la ■ fought. Tl ie forwa n 1 fin. mf ie r 
of Rossi a would be brought over -300 miles nearer to the advanced 
frontier of India ; and the change in position would involve n pro¬ 
portionately greater anxiety, outlay, and peril to the loiter. 
Russia would be unlikely to march even from Scistan against 
Quetta; but she would have unlimited opportunities from this 
hose of intriguing with tinii^-fn>ntier tinlses, and of nibbling at 
Bcluchklnii. Esm far her [Nation against Afghanistan wonld be 
Strengthened m also self-evident. Russia m Khurasan m teni 
Russia nt Herat; and Russia in Seistan would mean Russia at 
Sebrewur and Famh oh well, the two most important strategical 
points od tli o march from Kent to Kandahar. 

1 do not for the moment lay rtre^s upon the other aspect of 
the positive value to Btifaita nf —via. Facilitating her rip- 

prcwich to the southern — became T f^mme that a Russian pert 
qjKui the Person Half or the Indian Ocean would no more ba 
tolerated by any English minister or government than would an 
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Eaglidi port OB the £aspiAn by any Gw. It in true that. Hu^ia 
turns longing eyes towards a maritime outlet. rm the Hiath, and 
that of the two methods by which she trait poaribly attain thisn*to s 
■ -ticftiEiclitiii' , nt i n a sou r hpr]y i1 i root i > m fremi Meshed cm 1 S ■ i > r; L n 
one* Thfe frict is of course mi addition to the pnosjurctive value of 
Weistan in Ru^ian eyes^ hut it postulate a condition of affair* m 
remote, and I would fain hope so inconceivable, that I will not 
expend words upon, ite further examination* 

The negative value of Septan to Russia is the inverse asp act of 
ite positive v a l tie to Great Britain* In other words, Russia would 
s like to get held; of Seistan herself, in order to prevent 

6mL Pei>tnii from being got hold of by Great Britain ; and 

|jecaus£ t in The latter event t not only would the ambitions 
and far-reaching schemes that I have sketched be frustrated, but 
England would be in n position very seriously to menace the 
Asiatic status of her rival* Let me explain. I have already in 
t he previous chapter indicated the acute commercial warfare that is 
now being waged between Russian and Anglo-Indian merchandise 
in Khomsam 1 have shown that the ml vantage which she derives, 
and will continue to derive in increasing degree, from the Trans¬ 
caspian Railway enabled Russia to flood the markets of North-eastern 
Persia with her nmnuthctnres, and to undersell her sole com pet itor, 
vis* British India. in the bmm of Meshed. I have shown that n 
critical ejKich has Ijet^n reached, and tbar without gome help, in the 
aiiapf of mcrea^d facilities of traiwjjort or shorter and cheaper trade 
routes, Anglo-Indian commerce id ust in the long run bo vanquished. 
The one means by which the latter could compete cm nearly even 
terms with her rival would be by adopting her rivals tactics—by 
pushing forward a mil way on the south to match the Transcaspian 
Railway ou the north, by conveying the manufecturea of Bombay 
as are conveyed the manufactures of Moscow, not Robly on mule- 
I lack and camel-bock over vast distances at crushing expense, hut 
hy the potent auxiliary agency of steam, Such a mil way starting 
from India must point, ns its first objective, to Smstau. 

The commercial imp usance of such n bim will not, I think, W 
denied, as bringing India into closer connection with the bazaars 
of Khurasan. Not leas obvious, however, would lie the 
strategical advantage, aft enabling England to occupy h 
H atiking position in defence of that Afghan territory 
which ^ho bfi'i undertaken to safeguard, atid an preventing thoso 
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cWulnpn tin* MiiWi-.viio ettTth-hnnjpr wliicli I Imvp sketch ad* 

and wliidi might be fraught with peril to the lmrm'uium£ ridatioiiK 
bet iveen the two empire*. Here I will pause ; and will not go mi 
to suggest that, if a commanding necessity CVflF aroaa, *och a posi¬ 
tion might vury etfhctively lie utilised by mi Indian: unity for offence* 
because I am loth to imagine n situation in which British or Indian 
(soldiers will over again be required to march in fighting order 
through Persia, or be forced into a policy of aggressive retaliation. 
The map. however* will assist tile reader to form hiaown jndgitieifi. 

There remain, however, (wo finest inns of practical inportanb* 
—vi35, the engineering possibility of conJitraeting such u line, mid the 
probable returns that might be equaled from the cmmtry 
SjP 1 ***" opened up. If the map be inspected, the physical con- 
iM-iUtiw i iyur 0 f the region will suggest that the most natural* 
though by no means the shortest, method of reaching Scistan is by 
the valley of the Uelmtmd from I ■ iri^lik or Kandahar. The greater 
part of this distance—nMnely. that from H&Burpift below the con- 
flue nee of the Argnnduh to Rutlkir, a distance of IdU miles — is 
local ]v known ns Hie Gartnael, or Mot. Region, identical with the 
Garne r of Softthero Pelvis. No part of this unhappy neighbour- 
hood has suffered more from the pashms of man than the tiarmsel. 
In olden times it was the h.vih.' of active cnltivution, and the site 
of brnw and populous cities. Brigands, outlaws?, and the stormy 
trail of armies have converted it into a sandy and unters anted 
desert. But the testimony of those who have explored it, notably 
of Or. Bellow, who marched this way from India with General 
Pollock, is euthitsiastir ro the postdlrilitM* of recuperation, This 

is what he says:— 

Thts valley everywhere bears the marka of fortuer prosperity and 
popobtioiL ltd ^.i «il u extremely fertile, and the command of water 
ia unlimited. it only requires a strong and jt^t Government to quick I v 
recovttr it* lost prosperity* and to render it a fruitful garden* crowded 
with towns and villages In unbroken succession all the way from Sistan 
to Kendn.Sirir. Under n civilUed Government there is net a doubt 
that Gnrmsol would soon recover its pristine prosperity, and then this 
part of the Hcknund valley would rival in the salubrity of its climate 
that, of the Tigris at Baghdad. When the curso of anarchy ansi hvw- 
Uwn‘£3 is replaced io thi* region by the blcwngs of pace rtlc! order* 
then Uarmstl will once more become the seat of plenty. The advancing 
: cirilit&tioii of tin* West must someday paafitfute to this neglected comer. 
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and till- children’* children of its pi-rcsent juliHhitaats may live to hear 
thfl railway wlikt lc echoing over Uiy.Ir now desert 

On the other h:nid t the chiHren’e children* who nro probably by 
now beginning to be bom, may live and die too without hearing it 
nt all ; and for this reason. A railway down the rielmtmd hh jiiik 
a milway in Afghanistan; and ns the Amir of that country has tmr 
yet been persuaded to allow a yard of mils to be laid in lu« di- 
minions, and as, were such permisskm forth com i tig, other and more 
important schemes would probably be fin=fr undertaken, the pxnnd*- 
crhildren in the Garni sol nrny perhaps after all not hear the whisrh- 
in their time. 

But there reimmts another line of advance, shorter because inmv 
direct, and free from the above impediment, Ijecanxe it need not 
nm through Afghanistan at idf Jt must bo remainln-n-il 
that the Pislijn Railway system of Great Britain hnsnnvr 
becu push'd forward to a point on the northern face of the 
Khwajuh Anmm range* that that range has been pierced by n tunnel, 
and that the present terminus Chnmnn, is on the open plain, let* 
than seventy miles distant from Kandahar, Sow a line drawn 
from this frontier railway, whether at its termination or at some 
point short of Chamon, to Srie&an. will be found to jmlew through 
Baluchi—fe. allied territory solely, and according to the n po! at 
which it strikes the Heluiund valley, so would its transit of the 
desert lie extended or abridged, The point of deviation usually 
suggested b^iat ofNnflhlj f from which to the fttnd-PiflMn Railway 
o t Cliaiuan is lets than mo hundred miles, at Quetta W- than 
ninety, and at Darwnzs than eighty. Across the desert from 
N unhid to the Hdinund no physical obstacle* arc encountered. 
Fnrnu the engineer's point of view the difficulties to be confronted 
would not be comparable with thosr- so easily overcome bv General 
Annenkc-ff 

We can conceive, without anticipating, a condition of sdhiira 
under which there need be no rivalry between the Afghan and the 
Vivim* Sdnchi routes, bat which would admit of thr Iwst line 
vf Aljfiuuqbeing followed, through whichever territory it ran ; and 
that would be the free acceptance by Afghanistan of ei 
British protectorate. By some this step baa been recommended 
as the only logical corollary, os assuredly it would be the most 
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practical coucIumop, of the previous phases of Augfa-A%buu rela¬ 
tionship. Given such a protectorate* and England would nofc 
na |y i M .fore long l>e to run her iron nib whew mid whither 
she pleased in Afghanistan—i* line to th* P«c»ian frontier being 
obviously one of the first that in itwh a case would demand const- 
dcration-—but, with the Afghans acting in concert with the British, 
in id with Russia and Great Britain (sm ac hgpMM they would bo) 
ootermiiiona powers, the objections which I have else whore ho 
strenuously urged against n junction of the Indian and Russian 
mil wav tiVEstt'tits in AJghaniatiu, and which 1 continue to hold, 
would be minimised, if they did not disappear. For in such a 
CMCt the buffer having vanished, the two empiric would stand 
chi-i-k by jowl in A-in* as do Russia and Germany lu Europe; 
England wonld he as much committed to defend Balkh or Bond aa 
she is iif>w com patted to defend Portsmouth nr Bombay j and the 
respect ive tall ways of the two powers would have a tendency sooner 
or later to bo united. Such a coiisnmmrvtLiin, however, even if 
realisable* is as yet for distant.. It can only arise in the event of 
an ^dependent Afghanistan—-which is the justification and out¬ 
come of our present policy—prtwing to be impossible; and ui our 
in ability to venturi" any prophecy upon data >o precarious! onr 
plans must be 0 instructed m as to harmonic with a more im¬ 
mediate future. 

When we approach the question of the quality of the country 
opened up by a Boloehi-Farriftn railway, presuming it to t>e con- 
MJLitary strutted under existing political conditions, we advance 
eritidMn j f ,tQ a region in which the most con dieting evidence U 
forthcoming from our authorities. From the strategical point of 
view then" arv‘ sown? who say that such* a Una would be vulnerable 
}u*th fmm the north and wv4. There are others whn find iu the 
deserts on either ride nf the llelmuml, and in the Heimnnd itself, 
an ampV protection* I nm not hare concerned to engage in the 
strategical controversy* because there has probably never been a 
strategical railway since locomotion by steam was discovered about 
which the professors hmvr not held diametrically opposite and eon- 
tradiclory opinionst. It was so with the Tran Caspian Railway, and 
St, would he so with a Niiriiki-Sehtaii railway. Nor am I even 
concerned to discus the strategical aspect of such a railway at all* 
because 1 iuu not a soldier* and shall probably be told that I am 
talking of wlmt 1 know nothing about; although i may, in passing* 
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that to my vision the miliinty advantages of 

Hsii’h a Iiiir H wntild appear to be considerable. I prefer, however, to 
tn^t is as n cnmrai'rrial ^clierae, and to rasnnii 1 ihut a subscribing 
public, as well as generals and coleumb, wish to be able to form an 
opinion. 

We will suppose, therefore, that our railway lins reached 
SeintaiL Wbat will it find, and wka± will it do when it gets there? 
HotiUt There are some who protest that the features of tin* 
oiumuh count re are hopelessly unfavourable to commerce or 
colonisation, They paint lamentable pictures of the physical 
amenities of Selslan. Ttere is a famous wind called the /fud-i^id*- 
W^Vf-rur (or wind of 120 days), which blows Htomlily there from a 
nnrrh-wesferly direction in the months between March and August, 
In clining soon after sunrise, abating at midday, and attaining its 
maximum strength after sunset, There is also a particularly 
bumble kind of By that bites and oven kills hordes by its bib*. 
At time** of the year the climate, owing tit the extant of nmrsEi 
water stagnating under the sun, breeds fevets and ngue. The 
fai'j- the country is Apr to lx* Ifended ; and CAraEDiribdioa is 
only kept up by the precarious method of tut! tot, a kind of raft 
nmde of reeds lashed together ami strengthened by tamarisk 
states. 1 These critics even go ho far as to include iho whole 
country iu tlie scope of their truculent denaneinliun. and to ask 
wherein lies tlie beauty or tlie money value of reed-beds, ami sand¬ 
hill*. and swamps. 

f/efts sweeping* beOfcuKe tatter informal, and worthy of careful 
examinarjnn (by reason of the nnerpiailed posit Jon of it r author j, 
Sj T ii. although imthvmi ruble in character, is the opinion that 
J iaa been expressed by Sir H. linwlinAoiu He has written 

as fallows:— 

Though possessing great natural ndvsEiiJi^^i, the province of SeLstan 
H in its present aspect, a wretchedly unhealthy country, only Imbitable 
for n few lEiontha in the year. and hardly worth the expunge of govern¬ 
ment ; while in regard to it* strategical value, which in the punt of 
view tlmt has been chiefly regarded in Indio, great misapprehonfiiufj 
prevails. Si fer from Sdstau 1 icing, an has been ?.(i> often stinted, u 
convenient base for aggression upm India from the westward, it is id 
every respect inferior to Herat for that purposed To the south and 

1 Fur a deiCripUnn and Ellu->iraliiin. tide RvU(Jw> Ffum the fad*$ fe fkr 

p *tf. 

p This is title; W #ttj]po*Eng It 1* i bought (tarixablc by nth invaArrfor prlitical 
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southeast it in bounds by on itupn^bk dt^rt \ while to tli* wist it 
possesses one single Uni- of communication along the Ilvlrnund, con- 
hnipirsl iitkd ilh&up plied, and expos'd to a flank Attack from the 
north Yard throughout its whole extent from SoinUn to Kandahar. 
Supposing indeed, the Afghan* to be in strength at Herat, Fnrrah t 
or Zorn in Dawer, it would ht quite impossible for a Fendan army to 
inarch along the Hdnumd from Soistan to Giriahk. The only military 
value of So is tail consists in its abundant supply of camels for carriage - 
ATkd these animals ait! for the moat pari m the hands of the Ik during, 
who are Afghan, ami not Persian dependants, and who might thus 
be Available for our own purposes, though hardly for those of our 
enemies.* 

If if? permissible to point nut that, although the author of the 
above paragraph fortunately still living, it wa< written at u 
time (1875) long anterior to more recent developments, and with u 
view- to condition* which no longer exist* The question discussed 
by Uawllnscm in dealing with the strategical controversy is lim 
chnuce afforded to I Yuan of invading Afghanistan fronj the hoft* 
of Sristen- 4Mid this lias tso relation whatever to th- 1 m-w problem 
created by the appearance of Russia within striking distance of 
Herat, A Beraian army in now sMot ua likely to invade Afghanistan 
oh it Lh to march against St, Petersburg, Bat what Persians or 
Afghans would not t or could not do, European armiesopemting fmm 
railway bases may* and since 1885 alone it nmy be ^id that 
any previous military criticism upon Seblai) has already become 
obsolete. 

To the jeremiads of those critics who represent gauton 
(parodying the phrase in which Persia as a whole was once 
rivoar described*) us consisting of two part« T a desert under 
f water and u desert above water, must lie apposed the 

I tEtwnT evidence bath of history and of existing facts. If rheir 
turtkUir verdict be true, how comes; it that this? province 
once so famous for its magnificent fertility, its dense population, 
and its splendid rith-s ? What must be said of the square miles of 
ruins still encumbering the ground? Fertility in Persia is almost 
solely depend®t upon water stipp!_v; and* here, abL^ among 
FerKian provinces, us eduugli water not merely to Ell grot ~.w.u 

tmon* t® l«rt Mm* ■>■«#* « SfdMu t* n w_ . . 

already Mi|Blred t»w ot llrn&t. whfti then J 
‘ /tort* Is lAr &uf, jp. ilfi, 

- *P*™b con.uuof two put* : idmtt witb wilr. ul, a«*rt without 
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Ag large os risers„ a nil a network of smaller ditches and d]fiw } 
but also very frequently to run to waste in swamps and 

Icigoons. Lot m however* quote the opinion of ey^wifcuesw* 
upon the actssal capacities of the soil. lit i> what Fcmer laid 
in 1845:— 

SeiuUui k n fiat country* with b<«re ami thvre -scims Inw bills. One* 
third of the aurf&cc of the soil h «imposed of moving fluids and the 
other two-thirds of n compact wind mixed with a little clay* but vary 
rich in vegetable matter* mid covers 1 with woods of the Ucaarisk, 
a^Au, and nnd reeds* in thr midst of which there ia abundant 
pasture. The detritus and slimy soil which a deputed on the land 
after the a: muni inundation of the llelmu^l fertilise' it in a re¬ 
markable manner* and this ha* probably been the cae<' from time 
immemorial: at any mtc T the number of ruins on the bunks would 
lead one to suppose so. 1 

To tbb let me add the opinion « fc J Eir l 1 - ftoldsniid:— 

The soil k of proved fertility. Whisat or barley w» perhaps, the 
staple cultivation; but peas, bean*, oilwftk and cotton an? akfl 
grown. Melons and wnter melons, especially the latter, are abundant . 
grating and Fodder are not wanting. By means of the canals in their 
ordinary course, and by occasional inundation** a system of profuse 
irogation is put in force,,, which, with an industrious and A contented 
population* should be productive of moat extensive grain cultivation* 

Finally, to both may lie aided tlm testimony of those who have 
visited SektftD since tha Boundary CommmsiGU, and who report 
that Ete resources have already boon wonderfully augmented, and 
that its capacities of product ion under a more scientific system of 
irrt^Btion are enormous- The future of hektan depends indeed 
upon the application of hyimolical skill to the course and overflow 
of the Edmund, The river nuiv runs northward* and spends it- 
self in superfluous swamps. There k nothing in the lie or in the 
levels of the land to prevent it from being turned soqtkwurd. and 
entirely devoted to cultivation* 

Not should a concluding bur most important ccmadentum I** 
forgotten. Though railways will not come in PiEdfl with ibe* head¬ 
long rapidity that some imagine, and though it k net 
lurptr desirable in many parts thai they sdiOEild* yet most of tit 

' Jwm took forward to a time when there will !*< some more 

rapid ait-aits uf communication between the great cities and trade 

* Sounryt. p ^6. * JmMtfOl * GS.. t«L silii rl II, 73. 
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centres than is provided by dilapidated horses, laborious camels, 
and acre-backed males. We contemplate a day when, whatever 
lx? the transverse comiminical ions from north to south, the main 
cities in the centre* from Kenuatst-hah in the west to Kerman in 
the east, shall bo united by steam lines, following the direction of 
the valleys and surface depressions, whose general iridimLlion is 
almost without, reception in a favomubln direction—vis* from north¬ 
west to ponth-rast. Prom a trunk line so dcsij^nedj with which 
mud tiltimatdy lie connected the Indian system, a Berntan rail¬ 
way would b j bnt a slight and that a natural diversion to the 
north. At the same time connection with the sun would be 
established by 21 line running cither tnd Hampnr to Chnhbar. or 
rrVr Regan and Mitiab to Gwndvir* or r if a more easterly port lx a 
requ i red in Reliu-h, i.e, British pn.tee ted territory* to the excel¬ 
lent harbour*) of Pttsni or Kahnafr. Indeed, if the Sind-Pt&hiii or 
Bcdau Raihvay to the present Indian frontier be considered, because 
of its liability to detraction by flood, an insecure hairis for \\ for¬ 
ward line to Seistan, the latter might perlmph start into indepen¬ 
dent existence ns n purely Hduch rnilrond from the coast, through 
Panjgur towards the Persian frontier, while some authorities have 
recommended the connection of such n Line with the Indian system 
by a railway from Kurrachi ill rough Afekrnn. The Indian Ocean, 
in correspondence with each a railroad, would then play the part to 
Eastern and Sou*li-Eastern Persia that the Caspian &►*, in corre- 
t| ton deuce with the Transcaspian Railway, does to the north-east; 
and the uomlumd power* of steam by sea and land would effect a 
revolution in n few years that may otherwise be awaited for cen¬ 
turies Perlmp^. to employ RclEew*& pbra^^, neither our children 
tier our childrens children will hear the whistle. But when wo 
nre long dead and gone anil forgotten, may be @omu ittuertinr 
reader of hooks may pick our volume from the (hilling siand of 
obsolete literature outride some antiquated shop in ri back street 
of London, mid congratulate tis, even in our graves, on having 
antidjialed and fondly endeavoured to promote what will then hr 
an achieved consummation. 











































CHAPTER X 

nioii mes hed tu Ieueran 
# 

Their L“. nothing which lift* yet be*n ^ntiireij by Juab by whiolj wi nm«h 
^pp&Di%!i h pn^lnced a* toy u good Lavom or inn. Dil Jgukrox, Bowctf't Lift 

IVrsicofi m\i f pucr, apparatus 

Huflu'E, £Vrrm^ Lib, L xsxvUl, 

Aftrh the serious political I discussions contained in the Ins!: twp 
chapters, it w i[| !j€ a relief to fluch of usy rentiers as have jibbed 
wttir 1 ! trough, if they have not altogether eroded, that ordeal, 
nr^n to turn to a chapter with mart* digestible contents. 

Having spent eight cLayw at ibshed, l starts] upon the 
IVtarau long ckujMtr ride to Teheran. The distance in given by 
the Persians;, and M therefore paid for by flat* i niveller, as 151 
ftiYMkh*. At the full complement of four miles to a fy^M, this 
would amotint to did min»s \ but, though the Khurasan f*trmkh is 
fumed, beyond all others for its odious and seemingly ine.thnustililo 
length* 1 a compliment in reality to the funereal monotony of the 
road — the (listunco (comparing my own estimate with that of 
previous vnyngera) lr tinder rather than aver 50 0 English mile*. 
It is surprising bow soon, if a man U" riding alone and have nought 
to distract him but fcho paces of hi* attn-d and tin; thought of hid 
deEtitiation, he can arrive at an approximately correct c/donlation 
of I bo distance he h cm ■■ring from dfage to stage- The route 
t between Meshed and Teheran is divided into twenty-four stugee, 
the podt-houses Udiig CMtahiished a? Jistanceft varying from 
to thirty miles, but averaging t wealy-tbivo miles apart, This 

1 ■ WIjjiI n fa ffrfkh is llinE of KKdruiad ! " a Traveler who bzv tolled 
from fnuiri» Deafly to ncinfft, md who can no lunger cling in hi^Jaded kiw bnt 
bj the prutijf in front of hsfl iaddlft, 1 Jlv Iba b^uil of thiu Prophet/ riM tmo of 
the purtj a* we awed mr boHln^groond , 1 tins renwl longer rtum ih-rs cntmUp 
of Chur* for mj beak ami my ka«* have Ion Uwlr fwlln®/ Then? t* ai» a frimi 
proverb, worthy of bolb|f quoted (Eumw’ Trawl* ittia /tol-hnrtt. ml. Hi, p. Iff), 
which w\* ihnt iius KLocnnnl /a™!* Ii u^rodlc** u tb* choicer of wonwa, 
and tbit !te who (hem must Uru dtrnif k dtb i bn.ken chim, 
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distance I accomplish wl in ths- coiiifortaUe time of nine days, 
doing an average of sixty mdei n dftj T but in reality combining 
days of seventy mile^ with Hhorter spans, This Lh slow rotlmr 
than speedy traveling f Ur iVrsia; 1 and ] afterwards became easily 
liubitimtrd to Joorrjcys of Etwenty-five to eighty miles in the (lay. 
Telegraph officials and residents in the country seldom do loss, ami 
frequently more. The pod which goes Lhrongii from Medied to 
Teheran without stopping, but with first ckini upon the horses nt 
each station, covers lilt 1 distance in from five to six day in Dr. 
Wills reports haying ridden from Isfahan to TVhemn, about -8U 
miles, in 4birty—nine and a half hours]; 9 whilst officers travelling 
by day alone and resting at night have accomplished 120 miles 
between dawn and leaving the saddle. 

Quick riding is indeed an accomplishment tor which the IVmans 
have always been fame tie, and notable records in which have been 
p , ^ achieved even by their kings* Alphas the threat. #00 years 
loramo ago 3 rod* from Shinix to Yezd in twcmty-eighfc and a half 
hoars, the Astronomer Royal being commanded to t ake the 
time. Malcolm gives the distance as eighty-nine farmtcfo t or #0# 
miles; 1 but, though modem measurements have reduced if to 22U 
miles, it wp still no mean pc d'ui nance* Aghu Mohammed Khan, 
the founder of tin- reigning dynasty, fleeing to Mar-anderau on the 
death of Kerim Khan Zend, rode from Shiraz to Iflfidmn —n 
distance, by whatever route, of not much under 300 mites-—in W* 
than three days. Fath All Shah, his nephew, upon succeeding to 
the throne, rode from Shims to Teheran, a distance of nt least 55* 1 
miles* in six days. Fraser mentions the cose of n Persian, Agba 
Bahrain, who kept the l>cst horses in the country, and who once on 
the same Arab horse rode Fmm Shiraz to Teheran in six days, Tested 
three days* rode back in five days, rested nine days, and ^rfortned 
the journey a third time in Seven days. 1 But the most remarkiible, 
the most suet nine d |>crromianre of which I have ever read 
wos that of the dragoman who. in I Sot, rode fmm Constantinople 

1 Anil yet l flnU a Fnrach ^Ftker (A* t** dr Viyop d m u» ifriKrt. par \u Coaite 
Up Sabrao, ji, £2a) *hu r IiavIi^ pi blind ihe fo-tavne^ ia Hid moiej k-t&tnely 

time 111 l*SS. wrtu** A iMKik to ftay thru tfroer&L Madwm ^jtprraecd SiSiuhl-U pui 
Atupefiorl with him 4 wton Uhi n l- jhL'rEc?mancB, arid uM him Mini an Et^sh oUtcer 
why tad tlene ihi' Jnurocrjr \to ten dnjf*, imi fallen scriqii^y ill in ctiFL^ueruxj E Sir 
II. ltawHoftun oats* mein It in mis 

* /Vrxwj <u /I /#, p. 206 . 

* A HVnfwV /fttrwy, vuL IL p 3113. 
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to Demavend (near T^hemn^ n total distance of l p 700 miles, in 
seventeen days, with the news of Napoleons escape If™ E\ha» 
On the other band, when there is tio purpose in haste, no rider can 
lie go slow ns a 3 Vrsiaiu If he Is nor proceeding at n headlong 
gallop, he affects a dignified crawl: and in the whole of my rkapar 
rules I never once met n native who was moving ft? more than a 
Foot-pflee on horseback. 

As this is the first occasion upon which 3 have required to <1>*~ 
sen l ie ch*tjfHtr riding from personal experience. and a* 1 subsequently 
Coai rode considerably over a thousand miles by the same 

jmarnoy means. ] may as well hero condense whatever ^f aberra¬ 
tion or soggestion I hove to make upon the subjects I bav^ already 
in Chapter £L (upon Ways and Meani) supplied all necessary in- 
formation as to cost and procedure. The basis ol calculation there 
laid down will show that tor four horses—self, gk# iawi, postboy, 
ftini tm 2 gnnre (for 1 duly purchased my OWti experience by taking 
on this occasion, but on this only, an extra l^ggaff/ animal, which 
cost me mEinv a hsird gallop in pursuit as well ns a proportionate 
loss of time)—my journey from Mcehed to Teheran cost tSOGIfriW 
nr, at the then rat* of exchange, about I7L exclusive of tips To 
the postboys mid payment for the use of quarters at night s 
amounting fu About m li± mure, aim! the cost of fowl ru ron/e T 
which will depend in each cast upon the amount of Tinned meat 
carnal by the traveller. The journey will not in any cu* coat 
over 2Uf. My sole companion and attendant upon I his journey 
wwa V\*r& i- Afghan gh*J*m (mounted courier or W■■-*) of I be 
British Legation at Teheran, who bore the imposing mime of Nadir 
Ali Khan, aud who was well ported in nil the tricks ot the road. 

The postal system in Persia, rtljoiir the Inauguration of which 
1 shall have something to imy later on, is under the su pen lit endcnce 
ai ljM ^ rf , r of a Minister of Posts; but as the present tenant of that 
Iw * nflee Imltb two other portfolio in addition, bestdeebeing 
President of the Council, it may bo inferred that ii is uotrcganled 
as one of romumudine importance. The Go^^ mmuiit allows him ft 
certain annual sum for the repair nnd equipment of every jjoht- 
house upon the Government rands, aa well as an annual allowance 
of barky and 6traw r m fodder for the horses. 1 r l lie Minister does 

1 Quite iTCuntlTthen* w*™ 172 dcronunant ant * 1 ^ TreMuf* 

allawaacL- wait ^0 intuit (Bl Ii**) 3 Scar for each,** well ** 10 iterrar* (ssearJy 
3 totnn) of barley, anil tho irnw wuoani <‘f tor horsi 1 *. 
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i\QX, however, work tile system himself- That would be a shucking 
viol Jit inn of all Persian usage* Each rend is formed to u publican, 
probably ftnno merchant or wealthy person, who pays a certain quih 
per annum to th^ .Minister Ebr the privilegu. Hr then provides 
the servants and normals at each station, jutd mab-s as much m+iuey 
out of the bnriue** an hr can : the only check upon Iiijh jMirsiinony 
b-ing the fear of losing his contract in favour of a higher ladder at 
the end of the year. If is not surprising, therefore, that the poate 
lioHHrs Sire mostly in a state of extreme and disgraceful dilapida¬ 
tion. or that the horses are aim mg the sorriest specimens of ihe 
equine race that were over fouled. The pystem is a vidoiifi our t 
and It Es hard to say whether tile traveller or the poor brutes 
whom ho ja compelled to flog along are the more to be pitied, 

1a*I me, however, endeavour to balance the pain** and the 
pleasures, if any there be, of chttj*ir riding, m as ro nrrive jit a fair 
Iw Verdi ct+ The system has been variously deficrilxd by 
. t,vn* dj« travellers ace* >rding to their tastes, endurance, arid fort une r 
r ^ UF as an exhilaration* a tedium* or a torture; aud there i& 
perhaps something to bo said for each opinion. Much, depends 
upon the extent to which the mad adopted is travelled upon, and, 
in consequence, supplied ; something upon the season nf ihr year 
or the weather ffluximtferad; a good deal qpoti thy lurk of the 
voyager, The route between Meshed and Teheran is but little 
traversed (except by pilgrims, who move in htpl*ih* 7 or caravans), 
aud there am accordingly not abriw five nr six horsey sometime* 
less, at ea£r h station. These l found to he for the most part, under- 
fed, broken-dowu, and emaciated brutes, with ilt-regulatcd pic^, 
and open sores on their hack* Hint sometimes made it almost im- 
battahle to bestride them, The bed that were supplied to mo 
would anywhere tiW be c.huwttfied at a low level of equine medio¬ 
crity. To ride t he worn was a penalty to which any fnUm* Dim t o 
might appropriately condemn hts most inveterate foe in the lower 
circle* of hell. ftul„-qaently T however- upon the Tohenm-.S Liras 
line, which h * more travelled upon aud belter provided, I found ri 
krgi-r number nnd a aujxiriat- quality of animals. They were 
generally tolerable and sometimes positively good; and j 

succeeded in covering by their means an average of between eiidit 
Mid nine miles in the hour throughout the day, when they invariiSlv 
cantered and sometimes galled, it can be imagined that a dnvi 
ride of from -eimtj to eighty mi!,, may Leer,mo quite endurable 
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nnd. under favourable condiricutB of climate, at times almost 
pleasant, Jn the Inat resort T however, more depends upon tlit- 
Ibr+uae of the traveller than upon any other consideration. If he 
cnn avoid dashing or competing with the Government jurat, which 
hns univeraa! priority of daim; if ho is lightly equipped himself 
and does not require many animal*; above all, jf he cun get ahead 
and hoop nLte.nl of any other party of travellers on the game road, 
he will fare passably wdL If ho is unlucky in any or all of them 
respect^ he will h ave Panda muttering deep and unrepeatable 
curses against a land of rascals mid jaded* Tlrnt this is the more 
common experience may perhaps bo inferred from I lie fact tliat 
the main enlace of a European"* life in Persia appears to Ik* tEae 
desire to cover a specified distance in quicker time than it has ever 
been 3ono before, A furious competition prevails. Where there 
h a telegraphic line along the route ihe win* conveys to anxious 
ears, the news of the rider's progress; and a man is seldom su 
happy, or leave* *o enduring a reputation, as when he ici 

cutting the record. 

At fchi* stage let me describe the ch<tptir-&hmt#h f audits meagre, 
but peculiar properties. Sometimes in the heart t sometime* eu 
^ the outfit irtti of a town or village, sometimes planted in 

jtejwj- tbdnla solitude upon the staring waste, but usually in 

the neigh bemrhood of water, i« to be seen a small rect¬ 
angular structure, consisting of four blank mud walls surrounding 
an interior enclosure, with a stunted square lower rising above tin? 
gateway, and a projecting seitiicireular tower or bartizan at eiu-h 
corner. The whole presents the appearance of a miniature mud 
fort. And such indeed it is intended to lie; for in a land till 
lately desolated by Turkoman forays, anil where promiscuous 
thieving is indubitably popular, every jKrtsessiou, from a palace 
down to an orchard, La* to bo safeguarded from attack, as though 
tins country were in a rtnte of open war. Entrance to the r/mj^rr- 
kftrtnah l> gained by a big wooden door in the gateway; ami 
when thU is; dr#ed if uii assailable except by ladders. Hiding 

into l be gateway, one observes n low seat or platform again rt the 
wall on either tide, and two doorways lending into dark and dirty 
rooms on the ground floor. The gateway conductn into the in¬ 
terior court, which is an open space about twenty to twenty-lire yards 
in length and twelve to fifteen yard* in width* In the middle is a 
elmhutm f or mud platform, usually occupied by fowls und filth, bur 
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designed for (iJ^wooslambcrs »f thetrovoUar in IlnJ manm/ur season, 
TV walla of the court, on two onJ Kmmfcunes on three Stdfifl, are 
pierced with holes or mongers, into which the chopped bwley, 
or hth, is placed lor the horses, and to which they an' Withered in 
tJio ynxm wnsther. In the interior of the two ride walls, how- 
ever, are long dark stables for winter use, uolighted save by the 
low door, trn ventilated, aud reeking with accumulated refuse. Iti 
one of these, ul"ttg with the horses, the postboys and attendants 



ttsnillv sleep, stretched uroimJ n low tirv. Tin- interior walls of 
fh<* court luvw nt one time or another Wu faced with pWter; Imt 
this hfri uniformly peeled off, and tin- entire fabric looku what, it is— 
mad* Ah the weary traveller rider jiu the cJutpirtki } or pegt-boose 
beeper, who sotnetimflii mti the oemblfuice of an official dre&s F 
comes out to meet- him, Eftg^r inquiries are exchanged aa to the 
>upply of fresh hordes in the a tables; and while these are beiiisi 
gratified or disappointed, the baggage h pulled olf tl m eshsuated 
boosts and piled up™ the n'J^hnirti^ and the English rider ettfstchen 
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Jiimsolf at full length or boil* a cup of broth or ten. Tit* Persian 
attendant takes a pull at the £aj£a?b which k always ready, mid the 
wearied animal*, stripped except. for their tattered iMirsedoths, are 
slowly walked op and down for ten minute* by the postboy, and 
finally marched off to water. In a quarter of an hour, if lucky, 
sometime* not for one hour or in-en two, n fresh batch uf hordes 
baring Won brought out, and the traveller having fleeted the 
best for himself, he will remount, and will once again pursue the 
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uneven tenant of his war. If. however t no frenli animal* an- forth 
coming, or if lie ha* Wen anticipat'd by same other voyager, then 
ei i* a i -a t he- in ost hear! rend mg ex pi ■ rit 1 lice of all. For* a Der a t ed i< ui * 
wait of perhaps Lwo hours, tin- same miserable brutes that have 
borne the burden of hi* last twenty-five miles' stage are brought 
out again to be tinretl and flagellated through twenty-dive mot*. 
I confer that my syriip&thh'* were? always with the beaut rather 
than with hi* rider; and considering the pitile^ daily, nav r almost 
bnnrjjr s task that is imposed upon tin—■- wretche d crocks, it wa* 
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sometime ii mapt'iB* to tin* time pefflomdoii, however extreme, 
could extract from them anything more than a hobble. 

But supposing thn traveller tu have reached tin- end of life 
(lay's journey and to have arrived at the post-bon^ wlu+re he pro- 
Tii^ faoj* poses* to P 3 *^ the what then ? The answer to the 

Ataiwb question is contained in the projecting square tower 
above the entrance gateway. Access thereto is gained by stair- 
wa « a of almost Alpine steepness, fashioned in the mud at the 
angles of the court inside. Clambering up these with difficulty, 
we I hr flat roof tilat runs right round ibe building. and Cud 

that the tower conmeto of: n single dinmber, which invariably has 
t-wo t sometime* three. doura (that are never known re^hut). and 
usually n couple of open window spaces in the walls, so that it tuny 
literally be said to stand 

Four-square to nfcj the wind* that blow. 

This is the bahkkh*tto£h t ur upper chamber, specially reserved far 
the comfort of foreign guests, and within ihi^ forlorn and wintry 
abode, which in not much h^s draughty than the rigging of a ahip* 
tlu’ wayfarer must spend tln j night. The Interior has at one time 
been plastered mul whitewashed. I is only decorative features are 
i\ number of shallow niches hi the walla, in which Persian visitors 
have sometimes scrawled the most fearful illuetrations, and occa¬ 
sionally, but not alw ays, a fireplace. Of furniture it is absolutely 
destitute. To have the floor swept clean of vermin, to spread a felt 
or carp i in the corner and one's sack of straw upon it, to buy fire¬ 
wood and light a fire, to stutT up the open windows mid nail 
curtains over the remsliaokic dours— all these are necc^iry and 
preliminary operations. Without which the dingy tenement would 
be simply uninhabitable, but which it is sometimes hard work to 
undertake in a state of extreme tfilFness and exhaustion after a 
long day's ride upon a freeing winter's night. Even so, thin 
ivJrial most L* sometimes too chill for endurance, and one k com¬ 
pelled to descend and seek refuge in the dank and cellar-liko 
Ei|iartiiu:Mits inflow, tn half an hours time, however, when the 
work has Wn doiie T an the genial w armth begins to relax stiff joints 
and weary liinbs T and as the mi noair puffs out its cheery steam, a 
feeling of wonderful contentment ensues* find the tmtstretched 
traveler would probably not exchange his quartets for a sheeted 
lied in Windsor Cnstle, Rut it U upon the following morning. 
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when, firottB^d at four or fire in the pitchy darWs* and amid 
biting colei hi- must get up to the light of a flickering candle* 
t1n v ris nn4 pack tip all Mb efFrate, cook his breakfast, and finally w 
the whole of his Ijagga^ 1 safely mounted In the dark upon the 
ptei^ds ie the yard be!ow\ (hot be sometimes tempted to think 
momentarily of pmrorta about gamp and candle®, ami to reflect 
t\mi then* are conjoint ions in life at borne. 

A word more about the Persian jHist-hor.^ fur a thru di m>. not- ride 
Imuli *i\Ty to Kvwty of these beasts in 11 1 ■ - space of n few w^’ks 
Tiit p*t- w ^koet being driven to generalise somewhat upon the 
j»i*n species. The traveller of coarse selects the boat out of a 
had lot for himself but an eye mast be kept on the 
chttjMtr-Fhiitprd, or poet-boy, who knows the ! form F of each animal 
to a nicety t and who. it left alone, is apt to consult his own rather 
than his employers comfort. A* you emerge from the pisl-buse, 
and, after a short walk, tn,- the paces of your new mount, there 
i& r moment of neat* >uMpeiiw\ Within 300 yards vmi know 
whether roar nest three or four hoars are to bo a I deration or ati 
nilgai hM The pace which, after a lilllo experience, a European 
usually adopts is n sharp canter alternating with a walk. The 
Persian ft. when not cantering or galloping* sivni to prefer a 
rough jog-trot shamble, which on an English saddle isexcruciating* 
In the whole of my ehajnr rides I only twice encountered n hon* 1 
that could trot in English fetthten. The po^r-lxy carries, and each 
riifer must cam', a long whip made of twisted leather with a 
leathern thong, and appalling are the whacks that are adumiistcrcd 
by ilm former, often without eutcitiug the fumo-st respond from bi^ 
habituated steed. In tins place it may be well to remark t hat, though 
called a lw>y, the shntprd is much more commonly a man. He 
does not ride upon a saddle, but usually sits perched upon the top 
« f a vast pile or luggage with Lis logs sticking out on either side; 
nor does ho use reins, but only a single rope or halter attach'd to 
one side of the bit. He ie suppl'd to |r;id the way and to set the 
P^ v - bur 1 Boon found that mjrenfcy miles in the day amid never 
N* mn^PinplisliLHl in that fashion, end that it was better uvea in a 
strange country to lead the cavakud" oneself. As a rule it is 
difficult, if there is light, to mistake tlie truck; for I bough there 
-is no road and the route is simply a mule track which crosses 
plains, climbs mountains, and defends gorgms, som+'timea, »o to 
*F®>k. a si ugh? rut. and sonic times a wide belt of [uirnlJc-I |iei t (m. 
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yet the passage of countless animals 1ms left such impressions 
upon the soil that t!]f direction to l* 1 followed can often be 
traciii in advance far miles* At night a stranger would lv Ir^r 
ntiiEie. - but lor the guidance of the poMt-lxy, who^e night ami memory 
art- unerring. 

■|Vi„-,r known churnctortafcie of thf Pension post-hofte id Elis in- 
cmrabfo predisposition to tumble. Mivt of them have bare knees in 
Iu ctib£eqttcncc t and the first law in mounting is to select an 

itiELEiiouTa animal with some hair still adorning that portion. I 
coaid not make out that either a tight rein nr n slack rein had 
very much to du with the oocnmnoo of lhr& phenomenon, and I 
ended by com:lading that the Persian post-diorae has a certain regu- 
latum number of falls in the year, which may be distributed either 
\jy accident or a* hr plea^r^ but rln-- full tale of which some hidden 
taw of necessity compdfl him to complete. The fact that 1 rode 
through the country from the vast to the Centre and from bIu* 
centre to the sooth with out a single fall, tended to con linn rather 
than to invalidate toy theory, for there was no conceivable reason 
why 1 she mid lie ho favoured, except that others would have or Imd 
had to pay the price. It became ((aifte a trite ocmirreuce to bear the 
groan with which my Persian servant tiding behind me ?-nnk or 
was burial on to mother earth $ while the rJutptr-ihwjird would be 
seriously disappointed at an entire day without a talk There is 
this to I nr said for the mni ability of the Persian post-horse, that if 
appears very seldom To l> j vindicate! at the tasting expense of his 
richer. The number of accidents or injuries that take place in 
proportion to the number of foils is ludicrously small. Two other 
tricks 1 noticed which were widespread and popular. Some of the 
meanest of the animals would very much resent being mounted, a 
curioti.- proof that their memories bad profited by experience; and 
the only approach to an accident that T bad wom when a horae from 
winch I had dismounted ran away ns I wm put ling my foot into 
the siirrnp, and a* nearly os possible pitched both himself and me 
down the shaft of tm a]*en himt. The lifting of the right arm, whether 
with nr without a whip, had. further, such a provocative effect upon 
the memory of these boosts that they would frequently swerve and 
spin right round to the left. Thu Persians* if peculiar!v disgusted 
frith a pt'-t-hi .r^, sometime* rev- nge (ta-nw-hvA by diking his tail, 
which incapacitates him frotn further use in a country where a tail 
is considered ik rigwur; but this is a spiteful if not a cruel ad. 
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from which stranger* ciiti afford to abstain* Perhaps I ftlmll mu 
inaptly conclude this digression upon t ha Persian pctftdior^ and 
postal system if i quote tin- sententious observation with which 
To vernier prefaced his Persian f*uvets more than three cent aricis ago: 

: A man L'tiuuot travel hi Asia a* they do in Europe : nor at the same 
hours, nor with the same eve/ 

The r>isii-l from Meshed te Tehemii one wfi'M--intrinsic nttnw - 
titm small that no one would ever he found te traverse it hut for 

g i rm] ^ Ie n0 ™ t ? £ eCt ' n h' iT ^ m onB phwe to the other. For 

<±*r*tixT the entire distance of 560 miles there is scarcely ft single 

Qi object of beauty, and but few of interest. The scenery, 

at any rate in the lute autumn, is colourless and desolate. The 
road, or rather track, winds over long, stony plains, across unlovely 
mountain*, and through deserted villages and towns, There k 
frequent and abundant evidence tluit the country traversed was 
once far mow densely or [ess sparsely populated, and for that t?m on 
more carefully tended, than it is at present. The traveller passes 
towns which have been entirely abandon©^ and display only a melan¬ 
choly confusion of tottering wall# and fallen towers. He observe* 
citadels and fortified posts which have crumbled into irretrievable 
decay, and are now little more than shapeless heaps of mud. He 
secs long tines of choked and disused kanat* 5 the ?bails of thu 
underground wells by which water was once brought to the 
lands from the moan tains. The walls of the cities an in mins and 
exhibit yawning gaps; the few public building* of any note are 
falling to pieces ■ rows of former dwellings have been abandoned 
to ilusteheups and dogs. Hie dirty T desecrated cemeteries that 
stretch fjr hundreds of yards outside every town of any size, in 
which the tombstones are defaced and the graves falling in, an' no* 
more lugubrious in appearance than is the interior, where the living 
seem to lie in almwt as forlorn a plight as the d e ad . The utmost 
ihut the traveller am expect m the way of incident—on expectation 
in which I have already said that 1 was disappointed— is that hi* 
chttptir horse should tumble down, to break, if not its own knees* 
at any rate the paralysing monotony of the journey. 

But though the route be thus devoid of external nttraction, it 
has n twofold interest, historical and practical. The traveller is not 
merely pursuing the track that has becti worn by count- 
less thousands of pilgrims fur at lefist 500 year*, hut lie 
is following the stormy wake of armk* r and treading in the foot* 
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s u-pti of great coivqutffOTS nnd kings. And if, in fcbe desolation that 
gaps around bid, lift sees no hint or reminder of what these cotm- 
tries once were, nt leant he is able to firm want? judgment of what the 
Conrijmed horrors of war, pestilence. and chronic misgwenmient 
which is worse than fit her— have done for them, add iu this 
blighted /one of crumbling cities and forsaken homes to rend 
the tale of Persia's long decline. 

j M „ f The following is a table of the stations mid distances 

Boai,tm B »nd ijgt^epn Meshed nnd Teheran : 1 
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31 
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21 
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7 

23 
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20 
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23 
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7 
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7 
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Total 
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say 


Before proceeding further it may be well to state that there is 
an altenmth'i unite for the first three stages between Meshed anil 
Nrehnpnr- The poitul sendee utnl stations being upon the other 


s Tlila ntfltj Km lifleo followsHl nml t So part vl wtadiy, describe*! by ;v [un# 
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nr hjui them route, this, which is u more northerly lim^ ran not )** 
taken by cAapur ride re- It l* 7 however* frequently adopted by 
AU. m^tLvrs ®w*™M (other thmt mmels), pirtictdarly in the summer; 
Bn n m though the road is much worse, and in pari s excessively 
steep, h runs over higher ground i 10 ? 720 feotj, and through 
acenery of quit*" exceptional verdure and beauty, ft ts ji positive 
surprise to the traveller, within a few ratlins of the naked rocks 
and dusty plains of Meshed, to alight upt running water and a 
wealth of tree*, The stages are as foUowni;— 1 



Colonel Stewart and other friends accompanied use on liorse- 
liuck—after f ho prevailing Persian fashion, which for polite good- 
^ fellowship might be com mended elsewhere—for some 

tram r distance outride the city gate. In deference to another 
%Umhm] excellent Persian habit, ho but me u horse from his own 
stables for thefir&t stage; while, in obedience to a third, I proposed 
only to du one stage on the first aftunioon, so as to allow servants 
and biggage to L shake down/and to rnutv myself for harder work 
ota tlio morrow. Alter I bad b-en riding acros* the level plain 
for an hour, one of rh'=:-c violent winds arose, which the traveller 
in the East knows by sad experienec T and drove like a hurricane 
across the land, whirling heaven and earth into one savage thunder¬ 
cloud of dust. Eves* mouth, and emr* were filled find choked with 
the gritty ^rorm. which was blowing straight In my teeth, nod yef 
wan perfectly warm* About seven miles after leaving Meshed ww 
arrived at the hose of the mountain*, in reality the sooth-east 
*xiremity H if the Binalud Knh p which separates the plain of Meshed 
from that of Nidiapur. The Jagberk-Defcrud rand boldly crosses 
this rouge; bot the postal route avoids so fb^p u climb by a diver¬ 
gence in a south-easterly direction, and mounts only the lower 
spun3 and slopes, 

1 It win followed ami de*ofHi*eO bj J* It. Krjwf (1S2I), K- B. Eaitwfck (1 Stilty 
II- W Boilow and Ck>luod Kuan Smith (1*7$% C6k.no! Vai Luker (IS73), 
VOL. 1. & 
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Ar the eregt of pact ridge, wheiv thu rorui, now mpcdlv 
nocetuUiig, topped tie rise, grateful pilgrims wending to the holy 
TS: i* nu-v, city Inn l p os they canirlit sight of the gOded Crupolo of the 
n * pilgrims Pmpbet^ piled Tittle limps of tskme in pious thanksgiving* 


The symbolism of these erections is said to lie that the pilgrim is 
building id anticipation n home far the next world, either for the 
drftr departed, nr for those who may survive him, or for hiniHelf. 
Every knoll wjw thickly covrml with tht^a eiuhkm* of devotion. 
The topmost of all. whnre t he new-comer first discerns the snored 
pile, is known as Solum Tepe, or Knh4-Salimm (the Hill of Habita¬ 
tion) ; and there is an analogous site upon the Dehnad road. 

Here, as ho first comes in sight of his destination, the excited 
Shiali M iis-rHibruin kneels, and strike^ his forehead upon the 
ground, and sobs aloud at the recollection of the iudignitirg that 
werv heaped upon the martyrs of hi- faith ; here he rears off little 
fragments of hw dress* and ties them to cl bmmhte or a bush in 
order that the holy Imam may recognise them nnd plead for him in 
Paradi.se; here lie unfurls his coloured banner; nmi here with 
loud i rks <if 1 Ya AG,' * Ya Iliiwin/ and * Ya Imam Kem.’he presses 
forward to tlie tong-sought goal. Many times I turned back mv- 
solf to look, hut the entire valley was wrapped in a tornado of 
dust, tin? white cloud* of which rolled upwards like the smoke of 
a prairie lire. 

At the top of one of tlm-e hills is an upright slab of stone, 
which has btvu erected to commemorate the piety of n former 
(Inventor-General of Kltnmsnn. who was exiled to this (tost after 
being lKith Sadr Awtn, or (fraud Vizier, nnd Sipnh Solar, or 
Commander-In-Chief. at Teheran, and who earned a great reputa¬ 
tion, particularly with pilgrims, for improving the Meshed iisiit 
and adorning if with substantial caravanserais. His imme still live-, 
fcioth on the slab of date and da the lirjis of many n grateful Meshedi 

Following the telegraph jioles. and winding over a succession 
- f bleak but undulating ridges, we parsed the caravanserai of 
Tbrukli, situated by a fit ream. The roa d teas thronged 
with pedestrians, with camels, and donkeys ; and I even 
Raw a wheeled vehicle which hud stuck fust on one of the hills. 
At length in n hollow we came upon the domed caravanserai of 
Sherifabad, erected by the famous Ishak Klian of Turbat-i-HaiderL 
of whom I have spoken in tie chapter on Khurasan, nt the begin¬ 
ning of this century. Here it was that in L8S1 the eccentric Dr. 
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Wolff, travelSing- for the first time to .Meshed. eo narrowly escaped 

being token n prisoner by a bond of wiW Hazaras* Thera is a 

small village round the caravanserai* and the chapar-khtAiieli stands 

halt! In\ 

■ 

There was lie *011 in the early munung T and a raid white mcst 
ran idiivering along the mountain)*. Twi > Imurs after Blurting we 
pissed the village m& aMvuriaemi inf Sultonahod, wrtwre 
riijuirniH ii]y luggage horse, m >dug hrs 1 ipportanity, l>olt<'d ilowii 

the intricate alleys of the village, and we hud quin- n 1 if hide 
and seek before we could drive him nut again. Them wen- many 
hundreds of travellers upon the mad* chiefly going Meshed-way* 
and all nr nearly all on hogback, a sign of greater affluence than 
the employment of a donkey. I wan on the look-out for colli 11 s of 
dote net Shinlm ou their way to the great necropolis of Meshed; 
and from the descriptions of previous I mvellen* recognised the 
ghastly burden as shod as I saw it. &ime I hat I paa^-d were 
wrapped in blade felt, and slang on either e mb- of donkeys. 
One man, however, waa carrying n Ycry long coffin in front of him on 
his aaddl^bnav, and must have had momenta of strange emotion. 
Sometimes a regular cnrpse^wnvan h met, which has been 
chartered to convey so many score of departed Shiahs to their 
final resting-pinee r But as frequently an amateur carrier in 

encountered,, who. to pay the eKponses! of his own journey and leave 
a little fur amusctncnt at the end, contracts to carry the corpse of 
^me wealthier fellow-citiaen or friend, It wan a long and stony 
and fatiguing ride to the nest post-hpuse at Kadamgah* 

At KadamgaJj the Pehnid route fmm Meshed descends from 
the mountains ou lo the plain and joins that upon which I 
K*d* travelled. The name means ' the place of the step, the 
tradition being that the hmm Herat baited here on Ins 
way to Tub, and T in order to convince the l>aral fi rtf-worshipped of 
his superiority* left the imprint of hi* foot upon a black tteui\ 
which bt'cumo a ziarvl rjnA, or place of pilgrimage, ever afterwards. 1 
Over the Bocrcd frpeit a mosque was rawed, nut. ai1 Eostwick soyw, 
by Shah Abbas, bur by Shall Suleiman, and the sanctity of the 
idle h:m led to if* being peopled by a colony of *<ryid* 5 who are on 

3 There Li nEMXhcr Sadiaph arar IVr«?]noli*, Sn the pftwJcw of Fan*, m 
caUcd from tlie alle^L footprint of AJi* hc»rFPHifi £ *Tub of rock. Ciq (nln ^’flK 
/*<■ AAA {tf«w vrU. if- (]0*S). ilcine ^Hlp- 

iLLrca ansrif jjliiiai were ■ !»*** culled by L trt& waveriEecnlh bontOfy writers. 
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I-mi Dent rascal* as are most nf their brethrun, The mosque 
stands on a raised platlbrm at the upper end of a large garden* 
which has otice been Ijeamtifuily laid mi t in terraces, with Hmwer 
lied*. and t»hb T and diannels nf running water, tiud which, 
though in a sUnte of hopeless decay, is still ovcmihfcddwed by con¬ 
siderable tree#* Ftisidft the tuotiqne is a single chamber, entered 
hy a eoffeted archway, and covered by u large dome. The sacred 
stone is inside; nor is It sarprifliug to find that the Prophet's foot¬ 
marks art 1 of more than ordinary size. Alt these great men had 
huge (eel. I have seen Mohammed's footprint iti the Mosque of 
Onuii at Jerusalem, and Boddhas footprint on the summit of 
AdainV Peak ia Ceylon ; and in new of their prodigious magnitude 
1 wa- surprised at the modesty of the Imam Bran in having been 
ci mii-nr with, comparatively e peaking, an temperate a measure¬ 
ment, The exterior of the dome has onoe been covered with tilen : 
but all these have been stripped or have fallen off, t hough liands 
of a still perfect inscription encircle the drum and adorn the facade. 
From the garden of the mosque (he stream flows down the middle 
of the mad way past a remarkably stately row of pines , 3 luetwccu 
ttie rhiptir-khantih and a large caravanserai. Above the shrine* 
tut a bill some -100 feet h!kmv the plain, stand l.lie village and fori 
► s Kadatnguh, whilst upon a corresponding Id El on the opposite 
nd>- of rise valley which here opens into the mountains, is perched 
an old fortress. 

An hour after leaving Kudumgah we entered upon the famous 
plain i f Nishapur, whose praises have been sung by so many 
tinih til chroniclers pjf the post. Its wonders wore expressed in 
Himkiiimf tiitilti 3 dc-^t of the number twelve. It wm said to have 
twelve mines of turquoise, copper, lend, antiiiio&y, in.m + 
fnarble, and s-oapatone: twelve i-ver-rulining streams from the 
hills; 1,200 villages, and 12.000 fox uni* flowing from 12,000 
springs. Gone. irrotwvuWy gone, is all this figurative wealth ; 
but fertile, though far less fertile (had legend has depicted. is still 
ilu- plain of Nishnpur. Not that lertility m th«t> jwu-ts, at unv 
rute in the Into autumn, bent* the smallest reseii ilihncv tq 
English wuntorparT. There is no visible green except in thu 
square pntcb> -. topjH'd with rn< ~. that mark tin- villages, But 
tin:*- occur m intervals of ntmr*i every quarter of h mj| ( . ,| lf . 

1 ^ ”*** « ™" 31 fn ' m «Wd> «*“ f^tiE o» Riti'l ta i ttTH w n 

IstiHKhi bv H pilgrim f«-n] tliR dehIj few hnndrai jtnrw j» g0 . 
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numerous ditches and bunks show ilial the whole country L under 
irrigation, Its- reLutn of the groin sown ia biaid to hi? t nfolU’ hut 
the chief local product* inv now ritv, opium, and tobacco F--rrier. 
who poised (bis way forty-five years ft go at si llinro favonrablr ^-nson 
of the year, spoke quite emh ariosi ically of it^ dnuruK, 'Never 
bad I before seen in Perrin such rich and luxuriant vegetation ; 
and, as the eye revelled in contemplating it, I could niidertfAud 
without any difficulty the predilection which ancient sovereigns 
had for Miahapur/ 

The shattered walls and towers of NLhapur—‘i.lie Nisnyaor 
Nison blessed by Onnnzd, the birr lip her of the Dionysus of Gn - k 
city t>r legend, and one of the l+ paradises" of Iran '—with Dir 
Ni^w^ut roof pjjd TniniHT of n lofty mosque homing nlxive them, 
were visible long l>efore wo reach-d the city* Passing through sin 
exte us i ve cemetery* whose mi idy grave s were typ ica I of I hi 1 * \ tui I nr 
that environs death ns wed as life in Persia, rmil skirting (be town 
wall on the southern ride, we come to the chflfmr-khamh , imme¬ 
diately outride the western gate* The walls of the city, which 
had nr one thm been loftyj were in a more t umhledovru condition 
even than those of Kuchiui. Great gaps occurred every fifty yards, 
and whole ssmions. had entirely disappeared. In fine place, how¬ 
ever, men were at work rebuilding a Ivution, lump* of clny D'iiig 
dug out of a trench at the bottom and tossed from bund to hand 
until they reached the top 3 where (hey were loosely piled one upon 
the other; though what purpose this belated renovation can have 
been intended to serve, l am utterly m ft loss to imagine. An 
enemy could march into Ntriiapur as easily ns he coil hi march 
down Bromptoit Road, mid would ibid about ns much to reward 
him ae if he occupied in force Brompton Cemetery. 

The name Nkhupur i& popularly derm*! from nei (reed) "r 
(new) and Shapnr, the tradition being (bal SI™pur bail( 
Hji hiii&wy the town anew, or built it in what had been ft iwd-betL 
nuii Emu/ WJIB older, however, than Sbftpur, ita legendary 

foil ml at ion being attributed to Tub m nr?w, one or the Pisbdadnm 
kings, fourth la descent from N^nh ; and its true derivation is fntni 
jure ft In" modem Persian m&)= ^ood, and Shapur. I his tow n i h -uni 
to have been dent n>y ed by Alexander the Great, and nbsoquanf ly 
rebuilr cither by Slmpur Lor by Shapur Zwlftktaf(thf two are eon* 
stonily confused in Persian tradition), who is further -aiil to have 
en?ct«l here a huge stntne of himself which remained -5 an ding till 
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tlu 1 Mussulman invasion* Sbapurk city, boweveiywaa not upon the 
aifce of the modem Ni&hapur, but considerubly more to the south¬ 
east, where its. ruins- are still traceable round a blue-dumcd tomb 
to the left of the road. Ntshapur* which lift* certainly been de¬ 
stroyed axnl rebuilt more than any city in the world, nm again 
under the Arabs, and became successively live capital of the 
Taheride dynasty, of Mahmud of Ghuami, when Governor of Khura¬ 
san, a ml of the powerful Sol jut family, win i*e first Sultan,, Togrut 
Ileg T resided here, and brought it to the ao-uitli of its splendour* 
A long line of eminent travellers testified to its magnificence and 
renown. In the tenth century, the Arab pilgrim El IgtAkhri 
found the city a square, stretching one farm^h in every direction 3 
with four gal-* anti two exten^be suburbs. In the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, Nasjri Kh'K-m declared that it was the solo rival to Cairo. 
Ail Arab wit mul of its tom it* and its people, 1 What a fine city it. 
wn^iahi hi- if only hs wuteramnscs wore above ground and it* popu¬ 
lation undergnmnd ! + Another writer, Abu All el Alcwi f recorded 
that it was larger Limn Fostat (old {.'aim), more populous than 
Baghdad, more perfect than Ilusndi, ami more mopificeitt than 
Kairwhan. It hud forty-four quarters, fifty main streets, a splendid 
mosque* and a world-fumed library. It was one of the four Royal 
cities of the Empire of Khorasam 1 

But now the cycle of misfortune bail come round a f and front 
the twelfth century downwards it- may be said that if Niflhapur 
Teh i,ii>. ivas only dr^tanoyed in order that it might be rebuilt* it 
bin*, tifrui wu no sooner rebuilt than it w as again dost roved. So 
city ever allows such unconquerable vitality. No city wtis ever 
the sport of such remorseless min. Nature herself agisted man 
in the wivnire tenacity of hi* vengeance, for what a conqueror had 
spared an earthquake laid Low* Three gn at earthquakes are re¬ 
corded in the twelfth* the thirteenth, and She fifteenth centuries. 
Tht‘ long career of human <lnvwatation was inaugurated by the 
Tnrkoirruif, who in 1 IB-3 A.tx, in t3*e r- ign of the great Sultan 
Stuvjnr. ravaged it bo completely that the inhabit ant - on returning 
could no! discover the ^it»■- nf their home*, But if the Turkoman* 
hud clmsrised with whip*. Hie Mongol hordes of Jenghlz Khmi 
might be trusted to ehirtbe with scorpions. They fell upon ihe 
city with fiamc and Uword in 1220 aj>* T under the command of 
Tulin Khan, sou of the conqueror j nnd Ihe appalling measure of 

1 Tk* Mbtn ww Mere, Itatkti. nfid itemt. 
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tlii'ir erai*!i v U said by a credible bbitorian nut to h*vi h?en filled 
until they Imd slain 1,7 10,000 perauns, and raz-wl flic city ^o com¬ 
pletely to the ground that a horse could ride over the site without 
stumbling. Fifty yeans later, Nisbapur was rebuilt, bill h would 
Jx> tedious to relate the vicissitudes of misery thmugh which it 
lias since passed* Mongols, Tart a™, Turkomans, and Afghans in 
tuna, made it their prey, and gradually reduced it to what in the 
eighteenth century wow rt-^rml to Iih- one vast min. Upon the 
death nit' Nadir Shah in 1747 it held out against Ahmed Abdali 
the Afghan ; hut after a As months siege taken by Mils under 
circumstances which recalled, if they did uoi equal, the atrocities of 
4 ei t i_r I ] i /. KJmn. The conqueror,, however, woa a* prudent as he 
was successful. He restored as ruler to the city the Turkish 
chieftain, Abbas Kuli Khan, who had resisted him, but whom he 
learnt iv respect, and whose stater he married. The vassal repaid 
tins com pi it] tout by life-long loyalty, and by an energetic restart- 
lien and adornment of the town. In the time of Ills aucoe-wr„ in 
1796 . Xishaptir passed tranquilly into the hand* of the Kajar 
usurper, Agha Mohammed Khun, and Iisih ever since remained an 
appanage of the Persian crown. Fraser in I ^23 computed hi- 
P'pulatiuii ns under 5,000, Couolly in 183U said 8,000, Sir F. 
Goldsmid in 1872 gave the same figure; the latest estimate is 
10 ,000. which, with the growth that might be expected in a long 
period of jieacc* ought not to Ijc excessive. 

To a great many English nmierf Xiihapur will pethop* be 
known only as the last resi ing-ptacr of t he Persian ohI mnumer-pi>et 
Tiiml4 Omar el Klrnyam (Lc. the tent-maker), wbiw name and 
Giitirn i work? bas e been rendered familiar to the present genera- 
Krn\^m m ky t | ie naagterly paraphrase of Fitzgerald, and hy the 
translations or adaptations of many inferior bards. I remember 
reading in the preface of one of these latter the plaintive request 
that -Mieonc would take the volume and east it a* uii offering nr 
NUhnpur before the poei'fi tomb. Had I pos^-ssed it, I should 
certainly haw gratified the writers petition, at the same lime that 
T disKmeumbered myself of useless baggage by making the offering, 
although I fear that the condition of OmarV grave would have 
greatlv sliookcd lii h- English lulnnrera. It stands in a neglected 
garden, which oner contained flower-beds nnd rivulets oT water, hut 
i? now rt ffaslr of whhLu There is tin Enwn prion lo mark the poet s 
name or fame: and it to h^ Feared Unit the modern Pensions are 
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aa little solicitmi* of tie dust of Omar d Khayatn ns a nineteenth- 
century citizen of London might be of that of Matthew Paris or 
William of Malmesbury. 

Nishapur pleases n Telegraph station of tie Mesbed-Tfihtrmi 
line worked by a IWinn staff, it is. also the inmbg-point rjf 
KhucIm wve ™l important reads in add it am to the two from 
Meshed. On The south a road comes in from Turahi^ 
mid on the north fi track runs vid Mndan, s (where are the turquoise 
nlines) to Kuchan: while in a tnorc westerly direction stretches 
the old long-forgotten trade mute to the Caspian T which is believed 
to have been a link in ilie great chili a of over] ami connection in 
the middle ages between China and India and the European 
DQifefcim'htr Ir ran fnun Xislmpur To the Arab city of L ferny in in 
the plain of the same name, then struck westward*, and pacing 
through the tnoimtoins by the defile known as tho Duhamdi-i- 
tfurgan, through which the river Gurgau fbrci^ iiin way. descended 
the slope to the f Vkspian. The staged on I his route are recorded 
in the itineraries of Imdore of Cliarnx, and of El Istfikhn, and the 
caravanserais built by Shah Abbas the Great orv still Htrinding, 
though in ruins, 

A tout thirty-six miles in a north-westerly direction fmta 
NLshapur + on the first of the roads above mentioned, are situated the 
Tttrqtiww famous turquoise miller of Madan (Le. mines), which from 
their proximity to the better known city have always 
been called the mines of Nhihapur. Though turquoises art- or 
have been found elsewhere in IVrsia, 3 nml t it is sometimes Mini, in 
other countries, £Fu>e may for all practical purposes Ije reg:irded 
aa the only mines in the world that aiv worked nr that repnv 
working on a large scale, and uo tin- source of 090 out of uvery 
1*000 turquoises that come into the market. The niiherq of which 
them are an immense number, actually worked, fallen in, nr di?^ 
up- d, arc situated in a district scrim forty M-piate milts in extent, 

1 Itoaribed b y Ceton*! VqJ. filter (IftTJX Ctmd* ■■* l#r JEinf t pp, JCh^_17J^ 

* ‘Hit- tmqostw mini's nf which ] hjtvi* bard tir read in Pun to. turn 

(I) Seat TLLf>hli, ]casc-d by the GoYr.mnnEit (Ig^O)ftfr 5GU ium*™* rt year, but 
lint worked { ihny me mentioned by TScIfra. (1; Near Tnbbrw, mentioned hv 
MacGn^ur ntiU Herbert, m Smr R^uinti, tunatinned by Marto Mo> t-un gi^ , ^ 
llptl^ft. (4) At T nfu (n ibe district of Yetd, h.i-olLumd by KhatbSiuiJ, Napier; *ud 
Unrk^rt (5) At Kzklvh Z«d + nr:ir Hun IM, IwI wmh Btlfifid add Neb, mumbion! 
Ij Kkmlioff- The mines in tb* Rr-rmnn illitriet arc «e*erjil In mmiber* lb> 
Tliowof JVui-M Qnd4'AhhHTi ttt nejii taufak; (y) nE-ar SlieLr-b fig k k But 

thn atoms of all Ibort mines are very jioic in colour and of no j^rmt value. 
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which :b rich in mineral deposits, there Wing ^ productive salt 
Dime, [i neglected lead name, ami sandstone quarries within The 
smiic area. He LorquoiscH are found in el range of lull*, ccm^Lsi- 
iug of porphvricy, gnamtctM ii and met amorphic limestones ami 
sautfetoiu^, at an elevation above the sea which has never excelled 
o ? 8CHi leel nr fallen below 4.800 feet. They are u beamed in ruir 
of two wavs, either by digging and blasting in tile mitten proper 
w liteb consist of shafts find gal lories driven into the rock, nr by 
ranch among the d£hri» of old mi lies, and amid the alluvial deSri- 
r cis. that kna been washed down the hillsides on to ihe plain. Thn 
Jinest stones are now commonly found in the lafrt-nained quarter, 
Tint mining, culling. &cv, give occupation to some 1,500 per sons, 
who iidial Ht tins two principal villages of Upper and Lower Moduli 
and He vemJ small hamlets in the neighbourhood. 

It is believed that in former tiunb uild under the Sufim dynasty* 
when Persia touched the climax of her wealth and reuown i these 
atrtory nf minee were worked directly by the State* In the anarchy 
wrfc Ns and turbulence of the eighteenth century they w ore eit her 
neglected or left to the villagers, who extracted from them what 
they eon Id. Ah order waa rt^cstnbU&hedj control was resumed by 
the Government,.which throughout thin century has farmed them to 
the highesti bidder. Abundant relict, however, exist of the reign 
of * every man for himself 1 that preceded. There wjvi no nystent 
or science in the working, and th* r clumsy and nporadic ellbfts id 
individuals have reunited in the rools and sides of most nt ibe old 
mines failing in and than completely choking the most lucrative 
sources of produce. Moreover, the march of science has itself 
tended to make the work more unsdentific, for gunpowder is now 
used at random where the pick once cautiously fell its way : and 
many of Die stone* are pmaaked to atoms in the process that brings 
them to the light. 

Conolly relates that when Honan All Mirza wbih Governor of 
Khorasan the tuftjftob^ mimes were tented for S J MM y-ifrt-- r wm-l 
F munruJ *b* rock-salt mine for 300 krnm* per annum. \u FWrV 
rtficLm f jjne (I g 1 1 J t 2,<MK > KUorasan frm sjw or 2 JQf)i : wore as feed 

for the whole niirw, and l T oOfl hjmmiA for the principal mine. In 
1802 , East wick says the rent wan only 1,000 fom-Jit*, or KM 3 t leu 
yearn Loler the Beistan Boundary ComtuisrionerH found the total 
rent of all the mines to be BjW)n f^mnnM t or 8 , 2001 , though in 1874 
Captain Napier reported the figure* io he 0 .O'mi torn*m*. or 2 ,WilL 
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The rout remained at 8,000 font tuts up till 1882 . when the Shah 
very wisely thought skit he could make a better bargain. In that 
year he leased the mines fqr a term of fifteen years to the Mukhher* 
crd-Dowleh, Minister of Education, Telegraphs, and Mines, the 
rent to be 0 T 000 toman* in the first year, mid 18,000 tvmann in 
cnch succeeding year. 1 The Minister took a few rich men into 
partnership, and the versatile and accomplished General Schindler, 
whose nervices arc enlisted for whatever work of regeneration is 
contemplated (I wish I could say executed) in Persia, held the 
post of managing director for one year, 3 This syndicate appears Lo 
have found the system of working the mines itself tinremqnemtive; 
for at the time of my visit 1 found that they hsul been sublet to the 
Malek-eG-Tajiir* or head of the Merchants* Guild at Meshed—the 
enterprising speculator who had also undertaken the ivuchan road 
—and who wa^ paying a rent of lt> s 0bi> i, or 2*8501., per 

annum ns sublessee, himself subletting again to the villagers after 
the Immemorial fashion to which every tenant in turn seen^ com- 
[kdled to come back* He had just had a smart dispute with some 
of Ij Is own sublessees* who had discovered some larger ami finer 
stones than be had bargained for, and whose tenancy* he hud accord¬ 
ingly terminated by the abrupt method of confiscation. In the 
pass year ( 1890 ) the output of atones was estimated at not less 
than 80,000 frnriwi# f or £2*8'"i^(. 

It would foe quite a mistake to suppose that by going either to 
Meshed or to Xishspnr, qr even to the pit month* the traveller can 
jwhr^r p*k ll P valuable stones at a moderate price. Fraser tried 
ij .^n i< seventy yean- ago T and was obliged to desist from the 
attempt by the ruthless etibit> made to cheat hire, Every succeed- 
ing traveller litis tried and has n&pdrted hi* failure. All the best 
stones are l m) tight up at <mce foy commhsiou agents on the spot and 
mv despatched to Europe or sold to Persian grandees* I did not 
we a single good specimen either in Meabed or Teheran, though [ 

1 Etectjamln (/fend iht Ptrriam* p* 4Q$}+ with hh n*mrt LDaamrocr t 
60,000 dullni*, or Iti.OOO/. 

3 tSjr fju tha In'iti unD&t of ihe lihf i» to bo found in n import wtulgo by 
him (mid ^niUiiilii*! in JHpkmatie and ChMkr pan II., !§S4jL "the rr^ 

ujnifiiti^ tnmllfls who U*to m<] i^rribral th* tuftpofov mEooiv of ifodaa 

an* J. B. FnuM-rCISai), JVwi-^ jh tv Kh "tomb. oqp, I*L w*J Appendix to TVorri* 
SmlA vf lip t\up iflM, pp. 344-34f>; Alii* Chfldifcci (eirc. lKtS) a d*0rfrnt ■ 
N >Jr' Kh „,i>,.:r .1pp.. fiO-flS; CWoOcL VjL It.-.,- rLS73) Gleud* 

in thr Em, pp. |6fi-7t. 
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made constant inquiries. I might indeed* to record spiv own ex¬ 
perience, adopt the very words of Tavernier over two £»ntlme« 
ogo — 

Formerly the Meidbft] jewijlih brought niiuo turqtKMiiW of the 
old rwk out of Persia ; but for those fSftsreu veurs last [wist there have 
bln none found. The last time I w^-s thero J eon Id only irn^t with 
three which wera btiL reasonable. As for those of the new rock, they 
aw of no value, because they do not keep their colour, but turn green 
in a little time* 1 

Against the proverbial craftiness of the Oriental the would-ls* 
purchaser of turquoises most indeed is* pre-eminently upon his 
guards There is- n plan by which the deep mrare that 
rX<K * pl,0fl should characterise the true turquoise can be artfully 
retail led up till the Very moment of sale, ! lie stones are kept in 
moiKt earthenware pots nr otherwise damp, until they are ported 
with. The purchaser hiigah;^ trouv*tiik\ only to see its colour tade 
from day to day, until it Is turned to a sickly gruel n The com- 
jiiotn-r stones an 4 much used in Persia and the East generally for 
the decoration of bridles, horse-trappings, dagger-hilt- and sheaths; 
though even of the flat dab* so employed I ctna 1 • I "brain no d invent 
Specimens; while the coiunwraest of all are converted into charms 
anil am□ lets, Arabic characters being engraved and gilded upon 
them so as to hide the flows, A roaring trade in these trinkets is 
<1 riven with the pilgrims at Mesln*L 

From this digression let me now return to my forward journey* 
The plain of Nishapur is separated from that of Sebasewar (which 
is feet low er ) by an undulating range of ugly hills 

T * n over which t In * road Fifteen mi les from A i shapu r, 

the big caravanserai of i^smiTinhad is passed, the hills atv entered 
bv a low pass r and after a while the (pce>l -station and ham lei of 
fcaliorab fsntt water) are discerned in a hollow. It was during the 
next stage that my worst cA«j*ir experience in Persia befell me. 
The pitiful brute that I was riding smelt nljoramably that l 
mu Id hanjlv sit upon his hack, while he kim^H groamd ffbr I cun 
call it by no ntlier name) in u manner that, testified to hi* own 
misery. Removal of the saddle soon showed the *-nt of mischief 
in a great open t*oiv; but I only exchangi-d homes with tbeyAchfcon 
to discover that his R<wiunnte was similarly afllict^l. It was cruelty 
to man ami beast alike to 1* compelled to ride these snaring 

* Tr»r+U honk V. enp r ill 
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skeletons for eighteen miles. A stretch of several miles across the 
level brought uh to the station of /jifarani. There was outre ti 
magnificent caravanserai here, reported to In- the largest m Tendft. 
The Persians* eager for a fantastic interpretation wherever it erm 
Ixs suggested, explain rhe title (yellow ot 1 saffron) by a legend of n 
certain rich merchant who, when building the structure, mixed 
with the bricks some B&ffrou which In? Imd bought out qf charity 
from a poor man, and which was forth with converted by a miracle 
into gold dnJit. t hat is supposed to have glittered in the bricks ever 
afterward*. 1 The building, which is said once to have contained 
1,700 rooms, besides baths. shops, and gardens (all of which have 
disappeared), has hmin attributed by some travellers to Shah Abbas. 
But Kh&uikof? very appositely pointed out that the style and the 
inscriptions in tfo 1 Knfie diameter alike referred it to the Arab 
period* and he conjectural! y placed its foundation in the reign of 
t: lie Selj uk M a I ek Shai i. U i» 'ti i t " mins it\n e m odera caravai ra i 
was hui it by t he pn bl ic-s p iritcd Sad r A zc m l»■ fore merit ioned- pi eri \ 
ZiitiLiani the road Leads uer< rhe Scbzewar plain at no gr^-at dis¬ 
tance from the mountains on the north, until the city of that name 
is reached. The entire town, whose central street h a very long 
covered bazaar (newly constructed when Conolly passed through in 
1830), .must he traversed before we arrive at the 
close to the western gate, 

Scbzewar (i + r, green-having) h the capital of n district of sotne 
fertility, which suffered terribly in die famine of 1871, and is only 
^ now beginning to raise its head again. Before that year 

die population of the city was estimated at 80,003, It 
sank at once to less than 10,000, but is now said to have mourned 
to 3 The town is surroimdiKl by the usual wall of mud 

bricks, and on the north is commanded by a ruined ark or citadel on 
a inouniL TTie legendary foundation of Sebzewur, it \$ tte-slk^ to 
say, goes Far back Into the post, bui its historical birth is more justly 
attributed to ihe Soljtik dynasty, the style of who^e amhaecture 
can bo detected in certain of it a remains. Like most of ft* neigh* 
bciura, it has been several times d+*stroyed : Timur completing in 
1380 A.n. the operation which Mohammed Shah of Khare^m had 
left imparfectly done. Whatever of prosperity it subsequently 
regained was obliterated in true Afghan fashion by the Afghan 

1 MTi-fviit venfom «*t ihb 1<mnfl am rdat«l by Fiwn pti. M5-3EM- Vcttivt 
pp, 1U2MU3 ; Mill liiiwkk. vut u, p. 180. 
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invaders in tin* eighteenth century. The modern city is not n 
century having l*‘rn rebuilt and fortified fry All Var KIihb, (it 
Mfir.inrin, one of the rebellions governor* in Kliorrvyui in the reign 
of Path Ali Shah. A good deal of trade has bitterly -prung tip in 
^■irsrwar, for it is ft considerable centre of cotton cultivation, ae 
well os the local entrepot for the export of wool: and there is tin 
Armenian commercial establishment iti the town whose occupants 
trade with Russia cM AntniLiil jitkI tie/,* exportitig cotton nutl wool 
ntnl import imr sugar and chintzes. A course cotton cloth is 
manufactured in the bazaars, and rude copper pots are also fashioned 
from the profit ice of three mines in the neighbourhood, which are 
reputed to be the ridieel in North Persia and the proper exploitation 
of which is not unlikely to be undertaken by tin- Persian Mining 
Rights Corporation. Sebzewnr is also said to 1»- otic ot the Htroiig- 
bolds of the Bains in North Persia- 

Almost the only object of interest in Sebaewar to a stranger 
li,-*. if ahull maybe permitted, outside it. r l’hls is an Notated 
minaret called by the Pcfftuun (in their legendary vein) 
,rf lnw ‘ KbuHrugirri^ whirl] stands about four miles Twyond the 
KinMfaginl wa j] s „f the present town on the w,*st, but was no doubt 
iviihin the limits of the ancient pity destroyed by Mohammed Shah 
of Kharir.in. That anyone should ever have been mystified by thin 
tower, which has every feature of Arabic architecture about it. 
simply because it has lost the mosque which it once adorned, is 
difficult to believe. Riding nut. to inspect it in the early dawn, 

J found the mountain crests both to the north ami the south of 
the town white with freshly fallen snow, the first of the winter. 
Glorious they looked as the rising sun shorn* on their glistening 
caps, and Hushed the purples and reds of their lower skin*.. 
(f Donovan, rather irreverently, but with some justice, compared the 
minaret at n distance to a factory chimney; but this illusion h 

1 Till# route ii tirvw twin* vu^ne^kd toj tin? amr A^tikabad-Kudimn line of 
r-tiitf into E|LOKt*an t *lilch 1 linv* pre*1oaslj dtiK^bed, niut which Ip iirongliT 
into *uj c<muiHnion witli SbIhwM. 

* It \* utonMilit^ Hint *q Intelligent hti obferrer m Colonol VnL linker iln»ulil 
Iuitc beeo ifidaced tlnmbf to i|)raJt of tH* mEttanrt of bamt brick i*f 

tAt Hm**f Al«n "('frvA in tkr £Wtf.P Ho ^ r ttumiMy Imr- 

ftl tnbyt^l It to K-S wnnS tiws Confer?r of to Oociladliu., OTtoauraD* too, 
till# [nil siknft its im nnu«i*ftl fcatnirt in Fwinn Architect are, *hefo ihe call t«» 
prayer u cfiniraonlT from ft balcony; italic that Jt wa# 

irdiml in Sunni, mud not la Shiah, tbue*. ttfrwqfM wft* the chief plfteo of tin- 
dUfrfct of Bribakt Identical wUh the- modern Bebw*» at 
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low mild wall encircling the whole enclosure. FVmh ascended the 
iiin'iT in 1622 bv mi interior flight of spiral step*, and O'Donovau 
follownl hts example in KHJSU. Tho stairway is now in ruins. 

Nt> traveller vsrlio coutil rend rlu« Kiific character need ever 
have been in ttoui* a* to tin- history of this interesting relic ; for 
tin* inscription states that it was raised in the year SU 5 
ii. hj»!.>rr (ii n e ji ra 11 jo —when Sultan Sanjar ruted 

in Khurasan, in iLt- reign of Sultan Mohammed, the son of Malak 
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dispelled as we approach. Then we sec* it to he a single lofty tower, 
100 feet high, of brick work u miu gotl so as to form an exterior pattern 
mt the surface, converging inwards the summit, and adorned with 
two baudsof Kulic iti^cripl nmania) in brickwork. The capital at tlio 
top is broken, and tin - riiaft hie-- therefore, an unfinished appearance. 
It springs from a square plinth of mixed concrete and gravel, the 
whole of which to a depth of about sis feet is exposed, and which 
stands upon n further tenure about fight feet high, in the comers 
of which are doors, and which is surrounded by low pillars and a 
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Shnli the Sdjjnk* It tmftbml stivere injury in thn Afghan Invasion 
in 1722, but this subsequently restored by Nadir Shah* amt now 
fftands t he sole surviving reminder of a city and a spU-ndfinr that 
have utterly perished. 

Near Seb/^wu r tL-- country wa* richly cultivated, r^-iidly 
with cotton. lit le^H than mi boor, however, the amble c^ised, and 
mL kr juiiI m front and iirmind Etretched a desolate gravelly plain, 
j JL jj 1L . tniddle of which in the distance n mountain with 
double cone stood op and expanded, ns we drew near, into a small 
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isolated ridge, Leading this on the left, w« turned towards the 
base of the snowy range on the north, and after a five hours 1 rid.* 
reached the village of Mihr, the first inhabited place that we hnd 
seen for over thirty rxiilc£< The po^t-bouse io in the vi ry centre 
of the village, down ivltoae mam Street mns a rapid mid brirk- 
colotired stream. Between Mihr and Mnzimvn 1 caught mv first 
glimpse of a J*rtic£r t or sail desert, one of t bcifie strange and we ini 
expanses, win ethnic hard plain, sometimes treacherous nwimip, 
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which cover *o large a portion of the centre of Persia, and about; 
which I shall require to particularly Inter on. The white 
patches of sand glittered under a thin saline efflorescence* and 
Ui a little distance might have hmu inintnkpn for shallow pools, 
>hizmttn wa^Oflcea piece of considerabU' sfe* and w«- itself the 
j M+ iit n * fji'n cluster or fortifioti vilbge^ and town^ but w*is destroyed 
hv Abba* Mirza in 1S31. in punishment of a rebel chief It is 
„; w n mmt mi^cnible spot, full of tvmbleHlnwn nr abandoned 
Jimires. A relic of bygone dap exists in the shape of a big 
caravanserai on the otiT.^kirt^ ot the villa^, built by Shah Abbas. 
A nin e far finer struct™* the work of Mamun. the son of Harun- 
cr-Kushid and murderer of ilw Imam Ib«wi, i* now in partial ruin, 
AH around are the remains of other towns nr Tillages not loss 
J^nud or desertedL A- 1 rode ^ut of Hnzinau at d.S 0 a.M. on an 
icy morning* the caravans of pilgrims in the two big caravimfimk 
w' r« j already ©Stir; mid some loud-tnnged Rifl'd or httji would be 
heard o. chant tin- note of invocation to A Hub, wlucb the wlmb 
\ hn \ v wiMild forthwith take up in a responsive volume of sound that 
i-a ill- far through the c risp chill siir. Frem the other dde of the 
village camp a chorus of similar cries ; and with plentiful shouting 
and discord, another day fur the holy wanderers targnu. 

The nmutkm of the pilgrims, or of whom I saw m 

much oD each day's journey, and who all hut monopolise the 
Mashed rood, tempts me to Vary the dull recital of my 
fc.ijfidXa pn pltx^h by ft slight descriptTon iif the human ^urirmndinge 
in which it was framed. The .stream of progress appeared in the 
main to tiffin the opposite direction i" that which ! was pursuing* 
S^ineiimea tor mile- in the distance could be semi the kajthh, or 
ram«Wi t slowly .crawling at a foot-pace acru^ the vast expanse. 
Thatu as it came nearer, would be heart! the melancholy monotone 
„f RoiTH. devout or musical member of the land, droning out in 
quavering tone* a verse from the Komn ; sometime?, in Wh solemn 
companies n more jovial wayfarer trolling sotnd distich from the 
Persian cfassicB. As the long cavalcade Approached, it would be 
lij consist of every kind of animal and of every Species of juau. 
Elorsgs would carry the more affluent, who would lx* smoking their 
eis th« y paced along; tome would affect camel*; writes were 
verv common, and would frequently Support a sort of 

1 T1j<! ivyatik Whkli U very wimll and rock* dUagrasblr. E.h a snort tmecni- 
fcrtafcle and ulrrn^t vHisdc ft>T Eampbrntu, wLo^ Esther Hart* am n-mi 
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wooden pannier, with an archedfinmework fur* hood, in which man 
n* often si-s women were curled up beneath mountain* of quilts, Tin" 
donkev* however, was the favourite beast. of border Tiny nnimah 
would bear the most stupendous loads, with pots ami pitta, guns, 
and watfcB^bottlcs hanging on either side, and with the entire 
furniture c>fc :l Imusaltold oil their bucks; the poultry of the owner 
perched with ludicrous gravity upon the top of all- Ir i- a 
common thing for the poorer pilgrims to take shares in a donkey 
and to vary riding with walking. In the early morning the 
equestrians would often In 1 seen fast asleep upon their \w>. lying 
forward upon their neckb and occasionally falling with u thump on 
to the ground. Each kafihih would have n airtimn-htishi, or lender, 
who net infrequently bore a red peuuou fluttering from ft lftnce + It 
was often difficult to discern the men's faces as they rode by 
shrouded in huge woollen hlauket-ctMitfi, pulled up over thoir heads, 
white the rfim empty arm-holes stood out uii either side tike mon¬ 
strous eur-i. But, if It waft not easy to discern the males, atill less 
could bo distinguished of the almpeless bundles of blue cotton that 
were huddled upon the donkeys' backs! and which chivalry almo*t 
forbade me to accept for the Fairer scx r i confers to having once 
**r twice, with intentional malice, spurred my horse to a gallop. as 
I woa ov ertaking some party of wayfarers ( hue arcompnui-d: for, 
to se?* the Bober osse> kick up their heel* and bolt flpMH the truck 
jis tbev b wnl tin- clatter of bor*e-hoofs behind, to ohwn r p the 
ninnrpl li] uindl- 1 ' upon their backs ihakcaud totter hi their seats, 
till shrieks were ruined, veils tell, and there vvaa imminent danger 
or a total collapse, wets to crack one £ side* with s j j rcly-necdi-d 
and well-earned laughter. There would usually be an af-ortiu- nt 
of beggars in every bind, who would beg of me iu one bn nth and 
furet’ me for an infidel in the nest, or of tattered dervishes, who 
in Mussulman errantries are beggars in their most oflensiva 
guise. 

Not Ihnt every company we met or pa>eed Were pilgrims cm 
piou* mi&hion bent, for from it* Somethin - we would encounter 

inured Ut I ho toif-orplr rvntraeiion* Mnmftl Ln tile Eft*t. Adjilb Olfiaifru, the 
ol the Emla^j ffuiJi fcfe# lliikcof ZlcMi'ln In Idffcnk'il 
hi* woe* Ap fdlDT> ; *f \it l“h> , p«Ecj*n id nijr^U wm- in 4 1 5 " 1 " ^* r 

%buc camd, wtif-o-hj wc w-'tt- fret to Ineoavankmoc—oae [mx™tfh* tv*™ 

tbe violent rn-nl [r.m cntj#c<! by the going of that grttH Bm*U winds mi surer ? *tcp 
imvc of n fu.[in'Ein j11|s ; mr| li* otk'T freon the in~apl>nrtftbfce slink of lh« 
lb init’Ctluiia modi nl ivlmra amc Fait into our tjo-o " 
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merchants nhsorbid and sedate 1 sometime muttah<t tin Hleck i^sas 
or miller; somet Ernes officials and soldiers; jim] Hnnetlrof^ whole 
fomilics migrating- All dosses nnd all agm were on the 
road : bondmen mid footmen ; rieli men mid |>oor men ; 
tetjufa and ki-oundrvla— a mienm-sm of t.lit* stately, commonplace 
repulsive, fft^mmiting Oriental world. 

At night tln -r varied and polyglot element* (for there will be 
pilgrims from many Intuits) seek -bettur mid ah*?}? in the eara- 
CArarm^ vantwrww created at intermits often nr fifteen miles along 
M-i-ftfcn the eutiLv route. I have ^o often ripr^heb nf these struc¬ 
tures tlimi I may here, in pruning, ilawribe what they lire. The 
caravan^atu in the Eastern iim. But with the name the parallelism 
ends: for no proud elgtiboard. iif•■ ehtvrful parlour or bumished 
bir^ no obsequious ostler or rubicund landlord welcomes your 
nppri iucIl Tim caravanserai. perhaps contains a single custodian, 
and that is nil, The wayfarer must do everything for himself. He 
stables his own benfita, piles together and wuttihra his own baggage* 
lights lu- owp tin-, and cooks hi' own ivpttff. A- a rule, the 
building is a vast ^qiutre or rectangular struct!?nf brick arstone, 
built in the form of a parallel*‘igram round an open court. The 
two exterior sides and the batik walk aw plain, and give the 
building from a distance the apjKartiuce of an fort—an 

idea which id frequently, and with full intention, *u>tamed in the 
Hliapa of projecting towers ot the angles and a parapet above* In 
the front outer wall, ur fuynde, is a series of large recessed arches, 
with a seat, or platform, about two foet from the ground. These are 
fospii-irtly used sis ah-eping-placr- in the warm weather. A huge 
gateway opens ir? the mitre, with ^naetinif- a town? and W-j- 
kluti\vh overhead, nnd leads into the inner quadrangle* which is 
perhaps titty yards square, and whose sides are divided into recessed 
compartments? open to the air, similar to those on the outride wall. 
In the superior caravanserais n doorway at the back of each of 
these arches leads into an inner cell, which is occupied on cold 
nights. Behind then*, and fibbing to the exterior wall, arv long 
tvws of hut, nidis rtahW, where the animals an- lodged, and neec^ 
to which i* gained from the Jbur comers. Such i« th** ordinaiy 
Permian caravanserai. In a few of improved style or recent cou¬ 
nt ruction. m& a* that at Botnsjau, near the Perrimt rinlf—by 
the finest that I saw in the whole country—there is n series of 
upstairs apart mriits for visitor* of higher rank or memis ; hut, us a 
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vnK democracy ih the prevailing law in the nconomy nf the m-m 
of JV-rsia. 

PerhnjH the welrde-t ami innsf impressive of tin* many unwonted 
mmuoriee Mint the traretter carries uway with him from such-Uko 
GwUbj tmvel in tlie East is the rowUection of the camel 
caravans whieh he has enrtluifeKH] at night. Out of the 
bkck darkness is heard the distant bo cm of a heavy hell, Mourn- 
fully, and with perfect regularity of iteration* it sounds, grji dually 
swelling neater and lander* and perhaps mingling with the tones 
of smaller tu'Ua, 4gnn!ling the rearguard of the mm$ rarnvan. He 
big bell U the inrignin and alarum of the leading carnal alone. 
Bat nearer Mid lander m the £Onnd becomes, not another sound, 
and not a visible object, appear to accompany it Suddenly* and 
without the plighted warning, there looms nut of the darkness, lib- 
the apparition of a pbatitoiii &1iipj the form of the captain of the 
caravan. Ilis apmigy tread softly on the smooth mm\ and, 

like u great string of linked ghonb, the nilent proceMsirjti h talks by 
and is swallowed up in the night 

And linw wonderful and ever-present i?? Hi*- c^jdlfusj in Ei^tiT/i 
travel to Jill life and movement at home! No heavv earth and 
, n ^ la inhering wagon* jolt to and fro between tin- funny an J 
iHHejri- ,ij an 1 1 the held- So Iight veilides ami swift, wjyipage-s 
Ciihtwi past Tjpjn macadamised mads. Aka! there an- no 

m&ds} and. if no rond*, bow much I ^ any vehicle or ivagops ! 
Thalvrhed roofa and tiled cottage, lanes and 1 h "dgcrews and trim 
fields, rivers courting IxMWict Ml banks, beyond all the n-nr and 
fiitdden. smoky m-h af the train—these might not exist in the 
world at all. mid do not exist in file world of the Persian, 
straitened and sluur-.l* bur inexpressibly trampiil in 1 mm existence. 
Here, all it? movement and bustk% itnx and speed : there* every¬ 
th iniz is imperturbable, immemorial, ini mutable, hJow. 

Between Jin* i mm and Shahrud, a disiance of approximately one 
hundred mites, intervene fear stages* which w en- formerly known 
Tarknqniui 33 ^ 11?PC the Webern, extremal ie-i 

fomy* of thy Kbora-jin mountains* pushed out in long spurs of 
diminishing height from the knotted mountain cluster that sure 
rounds the bead-water* of the A trek, dtweud on to rhe plain, 
and rhe Toad pursues a windi)i*r mum- ilire.ugh their lower folds 
and undulations. This ent ire mountain region was once ties i kited 
by Turkoman bandits, and through th« valleys and ravine* they 
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Hashed down in headlong foray Upon the Fielplcra hands of travellers 
making their way to or from Meshed. Sweeping up whatever 
they could get, driving off the imimals. and chaining n few fit-ore 
of captive to their saddle-bows, they galloped ofF into their 
monatarrt-fagt.Tt&s&es with as muds precipitation nf that with which 
they had come. Already, along the rout* 1 which i have described 
from Me.-died to Mariiian, I ]inrl seen frwpient proof's rd L their 
dreaded presence, in tin- shape < »a' ih-^e htiia]] circular towers, 
doited nil over tha plaits like chessmen on a chessboard. which, 
fro ns Asliknbad lo Meshed 7 from Sjimklis to Famuli* and from 
Shahriul almost to Kura f marked rim chosen hunting-grounds --f 
these terrible laosa-troopem of the border. In jwirts almost every 
field hud one of these structure^ into which, ns soon ns a rolling 
derail of dust rovetled the apparition of the enemy, the husband- 
man crept fey a small hole at the bottom, and, rolling two big atones 
against thy Aperture, waited till the scourge hud swept past. 
Similar evidence of the tetter they inspired. and of the state of 
siege which impotsed upon their possible victims* 

w forth coming along the entire belt of country above named, in 
the rtide forts enacted in every village ns a refuge for the m- 
hfibii rmts. Once behind a mud wall the miserable pe-asant* were 
safe? bat woe betide them if ennglir hi the open country^death or 
the slave-markets of Kliivn and Bokhara were then the emtain issue. 

Vflmt the luckier peasant faced every day the timid pilgrim 
looked to encounter on this fateful stretch of road which I a to 
MU ftatr about to describe. The most elaborate precautions were 
taken against the Hanger, An escort umd to leave 
Shahmd mid M:rrinun twice n month T consisting of a rurtnK-r of 
wtvcnlhd footwioldicrs armed with matchlocks, and a mounted 
detachment aocompanying an old gnn. At Hiandaslit the two 
•wttwt* 111 ld relieved each other. The support of the Marinaii 
detachment, insisting of ISO matchlock mm and twelve* artillery- 
men with their horsey wm imposed, hi lira of the ordinary taxes, 
upon tin? villagers of that place; mid even so late as TS7S t when 
the Bdstnn Boundary C^mmu^ioner* passed this way on their 
return to Teheran, they had to travel with an escort of eighty match ^ 
locks, a H-ponnder dragged by sis horses, and ISO to 2UQ "mounted 
votriir*! U tw^ rt Mnrinnn and Slinlirttd. 

Cnnally, fVaiMT, Ea«t wick. OTbnovan, and other writers who 
joanirvnl With Hie pilgrim caravan* have left inimitable accounts 
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of the perils mid the pa arcs of their pious companions.. A Persian 
h a coward at the beat of tiiue-*: but u Persian pilgrim is ft clegnse 
FvHJ-piid worse than his fellows j and a Persian pilgrim hi the 
Tt vicinity of a Turkoman almost ccusra to bo a human being. 
(HtjfTiia.H There would be long delays and anxious rumours at the 
beginning; sevend falsi* starts would I*- made and abandoned in 
consequence of *ome vague rejxjrf ■ finally the caravan would 
venture forth, moving frequently at night, when the durktie-* 
added to, rather I linn diminished, the terror. First would conu- 
the matchlock men blowing their matches, and either miirdiitt^ 
<m foot or mounted on donkeys; then (he genuinecavalry* with 
Hint locks and liny fork^rcste; next the great body of the pilgrims, 
huddling as close ns pcs^sifci]i^ round the atf illerynnui mod I he gun. 
which was looked upon :l- a veritable palladium, but of which it 
is not on record that It wua ever fired. Soldiers again brought 
tip like renr t and, wrapped up in thirtt, confusion, and panic, the 
proceBtiion tolled on. The noise they made, shouting, singing, 
cursing, praying, and quarrelling. signalled their approach for miles, 
and, if they escaped, it was the positive worthlessness of the spoil 
(for a Mussulman pilgrim leaves nil his valuable** Udiind him), 
rather than the hazard of capture or the awe inspired by the 
bodyguard. that was responsible for their safety. To their fearful 
imaginations ever} 4 bush was a vedette of the enemy, every puff 
of wind that raised the dust betrayed a charge, every hillock con-* 
cealed a squadron- Loud were the shout* and clamorous the 
invocations re Allah, and Aii. and Bust-in, and nil the watchful 
&aint3 of the cokiukr T when (lie end of the march wav? reached 
and God hod protected his own. 

It is only just to add that, if the panic of a multitude was 
despicable, the terrors of individuals were not unfairly amimni. 
Taieft of Many are the tali^ that are still told of the capture of 
niuiifo isolated \ ravellers or of small hands: and there was scummy 
u single peasant in the village in ibis strip of country tint hud 
nnt T at some time or other, been pounced down upon in the fields 
or at the water-8prrngs. and who, if liappiEy 1st' were ransomed 
after years of slavery, did not bear upon Ids person tin- lifelong 
imprint of cruelty and fetters. tVilond Kuan Smith is in ermr 
in stating that it wn^ upon this piece of rad that M, de 
Blocquenl1e t the French amateur photographer who had jiocom- 
pan Led the disastrous expedition against M rrv in IhGSk in order 
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to lake photographs sun] paint a battle-Bcc-nn for 11n> Shuk, wan 
&ebed and curried tiBl and not mdeutned until be bad been a 
captive far fifteen mouths and » ransom of J1 t GQO fmtutnx (thfn 
cq nival nut to 6,DQ(M.) paid by kb rqyat pat non. 1 He was 
euph i red in tkc successful attack madid by I hu Turkomans upon 
the PeraUn column while at Miw. It was here, however, that 
a Persian general in command of rJ T 00*> men* limiting behind hb 
column for two or three momenta to take a final pull at hb btlwn^ 
was snatched up and swept away in full Right of his troops, and 
within n lew weeks' time was sold far a few pounds in the bazaar 
of Khiva. 

Whatever may be said of the designs of Russia on thb 
province of Khurasan, nnt J J rreb only, bur every traveller between 

^ „r ^ nn ^ ^fashed, owes her a bating semtu of gratitude 
for the se rvice *ke has 'wrought in putting an end to this 
Eumuuu unmitigated curse. It was certainly not fur unselfish 
reasons, nor in the interests of Persia, still less out of pure 
philanthropy, that Russia undertook her successful campaigns 
against the TVkke Turkomans of Traufieospiii. Hut bore we may 
uffard to ignore motives, and may be content with congratulating 
both cursives aud her upon the fact Since the victoriouscampaign 
of SkuljelelF in IBS!, and the Hub^ucm summation of Aklial 
T< i kk*\ the Mo.dicd-Teheran road hnn> been tiltfolutelj secure. Kit 
gunnl ie» maintained or needed, the pilgrims have no special ground 
of appeal to Allah, and the traveller is startled by nothing more 
serious thnn the whirr of wings as a covey of r*d-legged partridges^ 
which abound in these m oun tains— riser: almost from between hb 
horse's legs. 

Leaving Mnzitmn, our mad struck northwards towards the kills. 
In the grey morning light f dbcmnd a unmermtH lien:] of wild 
PuJ-i A ^t m lurgm rod deer, at si distance of 300 yards 
AhHto f ™n the truck; hut the bullets of my revolver had no 
i >ih er <-ffbet than to aued.rate their disappeaiance. After fourt«n 
miles we come to the deserted caravanserai and fort of Sadrahad. 


ti mill tliat tbvTrtknmium bid at tim priced the kcfcW 
I--. Mu: a i —0 *, Ihrv f.MJh.l tl ml h . L|hll M[ ! h|1i 

fludr drawiib in a il-,vly orarvadD. U^nwipil* th, KJtan «f Khi™ 
Wm * ttottfe.aaj*in l.ad l&jtmwiiia *nd ihinUn* hr w l« a ullitjirv 
QlM ' ITU verjr aaikm. to K*t hold d( hiui ro fortify bb cadtol. Cdmul V? 
J^Arr patttikrajdj doul-if* the- liUimolt- fnTi*am, if. de llJtjCunctUlE ttwiEc ti 
hbt <^ itf htiodwature* fa Ihv r«M* 4 m M«»4r> April i m. IU 
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As the name implies, thefce edifices were bj 1 the <*rest M mitt cr, 

or Sadr Asem, before mentioned j but the fort, luid it* gam*-<n 
were practically useless : fnr the latter were only juM strong enough 
to guard them selves without turning a thought to the protection 
of others. A mile and a half Iwyond Sadndjad brought Ul to the 
Pu]-i-Abrifilium for Bridge of Silk) — originally built by Nadir 
Shah, and recently rotored — Over the A bright) m River (ft ftt ream 


the MaiPUK or SILK 


fftmngiy impregnated with fvilt from «dt-*=prmp* near its source j* 
which flow^ down here from the north 5 and, under the name of the 
Kal Mum, subsequently disappear* into a btvir to the south, The 

Kn.3 Mura is generally regarded as the eastern boundary ot 
Khurasan, and it marked the extreme north-west limit of the 
Afghan empire of Ahmed Sind) Dttrnm in the In*t eentary. At 
tiie time that 1 parted, the river-1 ►‘d. which wa- a Unit twenty yards 
in width, via absolutely drj% Tim rising -futi ju*t enidsi mr to 
toko a photograph, which reveals a very typical Persian bridge, 
and 2 then hurried on + 
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A ft k w mike beyond we caine to n apot known as the 
Chaahmeb-i-Gez (or Sprang of Tamiiriaks)* wh^re a scantv rivulet 
supplies n number i>f r little pools and ferliLises mtiie 

ADlinuliiil , ' 

patches ot grass. I In-* wn* n notorious and dreaded 
spot in ihe old da;a, for hither come the Turkoman robbers to 
water their horses after the 3.>njjr mountain ride, and here tin- luck¬ 
less voyager was frequently swooped down upon and entight. ft 
wns dose to this spot that Ferrier had a brush with th em in 184&. 
Hie end (T this stage is the tviunrknbh—looking village-fort of 
Abbte-flbad, which rises in tiers upon an eminence, the lofty front 
being pierced with nnmcnnn windows iiiliI crowned with mined 
Ini 11 eiucnte. Its inhabitants are- the converted detrend tint a of n 
Gictpuu colony of n hundred families, who were transported to 
ihis spot by Abbas tlji- Ureal tlins 1 cejitortes ngo. ns a link in his 
chain rtf military colonitu along the northern frontier. Ue 
assign ed them nn annual allowance in coin (100 wheat 

(Iihj which after a while was not paid. In the third 

generation, being Forbidden to use the Georgian tongue, they are 
j«id to have become Mussulmansj Inti traces of their mother 
language have been detected by some travellers in their dialect. 
During r|).' Turkoman reign of tenor there was said not to be a 
single adult mtui in Abtnsabad who had not more than once been 
carried away captive, 

A hilly ride over low, barren ridges, and up t he gravelly bed of 
n valley known its the Dubanch A1 Hnfc, liriugs us to the squalid 
nf r,iat Iin,m - wljl ‘ r, ‘ a cor?* of fifty militiamen 
were fine*- stationed to guard ihe mad. Tlirough similar 
seonery and over undulating ground wo mount 1,000 feet since 
leaving Abbasabtid, and come at length to tho tnagnificent aira- 
vanarrai of Miandaaht 1 (lit. mid-plain), whoso lofty cm battled walla 
and projecting towers resetobl- a vast Fortn-ss, and cau }*, 
for miles. This was the central point of the ‘Stages of Terror/ 
and here, one half the peril over, the pilgrims foregathered To 
exchange felicitations or foment alarm*. There is an old caravan rent i 
built by Shah Abbas, who*- name npj>e;iJ* above the gateway - but, 
the huge castellated structure is a new erection of burnt brick, with 
a parapet and walla twenty feet high. A courtyard, in which the 
thorar-kUneh is located, connects the two. nml water is provided 
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fro Hi three targe nlfambttr*. or subterranean reservoirs, tn which 
access is gained by steep flights of steps. 

Beyond MinnduMit. occurs what wits formerly the motit perilous 
part of the journey, Tliv road winds In um:1 out of hiw passim 
Drtlmn^Li- between rounded knolls, where every turn disclu-rs a 
^udnr hidden hollow. mid where every elevation might hide mi 
ambuscade. Hie hills are Imre and stony T or clad only with a 
diminutive scrub. They are alive with partridges, in pairs or in 
s m all coveys of live or six. which were sn tame that they nn 
along the road and crouched till quo was within a dozen yards, 1 
Here is tbi- peculiarly nnud Uidjrmeh-i-Z&idar* tJie gully by which 
the Turkoman h usually descended to make their attack* and at 
its mouth was the small, tnm dismantled* fort of Kwdnr, whore was 
a garrison of fifty regular's. On emerging from the lulls wo 
feefcr^ ns the fcmn*jM*ak*d mountain 3 alxwe Mjiiomui. and, skirting 
its northern has**, reach the village of tlmt mum * where b n flue 
caravan send T ljuilt by Hindi Ablwt^ JL, and some *u[h-rlj old 
thenars* I t was in tlm l*ih-khnwh of die pratbemao ut Mahinuu, 
wliich 1 occupied, that Olkmovnu was besieged by an infuriated 
band of Arab hegi^ and had rather a narrow escape : and it was 
In the cnnivansenii that I>r, John Ormit k, for many years chief 
physician to Abba. 1 - Mi jv.il. dh-d of t\ phu- in I 333. 

The next march „ from MatomsI to Shah rod. forty-one mile*, 
used to tic the longest ita Persia, and has been bewailed by many 
victims, But, for postal jntrpwefi* it has now been 
divided bv the station and chnpttr^ihftnrh of Arm inn. 
He first port of the road, along the bau of ibe some mountain- 
range* is very stony. Tw o small villages arc passed, each dependent 
upon a single small rill, wheat* passage from the mountains can 
be 1 meed by a thin Hue of pnp]ars, Altman b picturesquely 
aitauted on n hill-side, with an abundant stream Bowing down the 
road just outside the jxKst bouse door, nutl anW^qtisnlly fertiUiing 
n series of well-kept tn rmcc^ph ts below 1 h-c- village The Hist 

i Thii b tlo? JbtM, or wi i miry rtd-k^^l putfiftfe, Titers arc aJ^ fa iVT^jin 
the JhfM-t-rOfr*A (nrioulj mjiiiLnc, | an ■ fOtml or * paririrf|?i' of 11 *p 

defiles'); thfl 4*rr+j* Ihe Mack partridge of India, Mm moldy th« fmn- 

ro^in i ihrtfA*. or load pert rid j*e p which. 0- Fnwer nifL 4 mm lit*? the Ti Ty devil £ 1 
orhiuh partrid^ ; ihc ka*A4*t*it+ orpvj partridge iIjo hakkti* 
t^rd, or iaMrfAJfroA, tlw 

1 tor climbed thii moonliUn In nltd fimml two vrrf find eft L tnin«l 

fflrli on Ik hl^huil — .A vol, lli |H«. I uJ-iGi. 
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half of the ride to tfhabrud fo spent in winding in and out of the 
lower ranges that gradually dip into the plain of ShnbrmL 1,000 feet 
below Annum- The fcnowy crown of the Shah Knh (King AI nun- 
tum),the highest point of the Elburz between Shahrud and Astruhnc), 
had Wn th-forc my eyes the whule day, nnd at its feet, I knew, 
lay iSkiihrud, About eleven miles InTore reaching the latter, I be 
tint view is caught of the level plain, some ten miles in width, 
on which were visible three detached green dumps. The two 
nearer were unimportant villages, rim farthest and largest, nestling 
nf the very foot of the Elburz, was Skabmd, Sm buried in trees 
is the town* that T after riding for some time between garden-walls 
and orchards, I found myself in the main street t almost unawares. 

I have already, in a previous chapter, dwelt upon the strategical 
importance of the jx^iliun of SbuhrmL 'line town m a mivt- 
fftahniii of roads, from Herat to Meshed, from Tabbaa and 

TuntluK, from Yexd, from Astral Kid and Maaradirmi, and 
from the capital It is situated in a plain, of whose fertility I could 
form no just estimate in the month of November, hut whose 
produci iveucAB and abundant. water-supply an? unquestioned. 
Th*- fEndd-Shnh (or King's River) flows down the street outside 
ibo rh^i^r-kbntph w hut at this season of the year waw little 
more them a rivulet, nnd reflected no honour ii|>on its name. Tkv 
defensive properties of the place struck me us contviinptibUs and 
appeared to be 1 Lin tied to a ruined citadel, and to two small mud 
towers, perched upon a corneal bill above the town. iSliahnul is 
celebrated for its local manufacture of boot? and flboea, which are 
^aid to he patromWd by the Shah and the Royal Family; far the 
redoubt n ble or ffhorib -which attacked O’Donovan here 

hqt spared me; and its an entrepot Ijoth of the load products 
of MnAftoderao and of Russian imports ri/i Get and Ab-tmljiud, 
through the agency of Russian and Rusot-A rmenian traders, 1 
The llnraiiin Caucasus and Ahtmuy Company also keep an 
agent in the town. Its population is said to be 6,000* Them is a 
Persian Telegraph-station here, and a wire to Astrabnd, whence 
there h Further telegraphic conuectum by Chikiddiar with KiaE.il 
An at and Tmu^aspia— a line which h much used by the Russian 
Legation in Teheran in coin muni eating with Adiknl^L 

' Tl " 1 ' opeaif4f-up of thr d«* UwdflTMtf frwtu A^kaMd. r m Kmfom to 
Seb «*» ** to Ah^mdj (attest a niwHamble MUn^JT or iwhlix* 

l rmlLer «j P icmbrcD*-. in the Ra^E nn trade *iiti stmiLnri 
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Having arrived at Shnhrud early in the afternoon, I spent 
aome time in inspecting the frown, It contains a large covert 
bazaar. not thatched, but properly Hoofed, and with 
* r4ILr * Kpodoufl and well-appointed -hops. My "bsemitkms 
and inquiries tallied exactly with wlmfr l laid heard nl MwIuhI, 
All the sugar was Russian, nil the ten was Indian, brought fnun 
Bunder Abbes rtYr YencL The greater part of till- coloured 
cottons and chintz wi-re ItimBian, but the white sheeting bore 
the name of n Bomboy firm* and I saw, not merely n large pile of 
Manchester glased calicoes with a Bombay label, bn I dm a 
number of unbleached cottons direct from Mnncheater iim?If. Tins 
wna a gratifying Jbct. considering that Shah rod lion within four 
marchi-s of what is proct[rally a lit] Brian port on the Caspian. 
I boughr some delicious white gra[>e* for a few pence, A wine in 
made from them in tf hah rad. 

Tfaoogh Shah rad is the capital of the district of IWtam- 
Slmhntd, it is not the residence of the Governor or the sent of 
government. The latter is at (he town of Bostam, three 
iwuiri allt j ft | Sf jf inll^g in a northeasterly direction from 
Shahrud (from which it is concealed by a mcky hill), and higher 
up the coarse of the same river, Boston, a Miixnndt'nuu proper 
name, is a place of superior fertility and luxury to Shahnul 
If b P further, a site of great sanctity among Moluimruedan pilgrims, 
for her\ i was turned the fbmotia Sheikh, Of Sultan, BiiVAiicl the 
leader of a dervish sect, who died, and was interred in the court 
of u beautiful mosque, now much ruined, in the year AJ>, 871, 
Attached to the same mosque, whose cupola was erected by a 
Mongol prince in a J>, 1313, is a shaking minaret , similar to those 
which 1 shall afterwards describe at Isfahan, and which can te made 
to vibrate hv rocking it at the summit t'nlooal Ixivett has attributed 
this pbcaoTui unn to the elasticity oflhe bricks and employed, 

the latter becoming more elastic with age, and has rompmvd it 
with the kindred phenomenon of slabs of elastic sand^toned 
There is, further, at BOfitam a curious brick lower; whose outer 
circumference is, so to Speak, dog-toothed by a number of Kilietit 
imgh^i similar to the towcf of which 1 shall speak later at Itheyv 

' JViWflti «./* pf fV U- (DC * *rf iI- >, to! V |i, T it f I l Th - 1 b.-t IW7- - m r. “ 
of lho bttlMbagi at i* that of KIppnitcifT. Mrm*frr t k.c> p. "W- 

> Fruer in* pp. «*-*l*l ^ «**fl*r le*m s 

with pollrpjiwl Mtuf&Cc. Hear Jurjih, «in eI ns tank* of G si refill It vt. Hilt- 
lower warn ] 30 fi'pfc higla, 10 ynnh interior diwmrtftr, &Z fuxi\* eXUrinr etrrnm- 
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A1rwi.1v, h]n,u arriving at the jxwlhouse of Skohrud—wluVh h 
unique in the possession of a threefold !<ila-kh<tnch—\ had observed 
Dnput*' unfamiliar jyinptuiitft nF rchtiaiuwit. in the shape of ^ 
ijm, Iron, druggets] floor and curtained doorway*. On my retani 
from the bnuore I was proceeding to uiako my toilet 
mil was already in n state of semi -dfinknbitte. when, without tj» 
slightest warning, [ became aware of a further act of official ntieii- 
tiuu. Two Armenians first entered unannounced. both of whom 
om‘„[ siK-nk n little French. On.- was the agentof Messrs. Ziegler 
in Shnhrud. the other >'t a firm named Vurunm.'uiz. I priamed 
thnt they had come out of curiosity. an tlmy oflfcred ao •: xp] nmv 
t"‘ii. But in the Fast such amenities .unnot be related, re.jHiring 
rathet tela- interpreted as tokens of civility. Wherefore I ccn- 
tiiiuwl my toilet while .lisending the trade and commerce of 
Slmhnit!. Presently, however, the doorway of the frrrfu-jWW,,, /, lVM 
ngnin darkened, and a trio of Persian official* inarched in. white 
a |WtSf>c of attendants stood outside. They were succeed,*1 hy 
some menials carrying a trey, on which were two packets of ten 
and (bar sugareiowres wrapped up iu bine paper; following whom 
appeared two other individuals holding by the legs a kicking sheep 
while It third balanced a couple of caite-bottomed duirs behind! 
I really think that l am justified in presenting this to my readers 
fb* n spec*lidI> of no moan ilranmi ic effect. 


Sirivu—A mud n»m in n fVniijui postboaii?. 

Engludumm in liai.nei shirt, breech^ ftul ! 
Sy * J AfWenbn tmd ™ : Fmi ** chain be riaina j struggling 

/>n*ffK*fie —Sygar-Iouees and cane-bottomed chair*. 

1 tlM 1 w®. the recipient of u formal deputation 

ruin the Prince-Govcronrof Shnhrud, who had sent to welcome and 
to mvite me to become his guest at Unworn. and that the Arm,,.inns 
had W„ iWpat^ed as a sort of advanced guard to reconnoitre 
and interpret By their aid l WflS enabled to acknowledge the 
h.«p,tidily of the (.■ oveni<>r and to accept k» giftsprocessWd, 
notom ly involved tlie return of an equivalent present to the den„‘ 
ties _ Having pockety a few W.,« with much eatkfoctioo there 
worthiM forthwith reaboed that no more business was (o £ Zm_ 

r*irnre.iinj futnimitol In a lofty poinlol com- i„ _*m. _ 
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Accordingly* they txwotwttA that the hour for repose IiaiI arrived, 
nnd bowed themselves out. For my part, I slew the sheep mid had 
a capita] leg of mutton for dinner, 

Sliahrud is rather more than tin- halfway stage botwivu Metdscit 
and, Tube ran, but it ms to divide the journey into two [Kirtiotin, 
^■ulI Cl|r wl * h ;i i= - determine which in the le*H 

Heti^ria <>f attractive. Him- is a carious identity b tween their 
3fl ini1 ' respective feature: for, Juki ns tin- 3.]oshcd-iShalmid sec¬ 
tion presents two cities of oncimt Fanii a , NLflhiipiir and SebHiww, 
ho t|]r ShfthrutUTehemJi ^‘otton displays D/nnghzm smd S^imiait' 
and, jW aa the only structure* worthy of observation iu the lir-l 
section arc the mitmret* and towers of SeWwar and Bostam, so r 
m the second, wo must be content with the analogous monument ~ 
of Damghan and Kemmm, Finally, to complete the parallelism, 
just as the lii>i Action terminated sifter threading the fatuous 
Turkoman paraes, so diiea the ^'oond conduct ns, on I lie penulti- 
tuafo day a journey, though the even more famous Caspian Gates 
thjit lend irile the Plain of Wrmnin* Stones, -and, /,vjri> 3 find 
ptfoeiubte horses sire tlte common prerogatives of Ij-diIi. 

It was oti one of the worst. of these brutes that, over a (rack 
scarcely less atrocious* I pursued mj way to Deh Mullah ('the Village 
iv^n^s of the Priest*)* 1 fc Iu? ?hfcha tu:h b on the ootakirta of 
tin- village, winch lies a little farther in the plain* and h 
remarkable only for a huge mound of clay, once crowned by a 
citadel, whose riven and erumbling walk htand up in melancholy 
min. The ride from Deh Mullah lo Danighim in ovt*r mther better 
ground* but Eh unutterably tedious. On my right hand was the 
scarped red rampart of the El burs, rising sheer from the plain, and, 
like a wjill nf brass, shutting off I be defiles and gorges of ihai 
mighty range; and behind thorn, again, the steamy Intflutids of 
MoKonderan, sloping to the Caspian, On the left, or namth, whereas 
on most maps I see marked a salt desert, or k*ttir f my own notes 
record that, t hroughout the entire day a journey, the horizon was 
biLiudi-d on that Midis at an average dhslahceof about ten miW, by 
a range of bids of *juhe Hufflcicut elevation to appear upon mo&t 
maps, although 1 cannot find any tract! of them upon t he major- 
sty of those rliat I have studied. The road to Damgbzm jiasst-d 
several villages, nun of which, MehiKiandost, wo* evidently a favoixrite 
hutting-place for travellers, as then' were crowds of wayfarers iiiliI 
harsrciien in the single street. About three miles from Dauighazi 
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we rode through the ruins of u departed city, Bostojam A morn 
sorrowful spectacle than am iihnndumtd town of mud cannot fa* 
conceived. Tin- buildings, and ronfa, and walls gradmaLly waste 
may into indiatJngubbnl^ehi'Apea f day ; but, so compel and solid 
do these become hi tho prbGftgss that they last for seorea, acid .nuu,'- 
timcB for hundmb, of Years, Her b it fair to a^uuie that, nlnug 
with <-rurh disserted oily or «ite t it- inhabitants as nn item ira tins 
population, haw been wiped off tfa< face of tht 1 earth* Wert- *uicIj 
the cose, one might be led to infer timt Persia, which is now aa 
sparsely peopled ns Palest in^ was oaoe on densely crowded ns China. 
I belie vo t hat this would In* il false inference, Jus! ns each great 
JVrribn monarch or founder of a dynasty. From CyrUr downwards, 
has shifted the capital and seat or government, h> as to associate 
a frvdi glory with lib nmm\ so bus each petty governor or chief¬ 
tain striven to emulate bb anvemgn by a iinw urban p] notation ; 
and, ill a yet lower grade, each father of a family has thought to 
1 >etter him-elf and to transcend his forerunners by erecting a new 
al*xh*. It b to this universal mstmet, permeating even,' rank of 
life ? not less than to the ravages of fiuuine, tibepse, and war, that 
must be at tribute the countless wasting ftkiJetons of tenement 
and cities that liner the soil of Persia, 

P™n ti distance of some miles tin- tm > triiiimvE5 of Daingliwi* the 
counterparts of that of Stebacwnr. rise in view. They stand some 
tHui^han W,I F **■ different quarters of the town. The better 

preserved of the two, which b mountable nud has u 
-mall turret of later dote at the mp, with a door for th&vimzzi^ 
b situated just off the main street, of the town, and b in dlom 
proximity to n uiostjua—not, indeed, Hint to which it was originally 
attached, but o compuilfridy mcdem"Bfermttii«. Like the minor 
in Sel./1-war, it b faced with bricks, so bid ob to form geometrical 
lM ferns on the cinminfrreaop, and kaa, further, a hum I of Kufic 
h-ttere in high relief Tb- two minaret* belong to the 
or tombs of two saints* named ivspeettrdy Jafir and lOtsim; and, 
for on luiNiLuir of (heir shrines, a- well of a third tomb ruins] over 
a naiiii tunned Mnluuiiined, the &m of ]brohbu + and calhnl pjr-i- 
A Ini ud nr. I cannot do loiter than refer my reader* to the erudite 
[ngr* ^ KhanikoC 1 Daiiighofi, though a Considerable place, even 

• JPwrfnr, fir, p V , U-U r Ro^ilt { Und <f the /-mm, p ]&7) co mmit* tli* 
4 Ih.ipL tni*i*k* ef mj I ns; that the miriar* m Balled Chcltil Mutim* uud Unhide 
JcLtLL I he rtPfttar Iiamt -U, * tarty jdflu, -u a mamtm dMifrin npiil^i in 
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in the present eeutury. is no w hi h phinble static or decay. The 

deserted ruin- *<f a huge square citadel—ft ton in in which u.I to 

be ppcwnrdl and shown as the apartment wherein Fath A3i Shah 
lirst saw the light—rise above the cablet] domes of tlie heitfiar, hut 
are fast crumbling to piece*. 1 rode through tin- bazaar. which 
consists of a long covered street,, far less cleanly and decorous than 
that of Shah rad. Through the town may u stream, flowing ii«wn 
frqin a spring in thu mountains called Chaahmeh-i-AJi. where its 
both a summer residcnc* of die Shall, and also a place of pilgrim¬ 
age, as one of the spots where Alis charger upf tears to lime 
stamjied ao fiercely with his hoof it* to leave 11 permanent indenta¬ 
tion In the reck. On a hill-rep near tliri miraculous rite pi further 
miracle i-kisth En the shape of a spring, called Chnshmehri-lhiti fur 
Fountain of the Wind), which, if stirred at certain times, « said re 
produce ii hurricane that blows every thing to destruction. 1 

L*nmghnn has a twofold historical internet—legendary and 
modem. JT is always supposed to mart the site of the ancient 
Ifatarv Hetatompylos (or City of a Hundred Crates), the name 
given l>y the Greeks to r lie capital of theAmmid dynasty 
of Parthian kings, although, with the exception of a number of 
mounds and of several imdergretmd conduits, built of Im p slabs 
of atone, there does not exist p and b not on record as having 
existed, at Damghan a single remain that could b> identified 
with eo illustrious a past, Femcr, t think erroneously, i n- 
d favour* to combat tins theory Ijy the argument that the City of 
a [I ii mired bates must mean a city in which many roads mot* 
whereas at. Dnmghnu there ore only two. lie, therefore, prefers 
the SlLahmd-Tkjfftnnt site for rliat of Htikotniapyloa. 1 Apart, how¬ 
ever, fewu the fact that more read* uu^ t at iMinglum than two* 
it is by no means certain that the Oreeks* when limy used this 
descriptive epithet, referred to city gates at nil. The title was 
equally applied by them to Egyptian 'Thelies, where it lias \mm 
runji^nrcd to refer to the jfli/fow#, or gateways, of the many splendid 
temples by which tlie capital of tha limne=ea was adorned ; ntid U may 
have had some similar application in the case ipf the Parthian city. 

far large mA Urn- buiMin^ and *<m\A Upplf to tbf: -nm T«o Ft«- 

ininanl Similarly Miuclildfi Jam is, <>f <;mn* r tie 1 i|itrj|i|-yaiik>i {or ' Jmwh 
^lofqnt 1 )< liti? H UnUeriity Churrh 1 at Oxford or Ca/atwvl-■ 

¥ J. U. FnwT, .1 i/p«jnf>y k ¥nl Ik. p, 400; £, 14. tiit¥ick + vdil, ii. 
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TKatnuHingv howcvw. thr identity of Darnghnn with H^katampylos 
an a quest inn of ptuvly ^pecttbtive interest we may flcid enough of 
mmmuv in the history of the town nndnr lift modem mum*, 1 It 
is needless to say that Jetigliix Kluin destroyed it once, nr to add 
that Timur dost roved it again. That was ft com ij>S i I csh-ts t invariably 
paid by t hone rival scourge* of humanity to urbaii magnificence. 
Don Ruy di Gavijo. parang through Northern Perria on hi* ambasay 
from the Owtilinn King hi the Court of the OreAt Tartar in 1 10 I, 
Ibund -(ill h landing at I>ankL r lian two towers of human braids sei in 
mud, wLicIl, but a few years before. the kilter Imd erected oh a trophy, 
Shah Abbott rebuilt tile town and eotiMrutted by citadel* Hk re, in 
OutoUT 1720, Nadir Shall gained lus great victory ovur the Afghan 
Aahmf, which herald®] the dual expulsion of the aliens in tho 
following year, Hera, in 1763, Zekj Khan. the savage Imlf-brother 
of Kerim Khan Zcud t being despatched to quell a revolt of the 
Knjnr tribe, plained u guidon with Jiis prisoner^ head downwards, 
at even di statures; and here* in 1796. jicnshed the miserable 
grandson of Nadir, Slizdi liukb, from clit? effect* of the inhuman 
tnrtmv inflicted upon him at Meshed by Agha MohaminetJ Shall. 
In the present centniy Dumghan is said to have been finally ruined 
by a friend, instead of a foe, having never recovered from the en¬ 
campment hen 1 , for three months, in Id'12. of the array of Abbas 
3lir7Ji on its way to Elenit. No flight of locusts could have in¬ 
flicted n more wholesale devastation, Tim population is reported 
now to be 13,000* I cannot crtniil ft. 

After leaving Damghan Hie ruud strikes due west, mid traverse,* 
first a gravelly, and afterwards u richly-rid Kivuied* plain to lihusluih, 
lhwl«ur a |>I^ H consisting only of two buildings—a caravan serai 
^ nnd ti posthoaiB, kbit'll the exigencies of travel have 
conjured up in nn otherwise un tenanted expanse. The only in- 
tenwting spot pond'd on (lie way i.< tin- deserted Ibrt of Dawlefnbad, 
with n triple wall of enclosure, surrounded bv a d'»ep fowe. Sixty 
yeure ago Sergeant Gibbons, an Englishman serving in the nrmy Jf 
Abbes Mincn, tiaitl it won ‘one of the best little forte he Imd seen 
in Persia.* 4 Its chief, who had held out for some time against the 
ex notions of l he provincial Governor, oflered A bins Mirra n bribe 

" F*r carl* notice* of OamjfliSn. rirfr Utakhri, IV p Jtl ■ Mil- 

ItrMrrtptto Imprii V^lrmiti, p. YOaH.StMnm, 
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of SOjOOO tommi* if lie would continue him m l he government. 
Tin' Prince pocketed rhe momf and carried m|T the chief u> 
Meshed, tlie local Governor taking advantage of liLs absence h> 
c&pfcnre the fort. Like most other ploces in the neighbourhood, it 
is now nharuhimd and is rapidly falling to pieces. 

Throughout this day, and* indeed, in nil p*rt^ of my journey, J 
paijised several of those great tumuli, or harrows, which have rq 
T nmn |. puzzled tlir- traveller in North Persia. They consist of 
immense circular or oval mounds, femi Bffcv to a hundred 
feet in height, supporting, as a rule, no traces of building*, but 
compos'd] of mlid names of clay, worn smooth by the long passage 

of time. Local tradition, of course t aligns them to Janifhiii_ 

which is tantamount to a confe^don of atti-r Ignorance as to their 
origiiL By some they have been regarded as the site* of Jin- 
temples^ raided in the old days of Zoroe atri an worship, f entertain 
very little doubt that they were mostly, if not alt, mist'd ai cita¬ 
dels or forts of defence for villages, long since per Lilted, below. They 
are invariably to lie found upon the plains where Nature 1ms 
provided no ready means of defence > and where artifice was con¬ 
sequently required to create them. Many srill exhibit upon their 
summits the crumbling, diapelera walls of the mud citadels by 
which they were once crowned Good 111 tisi rat ion a of th\* stage 
of existence are vkihlo at Uidi/sht. near Shuhmd, and ai Jajarm, 
Isetween l.bjjmini and 8halirud Where the tumuli (or trm/ xn< f 
tls they are called) mo smooth and Lire, the Hiipcrstruclur** Inis 
entirely perished. A long line nf tln>e mounds is still tmecable 
along the valley of the Gorgan., starting from Go mesh Tape for 
Silver Hill)—an obviously artificial erection—on the shores of the 
Caspian, and forming port of a triple line of earth ramparts, 
attributed to Alexander the Great, which extends ns far ns BcgnunL 
Tim regularity of their occurrence in some places, as t for instance, 
between Xazvin and Teheran, has led to Ihe plausible conjecture 
that they may also have been used as signal-stations, or b« Mirons, 
from one camp to another* Hut. in either Cfev, their purpose was 
military. There seems to b j no ground for regarding any of them 
n« sepulchral barrows. 

The toad from GhuRhali lay over a desolate and uncultivated 
plain, and then gradually mounted. until, having traversed an easy 
pass in the hills,, k suddenly dropped down upon a gloomy bottow f 
where atone! the caravanserai and post house of Ahcuuu Hie existing 
■ VOL, L v 
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brick semi waj* built by Slmh Suleiman fttsthvi; an older one of 
stone-, attributed to (he Sas*nuid Noddmam is in mins. Tho 
niiint? Ah nan, which hits apparently much perplexed 
previous travellers, 1 signifies anteldjie or gazelle,* tru¬ 
est inn ascribing to tin* spot one of the asfnmiding miracles by 
which the lutuin Rem signalised the various si ages of his eastward 
joumev to 3W. Here he found a captive female antelope, which, 
dcli'c+inir hi- sacred perscainHty, Found speech, mul invoked the 
jmaijrtntuv or the mint on behalf of U r nrotlierle** young. The 
[mam bride till- heater release the animal, and Inin self went bail 
for her reappearance* Tin- antelojk^ however* found the joyn of 
]iQmt j too much fop her plighted word, and fjuh-d to keep tho tryst; 
whereupon the prophet, being appealed to, A willed " her hack again 
to her captor* with whom she remained a prisoner, or a pot, ever 
afterwards- Here the mountain range is entered that separates 
the plains of Dnmglian and Keirmam From the highest point of 
i ho dividing crest the latter city was visible, twelve miles away, 
lying like a green splash upon a door of stones. The descent op 
the far ride, though easy, is very Stony, and cantering down was 
no pleasure. Meeting a dotard carriage drawn by four horses, with 
two postillions, outriders, and a guard, I hod a horrible momentary 
drend that I was in for an wtitrluth or official entry ; but wn.i re¬ 
assured by finding that the occupant was the tinkhn. or Governor, 
who prestmsEihly was making a tour through his not very extensive 
dominions. 

Semnan is held remarkable in Persia For its extensive and well- 
irrigated gardens for its undent trees, for an old minaret which 
enables it to compete with Danighan, for n smart and 
well-pre^-rved modem mu^pie, for its local manufactures 
of teacakes and blue cotton pyjamas, for the beauty of it* women, 
and lor the unnitelligdulity i>f it5$ :H|ie€*ciL Perhaps in none of 
thi^e n^spects does if quite answer To expectation* Then* U a 
gnur deal of water Rowing in rivulets down the smaller street^ 
which usually serve as watercourses in Persia an well us roadways; 
but the environs e'f the town did not appear to profit thereby to 
the full extent, although u good deal nf tolmcco la Cultivated. 

1 Frsucr •pel* It, Ahraifacixi: terrinr* Aliftvlyun ; mkmmn, A^hiTius, 

fsimiTjirlj', ttfcmihih haa been render'd flonfrek, Uuccbeh, Eu-tuit, aad KwhftW. 

1 Ak* - unttlcp* or fftsrtk HcfiCt aAnHra (UttEr jinteloprl is the imnrt 
fot the i'E^feant PeiiEiifl 
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Outside ,la ' i« nn ©pen space in which there are some verier- 
ub] f ' chemrt, am) one magnificent vet. rati is enclosed in the bazaar 
itself, nml protrudes his stupendous bolu through the roof. Hie 
olil minaret is also encountered in the middle of the hoznor, 
attached to the ilngid-Wsma* which is in ruins. Tile tower 
isi one hundred feet high and contains a hundred ste|w leading to 
the summit, which is fitted with a prayer-gallery. Earthquake* 
and age have caused it to slant. Path JUi Shah's mosque. a little 
distance away, contains a spacious ijuadm^gle, fifty yards square. 
andtwofinemwBjur^r recessed arches, set to tile-enamelled frames. 
Attached to it is n wtftrench, or religious college. As f-.r the tea- 
cak«^. when Vambfty naked in vain for them, having heard of 
their feme as far away as in Herat, be received the truly Persian 
reply Hint, so great was the demand for these articles, and so 
en< unions the export. Unit none were left for local eowmmpttoii. t 
did not see the beautiful women any more than Vambcry fouml the 
teacakes. Upon the spwli 1 am not qualified to pronounce; but 
so learned a philotogist as Khatiilro ff, having made fruitless efforts 
to ascertain something by queries, came to m> more definite con¬ 
clusion than tlint it was a .Miuvindenui dialect, enriched by more 
vowels; whilst a legend tditeil tlint a Hatnl who was once eni- 
pLoved hy a Persian monarch to report upon the languages spoken 
liy his subjects illustrated that of .Henman by shaking some atones 
in an empty gourd before his royal patron. 1 Hem nan is reputed 
io contain 4,000 houses and 16,000 inliabitauts—a prolmhiv ul- 
togothor extravagant estimate. Jews an- prohibited from residing 
here ; but there ore wine twenty-five Hindu Jlunmlis engaged in 
trade, Hinnan being the point where a route from Bunder Abbas, 

* ni lenl and 1 abbas, comes in from the south mid supplies the 
ti"rthem provinces. A mad wail of the usual character, with 
Hanking towers and gateways, find in the usual state of dilapida¬ 
tion, surrounds the town ; and the Governor lives in a fortifi.il ark 
(or citadel) projecting from the city wall on the nort h-west. 

A long stony ascent leads us to one of the few interesting i-jiots 
on the rood between Meshed and Teheran. This ju the remarkable 
inau-roo«t—for I can mil it fiy no more appropriate name—of 
Lasgird. Here there bo* once been a citadel, built upon a lofty 

t'iift ' «™uuniithMl Sole nn tbc Simnnul XHalert.' bj- U.-t, J, RaMell. In 
Joltrm * i ■/ f*- Jnelic Shirty, ml *ri p. 120 (ISM): mad * tk-riclll dive 

Snurjin Dialect,'tw A. H Srtito.ller, in Zr,t. i r V. OnrU. ml. util. 3 
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circular irumnd to a total height of perhaps eighty feet from the 
plain. The citadel has falleh into niin ? nail the buildings in its 
^ , interior are a litter of rubbish and bricks. But the vil~ 

lagers have established themselves in the deserted fffimftfo, 
and, on the very top of the outer walls, have built a double storey of 
mini bouses, which are only accessible by Rights of crazy steps 
from thr 1 interior, and the most remarkable feature of which is a 
ledge or balcony built out from each storey with rude loga of wood 
plastered over with mud. Upon this rickety platform, which has 
nothing in the shape of a roiling to prevent anyone from falling 
oHf p and which is full of holes, the inhabitants appear to Jive their 
outdoor life- The place, from a little distance* looks as if a gigantic 
colony of birds had settled there and built out their nests from the 
walk, the outer shape of the entire mound resembling a huge cask. 
It is entered by a steep stairway from the ground, mounting to a 
small postern, the door of which is a single block of stone swung 
cm a pivot- I entered, and scrambled up the rude flights of steps 
in the interior, and poked my nose into some of the nests—I cannot 
call them cottages—in the tippet 1 storeys, The women were un¬ 
veiled and steeped in squalor* The general condition *of the 
tenements was very much like what the domestic economy of a 
rookery might be expected to be. Here the same dialect is spoken 
ns at Semiinru The citadel is surrounded by a deep, broad fosse, 
converted into garde]i-plots, the revenues of which go to swell the 
endowment of the Imnin Rem at Meahed< 

After leaving Lnsgird the route conducts through a hilly 
legion which has been furrowed by winter torrent® into deep End lies 
in a,lt l ravines crossed by bridge*. Upon descending again 
Ki*Wm* into the plain, the village of Deh Xcmek (Salt Village) 
can be seen, at least twelve miles away, in the middle of an un¬ 
utterably barren and repulsive desert. Few things are more 
treacherous in Persian travel than the fake expectation induced by 
the sight of one f a destination at the apparent distance of a few 
miles only, or more wearying than the disappointment that follows 
as the Rides lengthen out into foruM#, and the end never scorns 
to own*. What, In the distance, had appeared a settlement of two 
buildings only, turned out to be a Tillage with a good many houses, 
hidden in a little semi-fertile depression of s the level waste, the 
rounding grey/ In the succeeding atrip of counts—which Is not 
less desolate— we pass, at the villages of Padeh and Amdiui, 1 farther 
1 Fraur calls ihU place Flcmiw. 
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specimens of abandoned,though not* as at Lasgir^ re-in1udnted t 
citadels on the top of great artificial clay mounds. When origin¬ 
ally raised p rmd crowned with battlements and towers, these fat Mm 
must have been imposing structures. They are now in a sort of 
intermediate stage between the recognisable fort and the Indurated 
bare mourn! which 1 have discussed and explained in a polling 
paragraph. Beyond A radon an abundant stream descends from 
the rnuimtairs and separate* into many channels. of which I must 
have crossed twenty in the space of half n mile* Cultivation im¬ 
proves in the same mtio 3 and at Kishtuk (lit, winter quarters)* which 
is khulwiilt 4 or Crown property, is responsible for the gmin and fodder 
with which the royal stables are supplied at Teheran. This is the 
district of Khar. so often mentioned in earlier history mid travel, 
and renowned as on© of the granaries or North Persia. Here the 
route torns towards the north-west, and, at admEatiee of eight miles 
from Kishlnk, enters :i range of halls by a path winch is commonly 
identified with, arid which therefore raises the question of, the 
famous Pyla? Cusphe (or Caspian t-ialos), 

I do not here propose, and I have not the space at my command, 
to discuss that question nt full length. Its essential points may lie 
^ said to have been argued, if not determined} by the labours 

Crt^uui of previous writers- ami I will, accordingly, refir my 

fenders to tike [tagesof Rennell, 6 Qmsoluj t * Morier,* Frcwr,* 
Ferrier, 4 Easfcwick," am] Goldsmid** The \\hi I -a^pin weiv r pass 
through which Darius lied tow ards Bactria after Hl.- defied of ArU In, 
and through which he was pursued by the nnny of Ah-snnder* 
Information that may help us to identify it is to be fbimd pnnci|mlly 
in the page* of Arrian and ] liny. The latter says that the puss itself 
was eight miles In length, and that no fresh water is encountered in 
a tract of twenty-eight miles; 1 the former reports that Alexander 
reached it in one day's rapid march from lOmges (Uhcy) * Xow 

1 Hu? Gttitfrmjt&icai i tyitrm a/ p, 174. 

3 IWnvb in th* vol iii, upp^Tidis LLL 

1 tewnd (ISI4 i>[-, 364 T a&j. 

* Jvmrmtp inta JHotvjhu (1§2I) P gp. 291-233. 

* Curtfruf* Jp pj nt*yi (L S45)* |jp. fill, tSO. 

4 Jwr*ai &f rt /Ir/s tUmate (INjL k } ± vnL EE. p. 140. 

T Journal tf/HAr Jt S. t vol. xl \v r ji. HI7 ft ^74). 

* _Vj tf T Ub. vi, ejip. si’- - . 

1 /Ar Erpsd, Ikw, lib. Sit, e=i|3- xx. I Niy + mpuV Afn;ia. *h in 

iiH describe tht dEgtailrc ms Hlr juut tXWwri vi foui.e. + s^ne 

day-* joaraey to a mno man.’Map ajs Alejuadur Ukt,* fllcwiy pxedJcattff fsrvtptkmal 
*pwcL, 
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the eiaLmanta to the distinct ton nf being the veritable Pytte Oispire 
are four in number. Thera is a pass cal!eel ’fong-i-Shemsliirbcir, 
(nr the Pass of the Sword Cut—the tradition being that it was hewn 
in the rook by one slash of All's scimetar), on the upper mad from 
the capital to Shahrod, and jusi under the shadow of the Sliahkuh 
the highest jieak of the Elburz, between Astrabad and Skahrud. 
'I’hiH pass is 150 yards long and only 18 feet wide, between 
two perpendicular walls i>f limnrtone. Napier say*. "there can L* 
littl,- doubt that this is tin Caspian Gates.' On (he other hand, 
them can Ik< n>> doubt that Napier is wrong, (■'or, not only do 
neither the lent tires nor length correspond in any particular, but 
the Sword Cnt Pass is about 300 miles too far to tho east. Eantes> 
selected as his candidate the Gadak Pass in the Klhura. north of 
ELruzkuh, through which runs the ordinary rood to Mnnuuleran. 
Among the northern posse* leading from link Ajemi into the 
Caspian provinces, i hose of Eawochi, uearFinizkuh, and tlirTong -ix r 
onia, just Iwyond thatplace, have ;iIho beun mentioned, both of them 
Uung prec i pttona rocky defiles of a character that might lie supposed 
to justify the name of gates,* Manor, however, who visited them, 
and wna At- first impressed by the verisimilitude of their features) 
soon recognised that, in addition to other respects, they failed fa 
the essential clement of distance. Icing ninety ntilw t-ui of Tehomit, 
imd. consequently, not within a day’s march even for Alexander! 
Accordingly, be suggested, mu! Fraser, Ferrkr.amt East wick have 
supported with much wealth of argument, the choice of the pass to 
which my journey lias now brought me, between the plains uf Khar 
mnj \Wainin. 


This pass is knowti as the Sirdam, or Ser Dereh, or Sardari 
proluhly Seed-dan* (i.e. Kern} of tho Valley). It is enters] by a 
ThoSii- narrow passage or gateway on the south-east, and winds 
l as, tort nously through a projecting spur of the Elburz range, 
that here runs forward in a south-westerly direction into the great 
cent ml desert. My notes represent it as being nearly six miles in 
length, 3 A aolt stream flows down the volley bottom, and encrusts 
its banks with a white efflorescence, At times the pass opens j nto 
a little plain, and then again contracts. In the centre is an old 

' Tr^H* «a* Zfc*W. wLUf. p. 111. - Mon«V Sw J(mF 

Tlie extent to which miscalcutulion of dittBBM f» potktble whin tbc wrilor 

•“ I “*; a on *"»***• perluip. compel hbdworiptS,,n from _ J Z 

aricrwarii. may to judged from the regfe* mtimat™ «f the 

Femcr ►**» 3J mile, fcutwldc 4. nnd O'LW.van 1" 1 1 
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diverted building with tower* at the corner, and at the western exit 
are the remain* of twi> old castle or towers. Hie place 1ms evident ly 
lx*eii strongly fortified and guarded, according lit the si a i] thirds of an 
age that knew no gun®; and this very fiicf lend* to Hu-tfaip the liktdi- 
hood of ils having ber*n (he recognised mountain passage in a 
bygone day. Furthermore, (lie dbsfance from Rhey—wliidi is about 
forty nulas—KirreSpoiidflimfficieritly with the reckoningof the dom¬ 
ical writers. 

On the other hand, there remain the consideration*. which I feel 
it impossible to ignore^ that the pas* itsdf does not, in its material 
Ho^Liki features, in the least- justify the description of ptfb , or 
«www™* gnte* t nr the ^statement of Pliny that it wag artificially 
fashioned, and sii narrow in parts n.- only to admit a cort 
that. leading, as it dues, through a unite subordinate spur of the 
main range, it would lie surprising time it should have alinmcd a 
celebrity fj> tV*r in excess of other, and iinudi more remarkable, 
defiles; and, above nil. (lint, as it does not conduct directly Ni the 
Caspian. but leaves the main range of the Elburz still to lie pierced* 
then* appears to he no sufficient reason for it* being known a* the 
Caspian Gates. 1 He first, however* of these difficulties is to some 
extent met and obviated by the suggestion of Sir H. Rawlmson— 
whose acquaintance with the orography of Pen-in is unrivalled—that 
tin 1 real Caspian Pyhe ore not the Smlam Pass, bill a dotlie in the 
same range a few miles tn the north, known as the Tenp-i-Suliik. 
wluch he saw and examined in 1885, and whme physical eharac- 
t eristics, although little known, correspond with the account a of the 
classical authorities, bnicies containing n shorter mute between 
K bogie* and the Plain of Khar* 

I cannot help thinking, indeed, that some such solution must 
lie accepted, or at least anticipated, by those who attach a becoming 
Thu i«a value to till 1 *tat«neuts of the Greek and Roman writers. 
^ Ei:h Her can the very important fuel b 1 left not of sight* that 

European travelled, (lading northwards from Isfahan to Mnzjui- 
deran. Tr^the Court nf Abba*; the Great nt Feroluibod or ,\sbnif t on 
the Caspian. thorn :J(KJ yewne ag*\ have left description* of the 
defile or defile* by which they penetrated the Elburz m this very 


1 Thl* Irti kV m EH-rhop*. be met by Happening that ihe jm*% life* tl n fc 

Cu pUn But itarlf, took Li * turn# town tb* trtl«- of thv i whom 

Constantly ipcaky, mml wIhi rftsidod in Hle 1 Miphbtirhenil. Ttieif iiunno i* mta* 
ceivabl y lyrwmd ld the dbtHirt tff ,lp^-p . weft of Kfl'luh- 
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part, rli at correspond with sufficient exactitude with the words 
ef Pliny. Starling from Malmlk-h Hnf'li, which a Persian gi-n- 
grupher identifies w ith tin- Plain u f Klmr. both Pietro della Valle, 
in lt!18. and Sir Hi- uriis Herbert accompanying Sir Kobeit Sherley 
and Sir Dodmore Colton, in iG27, proceeded through a defile, which 
they describe in very similar terms, to Habjah lliut ami Firoxkuh, 
whence they continued their march to the Caspian. Of this defile 
Pietro della Valle says that, after leaving Mahalleh Hugh, be entered 
a deep and very narrow valley (km prafond'i t mytMtlmma volte}, 
with lofty mountains on either wide (i mooli turn sempre 
<W/t! haiidt), and in some turnings:*} narrow that ti> conduct, n litter 
through it was a critical undertaking (eho tri dierfe faxtidw per far 
ptmmtr in letfiffi(i} t and that, through this valley Unwed a rivulet of 
.-alt water. Herbert, in his i minim hit- phraseology, L <u-s; ‘Xhe 
greater part of this night's journey was through the bottoms of 
transected Taurus, whose stnpandioua forehead wets itself in the 
uyeiy middle region; the fro turn, or lam-, is about forty yards broad 
even below, and bestrewed with pibbles j either sule is walled with 
an Amazing hill, higher than to reach up at twice shooting; uud 
for eight miles so continues, agreeing with the relation Pliny an d, 
Solinus make el it* a prodigious passage, whether by art or nature 
i|iierftimiol»li- j I at hide it unto nature, tlod s luwdmiiid/ Tim 
description of these writers does not essentially differ from that 
left by A. Chodrim, formerly Itusrian Consul at Resht. of the pass 
which he visited in company with Sir II. IWlinsoii, in I SH5. [1 0 
enll’ it (mrd&n-i-Sialek, and describes it as n tremendous defile, 
2 , 01 '0 yards long, with linre precipitous rock walls, from (i.jo to 
1 ,000 feet in height, (he passage lietween them being only thirty 
f- et wide in Its broadest and live feet in its narrowest part. 1 On 
i W Other hand, it Is qnite credible that the passes of Pliny, Della 
Valfe, Herbert, and JWinson, uiay not be the same Caspian Gates 
through which Jhinns tied ami Alexander marched ; ninl that there 
may be mors than one claimant to the title. Tbits is, on the whole, 
the most probable solution, the Sirdars pass, in the opinion of the 
most learned critics, corresponding mom accurately to the nccomit 
of Arrian fcf. also Quintus Curtins and Amin. Marcellinus), than 
does any other pass to the north or east. 1 It cannot, however, to m v 

Jr 


1 AbHAlrttlrM IK'O, I^rt 111, 

1 Tbl» ljv* ^ watabwJ by ihi (iera.™ writi-m Spiegel. Xrnt,;*e&r Aiurrk^,. 
ifii/i-, TOL It p. as.; tiroymm. Onekitkif Alrra»den,p. 257 1 Tcnw^cbck, Z Mr h\t>. 
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mind, conceivably be identified with that of Pliny, nor \l likely 
to have bet 1 11 the Cnspiie Pylre to which sn much gtfkgmpliical im- 
pnripjiCo was attached by +Stralx>. 

It w m Soon after emerging upcin the plateau beyond the po*9 
that asi i^nscelea cone of perfect shape and dazzling whitens iwe 
in view alj&ve t he brown k and grey* of the nearer ranges, 
i>+'in*ycT3-] mj j ^i^eloaed to my cucliancted vinSon the mighty Puna- 
vend. From that day, for over a month, I never, except in the 
mist of early morning, test sight of the lordly spectacle, which 
always overhangs Teheran, and which attended me on my south¬ 
ward ride to a distance of IflO miks* Whnt Fujiyama is to tin* 
Japonese k Demavend is to the Persian landscape. Both are ever- 
present f su*rial, nnO *u(*erb. Bo* h have left an enduring mark up m 
the legends of their country; 1 and if the peerless Fuji has played 
a far greater prut in I he art of Nippon than has Demavend in that 
of Imn, ir is because the Japanese, while not inferior in iagentuty T 
mv a vastly moiv imaginative pt epb + 

Traversing a level, uncultivated plain, we reached the village 
and pnsthmise of Aiwan-i-Kaif. 3 fording a rapid hot muddy stream 
which Hows over a broad bed outside. The name indicates 
K*if Portal, or Hall, of Delight, although other deri various 
have been suggi^t+'d—viz, Abvmi-i-Xni (i.e* Hall of the kiiiaiiians - 
tradition interpreting a min in the neighbourhood 3 as ci palace of 

TvjMymphif nm /V«eVh, p. 7Sh atiVt by HcbSndh-r. \n tb& publication rmotioined Jit 
the end of lids chapter The birt-iui med authority fcui- tuppUed lae with Use 
1 1 hi [i>: r i lT ccipjotzEuml IdtnHBfflitiim of ilniuiHir h tunrch z tiro <bkyi frem rUiiLuc* 
to Ihv pram! Alvm^Kiif, 3M *ltid rrf or 44 OiLl« -; seetmd day, through OitS 
CtopLiiii Gate* (SLrrlara ftissjnnd CtauaCKhlu?} Iw c]t© present Anutas, Eft 
■or St inilea; third clay to Lu^gtrd. XLL ftadfr or JIH mlk-s; fmjnh day io AI ah, 

G crumb, WQMia Cf 42 atta t fifth day to Frot, near HekatompyloB ur Dtun* 
jjhau, 137 sfriiiin or mile*; lixtil diiy< 400jrffWfui 4S to MiahrorJ, where 

ho found the corpse of DfUins 

1 1 Accenting l a the IqhaJ Ie^Enils h Demavend, Of M Dwl^U le|? of 

the Div* or Genii," baa Heon the man* of nil the evcin* vealcd nnilcr the form of 
my ill.-. Hryu, say th it ItnhrunmKksaA, Soah'-i Ark Wfll itninitad; bent 

dwelt JemthEd and Hasten]* hen ns of t ho bitionol epics t Here waa kindled i ho 
boati re of t’eridan, I'auqulihcr of tfcua pLnnt ; here tbc znn-rLBTtr h-imseS f U 

ontomhod, and the rmoke of the rneantsis b the hreat Jj of his nortrll*; here, al*B t 
|i duiincrt down the Pdtlffl Pr^BieihcBi, Ya»Ed ben Jtipul, wh^-c IIW b etemkily 
devoured by a gfautk* bird. The caremi of the vulcuK** *re fall of treasure 
by makes/-—Elt§&? INln^ l r nirewnt (ire$roj.'hy (Englbdi odEdos)> vol. 

lx. p. 84. 

f Kcrrinr calls It Hait^nakor Eiwieoe-Kolj. 

w tl^iciibcd hy En=rwick. rqLil pp. 1ST* 15$, 
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Cninbyse*), and Aima-i-Kcy (or I loyal Drinking-hall )1 Whichever 
ft !■«■> th** pi «M3eAppeared to in f hi havo no attractions for t lit? modern 
votaries of Epicurus, A great tunny ofthe house* had no occupants, 
and fusemod to him- been abandoned ; and ill-advised would l In¬ 
ti] emu rch U* who sought refngn in so squalid a rotreal. Between 
Aiwan-i-fva if and Kubud ti mnbfis (Bine Dome) the River Jsjntd 
descends from the mount ui ns. and was divided eil rhis aoosou of the 
year into at Ion*! twenty-live different chuunvl.s stmggling over a 
pebbly bed—in alb quite n f| uniter of n, mile in width. 1 forded 
all these, ami at Kibml Gumhaz encountered die href returning 
nymph uur- nt proxim ity to flint civ ilisatLoo to which I had now been 
a stranger for nine days, in the shape of a vast pile or letters (the 
titat I had received since leaving Knglaud) and a good hack sent 
out for my use by a friend in Teheran. Right gladly did 1 speed 
over the llain of Vennnm, whose mine, pn ^-nting in the distance 
the app-unmee of four solitary columns vm* from a inound far 
Away in the hollow of file plain. From a distance of quite ten 
miles the Hash, m of a beacon lire, nn the horizon showed where the 
sun'n rays splintered on the golden dome of Shah Atjdut A«W 
Formerly the cam van route lay past this sanctuary ami round the 
iKise of the range which separates the plains of Vernnua ami 
Teheran, ill is that lino followed by the pilgrims, upon whom, 
whether starting for or returning from Mesh'd. ir is incumbent to 
call and do reverence at the prophets shrine : Inst pack animals 
and tin- |xj^tal rood now both cut off an angle by striking in a due 
northerly direction over the ridge iUelf, Mounting to the sum mil 
of tile pass, I he new road winds up mid down through duefy folds, 
until, the northern crest being ranched, far down upon the plain 
tUnr expands below m seen spread out the belt of verdure, tnppod 
<uily by n few edifice^ that marks the capital of Petwin, Beyond, 
n^ruuq at- a lU^ancc of about ^-veu miles from the city, rb's the 
abrupt ferrugmeonB face of the Kllmrz range, like a prodigious 
rampart of rusty corrugated iron, 

'Hit- tir-r nppeaianft* ol'Tehafaa is agreeable after n long jotumev, 
l' ,lt iu *»!!» iwpowng, As I descended the slope and drew 

Trkciua , ft ™ S diffioult *® 1*^e that that glfra band 

could shroud u great city with a population of nearly 
200,000 souk The only faafldingH tbit rose to any height above 
the level of the tree-tops appeared to be a large mosqiw, with four 
hle^ovciod minarets, rhat looked from a distance like parted 
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organ-pipes. and, upon nearer approach, like sham Corinthian 
col UlllllS j one or two itetnched towers, and n domed structu [>■ 
whose roof cunsi*U j d only of skeleton ribs of iron, like the fraaie'- 
work in whirl* a -vln» ►Iroom glob' is bung. The Litter turned out 
subsequently to Iw tEn^ Takich, nr Thi-nttv of the Passion rinys l 
wit tain the precincts of the pa hire. Outside the walls on the 
southern side ore a large number of brick-kilns, a nmnopoly ol which 
industry is possessed by the Grand VizierJ Here, too, are the 
slau^bter-iLnuseH. the lease of which brings in an income ■ Jt -, 2 ■ >' ]f> - 
p>r annum. Entering t he fartilicarions by a gaudily decorated 
gate at some distance from the populated quarter, t rode quite 
two miletf through the strei-r^ before tv nulling tbe British Legation 
which is situated on the northern outskirts of the city, 

8tf tPLH3 IEjVTAHT Rout£9 between Messid asd TelierW*. 

TdELHAX TO SlIAHHtU (the summer oE moutlUtJu mnle, riu Demntelltl, 

tlrnxtub u el 4 Cliaunub Alt, 237 iuiW). J. D. MoriOT (ISM), ftmrwy, 

cap, liiLL Captain Hon- G. Napier (IS74)i Journal tjf /*\ fA&i voL xlvi. p. ^2 

(ItiTtijL 

Tioultfs LniwMn. 1 obi * 1 tun Mid InkcU luijj' Ociuuial A. £1. Scbindlitf in 

1S7C,. am] doicnlfrerl, with a ump r in tin* £rit. d 6WII, /, £fd- rw Jferttai l^*-« 
pp, i!15-225l: L ScmiUlEl. *.onlheni route, c*d Fnit, to lluHqjhaii ; 2. Mjtfanuib 
n-urlliurii rcnifc-0, r'io $ht i riCnt>£H 1 l T lo llhindiisht ; 3. MunjitiudiC, - iitl hern ruBl i 1 , eirj 
fOmmTKbodL mti Da4itfitrf, to Abtusnbeid; I. AMwmhad, mutlltm rcmlo, rid 
Fernmcd and JflgntaJ, to Fb-in oE Jnwnin. anil thrill *jut ti^oj-U Tkbbaa, to 
S'Uiuwnr; G, Kkhnpitr, w>r*b-wsMt route, to UhIm {Tmqueiw Minef),ahil Ihumo 
HDth4Mt« rid Shnmb, to fcifafwnL 


> He |uyfl Ehu sum nl I2 k OOO to»«i*iurtor 3,4^) n year for tho monopoly, and 
regulates ihe price of bricLa to nit Ws own pocket. tn IttflT there wen* mude 

i wo qtiallt les of bricks, good and bad—tilo good coaling according to stasis, from 
ni5 to 40 Jcrtmr the Uul 25 to :W> Jtwrj^ per l p OOfL Then? Isas now been act-led n 
[hird, and wor-o r quality, and I Ins pri-** for the Ihrcc qosliliLM arc 45 < > -‘2 
to 42 Armn, and 20 to ^riu + pet 1,000- 
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TEEERAA 


Over tTi* Utmost hill At lCB£lh I jipofl, 

A hboWj steep—-I be motin wil> I liiti# i ti£ Jdw 

Oivr the Asian liiuUhl sin— ojj 4 outspread 

The pi hkin T the tky + and Uia camp boloW* 

&l!EL£J£t , J TAe /frn^f tfjikmj CisELto V. 

Teukhan'. the modern capita] of Fema, has fluently been 
spoken of by travellers, with some suspicion of contempt, as a new 

An uiil ,vij(i city. In the sense in which, they use the ivord_i.e, in 

" n,!W dt? tllt! historical sense— it is Lv do tin-mis a new, but, cm the 
contrary. :m ancient city. In another sense—via, struct i uni ly— jfc 
was made a new city by Aghn M ohmnined Shah, a century n go, 
and Hi ill more* by his nephew and successor. Path Ali Shah; and 
ha* become a yet newer city—so new that the visitors in the first 
Imll of tins century would Imrely recognise it—during the lost 
twenty years. Before I trace the incidents of this twofold 
renaissance, I propose to say something of the nnlirjnc, forgotten, 
bat withal not nmntenoting Teheran of the ]vmt. Resi-ardi can 
never be quite wasted upon the origin and youth of a great 
capital. 

It lias been conjectured that the name Teheran is identical 
wit h the I aviora limt appears in the Thcodnsiaii tables ns near to 
Aadmt Uhoges (tlJiey) , In die tables, however, it is not the 
iwimionr Meel Ian Rbages., but a place of the same name near Yejtd, 
that is spoken uf; and the identity cannot therefore be snstained! 

■ t shot] not utti'mpi to j,nvo, a, I have done in the ca*j of previou, chanter* 
an,v Mlilj'jf.T'jphv uf Teheran, for the rcaaon I bat very neorlr CTrry bneW vf*!*™ 
to PerttahlW «.J*d in the Capital and he, ^ribedhh. , J. ^3, 
fore, (lc*ifDi»of more snnjule irutmcUan tuny he referred to the Urve blblioctnnhv 
which t pn»l^.- la | luhlhih. Tehama, towow*, few l^o „ mc h >=* Hch in 
hiitaruinH Hum any OlLnr Ptodnft cpiLd ; m<l The inforamtion contained In this 
Clunker will, in (ha mein, not ho found olwwbm. 1 „ 1!>v add that the mnuhr 
«r( yuiolopy which riplatn* ToIh'rhi or Tiliron an • the pure * ii Into It i/TL ,i i 

r^nTn^ri!^™ tm,irTlf "** n * th ******* ».=-! -tnetime* 
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Whatever its origin, Tohoran mast haw Wn f hi- long a email find 
insignificant plac^ for neither of tlmso inddhtigablo geographers!, 
El Lstakhri and Mrv&iidL whose travels illutmm the tv nth century, 
allude thereto, although they lmv much to toy of the adjacent 
Rhey* The earliest irrefragable mention i& in the page*- nf Abu 
Abdullah Yakut in a,d. 1179-80- His account, which ia borne 
out by Several native historiansJ represents die primitive Tvherunb 
as troglodyt es, living tiude rgro u n (1 in a setjri-snvuge state, at war 
with their neighbours, ami in revolt against the sovereign. How¬ 
ever this inay be, the locality soon became quite famous fur its 
rivulet? mid gardens, and a inoro normal mid n sspcctnble city 
sprang into existence. Ilamdallah, in the fourteenth century, de¬ 
scribed it as a town of gome magnitude and importance, and ns 
preferable, both for climate rmd water-supply, to ILkey. Don liny di 
Clavijo, the Spanish ambassador to Timur, halting here on July 6 t 
HOI, deli vert'd himself of a somewhat bairn icing opinion:— 1 

The city of Teheran was very 1aige n but it W1 no walls : and it 
was a very delightful platt? T well supplied with everything ; but it was 
an unhealthy place, according to the natives, and fevers were very 
prevalent 

Hiiaii T&him*p. tin- second of the Sefavi dynasty, seems to 
have been the first hi favour it with n royal patronage; but Shah 
Abba? the Great, having fall 'll ill there from a surfeit of fruit, 
vowed ho would never enter the place again* By him the province 
and city were placed under the government of a Khun. 

At this mini Teheran was visited by more than one European \ 
and the descriptions of the Italian .Pietro della \ idle (Ibid), and of 
tli t j Englishman, Sir Thomas Herbert (102?), are bo 
curious ns to be worthy of reproduction, I quote from a 
aiintih translation of the former that appear* in * Pinkerton^ 
Travels f :— 

Teheran ia a large dtj, more spad«e than Chilian, but not well 
peopled, nor containing many houthe gardens being extmmely 
large, and producing abundance of fruit u£ various descriptions* of 
itich excellent quality dmt it is sought for by till the circumjacent 

* For a Hal of them, ri^ n note by M. Langles, in ttA riiL§*- l#i of hb qdiiion 
of Chardin* 

1 jlferrittrs (TJjiJduji SodfltJ), p- AH- Wat-oo {Hiti&ff -/ifcwk, 

p. r^) iqmn liftvt: be*n unaware uf Clarijo wbea ho wrote that Uotla Vailo was the 
firut Ktimpcnia to vhit Tohctsu. 
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country. The Khun ordinarily resides here, All the at recta are 
watered by n number of ccmsidenthl® fftreamlfita, widely ^rpgntfnujg 
in the garden^ eoutributo nut n liwle to their fertility. The streets, 
moreover, ate ahnded by beautiful, lofty pUfrfi' trees* ailU:d in Persia 
eAiiior; amn« of fclusai rune so extremely thick that it would take from 
two to three men to clasp them round. Excepting these, Teheran 
possesses nothing, not even ft single building. wvu rhy of notice. 

More humorously the English traveller, whose tender suscep¬ 
tibilities appear to have been iuJIained by the Tebemn Indies :_ 

Seated h Tyrtan m the midst of a large level or plain, The Houses 
are of white bricks hardened by the Sun. The City has ulnut ;i.0QQ 
Houses of w hich the DiiWs and the Euzzarnre the fairest; yet neither 
to >» admired. The Market is divided into two; mivm part thereof 
is aptfU and other part arched. A Rivolet in two I tranches atn.auna 
through the Twit, serving withal l>oth Grove and Gardens, who for 
such u favour* return a thankful tribute to the Gardiner. The in¬ 
habitants are pretty stately, the Women lovdy, anti \mh curious in 
novelties; but the jealousies of the men tfonfbui the temper of the 
weaker sex ; yet by thnfc little they adventured at, one might see utHlw 

Tfhitx iffiltr.it VvlilHtUKJ 

Under the Inter Sefnvi kings Teheran sometiiiM^ became the 
temporary residence of the Court ; a palace was built hero by SJiah 
Suleiman; and here Sirnh Sultan Huadu received the 
vir:i*:i. Turkish Amboaaador. Tavernier incidentally notices, but 
did not apparently see, the town; Chardin culls it a 
jwh'kf trffle du It was taken and pillaged in the Afghan 

invasion, but is mentioned by Han way {as Tcehiran) in the cata¬ 
logue of Von Mi Prop's stagey to fleshed tn 17-H.- It was here that 
Nadir, on his return from India, convoked a meeting of all th® 
priests of religion, with a view to promulgating a T > w national 
faith. Here ho blinded bis non, Beta Kuli Khan, and here that 
helpless bids vidua I was afterwards m tinder rd. 9 Kerim Khan Zetid 
added to and altered the existing Ark or citadel, but did not often 
occupy it. Ali Murad Khan stayed there while marching against 
Mujaiidemn. With the raw? of the Kajnr dynasty, at the dose 

* Stpw IraJlfl' fi-wr/ii iff- (3rd edit r ), p, £t)S r 

1 ol Arenut, At., tdL i. ]>p. 357-38». ' Tcthiuin Is n ciTr endow.! 

with ;■ wall °t earth, which bf many rcwwrl turret, But the wbda i, ^.v , 
‘*™l ilere *1 fcuml provision* Id plcaly, io<l the hi**} eKe ™J ih ,,] v ! 

J (i. A, OUtier, Vtyeff, ft., rol, t. ji. 4I« ; *o|. vi. j,. 4 -. fe ’ 
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of the saint 1 century, the first epoch of the city's political useeiuT 
ency began.. 

The seat and cradle t )f the Knjur family was in AsImUuI; hut 
this was toifc remote and to) far situated t ■ ■- the E;u?t to suit the 
iiiwidWH e#paudiit£ ambitions of the eimnch candidate for the 
h J throne. For sometime, while hi « fortunes were yet «u- 
Si^hnm- actin', mid while his sovereigiity wn> practically limited 
itLwi sh^Li to ^[^ndeimsp Aghu Mohotimsod feed hi* residence rvt 
yuri: but, as he turned his eyes and aspirations southwards* mid 
thiAlream of a I 'un-Jrnukn kingdom became capable of realisation, 
a more accessible capital was required. Accordingly; ]ie lifted 
Teheran, and its elevation to metropolitan rank is commonly daird 
from 1788. lr wsis not rill seven years later thru hi* rivals were 
all removed, and That he found himself firmly seated upon the 
thronej but wlmi bad been perhaps in thr- M rst place a choice of 
necessity remained the selection of prudence* H dieLHouhad l*een 
eflectividy stomped out of life in the south* The Afghans hod 
ceased for awhile to be hostile or formidable* On the other Jim id, 
at Teheran p the successful usurper was within enay reach of his own 
patrimony mid tribesmen; and he was in a better jkT it ian to watch 
the only enemy of whom he hud real apprehension — Russia, The 
same comdiieration&j aggravated rather tkm diminished by the 
event* of the present century, have compelled his successors to 
endorse his judgment; and, whatever may In* said against the site, 
there is wry small lakelihooel. us long as Persia escapes dismember- 
meat, of Teheran being dethroned from its position. 

Agha llol lammed, though he devoted Teheran to the rank of 
his capital. either hud not the taste or did not reign long 
It-iliujj enough to confer uiton it any of the external distinction 
w ; t j s which his predecessors on the throne had always 
striven to adorn their scats of government* Olivier* wlio was there 
in 1797, the year of the kings death, reported the- city as being 
little more than two miles in circuit, and as containing a popula¬ 
tion tifutilv l&,OOO f 8,000 of whom belonged to the court or am iv of 
the Skill. Path All Shah, however, had more regal ideas. Under 
lm rule the city increiiml in size, importance, and display. In 
1807 General Gardimne* the French Envoy ? found it containing a 
population of over 50,000 in w infer, though till but descried in 
trammer, when the Court was away s mid the inhabitants had retired 
to their y§U<d$ r or summer quarters* on the m ruin tains, A very 
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nearly itleiitbal estimate was made hy the English tmfellprs 
Morieramd Onsdev. who were at Teheran within the m-xi few 
years. The fdrnst-r said it contuimHl lS,t>LK) houses, tie latter n 
iwipnlntirtn of 'fitfin 10,000 to titMJOO, figures which pincticailly 
coincide. As such* or, at any rate, not very much larger, ft re- 
atamtil during i he first seventy years or this c<?ntqjy f before it 
experienced the entire renovation at the hiuida of Kasr-ed-lHn &hab, 
which 1 nliall juvseiitly de^ribc* 

What. however, w;l* the nppffflnutca of the dty in this first 
epoch of modified ri/juvenescence S The narratives and the illustrn- 
lu tloh* of a long rones- of minute and accomplished writers 

im-nrn- enable ns to hscertiin with absolute certainty. Planted 
in the hollow of the plain, and surrmnided - aly by the stark desert* 
wifh few or tut Miljurlwj and with cleftrfawlefined I'liflin^ gt«xi the 
city—a fortified polygon, between four and fhv miletj in exterior 
circuit, HiimnititW by an gmlsa tiled mud wall twenty feet high, 
flanked with circular tower*, mul defended by a moar forty feet hi 
width and. from twenty to thirty feet in depth The wall was 
mean and in parts ruinous, the ditch ww h cUrmfry and broken down 
—in bchtla respects, that id to nay, profoundly Pertiafi. Six gate* 
of somewhat gaudy const met ion, adorned wiih glared tiles, nd- 
tniited to the interior, when- ■ file ^treei* weiv narrow and filthv 
with uncovered drains in the middle/ and when- the only building 
of bu y prx-temtinasnesa wiia ttn- citadel* or'ark, in the northern pari 
of the r..wo r 'Hi is coiUahied the t)iwaa^kham i h-i.-Shah T or Dar-I- 
khani'h (he* the Royal Palace), Beyond the city walls tin* country 
palace of Koar-i-Kajur + built by Fatli Ali Shull, upon an eminence 
to the north, was tile sole object that relieved the brown mqnotonr 

of the surrounding plain, Demavi ful so&rod loftily oyer all_the 

one noble feature in the landscape. Such was the Teheran that- 
iraet the eyes of Malcolm mid Harford Jinxv ^nd OuroEev and the 
long train of soldiery diplomatist, and writers, who, Ported by 
brilliant c&vateides and ^quipp'd with costly poseurs, marched up 
hither from the Gulf in the first decade of the jm-sem century to 
eon it the supwh graces of Fath Ali Khali. 

Up till the year 1870 this- with few alteration^ Jomdned the 
Teheran with which a wealth of writer* has made its familiar In 
65.1 Britifb thi» circumscribed city the British Legation, vr Mhmt>n 
ML^ioa m it waa called, waa situated In the Bouth«rii part The 
groonds originally belonged to one Mohammed Khan, rhe Zam- 
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hu rake hi Bash!, or Commander of the Carnal Battery, whichwua one 
of the favourite military toys of Path AIL l r pou this individual 
Ids sovereign bestowed that especial mark of confidence for which 
Persian monarch^ hare always Undent famous, by inviting him, *jxviYt 
wt a Fj r i part with his property, which was forthwith transferred to 
the English Elchi. Sir Gore Ousdey built upon it a commodious 
bnuse, whose Italian portico and pit Inns were a perpetual record of 
Europe in the heart of Asia. The Russians originally occupied u 
Legation in another port of the town, but, after the assassination 
of tlieir Minister, GrebavadofT. in 182S T they moved for greater 
security into the precincts of the Ark. Until its disappearance, 
or rather expansion, in the years 1870-2, this transit ton id Teheran 
was in every respect an Oriental city—contacted, filthy, shabby* 
and wliat the French so well denominate tu* monte. 

Nasr-ed-Din Shah, among other titles to distinction, may claim 
to have made his city ;i capital in something more than the name. 

After being twenty jeers upon the throne, it appears 
Teikem ti} i lElT1E occurred to him that the ■ Point of Adoration 
{Kihh'h) of the Universe 1 was framed in a somewhat inacloqoate 
netting. Accordingly, Teheran was suddenly bidden U> burst its 
k.nuL and enlarge its; quarters. Hu* old walk and towei-s were 
for the most jjart palled down t s the ditch was filled up, a large Alice 
of surrounding plain wa^ taken in;, and, .at the distance of it full 
in Ho from the old enclosure, a new rampart wits constructed npon 
Vaukufs system, copied from the fortifications <nf Park before the 
fiCmian war. A good deal of the money sen! out from England 
by tin- Persian Famine Relief Fund in 1871 was spent in the hire 
of labour for the excavation of the new ditch, which bus a very* 
steep miter profile, and for the erection of the lofty sloping rampart 
beyond. There is no masonry work upon these new fortifications; 
they tire not defended by & single gun ; they describe an octagonal 
figure about eleven miles iu circuit; and, I imaging from the point 
of view of the military engineer, are wholly useless for defence. 
Their main practical -crviiv consists in facilitating the collection of 
the town Tirfroi* Nevertheless* Teheran can now boast thui it le 
eleven miles round, that it ha? European fortificat ions, and twelve 
gaterf : whileita interior feat n res have developed inu corre^ rending 
rat io, 

1 Thcr nre liitl nr tjnconbfu Ln |M.rt*, jarticykrlT ntong tile 

faev o t tJio 014 town. 
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3 hat the city lism yet much to do liefon? it realises the full 
aspirations of its royal I (unsMiiann is evident zis soon us we enter 
Ttw *1® gates. These consist of lofty archways adorned with 
inlerfar piiumdea and towers, nnd presenting from a distance a 
showy appearance, which has canned to some incoming traveller* 
paroxysms of delight. A closer inspection shows that they are 
ftn-ed with modem gWd files, in glittering and frequently vulgar 
pattern^ depicting the phenomenal combats of BnataiiL, or the legs 
heroic features and uniform of the modem Persian soldier* After 
enr.mng the gate?, where a guard is stationed, wv mv again In the 
op-n country T for on most sides the city 3 ms not yet grown up 
to its ne w borders* which embrace a large extent of bare, tinocctH 
pied desert. This parsed, n ride through squalid suburbs brings 
vis lo the more central :uid pretentious quarters of the town J At 
even- turn wt- meet in juxtaposition, sometimes in midaeioiLS 
Imrmony, at others in comical contrast, the influence and features 
of the East and West, A sign-bo/vrd with Paine rf fta- inscribed 
upon it will suddenly obi rude itself in a now of mud hovel a; nsten- 
tatiously Asiatic. Tram-1 ines are observed running down some of 
the principal thoroughfares. Mingled with the turbans and fofolt* 
of the Oriental crowd are the wide-awakes and helmets of Euro- 
f>eaiis. Through flip jostling throng nf cavaliers and pedestrians, 
camel6. donkeys, and mnles, emm^ rolling the two-horsed brougham 
ot some Minister or grander Shop? are seen with glass windows 
and European titles. Strict Inmp-posta built for gas, hut accom¬ 
modating dubious oil-lamps, reflect an air of questioning civilian- 
tidn. Avenues, bordered with footpaths and planted with trees, 
recall fninf memories of Europe. A metalled and watered roadway 
c ™ w almost as a shitdx: after weeks of mule I rank and rutty lane. 
Strange to «sy } it dues not appear to be mistaken by the in¬ 
habitants for the town sewer. We ride along broad, straight * tn-eU 
that conduct into immense squares and are fringed by the porticoes 
oi ixmfiidenUjle mansions. In a word, we [in- in a city which was 
bom and nurtured in The East, but is beginning to clothe itself at 
a Heat-End loilorg. European Teheran Jms certainly become, or 
“ ; but yet, if the diminution can be made intelligible, it 

m being Europeanised upoii Asiatic I urns, N r o one could possibly 
mistake it for run 1 thing but an Eastern capital Not even in the 
European quarter baa it taken <m the insufferable imd debauched dis¬ 
guise with which we are familiar in thehldtjoimgtii^ts ofGdatuand 
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Fern. Its most distinctive features retain an individuality of their 
own. differing from what I have noticed anywhere else in Central 
Asia, Jeypore is sometime extolled as the finest specimen of a 
native city, European in design, bat Oriental in structure and 
form, that fa to 1 jc seen in the East. The 1 rone -red city 1 over 
wlddl Kir Edwin Arnold Imi poured the copious cataract of a truly 
Telegraphese vocabulary struck me, when I wns En India, as a 
pretent iotia phister fraud. No such impression as produced by the 
Persian capital. Though often showy, it is something more than 
giltgiDgarbread ; and. while surrendering to an influence which the 
most stolid cannot resist, it has not bartered away an originality 
nf which the most modem would not wish to deprive it. 

In the northern part of the new town, but outside the line of 
the old walla, is. situated the principal Square or public place of 
Hie Tap Teheran. This Jft known its the Tup Meidnn or Meidau-i- 
Tup-Khaneh —i.c. Gtm Square or An iliery Square, from 
the feet that it is surrounded by the artillery barracks, and that it 
contains a park of rsi^t y cannon. dating from an obsolete past. Tlm 
length of this fine metdat*. r which is cobble-pnvrd T fa 270 yardy.* 
its width 12th On the longest, I.i-. ihe northern and soctHem, 
aides, it is purrOiUided by low >me-Htoreyed buildings, where the 
gutift are housed and the men quartered ; un the western side is r|ie 
Argrt wal j intrant of which some twenty-five venerable smooth-bore?. 
2-t-pouiidere. and wholly useless, rest upon their undent car¬ 
riages. The eastern face is entirely occupied by a fine building 
with im ornamental plaster facade, which is now tenanted by the 
Imperial Bank of Persia. In the middle of the square is a great 
tank, fenced round by an iron railing, with some cast-iron 
statuettes, and with four big guns planted at the corners and 
covered with tarpaulins. Ite most dislinctivp features, however, 
are the gateways by which it is entered or left, and which ore re¬ 
garded by the Persians os triumphs of modem architectural skill* 
They are certainly, as the accompanying iHurt ration will show, 
very imposing and original structures, and, with their light nrcadeA 
and fantastic fronts, present a handsome appearance from a dis¬ 
tance, though a closer scrutiny of the coarse tile-work with which 
they arc faced fa apt destroy the illusion. Of those gates the 
Wo principal and most striking nr> tl?ose which load from the tw- *. 
Ftouthem angles of the square, opening on to streets which skirt the 
outer wall of the Ark. or citadel, on either side, the entire intervening 
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spaw l*? big occupied by ifca court* and buildings. From tlif south- 
vjurtcomer the Nnsirteh Gate leads down i-> the etistciiientrance to 
the (KiEiire run 3 to the bazaars Frnn the south-west corner the 
Ifcnvltf Gate conducts to the KhiahELtiH-AIrtinsich (or Avenue of 
Diamonds), from which the western or public entrance to the Ark 
and palace is gained. Upon this gate, when the Shall k m 
Teheran, floats the royal standard* 

Two other fueubfu-# are worthy of notice. One is the Meidmi-i* 
Mashk, a vast open spacc T over a quarter of a mile in length, which 
uthijr in used an jl Champ de Mars, or parade-ground, for the 

BI ^ IM garrison, and whin- I witnessed ft military display which 
I shall afterwards describe. This mmd <im is a little to the north¬ 
west of the Tup Meidanj nnd is reached by fi gateway opening out 
r.t the stHculieil Street of Ambassadors, which lends front the north¬ 
west angle of the Gun Square. The remaining square, called the 
Middan-i-Shall. Is outside the gardens of the Ministry of ^Var 
ami the more Bcratherly portion of tin* palace endbBure- It contains 
n Jnrge tank in the Centro, mid a colossal brass gun, known iu- the 
Tiip-i-Murvarjd + nr Cannon of Pearls, which has always been an 
specialty wercd ha*i T or sanctuary, for the fugitive criminal, a 
veritable i bom* of the altar/in Teheran, Successive chroniclers 
of the capital have given difibrent and inconsistent Accounts oft his 
monster cannon, pome alleging that it was brought by Nadir 
Shah from Delhi, whore it was originally d+tf'orated with n string 
of pearls near the muzzle, others that it w as cast- by him in Persia 
Sir R K t Porter say* that it was the Minin' gun thro t 1 hnrdin 
hjiw in the meuhm at Isfahan \ but, as 3 cannot find that 
Chardin sow nr described any particularly big gun there, I aui lotli 
to accept this explain* ho n ♦ Elsewhere I Imre rend that the rnin 
was ca# by Kerim Khun Zend :lT Shiraz, and that. 1 Laving lw&j\ 
kept for some rime undercover in an uiumzqdRh there, it acquired 
n sacred din meter, which it hn> retained since its removal to rhe 
Kajar capital, .-lehaugir Khan, the late Minister of Fine Aria, in¬ 
formed me, however, that, according to Persian historians, this 
cannon is one of the Portugal ordnance captured by the allied 
Persians mid Brit isli at Qvmm in 1612. 1 Whatever be the truth, ita 


1 *hk wJ4a luw alwarly 1*«ti br Sim*. Sere^i {Ucmm# ri rw ** 

iV^. p. 34*. nhluiuph *Ewi pro«cdivt^ftegtntaltflad^ fciniaJ^ Onuu^n T * rt in 
Hie inland of Jiracat ta the Ffcmia* Gulf B|»wslI boinir ndthur in , h n iw*" 

Unit, tiot !ih f*liib4, tmt the *fl(? of Ofmm 
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setm-sacrcd character is unimpeachable. An artillery guard is st a- 
tfoned binxl by, and barren women make a pilgrimage hit tor* and 
pass beneath the gun, in ol tk-r to promote the object of thdr desire* 
The most distinctive feature, however, of this Hiiuiller Fucruftifi 
is the great arched gateway b -ailing fj-onj it. and used £is the 
Nakkif^ ^ akkara- Kfisn leh (or I Jru tji Tower), w \le lice, eve ry ever ri n g, 
Khuni'h a t $undown f idi discoursed from prodigious horns, kettle¬ 
drums, comets and fifes, the appalling music which in nn imdienfihle 



an l'm tower am> cix>ox or PfiA am 


appurtenance of royalty in Persia, and m always sounded at sunset 
I Vein some td-evaied gallery or tower in any city blissed with a royal 
Of princely governor, * Jver two hundred years ago it used fn disturb 
the slumbers of Tavernier and Chardin at Isfahan, where it was 
sounded at sunset and at mid night ; the truth being, as the former 
writer sagaciously observed, that 1 the mii&ick would never charm 
xt curious ear.* It is commonly supposed that this practice i* a 
relic of the old 6 re or suu worship, that tummary bang saluted 
both at its* rifling and betting by respectful strains. Whether thin 
lh fc so or not f cannot sm\ WhoJ is certain is that' it ha* for l"iig 
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been rm Oriental attribute of royalty; and* in n letter from the 
French traveller* Bernier,, written in 1663 fruni tine Court of the 
Great Mogul at Delhi, where then* neither wae t nor, bo far at- we 
know* ever hud beon, fire-worship, 1 have conic fierce* the following 
pnBKnge, describing the practice an it prevailed t here and then, in 
terms wliieh exactly lit the sonorous and portentous discord which 
is evoked every evening by the bind of brazen*] tinged youths to 
whom 1 need to listen with a sort of bonified fascination at 
Teheran :— 

Over the great »*te there is a large raised place which m called 
Jiagar Kiinay, because that is the place where the Tram |jeits art*, or 
rather the 3 Job* its and Tiuibulg that play together in consort at certain 
hours of the day and night. I tut this is a very odd consort in the ears 
of an European that is a new comer, not yet accustomed in it. - for 
sometimes there an? ten Or twelve of these HnhoySt and it* munv Timi ds 
that sound all ut once together; nod there is n ffoboy which b culled 
Karim, a fathom and n half Jmig, and of half rt fn«.i apertnm below' ■ 
at there are Timbals «af brass or iron that have no leas than a fathom 
in diameter* whence il IB ea*ie to jutlge w hat a noise they muist need* 
make. 

Bernier goes on to say that ue lin-t he found this roya] music 
quite insufferable : but that afterwards it was very pleasing hi tin? 
nigh I time, when it seemed "to car ty with it something that ia 
gravis majertrcnJ. and very melodious. 7 Verily tt# tjwtikun tmmi tut 
dixpuiawittm* The same practice is stUI tept up by seme of the 
native priiun-s in hidin, 

Fmm the Tup Moidan, ns ! have indicated, two streets? run in 
n northerly direction tawards the outer walls. These street* or 
Bnikti avenues — for they an:* planted with poplars— -ure regarded 

m t b,- crowning glory of modem, being 7 j n fact the 
nucleus of Enropuaii, Teheran. Thr more westerly of ih^ two 
known to the Fcrsuis as Kbiubaii-i-Daivlet, fans been sometimes 
di‘Scribed as tho Boulevard des Aiii teutonic urs, from th^ f n£:l 
tlmt the repn sentativ^ or several foreign Powers have acquired 
re«donCe« upon it Of these, by far the most spacious and 
imposing is the Legation which shelter* the representative of 
Her Britannic Majesty. At the distance of nearly half a mile 
j™ th * g™ t winwoj a fine gateway, upon wfaidi'fjgr Majesty's 
initiab are carved in stone, eondnot* on the left hand into a 
large wooded enclosure, where nothing at first Es visible but a 
dense growth of tm* r interapei^ with winding pathways and 
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run nek of water. This delightful grove, winch, ns the result of 
only twenty years' growth^ shows of what the Persian soil under 
irrigation is capable, conceals the rnaiu building of the Legation,, 
ns well as four other substantial detached liu Lises, accommodating t]ie 
various secretaries. The principal structure is a low building 
occupying three sides of a court, und terminating :d one end in a 
campanile, or clock-tower, of Ifyzontme design, in wluch a large 
ciock tells the time after the English fashion and according to the 
hours of the English d&}\ On one side k the Chancellciy; in Hie 
centre are tJie receptiou-rooms and Ministers quarters; on the 
other side are Use spare rooms. The building opens by ft verandah 
at the back on to a lovely garden, where swans float on brimming 
tanks of water and peacocks Hash amid the flower-beds. The 
design wm the work of Major Pierson, R.E*, of the Indo-Enropean 
Telegraph Department, who may be credited with a very successful 
result. The coolness and seclusion of the entire enclosure is one 
of the most agreeable and uncommon features in Teheran. The 
Turkish Embassy and the Legations of several others of the 
Lrreut Powers are in the satne sfreefc 3 or near nt hand. Russia, 
however, is elsewhere accominodated ; the residence of her Minister 
being. as I have pointed out, in the older portion of the town, near 
the bazaar*. In the same quarter as the British Legation are 
situated the establishment and chapel of the American mifirioimriea. 
The Armeman church s where British aobjr-eU used to he intern'd, 
and which contains the tomb of a son of Sir Walter Scott, was near 
the former British Mission in the old city. 

To a stranger, possibly also to a native, the most interesting 
portion of Teheran is the gnat quadrilateral, containing the Ark 
^ ^ or Citadel and occupying a space of probably nearly a 
quarter of n mile square on the southern side of the 
Tup Meitbm, Since the demolition of the old town there is 
nothing in the appearance of this enclosure to identify it with 
u ciladel in tlit* ordinary accept si d mi of the term; for, although h 
is surrounded by mud walls, it is in no sense fortified, and is now* 
merely u vast collection of courts, gardens, and buildings, the 
greater part of which appertain to the I loyal Palace, l^t me, 
therefore, attempt to give some description of the latter, m far 
Its somewhat haphazard and unmethodical interior arrangements 
will admit. Parts of the building remain in exactly the same 
Atato ns they were, when viewed in the Opening yean* of the century 
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by the Knccessive envoys of the British mul Indian Governments. 
Bin the major part of the encUtiranv does not now annwer in their 
description and has been so much altered by the reigning S hah 
in the lOConstructhm of the pint twenty years, as to need a fre.sh 
liktonam 

L pun entering by n modest and ffliolijiiiidiRtih^ nlu ln^l gateway 
* from the KkiabftD-kAlmajieli, the visitor find* himself in a ?nmtt 
ThtFoW * m S u,nr planted with trees, From this be 

U conducted into another and larger pared cnurL in the 
bet)trie of which b a long raided hattz or tank, the water lapping 
noiselessly, in the Persian style, over the level brim* Qn eirher 
side of this is a paved causeway, beyond which ary fiower-hc<k 
and rows of poplars, planes, and pines. The entire upper end 
of this court is occupied hy a handsome building, the centre of 
which, when the heavy curtains that shield it are raised, is op^u 
to the public gaze, disclosing the Talar or throne room, imd the 
famous white marble throne, standing upon a dab in the centre. 
Upon this throne on certain public ocean ion a. and particularly at 
the hstival of No Uuz or New Year (March 21j.th& Shah displays 
himself to the people in a fashion not csk-o natty different from 
that in which Darius and Xerxes appeared in royal state before 
their subjects in the tularn of JVrsepolla 2,301) years ago. 1 

On either hide of the throne room, mid opening into it, nrr 
apartments sumptuously decorated in the Persian style with mural 
T^ALt ; urrmsm ntat krn and oil paintings. Ita ih<-v the ministers 
m *™ m and honoured gaeets are entertained with coffee and 
ktiiniu* before and during the royal levies. The Talar Itself is a 
spaciou-i chamber, whc&e flat ceiling U *ei with mirror pauals. and 
whose walls are embdUalnd with the tn'ni'h-fam or mirror wort 
small facet * ingeniously and artistically Used in plater, so ^ u\ 
produce a thousand angles msd etirusenrious, in which the Persians 
are so undeniably eleven ^ and with oil paintings of the various 
princes of the Kajar family. Round the lower part m a dado or 
wainscoting of alabaster carved in relief, and adorn^ with painted 
dowem and birds. In the centre of the mom stands the TafchM- 

1 Then open rhrOHsfWM «*, W W «T f for older U»n dthtr Da rim a* 
Xi nv*. and JU* am of ihc mu*i wtcH'ut awcraipMilDi^ti of Mwtom ™ 

of Sfikimm ic 1 Kin K >. *u tJ. i fc tliftt ■ H*. nuifomtnKh of pill™ aid 
P°*± will Mfer Item; and the rrth^r pillow ami the thick btam Zt 

fOTIlK ‘ ta “ wtaB h ° ^ ight 
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Mmroor, or white marble throne of Kerim Khun Zend, wrought of 
marble of Yeztl, nnd brought fk>m Shiran. 1 TIiih great structure, 
whidi does not lei the least ilrgrtv resemble a throne according to 
Western ideas, but might rather he compared to an derated plat¬ 
form surrounded by a pierced marble E ml u?d ratio, rt^ts upon low 
twisted pillars and upon the shmiiderq of grotesqae figures represent¬ 
ing or dim Two steps supported by recumbent lion* ksad up to 
itj, aiid the throne itseI f constsfs of a two-Idd former, tjpotj the hae k 
part of which, supported by a peiirUem broidered cushion, &ita ? nr 
rather kneels (this being the Persian substitute for sitting), upon 
State occasions the King of Kings, In front of llie throne is a 
place for a fountain, running water being another oP die appur¬ 
tenances of Eastern royalty** The roof of the front pari of the 
throne ruutu, where it is open to the garden, hi sustained hy two 
irnun-use columns with deep spiral Hidings, also of Yczd marble, 
and constructed by order of Kerim Khan for hi& palace at JShiraz, 
A passage from the court of the Tolar leads into another and 
larger court, where is the main and State entrance into die palace- 
Ybp It wiis under a threshold, opening Out. of the arcade 

JhtHfUEn between the twu T that, were depofiited hy Agha 

M« pinion i u'd Shah the hones of Nadir Shah and Kerim Khan, 5 
ihat lie might have the exquisite luxury, as he pass'd in and out, 
of trampling upon the dust of his hereditary foes. Hen? aiv a large 
doorway, and a broad flight of carpeted steps, leading up between 
great bronzes and porcelain vases to the State apartments As 
I mounted ihem three times during my stay at Teheran, and 
Jjeoarao familiar with the rooms to which they conduct, I may 
hftre describe the latter. At the top of the staircase is die Slialfs 
library, a pm a l l room which has been neatly fitted, after the 

1 There m im LISil- 1 ml icti of it. frum a photograph* In Reojjkmlni /W*td mtd 

/Aj ^ aaU a superb c&jmieLbtf uf the wholfr Talar to P 

JUWrmrt If As /¥ftW* Some writ lib hjiTt sapposcil this lUsd to Itt aa 
Indian throne, and to have bcloOtfed to Nadir V ipplL Others ban; dodared Quit, 
it, wap wrought of Hurnghii marble. la Kvrilii Khan's day jt stood in the ialnr 
of tile paWe, ib&t 1» new lim office ot the I m in- K EiropfWn TWtfgrnpfa in Mhinw* 
from whence* almig With the 0utl*d column^ it iveu- remuVwl bjf Aghfi M^iftmcard 
Shah to Ti-hi tnu. 

* The symbol [am of this custom ts I'JVriOQ&ljr interpreted either hs lignjfj injt 
light, and belafr therefore, of good amen, or u tjpifjinE the main eottr tt uf 
wealth m a thirsty land* and bring con^cqiienl K a mark of loxurj, 

* Tho** of Kerim Khan were odd to hnvo been afterwards lestoral to tbr-ir 
original mtlng-place* 
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European manner, with Ixxikcnses belli iul glass doom, mid in 
which I saw several well-bound European books. It is reported 
to contain many Arabic MSS. of inestimable value. UjJOti the left 
Jiand at the top in the entrance to the new Museum, a great hall 
or gallery, constructed after the return of the Slrnii from his first 
visit i- Enrope in J 873. to contain not, only the Boyd Regalia, 
bur also the vast collection of Jtjdn vTart and curiosities, which the 
generosity of foreign crowned heads, or Ids own whims, have 
enabled him to amass during a reign of over forty years. This 
extraordinary chamber, which with its contents alternately re- 
oemliles an Aladdin s palace, an old curioeity shop, a prince's 
wardrobe, and a municipal museum, eonKutfs of n long juuultelo- 
gmiii, crowned by a series of low domes, with plaster decorations 
in while, blue. Mid gold, there being a number of deep recesses, 
terminating in windows along one side; while the partition be- 
twr-cn throe recesses, and the remaining walls of the room, am 
Htted with gins* cases, in which are displayed, side by side, 
treasures of priceless value and the most unutterable rubbish! 
The central part of the chamber, which is, in part, tile-paved, 
contains a nmnber of immense porcelain vases, mostly from 
Europe, candelabra, lustres, a nuchal re covered with a thin plating 
of real gold, etc., whilst upon tables or under glass caws are dis 
posed with some slight effort at arrangement, btit in ludicrous 
juxtaposition, Swiss musical bones, I’erflian antiquities nnd speci- 
iiii-ns, inetecrolitcs, European purchases or presents, and Lends of 
gaijir flint by Hi* Majesty. 

Perhaps the objects in this bizarre collection that most attract 
the stranger are the infinity of gems, cut, uncut, or wr in every 
lw h variety of fosyun, that are scon behind the glass 

, "' al ‘ Uere L-immdled «id I jewelled onus of the ,-reai 

S iav, kings he* tin swords of Timur, Sliali Ismail L ha 

3Lfirmi3il[lt“£j -Sfl.'lJt., Il^n i t'JiA A UknrJ _. a 



deep, into which one can plunge ih« hand and spil] flusm j n ea5 * 

cades mid handfuls. Upon u Separate stand aaoau* rt» ..r 



of his reign, its alleged value, with thi 
gold, and 31,300 gems, w eighing 3tJ5tH 
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It is q, little difficult to determine the respective countrios amid the 
Hush of the various stones; nor does the artist appear to have been 
as good acAnogr.ijilier aa lie was a craftsman. However, a* well an 
1 could discern, the sea btmapoeed of emeralds, England end France 
of diamonds, Africa of rubica, India ofamethysts, end Persia herself 
of the national stone—turquois-es . 1 I can imagine the day when some 
future ami less economical sovereign, or possibly even si une conqueror 
frosu the north, shall handle this glittering play tiling in a mure 
practical spirit, and shall [krliaps desire to Jisreiodn hy p> i rsimnl 
iwivrieuce the worth of the constituent elements into which his 
c uriotrit y may suggest t hat it slkmId be again resolved r A t the n pp-r 
end of the room, beneath glass caoc^iFB a number of royal crowns, 
daring from the Sclav can days Uj modem times, prominent among 
tlieni Ijt sng the mighty head piece, pearl-bedecked, and with 
flashing jt&t or uigivtte of diamonds In front, which worn by 
I he King at Ko Riiz. and was so familiar ati object upon the bead of 
Path Alt Shah, bus depicted hi the illuslrations, Engli&h and Pereiun + 
of f I 10 early part c<f the cent ury, I lure, too, \$ a su per h t i h m. man u- 
factured by order of the present Shah, in Paris. The number of 
jtiwdlhd swards, Bcabbnnk, epaulet tea, and cup^ VHSfw, box*^ and 
fofliam* is enormous, while in separate glosses repose hoge^solitaiy, 
uncut geniEL At the upper end of the chamber si a rids a throne of 
modern shape* if not of modern comstractian, viz., 11 lofty chair 
exquifiitely enamelled and completely covered with rubier anti 
emenilck I shall have something to say presently about liir 
biatoiy or this beautiful work of art- I was informed [tun the, 
Shoh| w hen he tisc^ this hall, mi he nut infrequently din-s, m mi 
audience chamber to the MiiUBters and Foreign Representntives 
at Xo ltuz. prefers to *laad near the lower end of the hall 
to occupying the throne itself. Upon the walls on the right 
hand side of I lie room are displayed a heu^rogeneona collection 
of the treasured or trifles which the august traveller has brought 
lewk from Europe. Here are suspended th<- riblmiis and stars of 
a multitude of orders, including the Outer, and an impeding 
array of Eu&smn decorations. Elivwhere are arrayed gorgeouH 
i>cts of diver-gilt plate, enamelled snufF-lxijcea, gold and silver 
1 Of the reuiainiep ^ems II, OrnolJc (ft tii^rajp ft *u uiyi thml the 

Jtubv which imfla ^ftinrdfFEl wil* the list j4*wti3 tarn from [lit? afserelfla Sltiib 
Itiakb bj t tie mjrmltktirt of Atffoa Jlutmra iivtf I Khiin ; and that tbo <1 annelid which 
mark! Tehran wiu found ujrtjn the body of Auhrtif, the Afghan kin^ hr a 
Ifeluchl, who [irwnied It tq Shall Tnhinarp II 
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roses, a caw; Containing photographs of tin; English Royal Family, 
dating from the SI lull’s first visit in 1873, specimens of filagree 
work, Jitul a number of objects in ivory anti bone, ranging from 
the most delicate Chinese workmanship to a collection of six- 
I'riitiy tool hi Tushes (classification, with a vengeanceI). From I hi. 1 
walls depend n number of mediocre or execrable oil paintings, and 
Inrge panels of glazed tile-work, representing different scenes in 
the life of the present sovereign. The three finest jewels 
possessed by the 8huh are said to Ik* a Inigo uncut ruly, once the 
property of Atirungzebe, which shim m ere at. the top of what is 
called the Katanian crown; a large diamond, set in a ring, which 
was sent by George IV. as a present to Path AM Shah, and was 
said by the go^ips to have opened at Once the gate® of the capital 
and the heart -<f the monarch; and beyond all ike Darivi-Nur, 
or Sea of Light, the sister diamond to the Knh-i-Sfor t KuhincorJ* 
or Mountain of Light, which is the property of the British Crown! 
Both jewels are said to have descended from Timur to Mohammed 
Shall, the puppet whom Nadir spared at Delhi, but whom lie 
considerately relieved of all his chief valuables, including these 
diamonds and tlu< Peacock Throne. Upon Nadirs death, the 
Kuh-i-Nur went with Ahmed Shah Durani into Afghanistan, 
and descended to Shah Shuja, front whom it was taken by Run jit 
Singh, the Lion of the Punjab, whence it passed by coui|uwt into 
the possession of the English Crown. The Daria-i-Npr remained 
in Persia, and has been worn by ii.s successive sovereigns. Fatli 
AH Shah immortalised his own vanity at the same time that be con¬ 
siderably lowered the value of the stone, by causing to be scratched 
upon it his own name.' He wan in the habit of wearing it in one 
«{ the btzubaiuh or armlet * which he bore upon State ‘occasion* 
between the shoulder and dhow; hut it is al w sometimes wore 
“ belt * antJ in sellings. 1 asked to sec ibis jewel but 

it was shut up in an iron box that lay upon the seat of rim 
elevated throne: and it appeared that in the absence either of 
the key or of the Grand Vizier, I thiuk the latter, it could not be 

a h rii iF n 


Such, as well as I can remember them with the assistance of 
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13 iy notes, were tin* clitef contours of the Rnval Museum. 1 ' In a 
countiy that ijs always bewailing f i ^ lack of money* a mi which 
cnee rdond for (lie regeneration that might so easily spring from 
Nip construction or repair of roads, bridges, caravanserais,, and 
oilier elementary puhlic works, it can exoitv LjliL one feeling to 
see Jill this impotent wealth piled 11 ] ^ secreting beneath a glass 
that which should serve to populate entire districts and 
to enrich great communities. How much worse is it when we 
know that the treasures lien- displayed do not- stand alone, hat 
ah- snpp]ementi*d by hoards of specie and bullion stored in rise 
vaults lielow, which the lowea test butte value-* at three millions ster- 
liflg and the highest 1 will not say at wlmt figure. Patriotism need 
Tiofc he m very difficult an attribute in royalty, when it is able \o 
>-fop short of the Ireasinv-house and i fie money-bugs. 

Below' the Museum arc a number of vaults, known he the Chinee- 
Khan eli, or PoredaSn Room, where vast quantities of S&irres, 
Dresden, old WorcsestetV ami other porcelain am stored, rbe gifts of 
European sovereigns to t Fife present and preceding kings. There i* 
ftlflo an Afllftlieh-Kluinelt, or Armoury, containing curious arms. and 
the Shake til [is and fowling-pieces ; and el gallery wherein h hiiug 
n Inigo collection of die paintings of the late esteened urtkt, Abu] 
firman Khan Ghaffari, styled the £aiti-el-Mulk. Them* Inst-unm-il 
apartments I did not see* 

/On the other side of the top of the staircase is a room, some¬ 
times called die Council Chamber, in which I was admitted to a 
TJsf private audience by the Shall. It wm empty on all I he 

Sk occaefonfi when I saw it, save fir an object standing in 

the enmer by the window. This was the Takht-i-Taous 
or celebrated ^>-cfiller] Pbaeock Throng said to haw been brought 
by Nadir Shah from India in L730—HL and identified by a long 
consensou of writers (I know of no divergent opinion) with the 
famoua Peacock Throne that stood in the Diwnn-i-Klms nt iX^llti 
fwh*iv it* site is still shown) uud that w^ the main ortnimi-nt of 
tlie glittering wart of the Great MogiiL From n study of 
nil the extant authorities bearing upon the question, I bod come 
to the conclusion that this claim could not be substantiated, and 
that the throne at Tehenrn, requisite work of curt though it be* 

* tr H. J&mc, \n 1810. wtLiimn‘i| ihe valcie til t]j(i Fonfd €iwn icttvla at 
l^OOo.oooj. (Mittim tfi IWrilt, ml L p. 3^45? Lout PoUlngtaiD f hi ta&ft, tit 

4O,QO0/i00LJH),()()0,(WO/ t 1 (//a^ Ii*ivnd tk? \l't*r£d, pp. 
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n fraudulent pretender to the honour nr having supported tin* 
majesty of the Great Mogul. Let me deploy the chain of reasoning 
by which 1 bad arrived nt this conclusion. 'Hie standard reference 
to the original Peacock Throne 0 t Delhi is contained in the well- 
known description of the French jeweller Tavernier, who visited 
tlmt capital in the year 1G6T> in the splendid reign of Auriragzebe. 
tiv wrote 03 follows :■ — 


Tl..< largest throne, which is set up in the hall of the first court, 
“ 111 ]ik '' OT| e «f our field beds, six feet long and four broad! 

The cushion at the base is round like a Twister ; the cushions on the 
sides ate flat. Tim under part of the canopy is all embroidered with 
perirls and dimrnmtk, with n fringe of pearls round alwut. Upon the 
top of the canopy .which is mode like an arch with four panes, stands 
* ! rt ;l, wk " it!l his toil spread, consisting nil of BspMra and other 
proper rehrared stones. The body is of l^ten gold «,chas ( l with 
scvernl jewels, and a great ruby Upon his breast, nt which hangs a 
pearl that weighs fifty carat*. On each side of the peacock stand Two 
nosegays as high os the bird, consisting of several sorts of flowers all 
of beaten gold ci iaF uelled. When the king seats biiasetf njwn The 
thfoii.- there is a transparent jewel with a diamond appendant of eighty 
or ninety rams, n,compar'd with rubies and cun mlik, bo hung tlmt 
it to always in Iks eye. The twelve pillars also that uphold the 
nrr net with rows of fair pearl, round, and of ati excellent water, that 
weigh from sue to ten carats apiece. Tills is the famous throne which 
Tamerlane Iwgirn and Cha .lehim finish'd, which is really reported \ & 
Itave coat 1 GO million and ftOO.OOti Um» of our mo tic v 1 ' 


Now contrast thbwilh the Persian claimant To the title, f h iv „ 
purely caused to be WpnodMed fm engraving of the Tokht-i- 
Taous nt Teheran, in order to accompany and elucidate mv 
argument. It is certainly a platform, or. ;** Tavernier calk if 1 
F.rid-kd Throne; as wore tin- majority of these employed hr the 
sovereigns of I Ilf* East It IS further a sumptuous and u braintifnl 
work of art. The entire fabric is overlaid with a plating of L n Id 
winch is ex^irllvly chiselled and enamelled, an d ft ; 

encrusted with precious stones, among which rubies and , Irj , r Tf 
arc the most prominent. Savon bejewelled lege sustain the phi, - 

* TiartUi* jwa. (ertit. Idle), bock ii. cap. vHL P lia n „„ 
cap. i.) says that tbe Peacock Thrum- anil nine oUwr (h«n« ,, l * 0, ‘ ,f ' 

ladled wewjwhi Biirl utensil.*, WW vnloe.1 lt nirie ero(wof ’ " “ ^ v< ' rBl 

The AWir-.Vnap#A (Itktory of Nadir) vaTnwJ ihe Peacock M 1 ° 

SMU nt 1.0*1,OOOt, ^ T *“ W «* 2WO.OOOJ.; 
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fonu T access to which i* gained by two stops, decorated with 
MAlmiiiuidor^, An elegant balustrade containing inscriptions in 
panels rnisj* round, anil f he Softy Ijack. which is one msxsa of g^ins. 
ri#ea to a point in the centre whereupon in fixed a circular star of 
diamonds, with scintillating mys, made to revolve bv a piece nf 
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mechanism nt the back. Gri either side of the star are two h?- 
jewelled birds, perched on the edge,' i>f the liack-frann-, and facing 
each other. Now then" is in the fabric thus delineated and r> h - 
produced above very little except general obpe that tallies with 
Tavernier's detail* 1 *] description. Then- ia nn tmec or dgn of 
a canopy t or of the means by which a vanished canopy could 
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h?kv^ bct>ii added to tin- existing thro no. Above all there lr no 

At this stage, Ju rawer. I felt, compelled to remember that 
Tavernier, while particularly ih scribing the Peacock Throne had 
T.^timnuj nlwi left on record 11 la t 1 flu* G real Afogul lias seven 
ofB mwt t-lironeti, some set nil over with diamonds, others with 
mines, emeralds, and pearls: ’ ami that Hammy had reported .Nadir 
as canyingoff nine other tlirones in addition; and it might be 
therefore that the Teheran throne, though not the Peacock Threnie. 
was one of (lie ri fled throm-s of the Emperors of Hindustan. Such 
a theory seemed to find a momentary corroboration in the descrip- 
film given by another Frenchman, Bernier, in the Same century, of 
a throne (dearly not the Peacock Throne of Tavernier) at Delhi. 
The throne that he saw was supported by six high pillar- or feet of 
massive gold, act with rubies, ernoralds, and diamonds. Its value 
was estimated at forty millions of rupees (a rupee at that time was 
equivalent to half a crown) or to sixty millions of French [ivies! 
And yet, to maintain the confusion, this too was a Peacock Throne, 
lor he added 


The art and workmanship of this thnnte is not atiHwcmhlr to the 
matter ; thin which 1 find ii[kjii it liest devised are two pt-ncot-ks 
Covemi with precious Stones anil pearls, which are the work of :1 
I’rrud I lun r I called lliat was mi mi mini Mi- work man. 


Nevertheless, this could not be the Teheran throne; for the hit toe 
1ms seven legs : nor was an acute observer like Bernier likely to 
have committed the error that M drier did, and mistakeu its winged 
supporters for peacocks. 

hi this dilemma, but with the growing conviction that tJje 
nimh-rii I aklit-i- Lions hrid a wry shadowy conn fiction, if am 1 at 
What n11 ' " ll1 ' ,!l *- plundered treasury of Did hi, 1 turned to c-on- 
^ ti'inporaneons records. I found in Malcolm » Hug Nadir 
Shah wua so fond of the real Peacock Throne of the 
Great Mogul that he had an exact duplicate of it made in other 


Warier, who 'jiw t ath All Slinh uuated [a audience upon this throne in isus 
d « nfl * ed il * Jtb « aecanwy, said, ■ On each side of tho tuck n « , wn * 

"1"“. l,lr *- on ■» pcrcbo.1 IHrde—probnblv inlrtntol for fwri* 

whli preemu* ftoan of Oi.ry tlcwrlpUdn. and hnldlim each \ ml.y j„ 
lt, l .iVho B k,’(/WJ'™™,y, p lei). Non-, no raw H«nJlv iivipocmd .‘.m 
mteatatt.e Vint, for pcans-bif n u r are iliem {now at any t*l 4 i ^ w 
m Mm huh, J 

' Htitertfif Ftrtki, rr>I. Is. p, 37 . 
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jewr'ls. I hie It>It two Peacock 'ITirone* to lx? demolished between 
his death aud the end of tl» last century, a catastrophe which in 
the anarchy and violence of those tunes would have Wn in itself 
no unlikely occurrence ; but it left the Takht-j-IWs unexplained, 
as tinder no oiicmnetances could the latter be described as a dupli¬ 
cate of Tavernier’s original. Now, however, 1 come across a 
passage in Frasers * Khorssan' in which he mentions that an old 
Kurd told him in LS22, Hint ‘when Nadir Shah was murdered 
and Ids camp plundered, tbe Peacock Throne and the Tent of 
Pearls fell into our hands, and were torn in pieces and divided 
on the spot.’ Any Kurd might certainly have been trusted to 
handle such an object an the Peacock Throne in the unceremonious 
manner here deahibed, and, assuming the veracity of this par¬ 
ticular Kurd, I witnessed with some delight the disappearance or 
the real Peacock Throne, or one of the two. from tbe scene. 

A phnwc- in MorieFs account had now set me thinking that 
the Tnkkt-i-Taous at Teheran must lie a modern structure after 
r*.- T ,- rt itj„„ ffl,L 1(1 l^ssage which I have quoted in a 

footnote, he adds: ‘Jr (i.e. the throne) is said to have 
et^st 100,000 fanum*' (equivalent at the beginning of 
the century to about 100,000/,}; 1 herein clearly mi plying that an 
account or a tradition of its cost prevailed at Teheran. which was 
far more likely to be the case with a new than with an eld fabric, 
and which was extremely unlikely to have l*=en the case will) an 
object carried off in plunder from a remote country seventy years 
before. At this stage, accordingly, I referred my doubts for solu¬ 
tion to Teheran itself, and after an interval of sonic weeks was 
interested and (I may confess} rejoiced to hear, on the authority 
of the Grand Vizier and the former Minister for Foreign Altairs, 1 
that, os 1 suspected, the Takht-i-Tttms is not an Indian throne at 
all. It was constructed by Mohammed Jluxcin Khan, Sadr (or 
High Priest) of Isfahan, for Path All Shah when the latter married 
an Isfahani young lady, whose popular sobriquet, for some unex¬ 
plained reason, was Toons K linn urn or the Peacock Tody, lie 
King is further said to have been so much delighted with the 
throne, that it was made a remarkably prominent feature in the 

’ f 'tudcriljifl.l, huweTcr, that ll is ntrfr ™lurd at nml ? SOO.WOf, 

1 "ken 1 was in Teheran I tad In Tain as lent the stune C; muttons of the 
custodian a( tiif trreisuiy. and of every Fenian utlLd.nl wham I met, bat without 
eliciting any fcitiitactaty response. 
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ceremonies that commonly ensue upon marriage, flere s therefore at 
me fellewoop, toppled down the whole of the brilliant hypothesis 
which has sustained scores of writers, and provided materia] for 
pagCH of flowing rhetoric. From the same aythorities 1 learned 
that the original Peacock Throne of Nadir Shall (he. the sumvor 
of the two facsimile*) was discovered in a broken-down and piece¬ 
meal condition by Agha Moharntned Shah* who extracted it along 
inth many other of the cunqnerafa jewels by brutal torture from 
blind grandson Shah Kukh at Meshed, aiul then had the re¬ 
covered portions of it made up into tin* throne of modem shape 
und style, which now stand* at the end of the new Museum 
in the palace at Tchfiran, and to which I have alluded in my 
description of that apartment. In this chair, therefore, are to 
\h? found the sole surviving remnants of the Great Mogul's Pea¬ 
cock Throne, and the wedding present of Path Ali Shah must 
descend From the position which it ha* usurped in the narrative 
►riter in this century, without exception, who ho* alluded 



Beyond the room in the palace containing this Uwtiful impos¬ 
tor* which, with a respectful icrjiiodasni, permissible, I hope,.to the 
Orient*] striderit of history, I have endeavourd u> depose from its 

***** false pinnacle, extend a merles of chamber* of some eke, 
but no merit, exhibiting on extravagant and often farcical contrast 
of the Oriental and European. Illustrations, snipped from the 
English illustrated newspapers appear side by side upon the walls 
with photographs of the SStall and his little bey favourite, the 
Azifi-Cfi-Sultnu, and with inferior copies of Italian oil-paintings. 
Hero is a picture of the Pari a Exhibition and the Eiffel Towel*; 
there a deplorable oleograph of an Alpine village* tioth hung hi a 
room adorned wMa Persian plater-work and spread with Persian 
carpets. I noticed here, w hat l observed in the other palaces that I 
visited, that the Oriental intellect seems to derive a peculiar gratifi¬ 
cation fmin the display of duplicates, Hiu^ the Kings s<m 7 t]i*> 
Zil-t'S-Siiltui!. bus, in Ills town residence, ft long row of f»e- 
simile portraits of bunaelf hanging upon a single wnJ). Similarly, 
in the mvi! abode, I noticed in one pliuv two forgo onpies of u 
setoi-nudt; Venus <>r Magdalen of the Inter Italian school, abso¬ 
lutely identical, hniigrmg on either side of a doorway; ami the 
same phenomenon was constantly repeated. The impression left 
upon me by on inspection of many modem Persian residences of 
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size and mzignificenceH was this : that wherea* the Persian taste P if 
restricted to its native art or to the employment of native styles, 
seldom em, the moment it Is turned adrift into a new world, all 
sense of perspective, proportion, or beauty, all {esthetic perception, 
in fact T Appears to vanish; and in proportion as its choice will 
have been Correct and refined amid native materials, dm-g it 
become vulgar and degraded abnuid. I am sometimes itol aun? 
that onr own country men can escape the game impeachment, par¬ 
ticularly when 1 observe rick Englishmen triumphantly earn ing 
away from Japan the gaudy embroideries 1 Lint are made _/W th&rtit 
at/n tdj and which no civilised Japanese gentle man would admit into 
his house. 

The rooms of which I have been speaking look out on to a vast 
garden Court, which is entirely surrounded by the various binIdings 
yim of tire polaco, and which I consider to be by far the 

tiuiiKUii prettiest and most effective portion of the entire enelosure* 
Tins great garden is divided by paved avenues and gravel path? 
into fiower bed?, tanks, and extensive Uki:~_ Magnificent pines 
and cypresses, as well as the more familiar plane and poplar, line 
its alleys ami create a pleasant shrub'- It is called tie.' Gisliatau or 
Bosi i Garden* Little iron bridges cross the numerous cltnnneJ^ 
often lined with blue ti letdown which rile water mna in perpetua 
morion ; the pools ore alive with fish and decked with Bwona and 
waterfowl; elegant kiosques are seed amid the tree?!. It was in 
this lovely garden, and under fin entrancing sun and sky, that l 
witnessed zi royal Salaam, or Lev£e of tlm Shzih t to which 1 may 
devote a few words in passing. It was tbe ivpUm + on a smaller 
acalf, of the great ceremonial that takes place at No Ruz. 

Uhe theory of the Court Lt-vfc m Persia \s not that the hiiIh 
jeotr attend upon, or are introduced to, the sovereign* but that the 
sovereign displays himself to his a web truck and ad ini r- 
***** mg subjects. Accordingly, the two central ami essential 
attribute* of the scene are Hie monarch, being gazed at on the one 
side, and the audience gazing oil the cither. Very little else 
transpires, and not more than halfwi-dozen persons play rmy other 
part Hunt that of statue* during the ceremony, I will il seribe, 
however, exactly what takes place. Upon entering the palace I 
w;i? conducted to a chaini^r whena tbi L regulation coffee and mlimw 
were served. Soldiers and official?! were pouring pell-mell int- > the 
palace on every side. Bauds wore aimlessly tuning up or playing 


m different corners. Officers in every variety of miifbnn were 
marshalling troops in every variety of divider. Jlfir^n (Le. 
government clerks) and accountants were hurrying to the scene of 
action. Tim royal pseentfoner. chit lied in r*d, was striking about, 
while some attendants carried the fdkl\ a red pole about eight feet 
in length with a double loop or noose of cord attached to the 
middle, into which are fixed the upturned soles of the culprit 
condemned to the bastinado. lie was the Persian counterpart of 
the roman licfor with Ids axe and rods. He members of the 
Royul or Kaja? tribe were all congregated together, and wore the 
old court cosEume+ which was obligatory on all alike at the begin* 
tiing of the century, and which consists of si lofty and voluminous 
Kashmir (mure probably Kerman) turban, big,'flowing Kashmir 
ohftlcn , and the well-known red legging?, or chai$fum t which the 
Kngtish ministers and plenipotentiaries were obliged to pull on 
over their breecheawhen attending tike audiences of Path All Shah, 
bat of wearing which they were ultimately relieved by treaty. 
Hen- 1 w&s met bv the Lunl Ohamberhim or master of the cere¬ 
monies, known as the BSahirH^d-Dowdeh (Supporter of the Govern- 
mantj, a young man of magnificent stature and singularly handsome 
cooiitenanre, who belongs to the Kajar House, and is married to a 
favourii- daughter of eJib Shall. This gorgeous individual was 
clothed in u resplendent white frock coat and trousers beneath liis 
Kashmir rob* of state; el jewelled sword hung at lib side; a por¬ 
trait of the Shall set in diamouda depended from his neck; and he 
ctirrh?d a silver wand or Staff of office* I was conducted to a mom 
m-5d to cliat in which the Shah wm about to appear, the uplifted 
saab^s of both apartments opening on to the garden, where, on the 
broad* paved |mtliway running in front and down the central alleys 
iKtwven t hi^ tank? and flower beds, were disposed in urder the 
varinus participators in the ceremomah A little to the right of 
Jhc middle spot stood the Nuib-ea-Snltaneh, the third son of the 
Shah and Comtmmder-in*CJiIef pf the army* standing at t he head of 
a long line of field-mamhala and generals. His bosom blared with 
decorations, and was crowned by a light-bine ribbon that might 
have Wn mistaken for that or fit. Patrick. Next to him, also in 
field-marshal's uniform and with a tiny sword, stood the diminutive 
favourite of the Shah, whose features bad become $o Familiar in 
Enropo during the royal journey of the preceding summer. Next 
in order, and accentuating the ludicrous contrast, came a tottering 
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veteran, the oldest iield-mardial in tie Persian army 5 then a row 
of lull-blown generals; finally, the officers of the so-called Oosynck 
regiments. including two Russians. In front and in t hi- middle stood 
alone the former llklrmri of the Krijnr tribe. a whitt-1 k-unletl elder* 
oiiol 1 out of favour with his sovereign but long ^ince reconciled, 1 
Behind stood the solid and forbidding Bgure of the Kawam-ed- 
Dowleh. Minister of Foreign Affairs; and beyond again the various 
functionaries, each in his due rank and position. The whole of the 
assemblage was now arranged, every man stood rfiooMer to shoulder 
with eyes fixed in front, and absolute silence prevailed* 

Suddenly a cry was raided* The Sliah appeared in the room 
adjoining that in which I was placed and took Inn. sent upon a gilded 
^ ^ ^ chair in t he window. His principal miniiterB accom- 
pani-tl him and stood in the background. As the King 
appeared every head was bow ed low, the hands outspread and rest¬ 
ing upon the knees- Rands struck up the royal air in different 
pruts of the pardon, and guns banged away at a slight distance. 
The Ilkkuni of the Kajars now, acting as spokesman of die entire 
nKsembljr, exchanged formal compliment* with the King, who spoke 
in short, brusque sentence?. in reply* Then a mirftdh, standing 
behind, recited in a loud voice the Khutboh, or prayer for chr- 
go.Ve 1 vigil* This done the Poet Laureate advanced, and, pulling 
out a >heet of paper* read a oompUmentary odr. Meanwhile the 
hands went on playing different tunes in different ports, and the 
guns boomed noisily outside. When the ode was at an end, the 
Shah rose from his chair, and slowly stalked fiom the chamber; 
the troops, with very little attempt at precision, slouched past the 
windows; and a waving mnss of helmets, plumes, and turbans was 
seen d bap j rearing through thi- garden entrance* Such is a Levee 
a* held by H.l.M. Nasr-ed-Din Shall at Teheran. 

Upon anot her occasion ! was conducted over the rtrt of The 
palace (with the exception, it is needier to add* of the ande net, 

1 Hq hvjt.M the son qf [be wife of Haji Slirsi <Jw eccentric dervlkb 

Tuime-mtnlstcr of itohammed Shah, and, a* an special famuriteofhb >U;p-father, 
Iive<l In princely ptylt TJjncm one occa^iun thu pOHwUt then Hdr Apportion 
wiSB pying iLh plIgxicaflgB in Shuh .\Ini1u 1 .\fiitLt, when ho sawsn Iffliincn^ and 
‘cnvnie.v^r ap[>rftftj£bin£t which hi.’ Inok tn tw'i t3inl of lib« loyal father* fUwjKJCt* 
fidlv (lisisioEintiitgu lie awoifcpl the anrlvii] nf iti* eertt^e nn foot Omt was ills 
^liss^n^t vhn be dsi^oovcred that ibo ottrtn) ll|^ure was only tin* EH&tnl of Ilia 
Hajari. In dtfarence <u hi* oomptatnts the tim biuujjIuoui nublonu was 
tftlljflhcd Id Iki^hdmL 
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or private apartments). Among Hie many apartment which I 
saw, and to which iny previous general description will apply, 1 
Aural- here notice the Karanj-khuieh or Orangery; 

I "™' 1 | Kir ticuhirly pretty building, with water flowing down 

n bbe-til.^d channel in the middle between double rows of orange 
,ns ‘ # ' h W » B frt,IJ1 here that a passage led into the old mdtnttt ; the 
lo w ladies' (jurn+er being on tin’ Other side of the palace i nch.J D re . l 
At the further end of the GnHshm, on the eastern side, ri.s>>s the great 
twinrtnrered pavilion called the Skunsid-Imaret, or Sun of the 
Palace, which is ntch n ceiispicnonn object from the exterior of the 
palao* on the side of tin- 1mm Tins rentarbtbk structure which 
f mmv opinion, a triumph of fimdlnl architecture, U built in the 
furin of two towers, sloping inwarib towards the top. and terrmnnfimr 
.n two .degaM tiroes. A h tender clock-tower, with a European 
clock, nse, fro,,, the roof Iwtwcen the two. On the outer or afreet 
side—Tor it is buitr ujkui the exterior wall of the Ark^its surface 
wind, ib entirely covered with brilliantly painted tile,, i, t , hrv ,] W ^ 
bya single window, lattices of pierced brickwork answering that 
purpose. < >n the inner or garden side it pcEscss, ^ a number of 
haloomes and stained-gin^, windows, while a large Italian portico 
m the centreopens on to a flight of steps leading down to the Hire 
of an wtenwve lake. This lieauliful pavilion was begun by the 
Slmh twenty-hire years ago, and is certainly a very credible 
3*™ 1 of the fcmcifbl ingenuity that still lingers' it, modem 
1 ereuu, art. I bad tl,ought from the blank outer walls and firm, 
tile a,r of mystery that surround* this building that it makf ,, 
least contain the royal harem; but this was not the case. Strange* 
are sometime adnutted to the interior, i„ some of the chdmlcre of 
which are to be seen yet other among the many ooatlv nr,« i 
tor. l r , k.,,, Ik,. BMl and ki, kv'lLZt 

sovereigns. Here, for Instance, are th. Gobelin Uu^u i. TT 
,■ ur.ng the Cn.w uiug of the Faun and the Triumph Cf 
werepien by Urns Philippe to Mohammed Shah - and h^ T 
-he gnsat mammon! dock, with moving figure ^ ^ * 

l0tM ** W&M the Qneen to the Emperor orn, 
fifty yenrs ago; but, cither having been rejected b, him l! ‘ 
living got as far, was bestowed open the Persian 

1 Ttliirvi^lJUktlp til LIhv r? atlrt c,f I hr BmH awifrvn 

1h.t CHacu.fnf Abboi All (origin->f iuum 

lima n* ail GhjecE of pilin' mage. ' * Vuuoru- 
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At the further extremity of the GuU&t&n rises the extraordinary 
circular structure, the arched riba and girders of wlujtte open roof 

ToJcjcii ^ jyx - iJ irom :i distance as I approached Teheran, 
rising above the low level of the Tills m tin- 

Takleli, or Theatre., built for t ] ii* an ini a I performance of tins Tazieli, 
or Passion Play of Persia. 1 I entered ami looked arcnmd. The 
building-was entirely empty, save for some chained beasts, a curious 
use to which to put so consecrated a struetiiie, It consists of a 
great rotunda, in the centre of which is a circular stone plat¬ 
form* mounted by steps and ramps (Ibr the a initials employed in 
the play), lids is the stage. Aii open passage runs round, mic- 
cwdt?d by fins ti^L> of stone seats, which, on the necadon of the 
perfonTmncc-s, mv packed with veiled women. Between ibese, 
mn lie runs gangway* lead to arched passage*, through which tba 
adorn coine in. On one side Is a lofty marble mimbar t or pulpit, 
i.e, a small platform At the head of a steep flight of steps* whereon 
stands the nndhh.w ho directs or interprets the ceremonies. Above 
the atone tiers rise three stories of loggias, or boxes, with fanciful 
brickwork and light arcade^. 1 Some of these, which cotuvaI i Ik 
lathe* of the Unynl harem, mv shielded with green lattice screens 
Prom the upper rim of the budding rise the great arched and 
iron-bound ciaveiws of tin- roof. It was originally intended to 

s 1 WU not in Ferali* tlLLrin# thv month of MoJuurem, uh^u, in Bvcrjgmmt city* 
if not In every town throughout the country, this Gunoui religiou- tragedy - 
vbicli rnprixineLi*; and rauiUiamofMea the mju-tyrdiiJUN nf HjimUi and Hd*eUi and 
tbeir devoted folloftern— \* performed. T *hn\l themfbrci my nothing of tint 
w]iicL I kIIhI net aw. Admirable nccoiutfei of the Tuzielt* however, liftvo been ]*ft 
by rmrtt visitor* PrruiJi ; notaky J. P. Mortar (!■■?] IJ, iSwiW JVwrury, pp. lTr»- 
l^i - A. Vtkmbt-iy (1^0}, Life atid . I dreHtUrr*, cap. Vili.; A, ft, J] wtmexi s ClHl<5) g 
JiTUrttty tknm&h tiuuwin*, pfX 311*416; C, J. Will* (18Gfc4!>Sl)* /-i he land 
*f the L?tm ef.-utf cap. acxtL, nijd Persia if* it if t oap. set. ^ t* m G. ISciijiimm 
(1&B5), i^ruia oW ike Ftfitan i, ca|j T iiii, Kir more gnrtiL color informal tan 
ride A. CIumI-sIco, Lt TAhiirt tn Perm (Revue lQd£peLrlaute) p Paris* IS IE ; f%Mr* 
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cover i lie whole with n dome, the Shah, it is suid, living l>een so 
much impressed with the Albert. Hall in London, ns to long for a 
reproduction in Teheran; but the substructure was found to be 
inadequate to the burden. Accordingly, t lu-*e spans were throws 
across and awnings an- stretched over them when the ploy i» acted 
in the heat of the day j the precise counterpart D f the velarium of 
the Homan amphitheatre. As the drama is prolonged Into the 
evening, light is gained from thousands ot candles fixed in Iustres 
against the waits. The electric light, was introduced for a tune, 
bur is «ud to have been abandoned or to have proved a failure. 

Such are the main features of Hie Royal Palace at Teheran. 1 I 
have described them at same length, ms they are eloquently typical 
Thore- af the life of mingled splendour and frippery, and "of the 
1 ™" n c taste, half cultured and half delinked, of tlie Persian 
monarch and, it may be said, of the Persian aristocracy in general. 
It is shocking, for instance, to our eye. but not to a Pure inn’s, to 
see this beautiful garden, which Nature has co-operated with 
ingenious art to render pleasing, surrounded by hideous daubs of 
iVHan sohlie™ painted upon the plaster walls, with Hie t-sag^^d 
disregard of all verLiniilitude or prope l ion that might la-expected 
of a *t reef urchin who had stolen n brush and a pot of paint. In 
diftcr»*nt parts of this building must be stored away an infinity of 
presents and works of art in addition to those which I saw. For 
in this century alone the various embassies whit competed so 
gallantly, and it must also lie said so extravagantly, for the favour 
of Path Ali Shah, brought with them a mass of European objects 
and curiosities, from pa riel led coaches down to mechanical tovs 
not om- tithe of which am exposed to view in the State apartments' 
Many, no doubt, Imre never been looked at since tin- dav on which 
they were presented : or, having been playthings for a week, have 
tieen relegated to lumber rooms for a lifetime. 

For a great capital Teheran is singularly destitute of those 
immense,religious edifice*. whether mosques or nmdre^ which 

tH>wer - *°° it] :l s,;l * e utter ruin, above the house- 

tope of most Oriental towns. The reason is Hint , tll | v 
having Ucon.e a capital, so to speak, in later Hfi., the eitv (ms 
fmmdno patron to endow it withthegreat^ti-netmvsthat W 
immortalised the seats of government tJ f ,-arlier king. p at li Vli 


1 Tlie btM <lvKtiptlon of ihv PrJbcc tint I ha,Vc 
ft hi j'rrw, cap. xrE. 
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Slmh, it Lh true, built the MuBjid-i-Sliah, a mosque crowned by a 
* mill l gilt dome; and other edifices "f Htme important, but no 
distimtitiTL, are to lie found in the M uqid-i-Usidr4-Rliah t or Mosque 
of tile Sing’s mother, and the Madrc^h-i-Khnn-i-MeFvi. it lias 
been reserved, however, fort lie present reign, fertile wealth of nsub* 
ject + nnd for t he decade not yet complete, to rake a fabric which P 
however far it may fall below the exquisite artistic beauty of earlier 
monuments of the Mohammedan style, is yet calculated, by its 
sin i hit ion r design and vast extent, to confer a lustre upon the epoch 
and The men that produced it. This is the yet unfinished Mnajid-i- 
iSipab Salar, or mosque of the Cottimmideiv in-Chief. whose lour 
lofty and glittering minarets, entirely covered wills bright tih^and 
terminating hi florid capitals, looked to me fit a distance like 
immense organ pipes protruding through the trees* This building, 
or rather range of buildings, for it [ nr bides both a mosque and a 
mtxdrestehj or obUege T was commendixl by the late Mirza Uuseisi 
Khan, the itutesmim who negotiated the Reuter Concession of 
1872* and who, after lieing successively Sadr Azent {Grand 
Vizier), Minister of Foreign Affaire, and SEpzili Salar, died in 
comparative exile as Goverdor-Geneml at Meshed. With the 
endowments which lie bequeathed for the purpose, the incomplete 
works have been resumed by one of his surviving brothers, \ahia 
Khun, the ifnshii^d-Duwldi, of whom l shall have something to 
nay later on, and are now slowly approaching completion- I went 
OTCt ihe building*, winch me on a very grandiu^e scale. A lofty 
archway leruk into a quadrangle, in whose centre is a large tank. 
On the right is the principal ftiytidr with the four minarets; an 
immense dome was being constructed over the prayer-place ill its 
interior. Opposite the entrance m a smaller recess, now used for 
purposes of demtion, bul opening into a Long, vaulted prayer- 
chomber, with four rows of stone pi tiara., fifty in all, auk I a broad, 
shallow miktvb, or prayer-niche, tih-ndunied. at the end. Iu a 
comer of The bn tiding a libmiy was being filled with wooden 
shelves, elegantly carved \ and outride was a lank Ibr purpose* of 
drinking or ablntioti, with an iron railing and taps all round. The 
effect of the entire range of buildings is spurious and handsome* 
and the gaudy enamelled tiles give it a brave appearance. It does 
not require much discrimination, however, to realise how ineffably 
inferior arc these modem qiechm us of tin.- ceramic art of Persia 
to the exquisite productions of an earlier age ; or how, neither in 
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design, execution, nor glaze, do they deserve to be considered 
works of art at all. 

The bazaars of Teheran occupy a very coniddcrabk" space in 
the old city; although, in common with this meat of the capital s 
v they have experienced n much-needed renovation in the 

reign of the present king. The main entrance >h fmm 
the street opposite the Khenis-el-ImnrpL. and conducts, through an 
open courtyard containing a pool of water, and known os the 
Meidun-i-^Hltt,, into the dim, vaulted arcades which ary so 
familiar to the wanderer in Gastom lands. Tko Teheran bazaars 
are vaulted throughout with a succession of low brick domes, 
at id open frequently upon small court? or squares* They contain 
a number of spacious and well-1 milt caraYmiserais ; and there 
are few objects of Eastern use or oansuTuption— from a saddle- 
horse lo a tea-tray,—which cannot lie there procured, Euro- 
peon merchandise Is exhibited on every other stall, and one 
of the first and most obvious discoveries is, that Persia clothes 
itself from Europe. Another of the most widely-spread bat tm* 
intelligible of modem Persian tastes is abundantly iUuHtrated. and 
can be tnexpetufody gratified, in the Teheran bazaars. This is 
the fondim&s which amms to permeate nil classes, from the Shah 
downward^ for lustres, candelabra, candle and lump shades, and 
glass vases or ornaments of every conceivable description. I 
never entered a Persian prince"? Or noblemans house without 
encountering a shop's window full of these articles, us a rule 
proudly stacked, us though they were ran 1 treasures, upon a table; 
and I imagine that a Persian would have no hesitation in pin- 
iifOmaomg the Crystal Phluce to be ttu bpm of the world s 

* architecture. I shall say nothing about the manner of shops or 
mode of Helling, aljout the division of trades or scenes of barter 
in the Teheran Inmans; for the reason that they hre the same as 
in every other town in the East, and have been ro frequently 
described as to be Familiar even to these who have not seen thtsm 
I will merely say that, in arrangement, width of passage, size Q f 
shop., and general structural convenience, they nre in advance of 
almost any Oriental lia^aar that I have elsewhara though 

inferior to those which I afterwards saw at Isfahan and Shi™ 
and which may also be seen at Tabriz■ but that as n field of 
exploration for the enrio-houter or stranger, they are the meet 
dnppomtmg in the East The vendors ask the most impossible 
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prims, mill exhibit a stolid indifference to the offers of the would-l>e 
ptirchaan-. The sale of curiosities, carpets, and stuff* is almost 
wholly conducted h v delta!*, or itinerant dealers, who bring their 
rtoteti on donkey-book to the residences in the European quarter, 
From them must be procured the silks, brocades, te velvet*, the 
metal work or enamel work, the embroideries or carpets, the paint' * 
mirrors or pen-cases, which the pollevtor may wish lo take buck • 1 " 
Europe, The foremost among these deUait, alike For the quality 
of their wares and the scale uf their prices, appear to U- the b"-.. 
But the passing traveller will find it difficult to procure anything 
of ranch value, the rarities being commonly teapok*n in advance 
I>v resident customers, and sonic Weeks being required lafoi 1 * a 
fresh stock can be collected by the dealers among their private 
clients. Such a place n* a shop whither, after European fashion, 
one can go and see a large* variety of articles spread out, before 
ni ukiiig one's choice, is unknown In Persia. 

The Street scenes in Teheran are not to lie compared, from the 
artistic point of view, with those that may be witnessed either in 
the great Indian cities or in the old capitals of Central 
grille ^ mth thQ Ka . (Yr Dynasty, a hundred years ago, 
come in n new and soberer fashion in dress as well as a change of 
nilers. The turban has gradually disappeared and is worn only 
by merchant*, htrji*, tetjid*, and -mutUtht. The How mg totes ami 
daring colours of the East, such ns one may see alike in Benares 
and Bokhara, have Uvu exchanged for tight-fitting garment! of 
European or semi- European cut, and for neutral tints such as dark 
blues, browns, greens and greys, with a very plentiful admixture 
of uncompromising black. There is manifold jostling in the streets 
and baaaars, and everywhere are the contrast and variety so in¬ 
separable from Asiatic" life, and from a crowd where three out ot 
lour men are mounted; but there ore not the kaleidoscopic change 
and glitter that bespeak the true and unredeemed Orient. A good 
deal uf colour, however, as well aa of noise, is lent to the street hfe 
of the capital by the numberof HbUUws, in every variety of uniform, 
who are seen lounging about tie streets, and bytlie miUtiwy bands, 
which play in the public squares, 1 their favourite tune being the 


11 In mi im entliu aai of tnalnmw&U for n *1 smy Fe r * JIW ^ 
BCM»\ bv the British Ciortrfnni«t to tb& SJi nh ; bui tho Pmizn “* a 

taught vj play Frcndbi ioalmmentsu wbicli an? In > dtftareiit ksjr or pUcJi, lh«j 
wtmi relegai^ to s lacs Wnmam* 
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so-calkil * lloyat Air,' which 1ms considerable merits, and was, I 
believe, composed by the French bandmaster, M, Lemoire. Soldiers 
in Prussian helmets, soldiers in sheepskin s.liak, vs, soldiers in cloth 
hubbies, soldiers with sartorial reminiscences of nearly every army 
in Europe, are encountered on nil Metes. A ery apparent too nr'e 
the city police, alwnt 300 strong, organised and comma tided hy an 
Itftlinn. Count Monte forte, who, after being au ollicer in Bcnilja’s 
army at Naples, retired to Austria, and was passed on either by 
the Emperor of that country, or. more probably, by himself, tu the 
service of thy Shull, They ate constantly to lie seen hanging 
about the guardhouses which are scattered through the town, and 
their black uniform, with violet velvet facings, is decidedly smart 
and picturesque. Queerest, however, and most parti-coloured of 
the Street figures of Teheran are the iWirt, or myal runners, w ho 
precede the Sliah whenever ha goes out, miming in front of Lis 
horse or carriage. They strike a stiunger. unacquainted with t he 
Lourt history of Persia, with amused astonishment, their costume 
being nn apparent cross between that, of n liveried servant and a 
harlequin at a pantomime, 'lhey wear white stockings, green 
knee-breeches, a red coat with large skim and green breoM-thdngs, 
and n t all erection upon the head, surmounted hy a sort of coloured 
crest like a cocks comb. In their hand thev carry a staff or wand. 
Some writers have too hastily attributed this amazing uniform 
to the fanciful taste of His reigning Majesty; therein at once es- 
"ggvrating the fancy and ignoring the conservative instincts of 
ihat monarch. As a matter of fact, this dress is a faithful reproduc¬ 
tion of that which was worn by the stwtirs of the Sclav! kings in 
the halcyon days at Isfahan, two and three centuries ago; and 
what is apt to look ridiculous in a semi-modernised court and 
capital was, no doubt, in thorough keeping with an age and a 
ceremonial of almost barbaric splendourd 


1 Fw nu inltTfcjting' niuatmJuft of this uniform a* worn l.v the - , 

SkffWrfj! r ^-° n “ llDlimbtu bm a drwriiw'br J 1 P 

- xmr (,v,«ru! Jeitwy, p. .is,). rf]HBstR(jti K the eaur of the Slcik inr -r i ' ’ 

in isis. Dr. fryer, in 1670. dn*erfb«l tlwii cwnunL- t'ho* ■ ■ Tl- P sw 
Mjy*® who w«r fW*«f i„ their Torhnt^ 

n^T “ 111 ,heir IW Hoatbl over Their 

hmhtvklrnsi on Swrl.it, I’fcktbre*! Shoe- on tLulr K t cl MJtWl 2 * 
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Estimates of tha jx»pnlntion of Teheran vary l*-tween poles as 
remote as is the case with every statistical calculation in Persia. 

I was informed, however, that the most, reliable compote- 
***** tion, determined upon a joint reckoning of the births and 
deaths in the city and of the amount ot food brought lor con¬ 
sumption into its bazaars, fixed the present total at from 200,000 
to -> : >n imO • though, on the other hand, some old residents would 
not admit a larger figure than 175,000. Twenty years ago. before 
the structural changes of which I have spoken were commenced, 
the most generous estimate of the total was 130,000—a fi*t which 
U in itself (he best justification of the policy of the royal J'hhle. 
Tire capital is said to contain aliout. 4,000 -Jews, possessing tan 
synagogues and several schools, and engaged for the most part 
in trade, ns dealers, vintners, and physicians. Here, as else¬ 
where in Persia, the Jews are obliged to walk circumspec%; bat 
they are not subject to the outbreaks of religious fanaticism which 
sots retimes occur farther south, lti the more bigoted atmosphere or 
Isfahan and Shiraz, and of which I shall require to speak when 
writing about those cities. There is also a large colony of A r ine¬ 
rt (1,000) in Teheran, with two churches of their own, to which 
1 have More alluded: but the Persian Armenian will nlso more 
appropriately come up for discussion when I treat of the settlements 
in Azerbaijan and at Julfa. There are further said to be several 
hundred PWeis, or Guebrca.in the capital, mostly engaged in corre¬ 
spondence with their mercantile head-quarters at 1 ezd and Kerman. 


Without a teat tli* wodd tfartlu even a m«l«n. twenty The a- 

pimtil to the War w suited to nil* on taut 

by one, from a jnUur at tfa* dirfancu of one leugre aa<l a half from 0» pdare 
k mn of fbftihaji, the entire dHUnw to l» covered bura«n sunri^ and son«t 
therefore. 36 league*. nr 10» mile*. The day ferf tor the ^ 
w*,u great public holiday. Everyone, from the *>vcreigu dowuwnnl*. w« 
tato^otL***- o£ the comluiau. Mioisier* ^ lggglg 

hln rid* to euwmwp him ; c«iy variety cf fruit ; and pttwiafoo w oth red 

to Mm by um JSribtrtic «uwd. Chnrfio ribflri ai,d d-mthnd .•» 

™ MCV S*. lfidT. when the -coaM Marie toot nearly 
io cover the dhunm*. But he meotioa, auoiher rmu *H m the uf . tab 
Sefi.tUd it ia twelve tan-ftm* ^ l^glK wb »- P- 35- <"* W. 
vol u p 153V rUealKi Tavernier, book iv. «■!* V. Tin- jAof>r*.»a cta “j were 
an ini'tluitiim of much earlier origin. They MS motioned by the l wettou J»o£a 

nZ 7.A mu—v i. *"o --j-JW* 

lesraey from f„ r eider timers In 1*1 Kings 5, we Had: Then AAutytb ‘he 
JZl UagL-ith exalted Limaelf, eajlng. I will he king-. m,l he spared hrm^lf 
tilwfofe wA taoiHAVDi »<** t4,rvn hr - fiyr * kim 
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The gardeners of the British Legation were once almost wholly 
recruited from this clos^, 1 

But by far the most starthn g consequent- of the new order of 
things is tho increase iti the number of Europeans now Evident in 
^aroppmn the capital. As late m 1851 Mr. Binning sported that 
■■i-iatMit. the only European foreigner were the staffs of the various 
Legations, a few oflicers in the nmiy (the majority having left, 
because they could not got their pay}, two ■ thn^ French and 
Italian shopkeepers, and an Englishsnun ompioyed by the Shah to 
translate the foreign journal? to him and to edit his own pet news¬ 
paper, In 1865 .Mr. Mounscy found this total swollen to hfry* 
But at the time of my visit, in the autumn mud winter of 1889, it 
was estimated to have risen to nearly 500 persons. The increase 
Is not in the official element. They—i.i-_ Eh.- diplomats, ihe officers 
tpf til© Telegraph Department, a few Austrian and Russian offioera 
lit the army, and one or two ether employ&3 of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment—remain at about the aaiue figure, Su. it may b- said, do the 
mi*$ionurieSj the merchants, and the few globe-trotter who may be 
annually driven by a vagabond fancy to Teheran, It is in the 
large number of speculators* email traders. wOuH-be^concesdonttrie^ 
wandering chnmKor$ d'indu&tri^ at hm ffmus omtia —all the goodly 
crew, in fact, who live to illustrate the phrase that 1 where the car- 
cane is* there will the eagles [surely a inLitsrannlation for vultures!] 
be gathered together' — it is in these that the main increase has 
taken place; and in time we may eaepect the streets of Teheran to 
pn-sent as many models of the sartorial degradation of Europe as 
do those of Cairo or Constant uniple. The elements of t hla polyglot* 
hut, unfortunately, inouochrome, society are necessarily thrown 
somewhat together: and in their idiosyncrasies foibles, combina¬ 


tion^ rivalries, and projects is to !.*■ found mi jneshaiintiblc ftmd 
of local gossip, aft well us almost the solo source of unn-pobtical 
interest 

There is but mu- Embassy at Teheran— that which is occo- 
Ftinism p™3 l>y th<* representative of the Sultan: n compliment 
which could baldly foil to be crch&iLgrd between [be two 
great Mohammedan Powers. Europe is, however, rv printed by 

1 Ousbre, which tacatu «infijirf.’atul I* th-j same a* OlfUmr, <jf morse not 
tlwir own Mme. t».t eniyo term of oppmbriqm applied tc (hviu by tin Mu\*r,T 
l “=* ■ y+*jnt** or poll-la, to 0» Pcrslto (i CVoro * 

jKeal; b.ll, thn>u S h tbo icUnrentica of the ttjtbb Lallan. ihl* invktirva, m. 
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six Legations—those of Great Britain, Russia, France, Germany, 
An stri a. und Italy. A Bdgian Alin ist er Resident w ;is also expected 
at the time of mv visit, and a Dutch Chorge-d'AfEnres had been 
appointed by his Government. America sent, a it in inter Resident 
for the first time in 1883. Most of these diplomats pom*™ comfort¬ 
able residences situated in large and well-aljaded compon mis, simitar, 
though inferior,to that belonging to the British Minister. I conld 
not nwertain that, with the exception of the British and Russian 
Ministers and the Turkish Ambassador, they hare much, if any¬ 
thing at all. to do; and, t*> the majority of their number l should 
imagine that the post offers itself either ae an honourable exile or 
as an interesting repot*-. 

Teheran has been much abused as a capital. It has iieeii 
attacked for having no river—which is true, although of such 
Persian cities ns are better endowed in that respect it 
must lk‘ said that, during four-lift Its of ihe year, the river 
is seldom tnore than a streamlet. Lady Shell went so 
far as to declare that, as a capital, it had nothing what¬ 
ever in its favour, I do not agree with these opinions. Looking 
at the question mainly from a political point of view, I am disposed 
to think that Teheran is about the best capital that Persia codd 
produce, and that. Aghu Mohammed Shah showed to the full his 
statesmanlike foresight in selecting it as his seat of government. 
The objections to the present site are mainly advanced on sanitary 
grounds. The winter supply is indubitably meagre and costly, an 
attempt to divert the River Knrij to the city having been abandoned.' 
and the entire needs of the imputation being dependent upon himi» 
dug from the El bans. Situated, moreover, in the hollow of the 
plain, It is bold that the infiltration of the surrounding moisture 
causes malaria! fevers, which have already produced an increase in 
the recorded cases of typhoid. It is further said that the drainage 
is atrocious, which is probably true of all Persian towns. At 
Teheran the system adopted has one advantage, which, if not con¬ 
ducive to health, is, at any rat*-, less obnoxious to the senses than 
the paraded abomination of other Eastern cities. Each house is 

* This attempt KIW inaAr by H»ji Mina Apbastf, lliS eccentric minister of 
Muluimniiil Shah, who lifld e, passion for public wort*, and it ».i( siicrefpfully 
executed, ttjjon his comnitncinc a simitar experiment with the Jojruil M Iho 
Eia -1* m aMe, I lie complaints Clt the villaj-HiS of Vommla Si the low of 1 heir Water 
supply caused the worts to be abandoned; as al-0 wem T.bo-e of Uk Kaiij, utter 
tk i frill of the HfljE. m 
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provided with a almft, sunk into the ground to a depth of thirty 
or forty feet, from the lioltoni of which four literal shafts run into 
the soil. When all these aro filled, ihe whole k closed and sealed 
up* This certainly does not sound very nice ; but between Oriental 
systems of sewerage it would be dilSioult to discriminate. 

On the other himd, the city k situated at rm altitude of 3 800 
feet aljove the sea; daring the greater part of the autumn, winter, 
FtiUikuJ and spring months tins climate is dtdightful; and ( when 
tm rhr. the scorching heats of summer begin to prevail, there is 

an easy nnd rapid retreat to the mountnm-slopes, where life under 
tents and the trees, thqpgh not exhilarating, is endurable. But 
the grounds upon which I should prefer to rest my defence of the 
site are political. Here, too* adverse critics have declared that the 
city lies exposed to Russian attack and invites aggression, I do 
not agree, Teheran is nearly 500 tulles by road from the Russian 
frontier at Julfa, on the Amxes, whence, as conducting to the north¬ 
west capital, Tabriz, nn invasion would doubtless begin ; and, if 
Persia did not stop Russia before those 500 mile* were passed, she 
would never stop her anywhere* The sole remaining alternative 
on the north is the Jteaht-Kftzvin route, crossing the main range 
of the Elburz, than which an army posted for purposes of defence 
could not solicit a letter position* If, on the other hand, m I have 
argued in my chapter upon Khurasan, invasion were to come from 
the north-east quarter, how much better would the Shah be able 
to meet it from Teheran, than from Isfahan* The choice of a capital 
must, however, in the main, be determined, not by its exposure, or 
the reverse to a single possible enemy, but by its Central Or ceil- 
trailing position, and by Its ready command of the routes leading 
to the most valuable provinces of the kingdom. It is in this 
respect that Teheran is so admirably placed. Situated hut little 
more than midway be tween the eastern and western capitals, 
Meshed and Tabriz, it commands the important provinces of which 
they are the governing centres. At the same time, it k In dose 
proximity to, and in easy yet defensible communication with, the 
northern maritime provinces, for which it may hereafter require to 
strike a blow* Xjifitly, it stands 03 a sorfc of advanced outpost to 
the elder capitals of Isfahan and Shiraz, npon which, in the event 
of disaster in the north, it would always 1* possible to fall back. 
So far, therefore, from thinking that Persia would be the better or 
the stronger lor a change of capital to a more southerly site, I 
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should regard such a movement m the voluntary abandonment of a 
strategical position of no mean advantage, nod as? an cnetajmgcmenl 
to Muscovite cupidity. 

Among other semi-Eatopesn attractions of TehofttU at the time 
of my visit was the possession of a racecourse miA an annual race- 
Iiwiii meeting. It is true that in neither respect were European 
standards rigorously maintained. For instance, there was 
no turf: but, as a Persian home seldom, if aver* treads upon turf in 
tin' course of a it would clearly have been superfluous to 

humour him on this solitary occasion. The gravelly plain outside the 
city T which is Mrif enough and hig enough to race upon for a whole 
day without stopping, accordingly answered the purpose very well* 
Nor wnfl there a i ring t nt Teheran* betting lie mg nit imprudent 
venture when the winner was so uniformly apt te bo drawn from 
the Stable of the sovereign. The jockeys wore small beys, dad in 
loose trousers and coloured tunics. The races were of various 
lengths, the must important being the longest, which completed 
the circuit of the wall no fewer than six times. East wick* who 
has loft, the inosi minute account of the Teheran race-meeting 
thnl 1 know* 1 measured the coarse, and found it to be two miles 
minus thirl y and a half yards in circumference; so that eleven and 
three-quarter miles was the length of whnt I might call the ‘Hup 
course * at Teheran. This distance he saw covered in what seems 
to me the very respectable time of twenty-sir minutes twenty- 
nine seconds. It must l>e remembered that in u country where 
all movement is nn horseback* and where vary long distances 
mpim* to be covered by that means, endurance in of greater 
average value than speed. Nor do the Persians, so far as I know, 
advance the ludicrous defence of ahort-di&tanee speed-testa wiili 
which we are familiar in countries clearer home—that they an* 
indispensable to improve the breed of the native animal. 

In no respect are Teheran, and its environs more peculiar, and 
in no fashiou can the nature ami circuinstance of Eastern royalLy 
lie Utter typified, thrm in the number of royal palaces 
NrKAH^(A» which may almost !*■ hi id to crowd 

the suburbs of the capital. It is as though all the present mid post 
royal residences in the neighbourhood of London—lvcn\ Hampton 
Court, Chiswick, and Greenwich Hospital a were kept for the sole use 
of the sovereign, and in his or her absence were allowed to fall 

1 JifMrmfl of h XPfp&Mr&fr'i vot L pp. 270i 
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into uuarrested decay. Of these Persian palaces the one that is 
best known in history is the Negaristnn (or Plctare-gallery) built 
by Path Ali Shah, 1 and the favourite country resort of himself ami 
hiscota~snl seraglio. In those days the Negamtan more than half 
a mile outside the walls of the contracted Teheran, whose history 
and disappearance i hate chronicled; but the more ambitious 
projection of Nasr-flcl-Dm Shah has brought it well within the 
limits of the modern city ; whilst his mercantile instincts have 
lately induced him to sell the grounds in plots for building sites. 
In The early port of the century it was described ns a lovely 
retreat, with umbrageous gardens, interspersed with utUfretx 
(pavilions), kokth Ferhujhi* (octagonal kiosqufifi, so called because 
their shape wa- supposed to resemble a Fcriaghi^, or European'e, 
hflt), cascades, and Bank- Sir R, K* Porter, who visited and 
til *scribed it in 1810. went into positive raptures over it* beauty. It 
was a ' Ilrjrt ms Adonidi#) a £ bower of fairy-laudf * the very garden 
of "Beauty and the Beast;" whilst The palace itself was ‘an 
earthly imitation of the h unrig 1 nliode~T And when the suscep¬ 
tible baronet came to the kith-room, his poetical transports could 
scarcely find words in which to depict the image of the sporting 
naiads and tbe uxorious monarch looking on. The place is never 
occupied by the present Shah, and is liow fast falling to ruin. The 
u&inv was given to it in consequence of the contemporary oil- 
paintings by which it, was, and still is T adorned. Path All Shah 
never built or occupied a palace an where without itimioiialising 
himself, and III- regiment of sons, and his crown and jewels and 
throne, and, above all, Ins wasp-like waist and amtmial heard in 
canvas, upon the walls. There are hvu such painting-. i n \}^ 
Xvgaristan. One is a somewhat undfM±ngmshed picture of the 
Shah and some of Ids nans, but the more widely known h an 
illustration of the monarch surrounded by his sons and chief 
minium of Slate, seated upon the Takbt-i-Tftou B . and receiving 
in solemn audience the plenipotentiaries of European Vowera The 
Shah and his sous occupy the end of the apartment, and upon 
either wall advance to his prteea&e two long tines nf life 

in al] ; ii» the place of honour nearer the 

sovereign, being the rival nqwsentatives of Great Briteb and 
France. An historical anachronism appears to have been perpe- 

*• Mei “' ■~ «*- >.™ „ „i. 
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t mtecl here* with a view of not so much a single 

incident. (lie events of an niutire period. Accordiogly, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir Harford Jom^, Sir Gore On* ley, and tbi- French 
General Gardannej all figure m the picture, being recognisable both 
by their uniforms and their features. The Englishmen's dress con- 
BLsts of a three-cornered cocked liar. Inced red coat with huge skirts, 
white breeches* and the then obligatory Persian red stockings pulled 
up above the knee- These paintings, which possess lbe vary highest 
historical importance, and which in so dry a climate have been 
admirably preserved, were the work of Mohammed Hasan Khan, 
one of the most eminent artiste or the period. As works of art, 
whilst violating all laws of perspective and all requirements of 
light and shade, they are yet admirable also, and, in their stiff 
Angularity of pose, suggest no unfair idea of what, was then the 
most rigid and ceremonious Goiirt of the East. 

In an upper chainl^r of iho same pavilion, Mirasa Abul Kasim, 
rhe KaimakamJ or Grand Vizier, of Mohammed Shah (the father 
of the present monarch), wm strangled in 1835, by order of flirt 
royal nutter, who therein followed an example set him by his 
predecessor, and set one himself that was duly followed by his sen. 
II must l*i rare in history to find three siiocessive Bovereigna who 
have put to death, from jealous motives only, the three ministers 
who have either raided them to the throne or were at the time 
of their fall filling the higher office in the State. Such is the 
i rip to distinction oi hath Ali, Mohammed, and Nfl3r-ed*DiQ 
S halts. 

An adjoining pavilion was derated to the amfenin, or ladies' 
qnarter; and hero the visitor is conducted to a subterranean bath¬ 
room n in the centre of which is a circular pool, lined with 
Bnih-™ tilea, whilst at the extremity of the chamber is an 

inclined plane of polished marble* 3 down which it is understood 
that the shiffless Dfiiads, over whom Sir II. K, Porter waxed 
poetical, used to slide into the anus of their royal adorer, and were 
by him pitched into the poof—a feat of no common exertion, yon- 

1 He wan chd son of Min* TSussai^, also known ns thu Ifaftit l frwii , wbo wm 
[he great MiniMer of Abha& Mi rfcs, the: PH are hcyal at Tabriz. Whim Msra 
clir'd, ]j Lb 5 t>it sucrceib'il to bid pcflitfoti not] 1113 1 - with Ahbaj .Ylirza. unit, 
npoa the tatter's in 1833. with Jtohamroed blmh. Bnl hii baoi?bi^ Md 

imperious datOAftnQUE TenrlereJ lite fftM certain, 

* Binning (TV* Tan VQL II. cap. xxlx.) made thtf literary thal Hue 

eHOf wiw shneetral with Hod; bot do ooe clfe baa ratified ihe iltwoTerr t or wilL 
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si during ttiai: it is at sonic; distance. I will refrain from reflections 
aUmt tbe ■ vnnwiieJ puls of In lighter and the songs oner warbled 
by ruUy Sip^ 1 having such flights of the fancy to tho late Amorioan 
Minister in Persia, who wus well qualified to bear tile vacant mantle 
of Sir II. K. PfcrterJ 

Outside tlie walls the most conspicuous eminences mid the 
iiifMt nd™jitageon3 Kites- have likewise bam mouopoli&ixl by the 
KiLrir-k- palace-bnilding erfi^e of tho Knjar dynasty. Of those 
Kll ^ r edifices the most prominent in any view of Teheran is 

that known as tk^ Knsr-i-Kajar fTahtlt of tho Kajars. irreverently 
initislitrrated liy the English h- rgeantx who came to iVrsia in the 
hrsf, quarter of the century to instruct the native army, as Castle 
1 1 j« 1 ger ). ■ ir r [okhi-i-Kajar—i e. r | Iiroue of th>■ Kajans, Jt is 
situated upon an elevation fdx>ut two miles to thi> north of the 
modern walls. From a d is ranee this build ing 3ms n most imposing 
appearance, for it rise* from abase of foliage in a number of white 
tiers T one above the other, culminating in a sort of castle at the 
top P a The Persians entertain the most grotesque notions of its 
architectural importance, and have been known to assort its su|R*- 
rioritv to Windsor Castle or Vereaille*. A nearer approach dissi¬ 
pate* thy fond hat foolish illusion. It. is thru wen. to merit com- 
juiri.'Cm with a European palace, whet her of sovereign or of subject, 
about as appositely as might: a hnrltotir bum boat with a man-of- 
war ; the successive tiers consisting only of earthen terraces faced 
with brick, and once adorned with lakes and fountains, which like 
most such things in Persia. Lave gone to ruin. The palace nr. the 
tep contains a variety of pictures of scenes and persons fating from 
rli,- time of Path Ali Shah, and in one or the pavilions in Uu- 
{rrouTids is. or was, ;i portrait of the Uuglish - fenu Bmmmel* of 
Persia, Irtnrji, or Stradiey, who ano«n]Hmied Sir John Malcolm’s 
Mission, and created such an impression as an Adonis that Fatii 
All Shall composed an ode in bis honour and had his picture 
painted for most of his palaces her* and 3 i Isfahan. | n the Ka<r» 
i-Kajar lie was rmmed between the mythic heroes, Zni and 
Afrasiab an apotheosis which I am not aware that any other 
Englishman has ever attained. When ihe King moved with the 


1 JVfiiji iftjtf thr JVfWfofci, p. 7W. 

1 IllurtnrtJo™, ,,r The lppMr in the woiks or llelcetro M™ e r 

t 'M'le, etc.; bill hr far tjh- Imst ate a number nf P in. l> ' H ° ner * 

work ,Mndma dr ta Arm, Pi lAi | p T | T ' '* rujnj,iUiDiu. 
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pick of hh harem in the Niimitref trio nth- to Sultan i eh, tins rest of 
the l&tKea wove left behind lei this ca-St lo< tie is said to have ectu- 
tented himself with the modest total of one hundred np>n these 
occasion^ but Peresmt tradition fixes the number of the dbcowdfcte* 
ns seven hundred. 

Other pnluceiij or summer villas, or shooting-boxes ol the Sbfth 1 
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on the northern aide of the capital, are iSultonotabed, ti(M 1 fret 
oii^r above Gulahek on the hill-dope, a building constructed hy 
the present Shah, ns id adorned with Porainn frescoes of 
European, mill pnfticulnrlv of Engl tali, scenes, union inf which rioiv 
be noticetl thr> Lobby of the House of I VlitnuHis, the interior of a hue 
London restaurant, nml the nave of a cathedral : showing Tbtfct II i* 
.Majesty hrL^ ini-si arc e i rat * ■ I y db-cerie-d the r i i r- ■ ■ - i n iutiuences 
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in the lives of Englishmen ; 1 Esbretahtid, a very pretty place, of 
which 1 give on illustration, where the main pavilion ip occupied by 
the Shah, nn<i seventeen smaller pavilions, situated round n lake, 
by the ladies who accompany him fa creditable reduction from the 
standards of bis great grandfather), and where also is to be seen n 
painting of Path AH geared in durbar with the foreign ambassadors 
before him; Niuvomu, or Nioherau; Agdasieh, near N Save ran ; 
Nejefabtui; and Suleimauieh. of which I have spoken in Chapter IJ. 
These are all in the immediate neighbourhood of Teheran, and the 
majority of them are sit tinted on the hill-stupe known as Shituran, 1 
it cultivated belt extending for a length of about twenty mile's 
along the hope of tin- great scarp of the Elburz, that towers like 
a prodigione natural rampart above the plain of Teheran on the 
north. Path Ati Shah set the example of retreat to this cooler, 
because more elevated, site; and the large number of trocs and 
gardens which hove been planted in consequence of its since 
universal adoption is said to have had a very appreciable effect in 
lowering the temperature and increasing the rainfall of the 


One result ol the royal partiality for suburban residences has l>een 
the construction or the improvement or the roads that lead the reto 
is.-i.mv- froni the city. A very pasaahlo road, planted for the 
most part with trees, leads to Gnlahek on the- north; and 
another sneli road, affording the solitary carriage-drive of Teheran 
conducts between si iff rows of poplars in a straight line north-cast' 
r..wards yet another villa, known, from the reeky eminence on 
winch it is placed, ns Dwhan-Tepe for thti Rabbit Hill) The mck 
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sort of L mu tun Jardin des Planter, or Zoo, a evidenced by the 
to lit uf 500 km nit per an mini exacted by the cnwu from the lessee 
of a email coffee-haiise at the entrance uf l be garden, In the 
neigh bra rhctod of Doshnn-Tepe ate two other royal rtn-oting-boxeSj 
Kasr Firnzto the south, and Surkheh His&ar to the north. Farther 
to the east is a more considerable hunting-lodge on the banks of 
the Jajrud. # 

The Kljnh* as 1 bare indicated* is not the sole patron of the 
slopes uf Slhiminh. 1 1 sons acid the nobility in general have 
FsriLi ]■ followed the royal example, and there are many tasteful 
and beautiful residences perched 011 the hill-sides or 
u,t Q hidden in the valleys. Of these, by no means the least 
agreeable is the summer residence of the British Legation in the 
Tillage of Gulatek, about six miles from the northern gate of the 
capital, and said to be 700 feet higher in elevation. The sdgnoml 
rights of this village—the lordship of the manor, m fact—were pre- 
rented by Mohammed Shah to Sir John Campbell in i83o; the 
grounds and garden, in which stand the Minister's residence,, were 
the gift of the reigning sovereign. Under the terms of these 
concessions the villager of (iulahek, which consists ol L about LOO 
houses, enjoy quite peculiar privileges, being exempt tram the 
obligations ltoth of conscription and of the billeting of troops. Their 
assessment is payable to the British Government, and is levied by 
the Legation. Petty jurisdiction is exercised among them by a 
village kedlrfvxlt (or headman), who h nominated by the British 
Minister, and is responsible to the member of t hr legation invested 
with Consular functions. As at Teheran, there are more than 
one edifice in the enclosure belonging to the Mission ; but the main 
building alone is of any sire. This is supplemented by a great 
Indian durbar-tent, which Ls pitched outside and serves ms a dining 
mid drawing room during the summer months. The ^urranriding 
garden is a dense thicket of trees, and, though not comparable with 
what wo style a garden here* is yet far better adapted to the torrid 
olinmto, from which its shade in the summer affords an invaluable 
protection. The recent purchase or a neighbouring garden. with 
its water-supply (every gallon of the precious fluid having a w r ell- 
aseertained and costly market value), has added to the attractions 
of a residence without which it would be impossible for the staff 
of a European Legation to remain at the capital during the hot 
months. Russia is similarly favoured in the possession of the 
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village of Znrgmidch. n Little to tin.- north- w«*l of Gulalnfc. far 
wliieh they chum rmalogous privileges. 'Hit- French lease a 
<k * nct? Ht Tejndi, » mile tiigluor up rhe mountain, where, in the 
c-.urt ol' an tunmzttdoh. is what claims to be the largest ekatutr in 
Persia. The'I ark* own grounds jn the suino neighbourhood, The 
Germans were till recently tenants of the English in GuJaliek, 

and now live at Disflshab, The Austrians are leaseholders at 
RtiKtam abueL 

Ek-fore I quit the northern outskirts of Teheran I must pay 
the tn hate of one more parting paragraph to the mighty mountain- 
rivuvifni] St ‘ rl * ill(,I lJ«tniavcnd. the shapely white cone, cutting m 
kft-tily and so high into the nil-, becomes so familiar imd 
cherished a figure in the daily landscape, that on leaving Teheran 
ami losing sight thereof (which, if lie be jonrneving in a ■*iu[thi-rly 
direction, he does not do for 160 miles), the traveler is conscious of 
a very perceptible void. Demavend is a volcano, not. at. -rite have 
smd. wholly extinct, bur rather in a state of suspend,,! animation 

i IS 110 rfwrJ ° f -miit ion during the historic m-riod, hut 
columns of stuoke an- sometime, seen to ascend from the g^ unifl 
particularly from the Dnd-i-Kuh (or Smoky Peak) ou the auutl^nl 
s'de It ik very strange that no mention is made of the mom,min 
0 }’ Uianmi, whose keen vision overlooked hut little; or i,\ j>j r . fro 
d«.41ti Valle, who passed almost at ha base. lianway. j„ | 7M 
s } waks el it os the great morn, In in Demean on which the iW au « 
7 ' h «' f" Ark «•**•’ «■" to accomplish the n^m-T 

P *“ ,m ™? tiered m 3 declared, like the Armenia,,a 

u. the case of Ararat ,],at it was not to be climbed bv nm,ml man 
-was Mr,, afterwards Sir, W. T. Thomson, in 1836 ’ Tl„. (^2 
naturalist. Anchor Eloy, n,et Thomson coming down fom, the ,J 
and hm,sell trended a few days later. Since that date I l,,rmv Jd 
liiL- Iwn frequently ascended bv members of the various I *• 

“. ,1 , v»** "to* ask..* 

lor lung „„ irr^dhblejj 

tlm trigonometrical nud other calculations of it l i . , 

%in-M tr.v.1^.... of ° "V';'* 1 ;'' ■rr* - 

ranging from 1 l v jCfo to 2|.{k»t« fat, ffon^al'Sfo] ■ 'll 

tvisult of a combined trigonometric! and barometrical ** * * 

givw the true altitude as 19,400 fat > p mi , ,i ' 

, .. ,ftX ’ f iooi the summit, which 

I** 4 ? 1,11 tow /Wrfi™, ,. f thf }> „ « „ 

"■ *" •*— - tiJ insist*? 
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oonsiste of a crater filled with snow ami ice, a horizon of 50,WO 
square miles is unrolled in clear weather. Thia is what Mr. 
fc5fcft0sk f in 1881 , bad to say of the view:— 

Hu* c rater is soma L^dJ yards in dijimqter t girt with a ring; of yellow 
n*ck$ of nearly pure sulphur, exhaling ji jH^atiieixms smelh The liollow 
is entirely filled up with sn&w. From the rocks Teheran am In? see±i # 
and the Kobrqd MmiMinins IflO iuile5 south of it; tin- Great Kavir 
van Imj dimly perceived through iu haze of heat to the south-east; 
while to the north—a faint blue held under the horhum—atrafehes tbn 
Caspian Maiud the doudy forests of Mazundemn On the right hand 
and on the left were mountain^ of from KMJ0O to feet in height ; 

wo over looked thmi all with their thinly 'Scattered snowa, Hut what 
a lifeless prtjspect ' Tehi.'-raii so eijjihv* miles away, and nLI the rest 
mere desert and crag and disolation, with here and there a village Inst 
on the bare mountain-side, 

1 now pass to chi j environs of 'M^nui mi thy sotitK, and shall 
conclude this chapter with brief H"tep about t tv sole I- t:ulith^ 
Kouihura that there invito attention—flsiik the shrine of ^liah A Mill 

Mtan« Ajmn, the remains of Rhcy T or RJrages, and the mins of 

Verumin. A Persian city—much more a iVi^ian capital—1$ ill olf 
that cun ciot boast of some noted JinriTFtfrtdrA, or saint s tomb 
(literally* descendant of no Imam), to serve m an object of pi I- 
grimng'c and inngntrt of atlrnctiaib Teheran is thus endowed hi 
respect of the mausoleum and sanctuary of Shah Abdul Azim. 
Reposing Wnent.b a go! den-pint ed dome, whose scintillations* Chad 
seen from afar while riding towards the city 3 the remains of 
tills holy individual are said to attract an a tin uni visitation of 
^fJQjOOO persons. I find that most writers discreetly veil their 
ignorance of rim identity of the saint by describing him as 'a holy 
Mussulman, whose- shrine is much frequented by the pious Tehe- 
ranis. 1 Jl appears, however- that long before the advent of Islam 
this had been a snored spot* m the sepulchre of a Indy of great 
sanctity* in which connect ion it may be noted that the shrine in. 
sril! largely patronised by women. Here, after the Mussulman 

*y th* it o' S. toL vUL p_ leu - by U. T Thammm sad T^>nl S. Kctr, 
h- J-H.-rH, itJ 4 / f it f t-S, voC, iii. p. U; 1 m- II. fl. WilTjMin r m iMtL 

YcA ti, p. JO:i; and by E. Sands T A'ix Mfttiitk* in PsftmLm. voL EL cap. viL Ft^r 
terthiir infurMnt \m r nWr n l»n ^1 lerMitc by Df. Tieczr, * Vulcan Demav^ml , 1 in 
the I >rhi$ndltt^rn ifrr firirthrtiif/i fut ErAku^Ar ;w Utrlirt, ISTS ; and Krb. v. 
Oul B£»ntiblir£ T 'Tin 1 Ur Valley and framavisud h in Uiftfoit. At?? A\ unit A. tinrpr. 
ft wit, WS. pp. 11 ;Ml ± Compare Sir ‘nV. Chualey, T*arek r 10 L iti. pp- 

3 iib -|«4 ; anil Lte fdippL Vi*§fin i“ f f < rEn. p. LHiT. 
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ooriqiiest, w flS interred IniamxnMi Hamza, the son of Hie £ » V pi.th 
■ T 1 ” 1 if,Isa el Kazim f and here, flying from the KWir Mntowak, 
Id.cmienhuly por^nnge named Ab«| Kaseem Ahdnl Azim, who 


S£ “ till Ins death in ob n U t 861 Ml . 

Subsequently *“ &meot *ca*J that of hb mom ilhrtrf™, pn l 
bI "* tLv »■*»■»•*«■■* «** 
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deceesor, Successive scwerdgnjs, pnrticalarly those of the reigniti g 
dynasty, hnve extended and beautified tin- cluster nf building* 
niinet] above bis grave, the evernwelling popularity of which lias 
caused a tjonaderoblu village to spring up around the hallowed 
ate* The mosque is situated in the plain, about six miles to the 
sonth-south-east of the capital, just he vend the ruins of Khev, and 
nt the extremity of the moimtam-spnr that encloses the Teheran 
plain on the south-east. A nairow-gntigc line of rails--the only 
miilXHul in working order in Persia—runs from a station near rhe 
southern gate of the city to the shrine^ which is also approached 
by a tolerable cart-road. Of the railway I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. At a short distance from the ten run ns—for the 
lino goes no farther—we come to the portal of a covered and 
crowded bazaar, leading down to the main gateway of the mosque. 
But the warning or a chain stretched across the entrance teaches 
us tluil this baraar is few/, or sanctuary; and, where the Moham¬ 
medan criminal of the deepest dye can eater and abide with im¬ 
punity, the Christian visitor must pass aside. By skirting the 
taizaar it is possible* however, to arrive at a side court of the 
mosque, adjoining tlie main quadrangle with the minnretH and rhe 
golderj dome, and into this no one seemed to object to our enter¬ 
ing. To any but a Muaaulmsm visitor there Lb nothing to ln> seen 
except the rmwd. 

Far more interesting than the sanctuary or the worshipper* nf 

the saint are the famous* bin fnst-dlsappenri ng 5 minH to which it 

iifcta* erf stands in such close proximity. I ah a! I not Imre discuss 

1111 ^ toe question whether the remains still visible at Rbev are 

thor-e of the famous lihages or not. Thai! they are those of the 

Arabian Rhev there can I# verv little doubt; but whether Lhe 
* - 

Inner occupied precisely the name aits as the Pari hi an and the 
Aehre?menian Rhnge* is perhaps more open to question. Sir JL 
Rawdinson is, I believe, inclined to identify the latter with certain 
of the mins in the neighbourhood of Yeramiii ; nor is it out of 
keeping with the traditions of most Oriental citie.-i of any great 
me that they should at different epochs of their lifetime have occu* 
pted different rites. Leaving the vexed question, however, to the 
Mnraiit't. I rimll here, in narrating the history nf Ullages, or Rltey. 
iLKsnnie the identity of the two name*. 

First comes the mythical period, storting from a legftririfiry 
fouoration by the patriarch Seth, and illumined by other great 
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traditional names* This we may dismiss.. In the \ endidad, how¬ 
ever, occur the names of Rngha and Vtirenn among the stations in 
.Wien* the wornfaringi- of the Aryans, which have an undeniable 
Em** resemblance to Kbages and Vemtnin. Next comes what 
ninv be termed the nebulous (►ericHrl. of which little definite in 
known, bat echoes of which, loud though uncertain, have echoed 
down the galleries of time. The Ullage# of this period was con¬ 
temporary with Babylon and Nineveh, and was reported to l*- 
a great city Containing over a million souls. This was ther Ragra 
to which the Tobias of the Apocrypha ser forth from Nineveh, 
guided by an angel in disguise, to recover the ten talents deposited 
with I*abaci by Ids father. 1 This. loo. i& supposed to have been 
the Kagan of Judith, 5 where NabnchodonoBor smote Arpkuxjid in 
the motiiilains. It is mentioned in the Behistun inscription as the 
place where the troops of Darius son of Hy stuspoB captured the rebel 
Medic Pbrnorh'-H. Hither too came Alexander, in pursuit of Darius* 
on the eleventh day of his march from Ecbafcuna (Hamadan), The 
city \> -■■: tid have been rebuilt bv Selene ns N Scat or* and lu rhe 

r v m + 

succeeding century to have been made his capital by A shit, or 
Arsoces, tin- founder of the Parthian empire, nlxml H.C. 25'b Finally 
comes the third, or historical, period, dating frutn the Arab conquest, 
when, if vve an* to believe one tithe of what Arab and Persian 
histories have related, it was a most phenomenal place. One such 
chronicler, a native of Rhcy himself, tired by a i^itriotiam which 
exulted in the lordly manipulation of figures, has left on record 
that the city contained fHi quarters, each with 46 words, each with 
40 } 00U dwel 1 i 11 g-lionand I - r 100 i j i ■ ^»[n and! i n cac b n i nsi p ec 
l t UOO lamps of gold and silver, the total population amounting to 
8,000jOOO persons. By other writers it was termed thi- First of 
Cith 1 ®, lIi- j Sjtou&J of I be World, the Market of the Universe. Of 
more certain knowledge an" the facts that it was the birthplace and 
one of rite favourite residences of thr- renowned llartviM-r-lfadii-i ; 
that it was rapt tired by -Mahmud of Ghiutni from the Bnynh 
dynasty in a*d* 1027 ; that it become one of the two great cities 
of the Seljuk sovereigns, the residence and the sepulchre of Togrul 

■ Taint , I. 3 4, ii- 

t Judith^ i. ls Kjuk Sttbucb^Ennowsr ma<Iu war wills ££ng ArpknxtiA thn 

iput plain, wliiah is till? |dalh \n tb. bonJer- of Hfltffrn;’ and t, 10, MEo 
took al*o Aiphaml in 0» muaniufrut of Raptit K It haa W^n mn ji^lur^l fc it the 
book of Judith Ut to be Howled m bMcifcal, that tfai# refers lo tfcio Qam|ic%t of 
Diwius ft^alniil rtmortei. 
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Beg, atid one of the tmpatnln of Alp A retail, the Great Lion. 1 lit the 
tenth century El ktaklirs had declared si to be the rnosr flourkbing 
city in the East after Ikighdnd, anti had eulogised the hospitalitj and 
politeness, of l\y people* 1 hat in hi> di^triminatmLr praise we may 
Hint a sufficient eanvvlive nf tk> arrogant WM iuys to which I 
have previously nfeirotL Now foil the twofold catastrophe which* 
throughout the East, wherever of population* of pride, or of apuleiic® 
great examples were to bo found, is associated with tin- names of 
Jmighk Khun and Tiimir. The troops of the former took the 
city by si o mi in a.d. 1221 , on which awful day* saya a local his¬ 
torian, ■ 700*000 n i s|iectahle persons were slain. In the next 
century the Great Tartar completed the work nf destruction ; and 
Ihui Huy di Olavijo, passing in 1 MH T found it 'a great city, all in 
ruins; bat there appeared towers and mosques; and the name of 
thfl place was Xaharilmy (Le. Shalir-i-lMifij). 1 ®he town., however, 
revived sufficiently to become one of the seais of gnverument of 
Timurs younger non Shah Itnkh; and hero IljV gnuidsun^ rhe 
iiervdeB-s Khalil Sultan, who bartered an empire Ibr kite love oi 
the fascinating Shad-el-Mulk (Delight nf the Kingdom}* lived a 
fitful career of romans, and died, front the death of S3 rail Rukli 
the final decline of Kbey may be traced ; and succeeding centuries 
have witnessed the steady decay and obliteration of its remains, 
until they have reached the sorrowtul condition in which they may 
now lie observed. 

The fullest and most accurate account of the existing ruins; of 
I they is to lie found in the pages of 1 Ker Porter* 4 accompanied hy a 
j careful plan. Some of the walk and towels traced by 

him cannot now lie so clearly defined, 1 hi- lap*r of time, 
the advent of the mil way ¥ and the unexhausted inclination of the 
Teheranis, when they are in want of bricks to build a house, to get 
them from Rhcy for nothing, having combined to sEilt further reduce 
the great heaps of dibri* which mark the site. Porter traced the 
tetnain.s cif a Mrong citadel on a projecting rocly ridge above the 

i 

1 Jfchey wua one of tbe ptae* whom traitctHfer wan coolly dfrittmflfti >f Alp 
Attjai} by the IEontLLCL Krapciw JtcunmaEi* Diqpi'Dcs tefciv he would ron«nt to 
jidcij wiUi the Sdjuk soniHip. Ttui tetters reply ww the vigimiuf* catnjiai^n 
which refill I f*d tfl the capture of I he Tanj^loriHib^ Citanr. 

1 Oriental Gfa^r*fikp t p, 171?. 

* A r iirtntitt iff A T wi hi***/ (JJakluyt S4ic,) ( p 99. 

* /Vrfrrrfr, ml. i. pp. 3Aa-3til. Campons rtteo Sir W + Ottscky, Trttrrli^ VdL iiL 

VP- 174-109, 
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plain. This was* no doubt, the arx, or acropolis, and its outline can 
still he satisfactorily determined. Below this was a lower fortified 
tmzeinl e, or citadel; and encircling this, upon the ptaiu. was a vast 
space surrounded l>y fortified walls, with its entrances mfLukoil by 
three great square towers, the whole forming a triangle with the 
arx as its apex. Stich 3 briefly stated, appears to have ln'en the 
form of the fortified part- of ancient Rhey. At present the line of 
walls has resolved itself into prodigious mounds of broken brick 
and clay, from which coins have constantly been recovered, and to 
which visitors to Teheran an* in the habit; of going out with a 
spade or shovel tor an afternoon's private excavation. They seldom 
return without some fragment r>r exquisite tile-work, still gleam¬ 
ing with that limn e-like iridescence which is a perished .secret of 
the past, but which is indescribably beautiful even upon (heminute 
chips ami splInter* that arts as a rule, the .sole reward of the spade. 
I am not aware that any scientific or systematic excavation has ever 
taken place In i3u? mounds of Rhey, and it is one of the tasks which 
I should consequently recommend to the labours of arohaeolggistfi. 
Then* are, Ijow ever, other and more substantial relics qf the 
ancient city. The most conspicuous of these is a great circular 
iWr^r tower, locally known as the Xakkara-Khaneh (or Drum- 
Vmi 4 tower) of Yerid, which too anient writers, with no ap¬ 
parent j list ifieat ion, have identified with the sepulchre of Tog ml 
Beg t and with the mausoleum qf the lovers Khalil Sultan and 
Hhad-el-Mulk. It is a great fabric, built, of brick, entirely hollow 
inside, and roofless, from sixty to seventy feet in height and one 
hundred and twenty feet inexterior circotnferenct^, the outer flurGiL-e 
being broken into a scries of paijecting angles, similar to the towers 
which I have previously noticed at Jotjan and Bostnm. Around 
the summit is, or s rattier, was* a cornice decorated with a Kufic uh 
scriptiom This structure has unfortunately been subjected in the 
last few years to a restoration ho complete that, it now presents, the 
appearance of a brand-new fabric. The surrounding ground has 
Iwn converted into a garden, with tanks and trees, and a stairway, 
constructed in the wall, loads to the Emm in it. From this point gome 
idea may Iw gained of the outline of the ancient city. At n little 
distance to the east*, and at the font of the mountain, stands a 
second rained lower with Kufie cincture* of which, as it has not 
been restored, 1 present a photograph. Above this are the 
remains of a stone citadel* cm the rock. 
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One rnlic there n&ed to be at Uhey of the famous period of the 
Sast-nnian kings. Hi is was a semi-obl iterated bas-relief of n figure 
Ft^k mounted on hoiS&bflok and armed with n spear, which was 
uiulptarei sculped on a smoothed surface of rock, above what 1 have 
called the tine. Tho globe-crowned ln^ddre^H and thv fitylp l^fi m> 



bUlSKi> TOWER AT I1HEY 


doubt Q;atG the period of the sculpture* though insufficient to war¬ 
rant an identification with any individual among the monarch*. 
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whose likenesses ut Naksh-i-Rust*in stud Shapur .1 -hall describe 
late]- on. Iu I ho lotter part of Fnth Ali Shah's reign, however, this 
bus-relief,, in the true spirit of Persian resUmitiot] } was etlaoKl to 
make wav for a sculpture representing tlie loiig-ljflirded monarch 
spearing a lion ; and no one now skjtsnfe (o be aware of the history 
of this wanton palimpsest.* At borne distance lower dowii ? another 
hopottol surface of rock, rising above a pretty pool known as the 
( ■hashiueli-i-Ali (or Fountain of Ali), exhibits Fath AIl Shall seated 
in high relief, with his Court—a ninoternrh-centsiry iiniration of the 
Sasttttiim model t which has also been copied by Xasr-ed-Din Shah 
or the road through the Elburz into Mawideran, and of which it is 
difficult to suy whether it is more pompons or absurd* An adjoining 
panel exhibits the same sovereign under a parasol, holding a falcon 
upon his wrist. This is the ?um total of what is to U- seonal liliey* 
In a desolate valley of the mountain-range at whnse h-et it lie.n ia 
^ituated t at a considerable elevation, the circular 1 Tower of Silence/ 
nr place of exposure nf the Pams of Teheran, Like ii^ well-known 
uame-nkes at Bombay t ft comsi-i- of ;i hollow tower, in which the 
bodies of the dead are exposed upon ledger, to be devoured by 
birds of prey; but* unlike the structures of Bombay, its interior 
can l>c seen by climbing to a higher |*oiut of the mountain. 

Between thirty and forty miles in a south-easterly direction fmin 
Teheran uro the remains of yet another dead capital, Veramin. 

*Jlte present town is dominated by the walln of a great 
mud fort. Hanked with bastions and sloping inwards from 
the base, It was this great structure (of which there is an excel¬ 
lent likeness in Mm Diedofoy s book) which 1 laid .seen upon the 
suniniit of its mound while riding toward- Teheran acmsa the 
northern skirts of the plain of Vemiruti, and which the tickle light 
had transformed into huge detached j*illai> uf mud. The village 
2iW contains the ruins of what was once jl most noble mns^ne, 
attributed to Stdinn Abo Said, the son of Sultan Mohammed 
Khodobunchh (i.v* Slave of God), whose tomb I have mentioned at 
Sultan ich. Sputtered aboo f the plain art* other great Jb/cfi* T or 
similar earthen fortreuses, with towering walls of unbaked bricks 

1 E id* E. Hnhdih, h r*r Afpfarna, plate 30, IlIu^ratEacur nf the Original ire 
yiv^tL bv Ouselpjfp TVrjnrk, vo], ill. pin tv W. PHre* p.At . 

:it3d Use Fuel df the pjal liar itid as mCnticimxl hj Knwcr in 18S4, \Yintrr * .ArunMy! 
toL ii p \\K Ncrertboke* Stuart, who wrote in 1835, Lady SheU rire. 1S&S) K 
Hipaaiii^ In lflfii* and tlsaber in ISfll, all mention anrl dv^ertbe i)w S^^inlAii Uu^ 
rulLt'f, whit'll It i# UimXute eSesir thnt not opu 1 of t ll^tn had txtt dim-fr a* 
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fused into a mass oh solid as cement and as imperishable as fttong* 
Among these East wick characterise* as die most remarkable a 
great artificial mound at Asiabad T 200 feet high. 3o0 feet long, 
and 300 fiwt bread* on whose Hinuniir are the remains of whnt is 
said to be an eld tire-temple, built with unbaked bricks wilh 
alternate layers of stone, and rising lo a maximum bright 
of nearly forty feet. A third htkh, known ns Kaleh-i-Itaj 
(Rhages?), near the village of Jahrnbnd, encloses with a thick 
rand walk fifty feet high, a space, according to East wick, of 1,800 
yards by 1,500, or nearly a square mile. 1 The date and era of 
these prodigious structures are unknown and dispilled ; there id 
no hazard in referring them to a remote antiquity; but, whatever 
their age, they recall a past when Persia was more powerful and 
more populous, even if less pacific or secure, than now; and their 
silent witness accentuates the pathos of the country's ruin, 

1 Eirtwk-ks b iJw Imst accrual of the?* imiw* voL i. p. X&'l. For 
proper lTEODinm L n4A dodlko^ njuntlnillPari EJ1 
and Mims. Pitjrilflfoy'i La /Vr^r, pp r l-tfl-lM. 
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CHAPTER XH 

niE XOWTUFK N FMOVOCES 

For thf King of tho Norri) -1ml! rot tins, nnd n-lmlJ .Stt forth a multitude- 
^roter than the former, am] Shull cortolnlv WHat? nft^r certain yentv with a mu 
armv and with uitwb k*I si, f , 

Ly Chapter II. I have disembarked tb®newcomer to Persia at Ite.sht 
or rather at Enroll, in the south-west comer of the Caspian, and 

ir_i- ha™ conducted him from t lienee to the capital; in Chapter 

™il'nr d V111 ' 1 hilVt ‘ llip oompattj' os I ranged over the 

whole of Klmmsan from the Herat border in the east, to 
Astrahad in the west; in the last chapter I lmve shown him the 
plain of Teheran, 1 funded on the north by the stupendous hairier 
of the El hurr. Mountains, But on the far aide of those mountains, 
where their northern skirts descend in wooded flounces to the 
Caspian, and between Kesht and Astrabad, extends a range of 
country, marked by so strange tin individuality, and so unlike any¬ 
thing else that is to bo seen in any other part of Persia, that a 
work professing to treat of that country ns a whole would err 
seriously in omitting any notice of it. Readers who have fol¬ 
lowed me so far will have pictured, and have justly pictured Persia 
at least in the winter months, ae for (lie most part u colourless, water¬ 
ier, and treeless expanse, where wide deserts, with whose monotony 
the eye aches, roll their sandy levels to the base of bleak mountains 
whose gaunt rib* protrude like the boner of some emaciated skcW 
ton through n scanty covering of mil. And vet within a few miles 
at the most of this cheerless scene, levered ly a single but. mighty 
moon lain range, lire another Perdu, ao rich in water that maferiil 
vapours an- bred from the stagnant swamps, so abundantly cloH.- d 
with Trees of the forest, that often a pathway Can scarcely be ten* cl 
through the intricate jungle, so riotous in colour that the traveller 
can almost awake with the belief that he has been transported i 
sleep to wme tropical clime. These extmotdinary oharacteristiM 
and this amazing change, are e xhibited by tl,, northern maritime' 
proviocre ot Aluzundcrtm and Uilan. liazanderati tdguifia. Mm 
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{a Pehlfivi, Oi- old IVnaii word for mountains} and <m*lrrtui (within, 
the Inner port, whi ner its application in the women V quartern in a 
house), Le. the hollow between tlit- mountains otid tin 1 sea, tfihn 
has been commonly &aid to lie derived from n word signifying 
oi ud; and this won hi certainly lie appropriate to a region in which 
that is the chief tangible commodity, and which an experienced nod 
sympathetic traveller has summed up as < moist, muggy, villainous 
Gil an/ But this derivation is disputed by home professors, though 
J am not aware that fhev havelmind anything lonuggesi in its place. 
The name is, no doubt, adapted from the Gelfn s who inhabited the 
south shores of the Caspian, and wlio bequeathed a title both to 
the sea, the country, and the principal local manufactured The 
choracterbticsof t hese two provinces an m similar, if not identical, 
a slight difference of latitude lacing the only smciis disparity t... 
which they ran lay claim, I,hat 1 propose f*> treat them in conjunct 
lion, MrtJUiiidrrrm starts in this neighbourhood of A^lraliad on Ebv 
east, and run* for a distance of 220 miles along the coast to an 
unimportant river, which is the boundary of (rjlau. From thiis 1 
point GiJan continued round the south-west curve of the Caspian 
for a further distance of loO niiies, terminating in the mountain 
district of Talisfa* It is this tnmsiurjntnne maritime belt, 370 mile> 
in length and with a breadth vary ing from twenty to sixty mde*. 
with which I am called upon to deal. 1 

1 Marco I'tilti (cap. ir+) called die CieiVum 'Me lifaducklMi 1 (Le. flho] o« 
Chelan), ikni 1 t hv mlk 'Gtidte/ 

* As thu prorlrkL 1 ^ ol Wii mih ^iiTiiia And (itLni Aland apart ffotn tbc rest of 
rtn*ui ui their phjijiaii fffc&mra, ao ihtsy dn in the liknlmu to which They liuTC 
gt?en birth. I apjwtLd Hite, the reform for Ihe frraeftt isf mch t™r<\Dej» nr 
=h| odcnEs a js ivi.^Ji iu make a ^i^iaL sludy <if llii- fKift of the Ouutilry, a mihlH 
hhmnolopcal tabti&gimgiliy -j r the prindpil work? which I hwv loLind relating 
tflurcto. (icnt-raE meptlon of t-lu? two ptOftw i* of OWirs* fn^Ueftt in iaru! ,s ' 
Work# upon the whole, of PtirtdlL Fur journey* Ehmueh the wtimry Irri^preti^' 
of iBOr-D general observation, ridr The route? printed at Lhu l iad of (he charter, 
Pielm <3*11* YhJId tlSlS), Vus^i (Lei. W,) r nr Lt* Fumrvr Kv^rx. $ir 
Tl ion. ji v Uurburi (1G27), Sew iVan-/ Jrurr/j, j-. 170, ff try- (3rd .‘-lit ); Captain 
P. H. Itrmw (1722-3), J irmrift; Two KtigUth UcnlloroBh (IfM), J"*r**y 
Mimia info fVftkt; Jonsi Him wav (ITU-} Hi), Af&Htnt */ tiriiab 

JVfljfe fl i^T t-hf f^pUpM, Vflln, E- nllrtl U-i tr. I.jjjh I a JI (J it ! - 3 » i J). Hittfli Tt /fa m 
Di&ntrerte*' T o1j. it. M d ill.; K, HahllU (177^-1 T7±). lt*Mrr*»n#s* ?r*aeAt inJ*,' 
pmittkm foKila* (Kt. Vvtwhur^\T^)i Q. FmUrt(!J J#*s*ry 

from Scvjal tt I'nttanA. ral il l C« ' rrfl1 ' 1 (I?''*-!*«►. '-• Ar.;,»„. 
At tt lm Mfr i<l» ' v (Win Tr*t*b (it Akrf, ml. dii. 

c - ir , xti i ; J, B. ( TrtttrUti (it At,mit tf thr : 

(^tS-St) I y^Tutrrf toI, IL Letter* xv., iri.,, nil; l.^uEtukd ^V r . IContuith 
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When di&CUSainp the ]>oliri l-iI and strategical aspect* of th« 
Afltrfibfid-Shabnad lotion in Chapter VUL, 1 undertook to any 

k , something more upon a future otiCiuuan of the former city 
Pfftrinnf and of the wtmnce of which it is the capital* Politically p 
Ast mbnd looks in the main toward* K bprastm and the Eiut* Fbyri- 
Cf dl v , it must be classified with the Caspian provinces, ro which in 
climate, vegetal ion, and character of inhabitants, it beam the closest 
TwmTnKlniiw^ Fnrttit-rtnoit^ any visitor to Mafttudenm is so likely 
either tn start from Atitmhnd, if he be coming from the East, or 
tn end his journey there if he have started from Teheran* that 
finme mention of iis features seeiaa tn be appropriate hi this 
connection, 

Artrabadcity 1 (i.e.tbe town of either oafra star* o radtr mule), 
sometimes called by the Persians Darcl-Mn*nmm or Gate of the 
Hi nr Faithfah from the number of Sfcyida living there, is said 
thu CLtj bv Fraser t w Iso Is incomparably the best authority upon 
the Northern provinces* to have been founded by Todd ibn Mekluh, 

* or Muhallahf an Arab chief of great celebrity, and general of the 
armies of the Omeyah Khalif SuleLuian about 720 A,D. a Its 
subsequent history is somewhat obscure. Of course it. was levelled 
in the universal cyclone of Tim unde destruction in 1384 a.d. In 
later history it became famous ns the headquarters of the Kajar 

([AH]), Jwfnai vf f.Vr H.fi.A p.. Mi], ill.; Calorie! W. K. Stnnrt (]B,1G), J&urrutl f?f a 
Ifrriilrrir* i* Pmin t cap. X KL: MflLjflr D’Arcy Todd (Jmrual af f hr JL&&, 
toL -Biji, pp. lOS-IOt* A, Eloy (LSBtf), Rrlnttefu d* r^^i, pp. -llft -4 Til + Sir XL 
llawliruon (1S5S), ibid., vrjl. sl ]i. I: A. Cli-udiko (1839), VimmHtt .1 ntfsiVi dm 
Wiynyt^ riTTni B^ri^Tok x\- T ixl; V* . K. Holmes (I 84 l) h Sk*teA*$ on Catfrian 
Sffflrr*: r A Buhjtf (1848), Atintifa dr* Vtbpitjr*, 13AI K part k 4 ; S', fie Khanikciff 
% 1 Jin* rmi AiiaivjHt (1864): KtSlU Abbot! (l&nS), efthe // 

tuLhi.p, ; K R Ea-lwiek (1 HtiO)t/ranuif a/ u ZhjLnfnmnJSr. vol* ii.; M. Guilfciny 
& 1.1(3), JEWt fHP J-r {Italic dr la Av, 4* frV.^r,); (>. Mftlpmqf (tfdftX 

f+Hdiirhr' C/fT df.n KtiMpimrhrn .Vmri, uefar (■/if /Vfn>ni [ Colonel 

Vflj r Bokct r] t-tfwd* in tkr Ais*f: Dr, Tlctxfi (IS 7 G). r/r?' fim. ftir 

Srdkunde, Y Liana, IS7S: R. I^na, t h^iVi (RnMya), tS7fi; Captain PusobZn 
<t STt). i^ir ([iff/itart Sm* (Rn.-:-Lriti)^ CnSonGl B. IxuveLt (' 18*21). jP^j.vMin^i 

/r T ^ F fi {mw strips), toL v, (tsk3)aa4 /^r/wW, Ko. 5(: h 1B82. 

1 K.-r AFCoiinLi u( Alfttah&d etlyrufe Jmuia Hnn^ny (I74fl~lif4<5* 

vol. i. p, If!:", : 3- It. Fnvi^r Tranrtr fhr St*utk vf F kr 

Cat/pitin^ cap. i, i W. R Halrnos <I£l I), tfifl {liMjflAui Sfarrir, cups itv. r 

XT. E. R. Ewtwtck (1SU0)> hArantnit s/ a fEplmnatr* \oL ii. pp. J5(U53 ; (gir) C. 
3 liatGrt^fCr CI 8 T 5 ) k Journey though Xh#mjiin> vcL Sf. pp,. Iill-lfi 3 ; E. erDoamn 
{iftSO), TAr Mrrr 0t*iA ¥ tof. i enp, *, ; Colonol It. LomU (ISft|) F 
JZrpfuT, Ni. 3 S f IML 

T Tbe prim aat^d^tL^ tbr pplgii of But^hcLan by ons 

biUki1t«d yen nral tismK bl*ganemU niiEEbe ioto VciHb^itlll-Xa^qb. 
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Trite, one branch of whom woe settled hem and at the fort uf 
Ak l\u!eh uh the Gurgan ; and one of whose chieftains raised the 
standard of revolt against Nadir Slm.li and seized the town in 
January 1744, while Him way happened to be residing there,, 
innocently bent upon the quixotic tiwfe of conducting a large 
i roiling caravan to Meshed, ami attracting i<> the English net the 
commerce cl" (Antral Asia, Nadir Shah took summary venge¬ 
ance upon the rebels, and ordered the Kajar stronghold of Kaleb 
Khundrin in the city to be imcd to the ground. The subsequent 
risk' and n^udencr of tkc Kajar tribe brought AstraboJ into a 
p ro u i i n >' nc e ihiit. it had not twdbre enjoyed; but in I It is century the 
members of that tribe have tjeen dispersed in positions of mark 
throughout the country; whilst Astnihud hast acquired another 
and more sinister importance rts the arm*-1 outpost again si 
Turkoman attack. Of i lbs desultory guerilla warfare I have 
before spoken. Ils iignih'cance has usual[y been thought sufficient 
to justify a Royal Governor at Astnihitd, and the province has 
Suffered in proportion. 

The town U at once one of the most picturesque and ragged in 
Persia. The circuit of its mud walls* flanked with round towers 
and defended by what wsir once a deep ditch, is about 
iijijtitki"- miles: through which four gates admit to the interior. 

But walb h towers, and ditch are in a stato of lib® decay ? 
the forest has encroached almost to the outskirts of the city, and 
a jungle of bramble* and briars, tin- favourite haunt of the wild 
!**ar t fills the moat and assails the ramparts* Nor does the city 
occupy the whole of the Interior space ; for heiv. too, are deserted 
and overgrown patches more frequented by wild animal* than by 
Tirnw, Nevertheless, the town is meat picturesquely situated; fluft 
wooded slope* of the Elburz descending almost to its gates; and 
(lie outlook from its walls extending over a thick forest tor twenty 
miles to where, on the west, the Caspian glitters on the horizon; 
and on the otluT + or north-eastern side to the Gurgan or W oil 
River, 1 and the sandy flats of the Turkomans desert- More 
picturesque, however. than its own surroundings is the town itself. 
Its thatched or red-tited houses, with roof of high pitch and wide 
projecting eaves, the tiles being laid on reedft ?upp»rt^l &xt rafters, 

1 tt WJW fmta thr Gwytan Uuit tiw undent Hnreantu wa* named: tb* pm! ■ 
nnd puiy Uzing identic! In olel .\rytm. Hy miaui wmpriwd the Qargm plain u 
far as ihe Mt+K AsUnibwh in4 lb* gTwilcr part VnMan&CTmu 
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I ir '---nt a spectacle in Mogul nr contra* I to the cubical parallelo¬ 
grams of mud with which Persian urban architecture has I l [ tIn -rL< ► 
tamilLflrisi d ns. At Astra bad, too, the walla are often of stone nr 
Imnif ijrick, uiutl being nimble to resist the abnormal dampness of 
the climate. Many or the houses ia the tioighlmurlioad nrr built, 
on platforms mim-d by poles to it height of from two to three feet, 
rrotn the ground, in order to escape the excessive moisture; and 
many have pleasant verandahs liem-alli the eaves. 

’Hie stwets are stone paved, a s till surviving retie of thedavs 
ot the ('■mat Abbas; ami the famous causeway nr Sang fiirsh (lit. 
Shah Etone car P* ,t )' bailt M bim to focilitnte conuntndcatjon 
AWj *» T through thew northern provinces to which he was so mucli 
attached, emerges from the western gale. From hero it. 
mn right through the forest, passing the various palaces and cities 
which lie created or enlarged in this locality, to a place 
Kiskur in the western part of Gilaq. it was composed of big 
roughly hewn block* of stone, sometimes nearly a foot square, nnd 
dwindled from a width of fifteen feet at Astxubad to from eight to 
ten feet as it penetrated further into the jungle. 1 None the less it 
was once a magnificent work, and worthy of the monarch who 
ordeml its construction. 1 1 has now in parts entirely disappeared - 
dsewW the stones have liecn broken up. dislodged, or t&m tA 
hither and thither, awl the mail is a perilous succession of pitfalls 
ami quagmires. On the other, nr south'eastern, side of Astrabod 
it reappeared nod conducted to the foot of the pass leading to 
Shnhrml and Bntctnnt. From the summit of this pass l*g au what 
may lw described as it? second wetkro, which ran j„ „„ e3Bterlv 
dlivct [nn, n>i Jajarm to a point near Chinaran, about fijtv miles 
Irom Meshed- It. no part of this extended length has jr ever 
h^., „,„1. rt,.„ i. Mill OIUW, Ihr ™,l.„j.g. iUl 

ft three liunclml ymr# mm. 

Astra bad is said to contain a population of 8,QUO persons t 
t!*e surrounding villages 23 .HOO. The Governor’s palace is ia ,|‘! 

^ rk 0r a °° MiderabIe bat ruined structure in 

V* 1 * an * le ’ Wlt V Agha Mohammed Shah 

m ‘:; L T 1 * ™mrnmg public buildings an- ,f nn 
nupmtawe. There m the proper allowance of one reputoWe 
shrine, v.*-, the sepuld.ro of Abdullah, a brother of Urn Imam 

rank iiroanl.'—*>!. L p. »| * y lhS " ln ” nlc *»*■ * ret to** 
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Tteza, who appears to have graciously distributed tie relatione ip 
the places which ha could not patrol) he him self. This is situated 
outside the walla on the north* a little to the west of the Ak Kuleh 
gate. Six widwraA*. nr colleges, comma meat* a stinted rind 
obsolete education to ft rich pupils ji* take advantage thereof; but 
the or religious endowments, in which the place is rictu nua* 
tain a dissolute crowd of mulltih* ami jwyiVk, who appear in 1> J a 
curse to any spot which they atHuzr with their sanctity. 

Soap baling and the manufacture of gunpowder are the chief 
lineal industries, The former is conducted in a very rude and 
clumsy fashion, t lie potash employed being extracted 
industry fpppj a phmt that grow* on the banks of the Alrvk; nor 
is the article, when nmnntkct tired, of a diameter or quality that 
has ever warranted exportation. Gunpowder i* made of sulphur 
brought from Baku, nitre from Meshed. and willow charcoal locally 
procured. A certain amount of felt cnrpi'ts are a Iso made, com¬ 
pounded of a mix tun 11 of c&meliH hair, goat * hair, and sheeps wool, 
beaten together into a solid mass. 

The abatement- of Turkoman ravages has resulted, hi the 
bringing under cultivate m of a much larger area thim hereto to m 
p e|i4fl ^ in the province of Aatritltnl Fhu soil w JW firfiMpSawsilf 
* ife productive that emigrants from n great distance;. even 

from Afghanistan* come as id settle hero. The climate is gentle ; 
fuel is abundant ; tbeW is no lack of water ; and the land has 
merely to be scratched in order to produce a manifold return* 
Wheat* barley, and rice are the chief crops; and the rent of laud 
under grain cultivation is only about an acre. Partition ot 
property in equal moieties between the male and female members 
of the family is here the law of landed inheritance; mad accord¬ 
ingly, the several properties, not large at the commencement, have 
shrunk into narrow plots, some fields of six sen* having not 1^— 
than nine partner landlords. ‘This ntate of things/ as Colonel 
Lovett said in hw Consular Report, 1 tend* not only to impoverish 
the country, but. is a fruitful source of the indolence and ap a thy 
that characterise the inhabitants of this province* and also ooouunt* 
for the rnrity of hmndiomfhainen/ Many of the villages enconatond 
in tJiy forester in the open clearings are curious placed,anrfonnded 
by impenetrable bmmble hedges; and the homestead* ■>! thu 
peasants, * construct'd of apbt poles* wattle, and mu (I dabbing, 
thatched or tiled, ansi elevated above the ground, suggest 
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reinimwcucv* of countries very for removed from Persia. Rice is 
tbe staple of every-day consumption, and an udult male is said to 
consume ten ounces at break diet, twenty-two ounces at lunch, an d 
twenty-two ounces at supper; which, on tlie whole, Ls not u bad 
performance. 

From the Astra bud province ami city, which have merited 
a somewhat minute partacnlarisation, ] tom to the adjoining 
3iuntintu provinces of Jlfliinidfiuii and Gilm, And here I shall 
previa first give an account of those natural features and pro¬ 
ducts which they shale in common, before turning to individual 
cities or sites, I have already pointed out that these province* 
consist of a strip of country rising from the shores of the Caspian, 
itself eighty-five feet below the sea level, to the summits of the 
Elburz, possessing a mean elevation of 12,000 to 13,000 feet. It 
may readily, therefore, be conjectured that a region, however 
narrow, that embraces so many zones of climatic influence, will 
not admit of a single classification. It should rather be divided 
into four belts or sections, which may be thin distinguished and 
described 

hirst comes the maritime edge of these provinces, where they 
art* lapped by the waves of the Caspian, Ami hen- w e are ut once 
t ny min it confronted with a phenomenon of remarkable but uniform 
occurrence, allusion to which has been made in on earlier 
chapter. The wash of the surf and the violence of the prevalent 
north and north-western winds on tlie Caspian have combined 
to pile up along this stretch or shore a long chain of sandhills, 
sometimes from twenty to thirty feet in height, and from 2(10 
yards to a quarter of a mile in width. On the inner aide of these 
sandhills the rivers descending from the mountains, surcharged 
with alluvial deposit, have, in their inability to force a way to the 
sea, outspread themselves in low morasses and lagoons, when* the 
waters chafe idly to and fro, or He stagnant, a nursery of humid 
ami poisonous exhalations. In cases when* the current has with 
difficulty cleared a way for itself to the sea, the incoming resistance 
of the surf creates an outer bar. which renders the lake useless for 
purposes of navigation. These Munlabr, or dead waters, succeed 
&*ck other along this entire fringe of coast, the most notable 
examples being the lagoons of Euzeli at the western, and of 
A&trabad at the eastern extremity, between which occur the cognate 
mm-dai* of Leiigarud and Meshed-i-Ser. 'Hie inner banks of th«® 
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backwaters ure overgrown with n dense- juugt** cF alders, 
planes* poplaJs, willows, and such timber as loves n Batursted soil* 
Through this jungle the m6rs rmtl streams come down from dm 
mountainSg, farrowing a bed i. tint is alternately n swamp, a turnent, 
uv a quicksand* and in Llie rainy Hcrtson spreading fcheingehres out 
into sluggish zoDfrasHS* Pent t lent ini vapours ri^ 1 Irutu the rotting 
vegetable matter; every manner of re | it it*- infests the swampland, 
a cloud of mosquitoes sad insects ^pin- J in the air. 

From the very bri&fe of these maritime lagoons the jungle 
stretches inland to the mountain Irnse^ which is soinet lines at 
a distance only of two miles, ar others of twenty. 
■nd" DS< Through the dens*.- undergrowth the stronger picks hia 
way with the aid of a guide, by intricate pathway-, 
known to the villager* only. -And yel in the heart of thin mal¬ 
arial forest cluster* of cottages arc hidden away Ixineath the trees; 
and every now and then occur canfikk-raUc clearings devoted to 
the cultivation of sugar, cotton, or rii'<-, No Enrol k- an veudd lb 1 -- 
for long in these damp low levels, where there is, no elasticity in 
the air, and an over-present sense of suffocation; but their native 
population is sedentary, and though liable to rheumatism, ague, 
dropsy, ophthalmia, and other (its diseases, dees not appear to 

be hereditarily stunted or weak. Wliat . edit not ised Maxax- 

derani or Gilrmi, however, can aland, is (w-rilon* even to other 
Pereiana. There used lo be a proverb which, parodying a well- 
known Italian saying, might be translated: 1 edi Gitaii e ww j ; 
and over two hundred putt ago we find Tavernier and Chardin 
recording that ‘The mr is no Unwholsom that the People ciyof him 
that, is sent 10 Command here, Hus he tobb d, stolen, or murder d, 
that the King semis him to (liulan V 7 Fraser, other penetrating 
for a second time, in I8S1, from end lo end »r this maritime bait, 
could pass no more lenient verdict upon it than (hi* - 

Bengal jrj the mins, Demerara in the wet MSMon, lJomhuy in the 
uotuwon—these weft! the recoUactdons that suggested the™selves to my 
mind ; and yet I think Mazanderan far more unpleasant thnu either- 1 

From the marshes and jungles of the plain, however, we pass 
to a region of surpassing beauty and splendour. Fho skirts <<t 
the El buns descend in great wooded slope* and buttresses lowartl a 
the sea; and between their spurs lie the most romantic gletm 
and ravines. It is difficult to count, much less to classify, the 
■ J 1(V»( Joittwry, ml. 31. p- *<J<- 
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immense variety of forest timber that clothes these spurs and valleys 
with its shaggy mantle. The trees are mostly dee id nous : and then. 1 
». F.jrt.nt have been reported by different travellers, the oak, 
w * elm, plane, maple, ash, lime, bos, walnut, beech, juniper, 
yew. Wild vines wreathe the tree-stems and clamber among the 
branches. Wild hops, wild Jigs, plums, pears, and apples abound. 
Wild strawberries are mot with everywhere; and while honeysuckle, 
wild briar, and noses dock the undergrowth, in which are seen 
laurels, hawthorn, and Imx, the forest Hour is carpeted in spring 
time with primroses, violets, and other sylvan flowers. It will he 
observed that' this Horn is in no dense tropical, but is such as 
might he encountered in any southerly temperate zone. The 
comparison, therefore, with the East or West ludies, which is 
naturally suggested by the climate, is in reality a faulty one. The 
vegetation is rather that of Southern Europe, to which special 
atmospheric conditions, presently to be explained, have su permit led 
a !tumidity rarely met with out of the tropics. Wild animals 
abound in this region, just as they do in the low-lying jungle 
and on the greater altitudes. Tigers or great size are common, 
and play havcC with the cattle, though they rarely attack n human 
being. Leopards,wolves, bears, wild boar, jackals, lynxes, different, 
varieties of dwr, wild sheep and wild goats, are among the larger 
game, and in the Turkoman desert wild donkeys and gnaelles ; 
pheasants and woodewk among the smaller ; whilst in the morasses 
and on the lagans, as [ have previously indicated in speaking of 
Rfifibfc, are to be found swarms of wild fowl, duck, and snip.'. 

It is in this third belt, ami principally on its lower slopes, that 
occur the towns and largest centres of population. Hidden one 
^ mfi ? KtenJ *y "T buried * ^niid the trees, they are entered 
cilIilya by thn traveller almost Wore he is atttn that, he has 
left the farest. it is difficult for him to Bay whether ho 
i> it. a village or in a great town, *o overtopped and submerged 
fa everything with the foliage, not merely of natural plantation, 
hot of orchards and gardens rich in every variety of fruit. I have 
already mentioned the wild fruits that grow unasked in the wooded 
depths. In cultivated ground may 1* produced oranges, lemons, 
citrouH. pomegranate*, peaches, melons, medlars, quince* anti 
olives. In fact, it would fa- difficult in temperate regions to name 
a tract mure favoured by Mature for purposes of pro,!action It is 
in country of this character that tin- silkworm was cultivated and 
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the Ei]k spun s that first brought Persia within the rang© of Eism- 
peati commerce, and that made fiiluxi the most fnmouH to foreign em 
among Persian provinces. Well might frir Anthony Sboirley,, the 
jiilveut Eiwtis English knight-errant who entered the pi?rvice of 
f fliafr Abbaa in lbOQ t write of it us follows:— 

GheyLan is a country cut off from Persia with great mounUym^ 
hard to pa« 5 c T full of woods {which Persia wnntatb, Vm-iit-k nni3 
there otely sprinkled with hils t ami vury pemmouH of fuell* oittrly 
their gardens give them wood to bun^ el ml those hi I*. where are 
koiiic faggots of Fistnctii^ of which thoy nro well replenished) : 1 k- 
twfteoe those Mis there arc oertatae breaches rather than valley @fi p 
which, in the spring when the snow dimlvqthj and the great abun* 
druH-o of raiiio fclletb, are full of torrent h, The Caspian Sea includeth 
this count rey on ihc cast, between® which and the lails is a continuing 
vallay P ho abounding in sdltc, in ricc p and tn come, and so infinitely 
peopled that Nature secuietFi te> contend with th«- peopled industry, 
the one in sowing of men. the other in cultivating tin? land ; in which 
you shall see no piece of ground which is not fitted to on« use or 
other; t hose hita also are so fruitful! of herbage, fihadnwed bv the tree®, a* 
they show, turned inwards the sen, tlmt they are ever full of Cftttdt, which 
yieldeth couimoditift to the countrey by famishing divers other partac 1 

Finally, above the wooded zone, rise the naked heights of tin- 
mountains* covered with n scanty puiftiire, frequently veiled in mist + 

4 !W and with snow-streaks rarely absent from their nunmiN. 
iH'-unL llIjh Yhm from the steaming vapour bath by the seuV i*dge to 
the eternal frost and ice of Demavend, every gradation of cHtnat- 
and atmosphere may be eaconntraafl, alternately euemting tin* 
system and filling it with brisk vitality. In the upper ranges,, 
tremendous koiub or rock-posses arts met with, as stiff and uttk*- 
breaking ^ smv in Persia- In the open places of the forest zmi# 
and on the slopes of the mountains above are tie or summer 

quarters, to which all the richer folk ret ire from the plains and low¬ 
lands in the beat, and to which the nomad villagers who are depen¬ 
dent upon herdti and flocks drive their cattle for mnnnar pasture, 

A very large proportion of the population is, therefore, migratory 
in character, and with them are' mingled other wandering tribes, 
who have become viUage-^ttleA. but whom the summer 
I^puUnon henfj, tempt to wander again; whilst in Gilan bauds of 
gipsies are not rare. Of the two province#, liilan is ^aid to bo 
the damper, nnd its people less vigorous and brave; but I cannot 
* Purehiu" vol, fi. Jifi- - 
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convince myself that there is any genuine distinction between the 
l»o, Fnjwr, the most competent, authority to fotlow, &ud that lie 
hud t-xpectfd to find the inhabitants wretched, ptmy, ;m<] dimmed ; 
hut. that, on the contrary, they wore stout, well-formed, and hnnd- 
some, the children [sing particahudy beautiful. Of the two, he 
reported the Miunndaranis os the darker and swarthier. Holmes 
sjiid that the sedentary popnladcm near tint sea were sallow and 
sickly ; and 1 am sure it would hr? surprising it they were uuything 
else. The Mnzunderouia have been commonly denounced as the 
Bret linns of Persia, and the taunt of Maumderuii ijabw, or pack- 
horses (for which, too, the province is (am oils), lias been level led at 
their heads. Here too, however, Fraser comes to their rescue, 
reporting them as quiet and inoffensive, but brave and good soldiers, 
at least in their own climate, outside of which they are now never 
employed. Tlk> population of the two provinces suffered terribly 
rmm thepbigue of 1830-31, in which it was estimated th;i 1 two-thirds 
were swept away, tipideiuics of atnall-pox and other diseased have 
ravaged the district Hi nee. and it is only latterly that it by* begun 
again to hold up its head. The totals for each of the two provinces 

are variously estimated at from 160,000 k> 250,000; but I doubt 
if the data for correct emiiiiciiitiun have ever been collated. The 
natives are raid to bo descended from the ancient .Medes. and speak 
a iliolect of Persian, w hich differs slightly in the two provinces 
ami a third form of which, with more IVhlevi words than in either 
of the others, is spoken in the highlands of Talish. 1 

Like their surroundings, ami like themselves, the costume of 
the peasantry in Gihm and Mrizamleran differs from that which is 

Dniu ft ’°™ in ^ mif3 plain#* of the interior. Their 

or pyjamas, are frequently made of n woollen 
stnlF calk'd cMvtA, Which is better adapted than cotton to resist 
til. thorns. On their legs they wear bonds of webbing rotted 
round and round, called pai tern, or tua r the counterpart,and perhai* 
the eponymous forerunner of the Kashmir p m. Their sandals 
or eharut*,*™ made of raw hide fastened over the instep and ankle 
by it thong. On the head they wear, not the felt egg-shell of the 
Persian peasant, hut a shako of sheepskin. Their cobW in 
foot, us not unlike tl.m won, by the Kurds in the inouijtam-W r 

(Dilem) Xhdl lAngnogts U qol ° f EMImiU* 
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of East Khurasan* The eat ire outfit is ^ud to cost from sixteen to 
eighteen shillings, The men lire Frequently pquipj>ed with bill¬ 
hooks to dear a way through the jungle. 

To anyone who has been, as I have, in other parte of the Caspian, 
or who knows of the temperature that there prevails in the winter 
Inflitenr* months, the contrast a between the northern and central 
Cftlfiiunon wd the son them shores, a* t have hers depicted them, 
cliamu! f E1 climate h in flora, and in fauna, is so great ns to i«- nl* 
most amazing, and far greater than cam he accounted for by the mere 
difference of latitude, Ehaoikoff well expressed the phenomenon 
thus exhibited in the following term&, which I have translated t — 

If we compare the arid and sorrowful uniformity of the saline 
plains on the north tthpre of the Caspian with the luxuriant And almost 
tropical vegetation on its southern c<*ist + we ore struck with the 
contrast presented by the development of organic nature upon. the 
two borders of the same inland m jl fn the north the donkey can 
scarcely withMand the rigour of the cHirmlo ; in the south the tiger of 
Bengal is n common animal Near Astrakhan it is all that thograp* 
can do to ripen ; in the Gulf of Ajstrabad, on the tend-island of 
iNkteiukiur the pe.hu-tree: grows wild, and sugar-can* and cotton are 
cultivated with suceeisa, Finally t every year the northern parts of the 
sea are fast bound in ice; whilst, before they Imve lind tiiufl to Ditit, 
everything is in full bloom on the LXHtsti of Gilan and B ffttwd gifl. 1 

The explanation of this- seemingly Htrange phenomenon is, no 
doubt, that the vapour-charged cloud* arising from iln Caspiim, 
riiul drifting south woffle under the efFwt of the prevalent winds, 
impinge against, the crests and slopes of the Elburz nrid descend 
in mist and rain on to the lowlands sloping below. Khanikoff 
thinks that the dissolvent process is furthered by currents of hot air 
flowing in a north-westerly direction from the Great Central Re^/rt, 
and that, when these meet the northern blasts, tlioy melt in soft 
raliu Certainly the rainfall in the Caspian province* is as ten to 
one compare I with that in other parts of Persia; and rain is liable to 
fall, not at certain seasons of the year only,but almost at any time. 
The staple produce of Mazandernn is rice, cotton, and sugar. 
The staple produce of Gthm once was id Ik. As Richard i henie, 
one of the factors of the British Moecovy Company, 
wrote home ira l!63 t 1 The King of Gillum where as yet 
you have had no trnffiqiw, Hivth at by m m irhand iae/ Since it 

* eu^p. n. 
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was this silk traffic that brought Persia into mercantile con tact 
with Europe, that prompted the interchange of emhussitis and the 
framing of treaties in the sixteenth and later centuries, and that 
made Persia wealthy and famous ; and id nee, moreover, it i& only 
recently that, i I may I jo said to have permanent !y declined, I -iludl 
take advantage of this opportunity to give a .^liorf r&mm& of this 
interesting page of Persian history, only treating of tin- Subject iti 
so (hr as relatea to Gilnu and Muzaudefnii, and reserving for a 
later chapter on the (Jommarce of Persia, its international applica¬ 
tion in bygone ages. 

The romantic story of the introduction of the silkworm from 
China into Europe in the reign of the Emperor Justinian* about 
550 a.D i n is one of the favourite anecdotes of history. The 
tirst meat bn of its cultivation in the northern province* of 
tmdif Persia that I have come across, is in the pages of the tenth 
century pilgrim, El Istakhri, who travelled from Uhey to Sari, the 
capital of Mosnnderan, and spoke of the silk which was produced in 
great quantity in the province called Taheristun s the ancient name 
for the Elburz region in these parts. Three centuries later we learn 
from Marco Polo that the merchants of Genoa, then at the height 
of its commercial renown* had recently brought the Caspian 
within the frn-reacliing sphere of their trade, and hail begun to 
ex|K 5 rt * the silk which is called Ghalle/ In the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century tin- M--m^vy i Vim pa ay, through irn agents, Anthony 
Jenki risen and others, made that courageous attempt to open up 
u British Caspian trade through Russia, whose dramatic annals 
I shall afterwards relate. It was tlm silk of 6 lion in quest of 
which they came. In the succeeding century the main channel 
of export of this product wry* Eu Dutch hands from lIn? Persian 
Gulf, Early in the eighteenth century, Peter the Great, who fully 
understood tin- part that commerce can be made to play m 
schemes of imperial aggrandisement in (lie East, endeavoured to 
divert the entire northern export into Russia, by an airangementi 
with the Armenian traders of Baku* After a while this con¬ 
spiracy broke down and the Russians attempted the business 
themselves, Jn 172S Peter was about to enter into an engage¬ 
ment with a company of English mcrchanis, being willing even to 
invoke foreign aid in order to gain hi* end, wbt n be sickened and 
died. Then enwd the second brief, but gal hint, experiment] on 
the part of a sniulI band of English luerchants, headed by Elton 
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nnd FJnoway, fI il- history of which will also come under notice an 
wj second volume. Since ttien, a to direct endeavour Inis been 
made forcibly to divert the t raffic into this or that channel, although 
the conquests of Russia in the early part of the present century 
have rendered it inevitable that the greater part of the exports 
of northern Persia should paua through her hands. 

Sooner than weary ray readers with a lqaig*drawn nod statisti¬ 
cal narrative of the state of the Silk trade of Persia, find of northern 
T Persia in particular, during the last 250 years, I have 

FrcR[Eu-i- preferred to arrange in tabular fashion the principal iofor- 
n, ' li mation with which my reading hmt h up plied me as to the 

produce and value of that trade at different dates within this period. 
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Restricting our observations to Gilati alone, in the absence of 
sufficient data upon which to base oily more general conclusion b t 
„ _ wo notice the lamentable falling off in production lx fc - 

t ween the seventeenth and the eigliteentli centuries, conse¬ 
quent upon the anarchy that succeeded the overthrow oF the 
Sefbveaa klnga. In Himway's time Gilan only furnished one- 
eighth of the total output in the days of Chardin. At the clone 
uf the century, the firm hold oF the Knjnr Family upon the 
northern provinces re-established security and brought with it 
a revival of trade. During the first half of the present century 
the progress continued without intermission. Sir J. SheiL when 
British Minister, wrote in about the year 1850,, ^ Silk is the great 
staple of Persian commerce, particularly of foreign traffic, which 
enables it to pay for a portion of its imports From abroad/ He 
spoke of ei l tempts that hud been made by English merchants to 
in trod nee improvements in the preparation of the silk, but which 
the normal uttpmeness of the Persians and their reluctance to 
abate one jot or tittle of nrclwic routine, had rendered unavailing. 1 
In 1864, the very year in which, as the above figures show, the 
climacteric of production was touched, disease appeared for the 
tirfifc time. By the year 1861), its ravages had made such serious 
inroad that the value of the annual output had sunk to one-fifth 
nf the figure at which it stood five years before. From ibis attack 
the silk trade of Gilun has never recovered. Eggs from dumaaii 
and eggs from Klianikinin Turkey were tried, but with no success. 
Eggs were brought all the way from Japan, but without much better 
result*?. In despair at bad season succeeding bald season„ the 
peasant.* have turned their attention to other crops. Tobacco was 
started as an experiment in 1875. An impulse was given to the 
olive cultivation of Kudbar near Hesht. In the central silk- 
growing districts of Persia, opium has been largely adopted as an 
alternative. and has produced most gratifying results. But in the 
northern provinces rice has proved the most papular and remunera¬ 
tive substitute ; and in a country where new ideas and improved 
methods penetrate so slowly as in Persia p it is doubtful whether, at 
least in Persian hands, the silk industry will ever permanently 

\ h -l) that tbrvcuimt N-accepted ai al^liittly relink, anrfi sure wmrtimr* total It 
at variaiicf with lb(f coan+mjmnmjnftis to be foaiarl in the Consular 

rttfortA fmta T&hrlf, \ kildpuu»»npp«xliDftt£]^ Lltf. 

1 Note tl, tu L*Sv QMmp*rtaf fjift and Manner* in Ftfria 
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rfirim Under other auspices, a different tale might very likely 
soon Ihj told; Tor the disease having been expelled, am) the mil 
and climate remaining whut they former[y were, there h no valid 
reason why m lucrative an industry should either be abandoned 
or should cea.se to flourish. 

Afc present the silkworm is cultivated* in addition tip Gil an 
an ad Maraud enui, in Azerbaijan (where in 1885 the crop want 
p ^ 32,5001 bs.), in Khora^an (10,250 lbs,}, and in the central 

iLTf'ii ill district of Persia* whose chief marts are Kashau* Isfahan, 
i" "iUk livu Yead 1 and Kerman (18,000 lbs.). In the two latter eases, 
the produce is wholly, or almost- wholly, required for local consump¬ 
tion, and it is fromGHian and Azerbaijan alone that tho export now 
takes place Ns Russia* and still more to Marseilles, The native 
manufactures in which Persian silk ia employed are velvets), 
brocades, satins, and sarsenet, zls well as plain silk, and silk mixed 
with cotton. Since pure silk is forbidden by tho K>u-an T such of 
the Persians as are sticklers for that somewhat neglected code of 
precepts, sake their consciences by wearing silk with the slightest 
admixture of cotton. Of the modem fabric* that I saw in the 
above-mentioned towns T I admired the velvets of Kashaii the most. 
Old Persian velvets and velvet brocades are superb, but are very 
difficult to procure in pieces of any sim* ftitk carpets arc at ill 
made to order at Koshau and Sultanabad 3 and are as magnificent 
and 08 costly as heretofore ; bat y unless carefully watched, the 
manufacturer flies to the use of cheap aniline dyes, and tho 
artistic value and durability of tone of tho fabric ore irretrievably 
mined.* 

Before I quit the subject let me very briefly describe the 
manner in which the silk cultivation is conducted in northern Persia.. 

, In the month of April the natives, and chiefly the women, 

Modi: of . . + . . . ' , 

caitivA- take the eggs, attached to a sheet of paper* and expose 

iLUCL them to the warmth of the human body by wearing them 

beneath their clothes, next to the skim Alter the lapse of three 

days the eggs are hatched and the caterpillars appear. They have 

before them n life of about forty days, which is spent in alternate 

1 In adaption Id Lnfumutlion coniiinfcd in Consular Reports, let me rcoamMllrd 
fat a stilly df the Persian Bilk tragic m *«ay by A, Cbodiko* nUrt dt* emt 
& ft?ir m Per*? 1 &*St>: W, TL Sketches At tk* Catpi*n SbrCi, 

pp. H J0-101 \ S, U. l^Etjamin^ Perwia M pp P 4H-4-"; md a |*per on h SilJc Production 
in Persia 1 in the JmtmtU thr *f Art a, Nov. I r 4 h IS8G. For i fu- figure? of 

produotldtl in 1 SS 3 , rids 41 later chapter on [be 1 RhoMp of Ml. 1 
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Hpiisms of excessive gluttony and stupefied repose. The periods of 
feasting, however, last from seven to ten days, the intervals of 
torpor not more than two* After the first, ten days the worms aro 
transferred to a itl*mibar r or platform, covered with a thatched 
shanty and reared at a height of about five feet from the ground, 
where, in the intervals of voracity, they ore stuffed to repletion 
with mulberry leaves. After about forty days they become fat, 
fall, and nearly transparent, in which uncomfortable condition 
they exhibit a desire to climb up a number of branches placed 
vertically in the shed, and to spin their cocoons. This goes on 
For ten days, daring which time the iUanJjar is hermetically closed. 
At the end of that time it b again opened, the boughs are 
removed* the roof is found to be entirely covered with beautiful 
cocoons; and while some of these are spared to develop into 
moths for breeding purpose^ tho bulk are taken down, the 
chrysalis is killed by exisosure to the sun, or immersion in Idling 
water, and the silk is unravelled am I wound oft’ on reels* The 
survivors come out m full-blown motlis in a fortnight, when the 
female. having done her duty by laying from 100 to 300 eggs, 
pines* and incontinently expires. 

In addition to the valuable products of their cultivated area, 
Mazauderau ami Gilnn are endowed with gratuitous sources of 
wealth, of which but little, imd that unsystematic, nd- 
pnBm>a vantage is taken by the Persians. There are considerable 
mineral resources in the two provinces, of which I shall in 

a Future chapter on the resources of the whole country. Modi of 
the timber that is grown on th*« mountain slopes is well adapted 
for ship building. It was utilised for that purpose by .John Elton, 
the ingenious English shipwright of Nadir Shnh t who w T as com¬ 
missioned by that monarch to construct for him a llotilla on the 
Caspian* Timber from Mazunderan was even hewn and ordered to 
be transported across the whole of Persia to the Gulf, in order to 
repeat the experiment there* Boxwood has been exported from 
the Caspian provinces in some quantity to Russia and England. 
But no system or science of forestry exes is; and the timber which 
might produce n large annual revenue is either apathetically 
neglected or miachievottaly destroyed. 1 Nor is the sea much Jess 
rich in mouey-nifiking propertied than the land. The mouths of 

1 In m# tho nmn&jwly of w^Uuttbg [a tfijjus Wan jmfdhawed bv a llu*sum 
for two jeara far 50,000 toman* { 1 6 ,0001). In I iso it stood U I7.U00 ^ 
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tbe principal rivers, especially the Sefid Rud f mid the marine 
lagoons, avvann with a variety or fish, sturgeon, salmon, mullet, 
trout and cnrp + At the month of the above-named river nenrlv 
4*000 fish have sometimes been taken in the day at the height of the 
season, whilst in the Enzeli lagoon 800,001) carp have been netted 
in a single day. At the time of my visit the entire fisheries on 
the south shore of the Caspian were leased to a Russian for G5 h OOU 
b'lwni* (18,5G0JL) a year; and from the export l>ofcb of dried flsh t 
and still more of caviar to Russia, he was said to make a large 
annual profit by the speculation. 

The revenue of these two provinces has been peculiarly fluctua¬ 
ting, according as it has followed the ups and downs of their 
Bcx-i-ihiw mBter * a * progress or decline. Fraser in IS22 found the 
revenue of Gilnn T from customs and land-tax, to I>e 
200,000 to 210,000 tomans, or 110,000?, to 115,000/. Ten yearn 
later Monte it h relumed it ns :)0Q,OOU faman* t whilst, after a further 
decade it had, according to Holmes, reverted to the original figure. 
Sir F. Goldsmid has given the revenue (in 1874) as 440,000 
tomans. The * Encyclopedia Britamrieu/ quot ing from an obsolete 
report, gives 105,000 tomans as the revenue of Mnzan derail, and 
says that no surplus is left therefrom for the treasury, the entire 
receipts Irving consumed in military and administrative expenses, 

I do nor find that this is the ease. In 1883-89 the revenue of 
Mazandenm was 139,850 tmunis in cub, that of Gllan 845,000 
ivmam. The expenditure in the former province on government 
dues, cost of collecting, public buildings, & c,, was only returned 
at 4,500 totruinfi ; in the latter it was 24,430 t&mttns. What 
proportion actually reached the Royal Exchequer it is im possible 
to determine. 

Shut off hy the mountains from the rest of Persia, and differing 
therefrom in climate, character, and interests, the Caspian pro¬ 
vinces have necessarily played a somewhat independent 
part in history * The im agination that finds both Its 
stimulus and satisfaction in the legendary period of a nation’s life, 
not unnaturally located the heroes of Persian myth in the sublime 
uplands. There they fought their harries and triumphed, the very 
leasts of the threat taking their side m the conflict:; there Rustam 
vanquished the Div Setiti, or White Demon ; an Inferior order of 
men, predestined to a just servitude. Inhabited the maleficent 
regions below. .The pnrt played by these provinces in classical 
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hist cut. and in the campaigns of Alexander, may be traced by 
reference to the title Hyrcania in a Classical dictionary. In the 
Christian Era they appear only at fitful epoch* upon the public 
stage. During the Sussaniun period and the first centuries of 
Islam, Muznnderaii formed part of Tuptiristan, the modem Taberi- 
stan, About the year 900 A.D, Maxanderan was given by the 
Khalif Mutadhid (or Muta&AHl) to l>uiuil Satumu, the founder of 
the Sarunnid dynasty of North Persia and Bokhara, as a reward 
for his services in conquering the rebellions Amr bin Leith, the 
brother and successor of Yakub bin Leith, already mentioned in the 
chapter on Seistan. In the fourteenth century we find nit Inde¬ 
pendent Sevid dynasty ruling iu Muzanderan. When Antlimiy 
deiikiltson mid his fellow pioneers opened the British Caspian 
trade with Persia in the middle of the sixteenth century, they 
speak of a king of Gilan, who was only in nominal dependence 
upon the Sefnvi Shahs. This state of halting subjection developed 
Into actual retail ton in the reign of Shah Abbas, who, in 1593, 
ordered a general massacre In Gilnn, Mazandernn, however, as his 
mother’s birthplace*, was n special favourite with Abbas. lien* he 
boilt n w-rics of magnificent palaces, whose wasting ruins I shall 
presently describe* here, in sight of tlie Caspian and in a retreat 
where no enemy could either follow or disturb him, he loved, when 
not at Isfahan, to reside. So anxious was he ro raise the maritime 
tarder to a higher level of prosperity and cultivation, that here, as 
elsewhere, he pursued his favourite policy of colonisation nu a 
gigantic scale; transplonting 30,000 families of Christians from 
the Turkish border in order al one and t hit same time to depopulate 
the regions which were yearly ravaged by the Ottomans, and to 
apply a fresh and vigorous industry to I he most neglected part of 
his dominions. Chardin gives the following quaint description of 
the aptitudes of the country for the novel immigrants:_ 

It is snyd to ta n perfect right country for the Christians ■ it 
abounds with wine and hug's flesh, two tiling, which they mightily 
like ; they love to go to sea, and they will traffic* with their brother^ 
the Muscovite^ Uv the Caipis.n SraJ 

Abtas, however, hud failed to reckon with the Murandenmi 
climate, which quarrelled as fatally with the ,i R w coiners as ii did 
willi the worthy English ambassador, Sir Dodmore Cotton ; for, as 

* ?>»™*»<t!die, Llord), vcL LL p;>, B-U, 
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Chardin goes on to relate, s Tbe malignity of the air was go cross to 
tus designs and project*, that, about L630., the 30,000 Christian 
families were reduced to 400,’ The Italian Pietro della \ alle T who 
visited the Court of 8hali Abbas in Mi-L/nudcrati, was very much 
smitten, iviris the ladies of that province, l The women/ he wrote, 
L were in lay eyes perfectly benniiful j and 1 bad fall opportunity 
of judging, as. unlike other Mohammedans* they never cover the 
face, but converse freely with mim + In addition, they are affablo 
and exceedingly obliging/ 

1 have previously spoken of the Cossack descent upon Mazati- 
derail that tx^urrod in the year HitiS* Fifty years Later the 
Kcypfiftn Russians mm3 a their first determined attempt T in the 
iriTHP^i^n closing years of Peter the OrcaFis reign, to occtipy tlio 
southern shores of the Caspian, Such conflicting versions of this 
episode have found their way into hook s about Persia, that I will 
luii-tly relate, so far as can Le ascertained, what actually occurred* 
The best authorities are Jonas Hnriway, who was in the country 
imbin a few years of the evgnt; G. Forster, the first overland 
traveller From India to KngEurid, sixty years later; Captain 
P. H, Bruce, an Englishman serving in Peter the Great's army 
during the first Persian Campaign ; Dorn's 1 Caspb J (in Russian); 
and a work byM. Ponton entitled i La Uussie dansTAsie Alineure/ 
From a collation of these several soiiiws we may reconstruct the 
narrative of events as follows* In 1723, Peter s--E.it an nmbfe£&fc* 
dor to the Persian Court at Isfahan to demand redress for seriou* 
damage done to (he property of Russian merchants by the Lesghiana, 
then in constant revolt against Persia, in the town of SbemaMiL 
The envoy, arriving at the capital. found that Shah Saltan Huseiu 
had been deposed, and that Mahmud, the Afghan usurper, was on 
the throne. The Latter replied that he could not accept the nespnti- 
ri bilily, and tljat the Czar had better safeguard his own trade. Peter, 
who was never slow at accepting a hint , at once assembled an army 
of 30,01X1 veterans at Astrakhan* embarked in July 1722, and sailed 
against Derbeud, which yielded to his arm#, He was proceeding to 
advance upon Baku and SEiemakhi. when lie was met by the Ottoman 
ambassador with the threat that, unless he withdrew (the Turks 
also laying claim to the entire Caucasus), he would find a Turkish 
as well ms a Pension war upon his hands. He thru retired for the 
winter to Astrakhan, leaving a garrison at Berbcnd and a fort on 
a river further south, which was presently attacked by the Afghans 
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ami destroyed. In the course of the winter, the Persian chief of 
(jilflti sent uu n^eiit to Astrakhan (iBWinff to surrender Resht, 
which was then besieged by the Afghans, to Russia. Overjoyed 
at this windfall, JVter despatch t-d another army early in 1733* 
liealit opened her gates to the new-comers, and the greater part 
of the province of Gihut passed into Russian hands. Iu July of 
the to me year, Baku, after guttering n bombardment from the sea, 
also capitulated, llie young fsbah Tahmasp, who mean while was 
striving to make headway against the Afghans in the north, now 
thought it time to enter a claim of nominal ownership over his 
last-shrinking dominions. What weakness, however, rendered him 
rniabie to dispute, policy suggested that, he should amicably con¬ 
cede. Accordingly, an ambassador was sent to Peter, and the 
term? of a bargain, which in ul] probability- neither party hod any 
id™ °f keeping, were embodied in a treaty of alliance that was 
dgnt-d on September 3, 1 723, It contained lour principal articles. 
The Csw was to drive out the Afghans from Persia, mid to rein¬ 
state Tallin asp on the throne. In return the Shah was to cede to 
Kussdft in perpetuity the towns and dependencies of Derbend and 
Rnku, as well as the provinces of Gilan, Mnzmulerau, and Aetra- 
litul. He further undertook to furnish cnmclK and provision* for 
the Russian army of invasion. Finally, fall liberty of commerce 
was guaranteed between Russia and Persia* 1 The Russia tig, as 
has 1 men shown, had occupied Gikui even Wore the treaty was 
signed, and the agreement in that respect was little more than a 
ratification of the rt‘itua tpia. They do not appear ever to have 
svi foot in Mazonderau or AstmWl, having their hands full else¬ 
where, or realising the doubtful policy of *u C !i a proceeding. In 
1725 Peter the Great died,and his BCheiues of Oriental aggrandise¬ 
ment were temporarily shelved. In the same year the Russian 
forces took Lnhijan, the second town to Resht in the province - 
but they advanced no farther to the east. Basil Batata* the 
Greek merchant, who*- travels I have cited when speaking of 
Kidrit, wils in Gilan during the period of the Roaston occupation 
and had an interview at Resht with General Lenusoff, the Russian 
commanders Finally, about the year 173|,‘the Russians then 
involved in domestic commotion and intrigue, were compelled to 
evacuate their Caspian dominions, with only n permission to hold 

\ HMiwny, ffiaortfat Atom**, rol Hi, p, I SI. 

* Orintaar (SttriB, 1886 ), lines tSS-WO, 
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u rest debt at the seaport of Enzell for the management of the 
silk trade of Gilan.* This is Forsters version. Hanway s who was 
in Gilari within ten years of the rvaluation, assigns au the true 
reason the |>eriticiona oflfect of the climate. 1 The warmth and 
dampness of Ghitan, together with the unwholesome fruity ren¬ 
dered that province the grave of the Ruariamk, for which reason 
the Empress Anne very prudently consented to evacuate the 
country in 1784, without drawing any advantage from it/ 1 Vi at- 
eoti t quoting front a writer in i BlEiekwood + s Magazine (vol. xxi r ) 
says that Astrabad and Msrandvrnn had already been restored to 
Persia by a treaty concluded at Resht in 1782 ; find that n further 
treaty restored Gilau in 1735—Statements which, if correct, would 
absolutely dispose of any claim that Russia may subsequently have 
felt disposed to make on the ground of the original concession. 
There is ti fourth version of the epilogue, which may be supposed to 
reflect the view that might commend itself to a patriotic Persian, 
w I lose anwwr ptfoprs could admit neither the voluntary occupation, 
nor the peaceful retreat. According to this version Nadir Shah, 
having obtained the throne, sent nn imperious ultimatum to the 
Endian commander, that unless the Russian* disappeared from the 
scene, he (Nadir) would Bend his / wwh** (3Jl. carpet^spreedcrs), 
to sweep them into the sea. It is the obvious sequel of t his story f 
which is probably of tater construction, that the Russians em¬ 
barked with great precipitation, and wore no more seen. In 3 7 15 
the only relic of their occupation of the coast strip was n factory 
at Ernst-ti, and a commercial agent at Derbench 

That Shah Tahnmsp himself attached very little validity to the 
treaty with Peter the- Great* had already been shown in 1730, in 
Likitt which year he made a grant of Mazandemn, along with 
htiifltf Khorssan, Seistan, and Kerman to Nadir, as a reward 
for the expulsion of the Afghans. I he condition of the two D)[iii- 
time provinces during the 1 alter pirt oi Nadir Shahs reign, the 
oppression and misery and min that everywhere prevailed, are 
admirably depicted in Han way's pages, from which we lenrn how 
a national hero soon transformed himself Into an intolerable curso, 
for whose removal men prayed almost in public. In the anarchy 
consequent upon NadiFs apsassination, a local chief named Hidayet 
Khan raised himself and the province of GUan to n position of 
practical independence* When Kerim Khan Zend attained the 
* IMmeal Af <rov*t\ *ot L p. 12, 
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thro tie, he left Hidnyet Khan in charge of GUan, exacting <mly 
nn nnnutil tribute. The chief kept a large army, and observed 
great state. It was during his rule that the Eassian traveller 
Li caplin visited Resht, and travel let! in the Caspian province*. 
Meanwhile, in Manmdeiira and Astmbad, the wily Kajur eunuch 
mfl organising the strength and the following that were shortly lo 
place him upon Hie Persian throne, Sheikh Ynis, the son of Ail 
Murad Khan Zend, who held the throne for four years, from 1781-8-3, 
was despatched by liis father to crush these pretensions, and to re¬ 
cover Musaaderan, Though at find successful ho was deserted hv 
his followera and compelled to retire, When Agha Mohammed 
hatl finally triumphed, Hidayet Khan of Gihn was foolish enough 
to resist the successful usurper, and paid the penalty with his life. 

, ct ’ J le '* <lllan and Jlwanderan have remaned in secure and 
undisputed possession of the Kajar reigning family* and have 

commonly provided governing billets for the sons oV relatives of 
the eover^ig'ru 

1 have already spoken of the partiality displayed by Shah 

Abbas for Miuindemii, and have alluded to the royal residences 

AUil* Ll £ wWKh * constructed. Let ms say a few words 

T?: " a "J k ' fore The monarch was 

i 11 v i! Vf :d ,™ d seen h ? tlu ' gnmilous Italian Pietro 

beVand tWrJV l *S**'™* Kngli.d.nmn, Sir Thomas Her¬ 
bert and tbmrccntemportmeooa narratives are still extant V 

century later Hanwuy described the rovages of a hundred 

£2. tt "-C T:s t™“lT “ • b " ; » 

Ashraf about live miles south of Astrebad Bay, and with an 

rrsfiztrjss T\ ™!T7 y ' 

tln.mdcMdq'ted U,o«e, „ diBbm re orbwot^tataJ toll™? 

ss.t *?■, fisass 

It **-*-» Hvo! those ,r 

della \ alte was there in 1(313, while the hi™ , , * 

,-nly ma tb „ ^ TO iill' H, “ 

P<to, nil* Herbert' Iw!^' ™, “'[ 2 ,' 1627 ‘ “> ll “ ™™ 
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Cotton* ambassador ftoni Charles L r and hia own accredited envoy 
Sir Roberts Sherley. This is how the eveisaimimng Herbert de¬ 
scribed the Hcene:— 

At the upper end flat the Pot-shw [Le. Padlshul*i l>elovet3 at 
home, abroad, amt foraiidable to Ids enemies, lit* grandeur 

was tliis : Circled with .nueh a world nf wealth In- clothed himself 
that ibiv in a pliiio red callico coat quilted with cottciip pus if he should 
have said His dignity consisted rather in liifl parts and pnidenofi than 
Jurtivi# coforibut t liaviug no need to steal rtUpcot by burrowed colours 
or embroideries. Uro^H-legg'd lhe Pot-shaw wit ■ his *ash was whits 
ami lai-ge \ his waste hb gin led with a thong of leather; the hilt 
of hie avoid was gold, the h] rule formed like u seiiu-cirvle, and doubtless 
well tempered ; tho scabbard reel - and the* Courtiers, rtpUwl r.r-:tuptiiM f 
were hut meanly attired, 1 

Originally there wore six different royal establishments at 
Ashrnf; five of which ware contained within one large wall of 
circamvalIntion Of these the most (hixious was the B?igh-i-Shalj, 
or King's Garden, laid out with stone* terraces, and canals, and 
cascade*, and adorned with mwamj or open lirdb, the largest of 
which, called, like that at Isfahan. Ob eh el Sitniu or Forty Pillars, 
terminated the principal vista. Terraces, and cascaded, mid hall* 
have all gone to utter ruin, hilt the garden is still a glory, with it* 
gigantic cypresses and orange trees, The Chehd Si tun was ac¬ 
cidentally burnt down in the time of Nadir Shut, and mm replaced 
by a tiim&v structure, itself in equal ruin, t Rher garden* and 
palaces were the Itaghd-Harenu or Garden of the Seraglio, the 
Bflgh-i-Tepe, or Garden of the Hill, which contained the Jlamtnmn, 
or warm baths, the palace of Sahib Zeman, or Lord of the Age T 
ami the Khdwot, or private palace and garden. A paved way 
with strums and waterfall* led from this enclosure to the Imarct- 
i^'hnshirmh. or Pavilion of the Fountains, making the sixth royal 
residence at AahjaE Use old stone pavements have vanished, the 
alab^ having been broken in 1 stolen for the sake oi this iron cl&inpa 
cemented bv lead, twjd the entire precinct* are a wilderness of niiu.^ 
Half a mile from Ashrnf the grandson and successor of Abbas, 
Shall Selij built a palaca For his daughter, upon a lovely w<)oded 
eminence, and called it* after him self, S&finhod* Like Its prrdecea- 
sgrs it has perished ; and n hunting lodge. built many years ago by 

1 YteTti TrartU (3*1 edit.% p, 1S&, 

- For 1 Lm puhci- of AfrhinJ p r«/e Utiu. J. van BkunabefE, JEWn ttt*run>tr a an* 
firm Lfben. 
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the present Shah id its place, in within measurable distance of a 
similar dissolution. The town of Ashraf was peopled by Shah 
Abbas with ft colony of 7,000 Armenians, some of whose'dtscen- 
duntssKII inhabit the place along with n mixture of Persian and 
I nrkiali descent. t hiring the last twenty years it Las experienced 
quite a revival, owing to the trade wirl, Russia that has sprung dp 
From the port, or mther roadstead, of Meshed-i-Ser. 

Twenty-six miles from Afihraf on the north-wret, at a distance 
of tt bout three miles from the Caspian and on the banks of the 
FcmiiriW e j 4in T * Ter » Qra situated the ruins of another city anti 
1T , P al,lw of Abbas, known as Ft-rahsibad, Pietro" della 
\ alle declared that the circuit of the walls was equal to, if not 
setter than, that of Rome or Constantinople, and that the city 

7“!"ir T.’T ° f * '“s™ in ii ">■» i"j»=o 

ht " ' ; u,b ”' i m , ™“»T 1628, in the forty-third ve „ „f ],j, 
rergn hod the of hi, ** Fort, years lalrMhr rmUxe, 

rtlirth, yootdro; to Chardin, «, »-o„d,r of,re fed desired » 

taoJ ot [mrpetmty.' and ‘.herein lr.pt „ Vlls , tW(MW „ 
di-hos .nil haems of pontnUane or china, corrrolirtr. .onto, corol, 
amber, cupa of ojatal «r the root, and other variafe, nitbaa 
nnrnber, .-as plnodrtod by thr Cw* «n,l deatroved , and the 
worthy knight sorrowfitllv adds. ■ Krrtytme I think d tbe nmgm- 

S r R Ut f ° r "“* I^laro. 1 cannot hot lamenfL 

- f T' t 182 2, examined and careR. I ly described th« 

rnrna of * emhabad. which hr *d»d to bo VMtlv idbrinr to tlraL 
of Aahnrr. in extent » «eli a. i„ magnifa,,^ to indl™ 

SCJSTl »‘-"«I-n»»<«.bo4... UblCC 

hULl lo.,. proxitiuty to each other; but i, j 3 *t a , eharucteri^tio of 

h " !"« ° f , a 1[ '7 t,Tdl wll(t ^ftmd to the full the capricious im 
sponsihility that, has nirrny. l w „ . 

s,o“ --•“ 

From the palaces I turn to the cities of , - 

number bat dteinc, in indivhloality. which I sll ,ll h'lm 
Citiw ei fir ^ or m ft hich they arc encountered if lournerm 

ShahAfcW,, fc . ArtJS n. J : M r 

-f or r s " *-22S2 e 
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in their architecture, which is similar to that already describe*! at 
AstrntanJ, ami in their population, which in easily distinguished 
from the Persian of the centre anil south, they nn j*r ti ijeuturtn. 

Sari, thirty-live tniles from Ashmf, is I ho old capital of Miuum-* 
derail, anil has been identified by TVAnville and Rsnuell with the 
Zudmcarta of the ancients, where Alexander halted ior 
tifti.ieti days and offered sacrifice. Jit* this na it may, it was 
the capital and residence of the independent sovereigns who ruled 
in this region in the Inter Middle Ages. The more modern city was 
also selected as his capital by Agha Mohammed Shall in tho days 
when lie was still fighting for the throne, and when his dominions 
did not extend much beyond Astraljnd and Jlazanderan, Ho built 
the palace, which still exists in n ruined condition, and which con¬ 
tained pictures or the battles oi' Hindi Ismail and Nadir Shah. In 
tho early pari of the pre-cut century. Sari was reported to contain 
from 80,000 to‘KbOQQ inhabitants ; and as late as 1871 Captain 
Napier was told that the total wins I 6,000. It is not now supposed 
to contain much over 8,000 persons, business having migrated to 
Atnol and Barfurus-h, The streets are stone-paved and the town 
hiis n piotnn'Sfjiw appearance. 1\ brn llanwny was herein Ii-IA, 
he left on record flint * there are yet four temples of the Gebres, or 
worshippers of fire, made of tin- moat, dumlije materials. These 
etlificos are rotund, of about 811 feet diameter, raised In height to 
a point near 18(1 feet.’ 1 Herein there can bn no doubt that the 
excellent merchant was hoodwinked either by the ignorance or the 
deceit of his informants; for these four (there were only in reality 
three) towers, so far from being Parti fire-altars, were merely 
ijumhas, or sepulchral towers, erected in the Arab period in 
memory of eminent saints. Fraser in 1822 found oil three still 
standiug. The largest wns called G umlmx-i-Selni-wiv-Tur, and was 
a hollow, circular, brick tower, 11X1 feet high, with two heirs of 
Kufic irs.srriptioti and a conical roof. It wns believed to be the 
tomb of Hasan-od-Dowleh, a descendant of the Buy ah or Dilemi 
sovereigns in the fifth century of the Hejira. The two other 
ijiMinztidt’hn were attributed to 1 shit and Ibrahim, the sons of 
the Imam llesa. Since Fraser s day all three have been destroyed, 
or pari inll v destroyed, by earthquakes. 

Bsrfurusli, the modem commercial capital of MAsmnderan, is 
situated twenty-six miles west of Wuri and ninety miles north-east 

■ Wiifiviml jlfrru.if, ™1. f. p. 3fi<2- 
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of TY-tonin, Three centuries ago it Was a m „ Tlf village . Lut fte 
admirable position and the improved communication both with the 

Cf *P^ 11 ai,d tlu - sea > 1«™ combined to mute it tie most 
considerable town on the Caspian san-U»nL Little more 
tlmo a oeutim- ago (1771) Gmtflin found it. a poor place in no 
wise resembling a capital. And yet Fraser, in 1322, would have 
tis believe—the sola instance, so for ns 1 know, in which In's jud-- 
mcm f. seriously at feult-that it Inal grown within that space 
of tana into . great city, as frequented as Isfahan, and with a 
populntion alleged to consist of 300,000, bat accepted by him as 
^00,otiti persons. He went into positive ecstasies over ‘the 
spectfarle of a city purely mercantile, governed by a merchant 
with no khans or nobles, p,opteJ entirely with merchant*, u.e- 
clninics and t hejr dependents, and prosperous axid happy far bevond 
any in 1 tarn. The people were ns respectful and polite as their 
town ivas adtiunHe, and the bazaars, a mile in length were 

J£J' ', nt w thfJ to ™*' Tw,ve 7*m !l *tor Fraser returned to find 
that he scourge of the plague had fallen in the in .mat upon this 
earthly pan.diseofcJ.tiea, and that the fanciful population of the 
previous decide had fallen to 30,000, Since then it 1ms partially 
recovered, although it is to to feared that the halcyon days of 
Frasers inmg,nation will never return. xVapicr, in 1 m, 
its populationan50,000 (a greatly estimate), L *Cte 

as ch,.n an,1 well paved, ifo .hops ,« w,|i built, and it. baza**** 

i ffWKk ^ t ° Wh 14 in the level country 

about halfway between the base of the mountains and the 

though surrounded by rich rice, sugar, and cotton 

S ] ln kwS V 1 ^ " to * ™bte from tin- exterior |n 
the summer it is almost deserted by its inhabitants. who fly L t!t . 

mounterns. On an island in a small hike or tank between toli“ 
and to river stands a dilapidated villa belonging to t^ iZh 

The llussinas keep a Consular atrent lu‘net.i«MtAr F t , . 

•» <**»• "There U, *7* 

of Jews resident in Barfurunh, where they are «n*nl !*.*'*'*'*? 
tn.de A furious outbreak again,t then, tik pUce^Gfl T 
n^rnied by Mowntey * It was suppressed hvth^ ri 13 

of the Shull; Init public onini, . vigorous actum 

condign punish .near upon ^ i,ltiicfcin g 

' T ™ trh the Ca*pi att , c„p. Tli 
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Fifteen miles frotn Barfani&h is the port or roadstead of 
tilled-i-Sei% at the mouth of the river BnbiL Here the Russian 
y.r„ht^l stcnmers of the Caucasus nnd Mercury touch in their 
Sl " r circuit navigation of the Caspian, and there is a very 
considerable trade* both export nnd import* principally with 
Astrakhan, The harlxjttr accommodation ig of the most meagre 
description. or, rather, does not exist. The rival influences of river 
and wind have, in a manner before described, created a formidable 
bar which no effort h limde tn pierce or dredge. The steamers are 
obliged to lie out in the offing at a distance of between two and 
three miles from the shore; and passengers and cargo, as at 
Euzeli. can only l>e disembarked in calm went her* when they are 
translbm^l to native, tiut-ljot turned barge*. f The coast here is a 
line of low sandhills, ovt-r]exiting n steep and narrow lieacrh of 
dark-grey sand* There are no shells on tin- shore, no birds in 
the air, no seaweed, no fish, nothing bur green water-snakes, 
tcirtoijsed, and frogs.’ 1 There is a Persian Custom-house at 
Heahod-i-Ser, and a lighthouse, with no light. 'The only other 
edifice worthy of notice is an imamxadik of a brother of Imam 
Ueza, who appears to have strewn his dead relatives about this 
neighbourhood as thick ns autumnal leaves in VaUotubro&o. 

Amo], the thin! town of Mazaudeimn, and the present residence 
of the Governor of the province, is, unlike Barfurash. but like 
Sarit a place that has figured in history. Iu the time of 
Yakut it was the first city in TabcriMau ; and it long 
retained a celebrity for its cotton and carpet manufactures. It is 
situated on the batiks of the Uarnz K about twentydbree miles west 
of Barftmah, the river being crossed outside the town by a very 
old stone bridge, bet ween Sl> and 10U yards long and not more 
than a yard in width. GmGlin, 120 years ago, found the popula¬ 
tion of Antol to l*e only 30i) persons, bat 50 years later Fraser, 
still in his generous mood, reported from 85,000 to 10,000, although 
on his second visit in 1354 the place was 1 a ruin, a desert—the 
streets grown with jungle, and not a soul to bn Been/* The 
population now is said to be about 3,000* There are the ruins here 
of a mausoleum T erected by Shah Abbas, over a Seyid, called by 
Fraser Mir Bniturg, who was Ms mother's ancestor, and raised 

1 Slavic, ,SiE Months m /V™*, tqI. ii. p. &02. 

1 Uoak^rc Tmrtk Sivth rf ths GlUtpia cup. Will, with A M inter* Jeumefr 
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himself to tli>f throne of Masandsran in I lie fourteenth century, but. 
who^e real title was Kawaiti-Od-Dln. In the neighbi>urhood, also, 
are a somber of tlie square or circular towers with conical roofs, 
which local ignorance lias attributed to- the Ere-worshippers, but 
which were the familiar sepulchres of holy men in (In- first 
centuries succeeding the Arab conquest. The town is so 
overgrown with jungle and orchards as to lx- collectively in¬ 
visible. 1 

Within the last three years an attempt has Wn made to 
connect Amol with the Caspian by mil—the second of the two 
foul in? to only railroads in Persia—and to open up a new com- 
thB«u niercial mute with the capital, 'lliis speculation has 

been undertaken by one Haji Muhammad Hasan. the Master of 
(he Persian Mint, who conceived tlm idea of monopolising the 
carrying trade between Teheran and the Caspian by creating a 
quicker and shorter route than that which runs from Amol to 
Bturfurneh, mid thence to Meshed-i-Her. Accordingly, ho obtained 
a concession from the Shah—the first step in any public under¬ 
taking in Persia—and, selecting as his port of debarkation the 
muroSaJ of Malitnudnbnil, at the mouth of' the Haraz river, twelve 
miles due north of Amol, be built a fine caravanserai and shops 
there (which, when I wus in the conn tty, were unoccupied), ho 
imported rails and engineers from Belgium, and he laid n single, 
line or rails to Amol, which was to be in connection with a horse 
tramway for a distance of some miles beyond. Or the engineering 
quality of this enterprise I shall require to speak Iii a later 
chapter upon Railways in Persia. I i„ tt y here limit myself to 
remarking that the newly-created port is as bad, if not Worse, than 
any on the Caspian, then- being the familiar bank of shingle and 
sand between the mvrdab and the sea, and vessels requiring to lie 
off at a distance of sonic miles and to land their cargoes hi light 
ers. The line was badly laid, and the proprietor soon quarrelled 
and parted with his Belgian engineers. Quite lately, however 
(Octolier 1890), Haji Mohammed llafsnn appears to have found n 
now held for his energy, for I hear of a Urge factory i n course 
ot erection h\ him at Amol, which is to contain wood-workinsr 


machinery and a powerful sugar-cane press, the labour heinc 
Greeted by a Russian engineer. To this indefatigable Perd™ 
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must at least be conceded the merit of energy, which, in any torra 
of public undertakings is ho rare in Persia as to deserve encomium 
even if Ol-judged or mfepbeed. 

A new maid from Amnl over the main range of the Elburz to 
Teheran, was constructed by order of the Shah in 1877-78 by 
Km tom* Cr©HOTl Gasteiger Khan, an Austrian engineer officer in 
io T*b«nti the Persian service* The total distance is about 120 
miles, and t he places passed en route are Paros* Shfihzadah, Kaineh 
{or Rehna). skirting the Eastern base of Demavend* Imamaadeh 
Hashim, Ah, and Jajnid* The scenery Jflsuperb, alike amid the lower 
elevations and the wooded glens and valleys, and on the rugged 
and savage height-a. Of the former, Stack {in IbSl) wrote the 
following description, which I think it only fair to quote as a 
set-off te my own occasional jeremiads upon the sullen sterility 
of the normal Persian landscape :— 

Our march to Amo! was the loveliest I made in Persia ; but, indeed, 
one could hardly believe that this was Persian scenery, with its forest 
paths and meadow glades, arid broad river bordered by tall and leafy 
growth of oaks. 1 thought of the leagues of brown or black deHart* 
the l>aro mad’ ridges, the salt hills, white and crimson and green, the 
dry, dear air, and the Vioid and shorply-dofiiied forma and colours that 
1 had aoGn during my wanderings in Persia till now * but here was mi 
atmosphere laden with soft, invisible vapour* and all the sliik|»es of 
mountain and valley wore round eel or clothed with vegetation, hiding 
the Imre outlines of the rock* and ad the colours were the blue and 
white of t]i@ cloud-flecked sky above, and varied shades of gtWii all 
around us. 

Between Lhe village of Bnnd-i-burideh and Haineh, in one of 
the narrowest parte of the mountain defile, through which the 
road runs, is a grout rock sculpture of Nasr-etl-Dm Shall on 
horseback facing the .spectator, with ten ministers in full uniform 
standing five on either side of him. The tigures are life-aim and 
rai&ed in relief about three mehea, and the likenesses are un¬ 
deniably good. I saw the original full-giEe cartoon in the Royal 
College at Teheran. The tablet ia bordered by a metrical inscrip¬ 
tion. which sounds the praises oE IIis Majesty and commeniorotes 
the making of the road. The idea is a somewhat belated and 
turgid imitation of the Sa^sanian model; but apart from the 
absurdity, the execution is in this ca&e creditable. 

Of the towns of Gilan, the only one worthy of mention (with 
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tha possible *?txee|Jtioii of Lahijnn, on tin* Longarud), is the 
capital. lleslit, of which I undertook in Chapter II, to say nome- 
Tcm„.„j in this conniption. It is the ftat town which 

lilVii'r myst tntv *‘ ,ler!i stv in »™3 the last also to which 

the majority bid farewell, Situated in the low. swampy 
ground at a slight distance from the sea, it lias always been an 
unhealthy spot, from which Europeans would willingly tly. It was 
originally buried in jungte, after the fashion of the other cities 
which 1 have described. The Russians, during their occupa¬ 
tion ICO \ cars ago, cleared the surrounding timber lor a distance 
of l a miles, os far as the mountains ; but a good deal lias sprung 
tip since. Its position ns the capital of the chief silk-producing 
province of Persia, and as the natural outlet of export trade, very 
early secured it a prominence, which has rendered its uinne one 
of the most familiar of Persian titles to English ears, and which 
ho * its I 11 the pages of many traveller*/ British, llussian, 

and French. Consuls or Vice-Consuls were here from an earlv 
period, to safeguard the commercial interests of their several coun¬ 
tries. Tha near vicinity 0 f Russia, and her predominance in the 
CftapTan, have naturally given her a commanding position; the 
more so as she has a largo number of subjects, chiefly Russian- 
Armeuians. in Rcsht and Ulkn. and as aha is understood to own 
several village, in the neighbourhood bv right of mortgage 
Xeverthokss, the heat days of Resht have passed Early hi 
the century, while the silk trad, was at its Zenith, its bornare 
Quintal a curious congeries of different nationalities- Armenia™ 
dews, European*, Buniohs from India, and even Povindahs 
from Afghanistan. hnwer. who, at the dose of his firrt j onrnev 
in IS—, experienced an unprovoked and vexatious imnrison- 
ment here, escapmg on foot only to be raptured and brought 
back under circumstance* of great indignity-**tinted ita * 
istmn at that date as from 00,000 to 80,000. It was aln^fc 
a undulated by the plague h 1830-31, which swept like n tor* 
-lado carrying everything before it, over the natural Wheda 
of the mart time border; and in 1831 was only - the ghost of its 
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former self, 1 The silk trade. however, which continued to flourish 
till the last twenty-five years, enabled Resht to tu\^ Eta head more 
quickly than uny of its neighbours. It, was a flourishing town in 
the middle part of this century, and many English travellers have 
occasion to recollect the hospitality of the firm of R;dli > who kept 
a large establishment here, and maintained a country house in 
almost European style. With the collapse of the *ilk trade they 
disappeared* and the fortunes of lies lit experienced a sensible 
decline. The counterbalancing incre*^ however, in the cultivation 
and export of rice mid cotton have Caused It to revive, and the 
population is now calculated at from 25,01)0 to 30,000* The 
situation of Roeht as the chief maritime outlet on the north, must 
always wilder it on important place, quire apart from the trade of 
the province whose capital city it is. For instance, in 1878, the 
last year in which published statistics are accessible, the exports to 
Russia from rhe province of Gibm, rid Keslil , . quailed 102,000/.; 
while the expoiti* from the rest of Persia through the some Custom- 
house were only 4*000/,. less ; the internal trade between Rcshf and 
the Persian interior amounting to 143,000/. in the same period. 

Anyone who has followed me so far, will by this time he t-x- 
peoting the statement, that considerable as is the trade of lieu lit, 
Fanils R- might be Increased anti in all probability, doubled, did 

mmA t', the Persian* take the moat elementary $u-p$ to expedite 

or fadliture its transit. It is miv to say that in no other 
country En the world would the main avenue of mercuntifm entrance 
and exit be left in so miserable and chaotic a condition. The bar 
nt EnzelL the entrance to the .Murdub. or Lagoon, the anchorage 
therein* the ascent by creek to I s ir-i-Bazaar, the road to Ilea]it, are 
many successive and undisputed obstacles to freedom of inter¬ 
course. In any oilier country the bur would have bet-n dredged, 
Steamcra would have been admitted into i tie lagoon, jetties 
would have been built for lading and unlading therein, the 
creek would have been deepened and widened, or a canal con¬ 
structed to lleslit itself. Above all, the marsh uud forest 
rojidK would have been kept, in good repair, The question of 
railway communication with the interior h one that bus .fre¬ 
quently been mooted* and was once on this verge of being put- 
into execution, tlie mnbanknieiits being built* and oven the miU 
being laid for the distance of u few miles from Resin.; but this is 
a subject. which 1 must reserve for a later chapter. The only 
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plausible excuse which Persist tan offer, a|mrt from her congenital 
inability to help herself, is the fear that she may have felt of 
providing, by any of the means above indicated, an easier path of 
invasion to a hostile power, or, in other words, to liossin. Such a 
fear is, perhaps, venial, lmt I do nor think that, it constitutes either 
an lionoo ruble or a valid excuse, [‘lie power that designedly 
fosters its own weakness, ultimately perishes of the atrophy thus 
engendered. Moreover, Russia can inarch so easily into Persia 
from other quarters that her power of aggression would Is; but 
little augmented by the removal of obstacles from one out of many 
channels of invasion. 

And thus 1 tun brought to the question, with which I will 
conclude this chapter, of the alleged designs of Russia upon the 

^ northern provinces, and of the probable place allotted to 
them iu her political horoscope. There cun be no doubt 
U,™. ; atia.. that ever since the temporary occupation of Gilan in the 
Df Poter tlle Russia bus fumed a regretful 

and covetous eye upon the Persian possessions to the south 
of the i .aspLin Sea. It is also a matter of common knowledge 
that, on occasions when the Shall has shown too marked a disposition 
either to independent or to Anglophile action, he has Wn signifi¬ 
cantly reminded of thut bygone incident, anti has tieen threatened 
with its repetition. It is further true that Russia could land her 
forces either at Reaht or at Gca without, in all probability, 
incurring any armed opposition. Lastly, it i* rumoured thot in 
tie- famous secret memorandum drawn up by t lenernl Kumpatkin, 
now (;ovemor-General of IWacnspia, in 188A, and generally ac- 
ceptod as the official scheme for a Russian invasion of India, the 
incorporation of Gilan and Mmmnderan, na well as of Azerbaijan 
and Khorasan, are treated as indispensable preliminaries upon the 
Persinn stage of operations. There is therefore abundant ground 
f>r b'littving that Russia regards these particular provinces with 
a not wholly disinterested vision. Sir Justin Shed, himself a 
Rritisls Minister in Persia, and consequently i veil -informed, echoed 
and confirmed the general impression when he wrote:— 


That Gilan should have been long coveted by Russia i, hlJt rar . 
pn^ufj Everything oontributea to make it a dreirahb pooie™ * 
its Mtnatmn relative to Russia, its wealth and imprembUqualitias, 
,ts .lef^We -mountain on one aide, the on the other, 

swamps and jungles all over the province , 1 

1 Hot® H to Lady Shell'* e if Lift fo 
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On the other hand, it is well to \mum for a moment and consider 
whether the movement;, if contemplated, would l*> either so ndvan- 
jbflg tageona or so simple a* at first Right appears. Lot it be 

lunube ratnemberad that there is not in the same parallel of 

latitude n more unhealthy strip of country in the world. 
The Russians were expelled by the climate before, Gilau has 
proved a graveyard to most Euro penny whose lot has cast them 
there. I n t he fifth trad 1 u g ex ped it Em i of tl »e British Moseovy Com¬ 
pany to North Perdu in 1568-1574 A. IX, five of the English factors 
died of illness and two were murdered in the space of five weeks. Sir 
Robert Shcrley and Sir Dodmore Cotton Euccmubetl in the manner 
already related in I fid?, When til ton and Ilanway revived the 
British trade with the Caspian in the eighteenth century, five out of 
the fifteen Europeans engaged in the traffic died at Kn/.vin between 
1740 and 1711. In the Utter year wo hear of uU the European^ 
in Reaht as very ill with agues* distemper,, Stc. The recent occu^ 
pants of the British and Russian consulates at Ileahfc to!! a sitnllftr 
tale. It may, therdbra T he accepted that for Europeans an occupa¬ 
tion in force or a colonisation of either f! dim or Mazuuderati would 
be an extremely risky experiment. Any such invaders would be 
compelled to seek thn higher altitudes, and to leave the lower levda 
to the acclimatised indigenous population. Such a partition might 
be possible, in the event of the absolute quiescence of the latter ; 
but it might a] ho become in the highest; degn 1 ^ perilous if the 
natives resisted a foreign usurpation, and profited by the extra¬ 
ordinary natural advantages for defence of their jungles, and defiles, 
and mountains. 

It may he averred without fear of cont radiation that a more 
difficult country either to cany or to hold in the face of armed 


Perils *f opposition can nowhere be found. Eraser, who twice 
Lnuntry traversed it front ©ad to end* Hummed up its strategic 
properties in the following language :— 


Certainly I never saw, nor can I imaging, a stronger or more 
bn practicable country m ;l m it it my point of view than tbsse provinces. 
Road^ he. made mad.^ there are none, except the great Gummy 
nmdt* itf old by &hnh Abbas, and this Iion now so nearly disappeared 
l hat it requires a guide uy find it ; and even when found it would be 
useless* fur ndHiary purposes, from the numerous break# and gaps in 
tin course, and from the impenetrable jungle which surrounds it an all 
sidos h and afford* cover for nil hurts of amhtiH^ades and surprises, 
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The surface where, not cultivated consists of natural or artificial swamps, 
overgrown with forest tret** and thorns, jiarticularly bmrablft bushes 
of incredible luxuriance, and perfectly impervious. Indeed. these 
bnunbles are called by the inhabitants the 'Behlewanhft Maznnderance/ 
i,o, tite homes or guardians (lit. wrestlers) of Mnzaedemn, and well 
do they ile&erve the appellation- 1 

Mautoithp who was ei practical soldier* said, s If only the 
Persians wore united nothing ought to be more desired by them 
than attack from the Caspian/ Inched, in. the present state of 
ppmmnnieationaj It should be as easy for a comparatively an ml! 
body of well led troops, with proper dispositions, to repel any in¬ 
cursion from the Caspian* us it would be to repel a storming party 
front the Great Pyramid, Ibsen thurkatlon, to begin with, is 
diflic idfc, cutnbmnSp and lengthy. An invader should find lilis 
work cut out for him ere ever he set Foot on land. But, even 
supposing him to have landed* the swamps and jtingles of the 
lower levels should whistle with bullets and pullulate with run Lim¬ 
eades ; * whilst, if rha lowlands were either surrendered or soiled, 
there would remain the ambush of the forest, the covert of the 
deep ravines, the invulnerable vantage points of rocky pass and 
precipitous ledge. For on army whose advance was seriously and 
systematically contested, to cross the Elburz would bo no to cam 
aebievement of warfare. I' in ally, sup posing resistance to have 
been either abandoned or overcome, and the connin' to hove lieen 
occupied by the enemy t bis con tin uni stay there should be made 
a daily and nightly persecution by it peasantry T or still moro a 
native militia, familiar with the country and inured lo guerilla 
warfare. All these perils are based upon the hypothesis of on urn- 
welcome intruder, and a population or an army pledged to defend 
its homes. If neither of three conditions be realised in North Persia* 
and it may be rush to assume their possibility, there will remain 
no reason why Russia should not occupy GUah and Mimindernn 

1 A IKftfrrti «frwMj>j : l voL IL p. 4RS, 

T Thw ml.- whin actually luipfictK'U in !SUi in the esirly nf rhei first 

&u^^-Fcnw waj„ when EiniunnfF* the Rn^inn C<Hnmiiii4k r -fo + Chief* plnhned a 
descent upon Gllmi. with a view of threatening tbo cajrltaL He Irmrhni his tr&Oj-ci 
a! EuwtL bat, um finding CMflprii ta rciive* Ilium aero** ibe lagoon to 

Ri*Eit, compelled to march round thr; *hore through I hi? nwrunpa nnd jungle 
From the* frfcCtttD the unlived hittMd I he Russian, cal mini with 

inni-keuy H re+ And threw it tala inch CO&fuilOtl tfoflt ihe onior wai jf[ven to 
rctrmt, nm\ the At to hi | it tfft* IjpiominloQ^v aklndnnvl. 
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to-morrow, Ebrmbreitstem Itself would tie powerluss ifita garrison 
loonfed imnrnied on tliv rampart s nod left open tlie gate^. 

Routes is the Caspian Pito vinces, 

Teheran to CtErZ —{Wrf Jtiiiniifci or Reliant Bdijeoi AmnS, BarfuTMli f Meitied'i- 
Her]. Sail, Ashmf).—Colcwd W. K. Stuart (18S*)i JWr/e*w ( qftp. xl. 

Oa plain llpn> I>, SapScr (IS74 ,) r t/iurnrt/ <«/ <*«? if. PP J 1 B 

Stack £ISH Mtmtto i* Prrtitf. toL it cap. viL vhL 
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Clip, i- Ca.pt. JL Wilbniinunp Tr/riM'-fj ta 1937. ™jhl 
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Butnca (1 932), TmmU into tiMnrt*, taL vii. pp- 105-114. E. B. Krai-wick (Iffi*), 
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J» lAr pp. 70-77. . 
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chapter XIII 

THE SHAH—ROYAL FAMILY—MINISTERS 

Wbitt Lib-0 vrd-nl uf el in tfeere is power ; alU wlm rnaj auld him* 
Vrhikt does I Lbon I- J^#^1, vili. i. 

I now approach the discu&dou of the political conditions under 
which Persia at present subdete. In a country so backward in con¬ 
stitutional progress* so destitute of forms and (statutes mill 
™',JX dmrtars, and so firmly stereotyped ill the immemorial 
™*“ traditions of the Kusfe, the personal element, as might be 

Cnvr-m- expected) is largely in the ascendant ; find the govern- 

meat Of Persia is little else than tlie arbitrary exercise of 
authority by a series of units in a descending scale from the 
sovereign to the headman of a petty Tillage. E he only check 

that operates upon the lower official grades i^ the fear of their 
superiors* which means cun usually lie found to assuage ; upon tin* 
higher ranks the fear of the sovereign, who is not nlwovs c losed 
against similar methods of pacification; and upon the sovereign 
himself 1 the fear, not of native, but of foreign opinion, trs repre¬ 
sented by the hostile criticism of the European Pn.*a. In the 
-earlier part of the Shaba reign an indigenous controlling influence 
existed in rhe power of the clerical older. But the gradual re- 
assertion of the civil authority, at- which the present Sliah has 
constantly aimed, and the introduction of lay ad min nitration of 
Church property, 3Lave considerably detracted from the former power 
-of the and. except in places where a spirit of fanaticism 

either exists or cun easily kindled, such as Meshed and Isfahan y 
their prejudices, which ate invariably enlisted on the aide of reaction, 
cannot be regarded as a serious deterrent upon the prerogative of 
the sovereign. The Shall, indeed, may be regarded at this moment 
(\s pc-rlmps the be*t existing specimfin of a moderate disspot h fi nf 
within the limits indicated he is pmcticully ine^msibU and 
-omnipotent* lie 1ms absolute command river the life and property 
erf every one of his subject*, Hi' soawih*ve no independent power. 
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fttid cim be reduced to impotence or beggary in the twinkling 0 f 
fin eye. The ministers nr& elevated nod degraded at, the Royid 
pleasuro. The sovereign is the sole executive, mid all .»IScui1r an* 
his deputies. Xo civil tribunals are in existence to check or modifi¬ 
es prerogative, Enormous, therefore, is the importance attaching 
t'i the character of the individual in whose person is concentrated 
siicli n wealth of pleimiy powers. 

Xosr-ed-Din Shah, as l have before said, is not a Persian, but 
a I urk, by descent. and is the lourtli sovereign of tire Knjar 
Dynasiy which him occupied the throne of Persia Ibr close 

dXt ,ip0rt 0ne 1,1i ! ldred >’ e,1R - The Kajare, whoso family history 

" H1 has been written by more than one Persian biographer, 
and lias even been translated into English , 1 are not content with 
any more modest descent than from JapLel, the son of Noah. 
Even if we question (he Authenticity of so illustrious a pedigree, it 
isyoi itidisputable that for 700 years the Kajar tribe have been 
heartl of in history. A chieftain of that nice ruled the country 
from Khey to the Oxu 3) as deputy for one of the Mongol descendants 
of Jeagbiz Khan. Timur i* said to have banished them to Syrbi 
but afterwards to have Suffered them to return. Liter on they 
espoused the cause of the Sefovi Shahs and assisted in raising them 
to tb* throne, in return for which service they were included in the' 
Kiui-bash or n«veo Red-Head tribes, so tidied from the scarlet 
head-covering which they were permitted to wear. According to 
ime account the mother of Shah Jenuiil himself was of Kajnr hlnod * 
P ndcr his successor, Shah Talmiaap, we hear of a Kajar governor of 
K annnbar, and of a Knjar ambassador to the Porte, demonstrating 
the prominence to which the tribe had already attained; whilst in 
tho reign of Abbas the Great their power had become so consider- 
aide that that monarch found it expedient to divide them into three 
branches, whom he settled respectively in Merv and Khoresm 
to fight against the Tartars, in Georgia to fight against the 
Ijesgliians. anti on the (j organ and at Astmluid to fight against 
the T urkojnans. r i lie latter became the main Persian settlement 

'/!,r Byimity ,>/ f he kajaTi. translated from mi Oriental Persian Sis. bv Sir 
jrarrapl Junes bri dges, I&rii*. Cotapre Jfortor, Journal qf tie It tkS., ml. t-Li. 


Mr ib hls Prreie ; but I him elimj* understood 

hat the mother uf S],nh I-mmi w -p- Martha, the daughter of przun Uiuaij chLet- 

V lllN sb **l j - liis Otowtim wife UcspuiD*, who a daughter of 
Halo Juhannes Emperor of TfetiJzomt. 
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of the tribe* whose chieftain, Path AIE Khan* a little mew than 
150 years ago, huffing been mmle joint iVminitLnderrin-Chkd" 
with Nadir Kuli Khan, by Shah Tahmasp II.. was speedily put 
out of the why by the ambitious soldier of fortune** thereby 
bequeathing to hw posterity :i bio* n! lend which wns imt KitbriiL'd 
until Nadir's destvsidikiiEs had a]J Ijeen removed by death or torfcare* 
and a Kajnr sovereign wjlh firmly seated upon the thrums i>i" iVraia. 
Agha Mohammed Shah, the grandson of Path All Khmi. nm]\\ not 
hiinseir perpetuate tin- race, having at tin early age been made a 
eunuch by order of AdII Shah t the nephew und Bucceascu* of Nadir. 
But hie nephew. Path Alt Shah s to whom he transmitted .the crown, 
and his successors after him, hove: proved so extraordinarily prolific 
of malt> oft&priug that the continuity of the riynayty has been a^iired ; 
and there £s probably not a reigning family in t lie world that in the 
space of oni ■ hundred veers tins swollen to mich ample dimension* 
m the roy/d race of Persia* The Kajnrs have, indeed* bn mainly 
distinguished for live dmraefcerfetics, which have been uniformly 
noticeable in the princes of I lie blood : u genius for paternity* a 
fairly high level of intelligence, handsome features* Sporting In- 
fltiiictfip and a remqraeless economy'. How true a Kajnr is the 
reigning monarch will In* evident as I proceed. 

Since hi^two viaita to England l in 1873 and 1SSP the pern-nullify 
and main rT the idio>y ru-msies of the Shah have become th mi liar to 
>Wwi the British public, Nasr-ed-Din (Defender of the Fairli) 
Ihti siajj.it waa the eldest son of Mohammed Shah, and was burn on 
Hip4P|kal | 7 + 1831. Consequently, he is now just sixty years 
of age. Upon hia father succeeding Fat It Alt Shah in 1831 (Abbas 
Miraa, iiohmmt'd's father, and for so many years Vidi-Alid or 
Heir Apparent, having died in the previous year)* Nw-ed-Dm 
became Ynli-Akl and, utter the fashion of the Persian Royal 
Family, wan, at tlic early age of twelve, made nominal fiovemor of 
Azerbaijan, residing at Tabriz, In that province, at Doran near 
Urumiah, he wus seen in 1385, and described as follows by Colonel 
Stuart, who accompanied Sir H. Ellis a* private secretary on Iris 
minion to Teheran: — 

The Wales A hud was, like his uncle, .‘seated at an opi-n window. I 
never ,miw mi brantifuI a child. The espresrirm of his countenance is 
mournful, rind the poor thing wjis evidently Ay, We were given 

I H |n burieci in the tfaa*okm» of Khojah R*M mitildv M**h**\ f*4* 
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sherbet, sugar candy, ami ren, presented by servants who knelt. Th* 
ablutions of t lie Walee A hud were carefully perfomn^d after he had 
drunk his tea. lie wiped hfo little chin, where* ln*hnllnh, Iilb ward 
will be* with mast diratified gravity J 

And again in 1SH6 :— 

The little prince is growni siuc^ w<* hwi *aw him. I le lias il \ nsauti- 
ful hot nmimifi.il cast nf ■‘omite nance, and wo* terribly bored, most 
likely„ poor child. 

Ah a fiwft, the Vali-Ahtl was very much neglected by liLa father, 
uTi^r whom the yn.njig prineti's mother had eras'd to exereL** any 
charm. He lived in very difficult circumstances, oj'tcn being com¬ 
pelled to Ikutow money in order to pay hi* daily expensea, Mo¬ 
hammed Slmli favoured his younger son, Abba* Mirzn, then styled 
Naib-e^-Sultaueli. who retired from the count ry awn after his dder 
brother ascended the throne, and only returned r.. Puma in lator 
yeans after a tong exile at Ha gin hid. 

So much for the Shah in his early years. Soon after reaching 
man's estate, his apjnearanc* w m described by Mr. Binning in 
terms which hardly ratify the premise of his childhood:— 

The Shnh is now (1851) in his twenty aecond year, hut looks older, 
II in complexiim i* very sallow, and hi-o-nufJteuamx!, 1 ]i»ilil;]i nut dis^rer- 
able, cannot be pronounced handsome. He wears mcui,*ttu-lies r with but 
the rudiment* of a beard" 

In middle Hfej the Shahs appearance is so familiar throughout 
Europe ns to need no lengthened description, and mav be judged 
of from the illustration which accompanies this irxt. The Kni'nrs 
ere a handsome race, and if Nasr-ed Din cannot equal the majestic 
appearance of his great-grandfather. Path All Shah, nr even of his 
grand rath or, Abbas MJr^n, both of whom were famous for their 
long*bearded beatify, Ids mien and deportment are. at any rate, 
kingly raid pleasing. He. and his sons after him* have abandoned 
the fashion of the beard that was set by his Kajar predecessor^ 
and have reverted to the shaven cheeks and chin which we see in the 
portraits of most of the Sefovi sovereigns, Though dxty year* of 
age. the Shaft i* erect, active, imd robust, making the most of a 
middle stature, find walking with a s;qw step and a peculiar jaunty 
movement of the hips, which has a certain air of distinction. 

' vf ff IteiitkHfr in ,V, iV *ia> p. 13A 

* Jum%nl vf Tm Tear*' frost* in J*™, to], \L p 2^6. 
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Black eves and hair and clear complexions have been common to 
all the KajarsL both in file and female, and the Wlinls is noosce ptum 
in these particulars. If is probably, however, to the asttHteun of 
dvt 1 that his Imtr mid mon&toclic owe the mvi'-n line* w u: \ as } e 
shows no tinge of grey. Bis younger brother, the ltuhu-ts >< * ' 
whom I sitw'st Meshed, wot equally black upon the hepd, bat a 
white stubble besprinkled his duplicate chin. 

On liia return from Europe in the autumn of 18BJI. the Shall 
Very ncarlv died at Tabriz, hi* life at one lime being .feared of 
. bv the physicians; but his general health is excellent, 
bmbiu ft ; u | hie habits of life are simple. If lS * P oaflibl J f to lbe,r 
descent that the Kajars owe a manliness, amounting “'most to a 
brnsqueness of Wing, 1 hat is uncommon m the Mrooth ami 
polished Persian; while the Turanian blood also inserts itself m a 
passionate lore of the chase and a taste for nomad life, whlch b j lVe 
in no wise succumbed to the h.roada of western cmluM. ^ 
Shah frequently absents himself from the capital on hunting ox- 
cureious in the mountains, which abound with ibex, d^t 
Oilier four-footed game, immense t racts of country being preserver 
for the royal sport : while upon the plains the mitelop.* is bunted 
with hounds, or hawks art Mown after herons, bustanlH ftmool*. 
email, and partridge. Many of the kings of P^iu ha™ l«an 
great hunters; one of the Sa^umn tnonnrehs, Itnhvmn V., Wg 
suruamcd Our, or wild **, fttau the annual winch ^ Wed to 
pursue, and in hunting which he last his life; mu tie a r 
fUyi sovereigns having divided their existence m about «H 
proportions between the chase, the harem, and tin- bottle. lull 
A^Shak nnd ffs son Abbas Mirra were both fine nders ami 
excellent shots; and in these reacts Nanr^l-! hn follow, u. their 
roolstc.^ He may frequently be encountered riding out of the 
citv to one of his* numerous shooting boxes ia the mountains 
attended bv a large comp-fellowing, and solaced by u selecHon 
from Ids extensive seraglio. In manner and address the hbsh 
X the impression of a man blunted to nut ronty; and 
wither in public state or in private audience he both art 

and loots rile Juan*. He is believed to be naturally ,hy which 
mav account fer a somewhat abrupt and fidgety manner,^aad fe 
on utterance nipped out in short, iucinve penrxls. I* at, ntem^v 
with which I was favoured, he was continually shifting the *R6te 
taclcfi which he wore from his eyes to the front of h,s nheepskm 
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Mth t and his abort, jerky sentences resemble n forensic cross- 
examination rather than a conversation. He is extremely afihble 
aud well-disposed towards Europeans, and few foreigners leave 
liis capital without the honour of an audience with the sovereign. 
In earlier life lie was more partial to show and pump; but his tastes 
appear to have grown rim pier with advancing years. The repre¬ 
sentative of n monarchy that 1 in;* long been one of the moot gorgeous 
in the East, the heir of sovereigns whose court rermnonial, up till 
the last fifty years* was a blaze of splendour, and the possessor of 
jewels n cm umbered, he now T affects a simplicity of costume in 
striking contrast to his predecessors. The bed tumor id Lit sword 
and the flashing aigrette, which w ere so familiar on his first visit 
to England in H7’b bud disappeared in 16Sfl ; and in Teheran I 
have seen him waIking in the st reels in a 1 iraidifll frock uoaI, wit h 
piVMligiou^ skiits (a speciality of the Persian Court), holding a 
walking stick in his hand Upon other occasions he either appears 
on horseback, or, more commonly, is driven rlirough the streets of 
the town in a i-ort of coach with glass ponds, not uni ike the 
carriage of a City sheriff, drawn by six or eight white horti s with 
kenua-tfyed tuils T In front and behind ride a small detachment of the 
royal bodyguard, or gh&lam$ 7 whoae Full number stands at 2,ti0il, 
or two corps of 1,<K)0 apiece, and who are recognisable by their 
gold-brnided tunics anti by the muskets, wrapped np in red cases, 
which they wear slung across their shoulders. A number or the 
liveried harlequins, or royal runners, whom [ have previously 
described, are also in attendance to clear a way, while the less 
ornamental fit*'* wi< h their long switches, keep back the crowd. 
The Shall d^es not allow of any rednndmit zen! on the part of the 
f&rtushr** and in accessible to any one of his subjects who may pi-^sa 
forward to offer him a petition. 


While Heir Apparent and when resident at Tabriz, Nu&r-ed-Dia 
Miras 3 received the usual education of Persian princes. In other 
IeiuiLi*- words, he was taught to read, write, pray, ride and shoot* 
Skmlnnii ^ in K ov,3ril0r9 ^^P of Azerbaijan, though nominally vested 
in the Vali-Ahd, being as a rule exercised by some 
minister of weight and yearn, the heir to the throne has few other 
occupations except those of the harem and the chase. Accordingly * 


1 1 need HUOBiy cipl.-iin that, when Mirs *i 6itca«dti a proper turn*. it d pifl ^ 
Franc 0™G a coBtmctloB cF Ami+nadtA-ftm abdaat of un Anita but ibu 
vhm k precede it means a person in Civil i mpbjmeat or a Jocreliirv. 
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it is not surprising to Seam that the young prince was a fin her at 
ratteen, and tliat the chief reputation lie left at Tabriz was that of 
a greufc hunter. Called to the throne at the ftarlyuge of seventeen, 
jirirl BUTTonoded therefore from youth upwards by die sycophants 
and flatterers who -bum round an Oriental ennm, it is surprising 
that Nssr-ed*Din Shah has turned out so well- Thw happy de- 
Tebpmem lie owes to abilities considembly above the average, and 
tn decided strength of diameter. When he came to the throne he 
only knew the Turkish language* which is spoken in Azerbaijan; 
but he soon learnt both to speak and to write 1 'era Ian well T and 
has since acquired a tolerable familiarity with French and Arabic, 
lie is well versed in the Persian poets and in Oriental works of 
his lory, philosophy* and art. Nor is dir Shall by any means 
destitute of artistic nctmiiptidinivutfi, He con draw well, rind is 
reputed to write passable verses, or, to .adopt the Persian hyperbole, 
+ he can make I lit- nightingale oF the pen It utter about the full¬ 
blown m?rs of t he harem/ He is assured by his courtiers, iw whs 
Inn great-grandfcther Path Alj Shah, that his poetical efinsioiisare 
superior to those of Hafiz/ But he is probably no sedFiblt* a man 
to believa that whatever immortality he may attain to, St will be 
among the lords of song. Well informed, and thoroughly m 
rtmmnl w ith passing events he is full of inquisiiiveness, and bus a 
third, for new inform at km, which he acquires by closely questioning 
those with whom lie comes in contact. Ilk published journal** if 
they can with justice be attributed to his own pen* show decided 
originality, and a vein of native ^hrewdncsH,* A private seciwury 
truncates to him the French newspapers; the * 'Fimas 1 he regards 

* Yet un one cief^ion, Acoariliii# to n well, known Jrtorv, Fmih All fUmh Fourt-il 
an hauert critic In Ids own Poet Laureate. MYfcMG do you think of my iffStf!' 
bjuiI the king. * Mmy I be your aacriticc, I think they are great mbbie!i + ' the 
fnmk rojolndvn * Take ihu donkey to the tables* 1 shout L-d the indignant Sbwh ; 
ned the order W» Ofe*frrtL A UltLer while later the King Fent to r the poet again, 
and out to him tome mere of his own, coinfHJtsitiucB. The pool, without a 
™j ? bepao to walk Atvay. * Where are ym go'mg 1 * cried t he Shah. - K&ek m 
iti€ utabW answered the. ftarlC’* lJiuraaH. it U In ilia credit of the King that 
}H< wa» plw^4 with the repuleo that ho reload'd the pool, and ordered hia 
mottib to be aitiflfed with ffugar^candy aa a marie of Ms estreroo approbation. 

1 In addition in the dhtfitf of hip tours In Europe., which hive been inuia Luted 
into English and Preach »thB Sbob tux pnbltstal dlnriia in the Pfrulin longne. 
v,]lh tlSuatratkinJi. nF hf» I wo journeys lo Meslicd, and of his pilgrimage in 
Kerbeln. Tlio hulk of their content-, no doubt. emanatA from the royal pun. 
WBirii m England, Hlh Majesty wn* hi the habii of dictating hi* diary to the Hoad 
(Thamlh thiifl before retiring to re-1 
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with great respect; lie is well posted in European politic, and the 
personal criticism of the Continental journals is generally reported 
to bis ears. That the freedom of speech which he thereenooimtera ? 
and of which lie baa occasionally found himself the victim, does 
nor quite harmonic with his own Mem of the licence that should 
be accorded to a piv*>. will he evident, when I come to an account 
of the newspapers of Teheran. 

That the Hhali is nob without artistic tastes is shown bv hia 
fondness for music* In the Kovel! Museum is quite a collection 
Twrtt^nna of musica] Ixrxes; und the sound of military airs Is 
°*P ncc< peculiarly agreeable to his ears. To gratify this pro¬ 
pensity, he keeps both a French and an Austrian bandmaster. 
Another respect in which he and his predecessors have so far 
conquered native prejudice as bo rely upon foreign assistance, ia 
in the employment of medical science. Abbas Mtrza was the first 
to set the example by appointing I>i\ Corinick, an Englishman, to 
l>e Kbysician of hk Household. Mohammed Shah, followed, with 
I>r. Lahat, a Frenchman, who on one occasion saved his and 
later with Dr, Cloquet, T)r P Dickson, of the British Legation* 
acquired a great reputation during the present reign ; but the 
persona! physician of the Shah has, for many years, been another 
Frenchman* lh\ Tholozan, whoso name and personality are 
familiar to most visitors to Teheran. Among the more trivial 
hut not uninteresting characterises of the monarch whom we an* 
discussing* there are three, which in this context ore worth v of 
mention* These are the Shah's childlike passion for novel tv T hi* 
incurable love of a joke, tmd hk fondues* for animals, about all nf 
which many grtod stories arc current in the society of the capital 
Just as, in the course of Ins European travels, he picked up a vast 
number of what appeared, to the Eastern mind, to lie wonderful 
cariosities, but which have since been stacked in the various aj^rt- 
meuts of the palace, or put away and forgotten: so in tJie larger- 
sphere of public policy and administration he Is opntiniuilly 
taking up and pushing some new scheme or invention which 
when the caprice lias bn gratified, is neglected or allowed fo 
expire* One week it m gas ; another it is electric light. Now' 
it is a sfatf college; anon, a military hospital To-diiv jfc k a 
Russian uniform ; yesterday it was a German uinn^of-war for the 
Persian Gulf A new army warrant is issued this year; a neiroode 
of law h promised for the next. Nothing comes of any of them 
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brilliant. schemes, and the lumber-roams of the pul pee not 

mom fall of broken mechanism and discarded bric-u-bnvc than nra 
the pigeon-holes of the government bureaux of abortive reform* 
and dead tiascoes. 

More curious. and, in a ^ensevmoro childlike still, is tho Shah's 
well-known partiality fora pun, or still more fora practical joke. 
H PnBn llE His sense of humour is easily operated upon. and does 
hum*™ ]l0 t i^ rr oo the side of refinement. It is recorded that he 
was immensely tickled upon one occasion, when be asked the 
reuaou for the removal of some lumps which bud lighted the 
approach to one of the palaces, and received the reply that it was 
1 puree que le dint (Shah) voit toujours mieux dans tn nnifc. 1 Ho 
in even more plonked, however, when he can victimise Ins ministers 
or courtiers by some successful ruse. Having procured a number 
of skates and bicycles, ho compelled the luckless grandees to 
perform upon these strange instruments in the palace garden, to 
hiti own intense amusement Well known, too. is tlie story of tin* 
collapsible india-rubber boat, which was presented to him by an 
English officer, and in which ho sent a duaeii A.D.CVs and 
cliftinberlhinH out for a row* on the tank in the royal garden* 
Meanwhile, he had secretly ordered the valve to be opened, and 
the txfofc duly collapsed in inid4ake. leaving the richly-dressed 
courtiers hoiriidermg in the water. Nor do the titled members of 
the rovd household by tiny mean a fill sinecure offices, for the Shall 
will sometimes, when out in the country, require them to prepare 
his meal with their own elegant hands. 

Strongest of all these proclivities is the extreme fondness of 
the Shah for animal^ which is pushed to a point that recalls tho 
Fawfor story of Caligula and hie horse. Cats have been the 
miiuLuk especial object of this strange attachment. For one of 
these creatures? w as kept a bnggnge horse, which carried a specially 
const rooted cage with vel vefe-pndd ed w i res. On onoth or occasion, one 
of the royal oats fell asleep on the coat-tails of a courtier, w ho, with 
true diplomacy, flirt off the offending skirt rather tlmn disturb tire 
elt)rubers of the favourite. Another cat had a pension of 400/, a 
year settled upon it in old age. One of the Shall s wives is said 
to have originally commended herself to his fancy by her devotion 
to the feline favourite of the hour. Quito the funniest, however, 
of the anecdotes illustrating this innocent, if uncommon taste, is 
that of the lioness who gave birth to cubs in the royal menagerie 
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at Doslian Tape, The Shah was so Consumed with no sit-tv fop the 
welfare of tha mother that, being detained Ivy the ceremonies of 
the Tnzieh in Teheran, ho had the telegraph wires in the capital 
connected with im improvised bureau opposite the mge of the 
animal, so os to In? in possession of the latest news ; htuJ final It 
cashiered an misympatlicdic clerk who telegraphed, 'The beasts 
are doing well,' on the ground that ! the true beast was not die 
lion, but the man who could call the lion by such a mime.’ 
Almost the same in kind, if superior in degree, is the intense 
fondness which tho Shall has developed in recent years for the 
little hoy, known as the Azlz^es-Snltan, whom he brought with 
him to England, and whom he seldom allows out of his sight at 
Teheran. This child, whose name is Lihulaui Ali Khan, is a 
nephew of the Amio-i-Akdas (Trusted of the Sovereign), one of 
the Shah’s favourite wives. She was only a Kurdish slave, and 
her brother, the father of the child, was a feasant, as hi? appear¬ 
ance mid manner sufficiently indicated when be came over to 
England in the retinue of the Shah. There seems to have been 
no truth in the stories circulated throughout Europe of a super¬ 
stitious origin of the Shah s attachment to this boy, which would 
appear to be no more than one of the peculiar caprices of the TO y a ] 
nature. The child, who is eleven or twelve years of age, is ft 
Field-Marshal, and wear* a huge portrait of the Shall,'set in 
diamonds, round his neck. While in Teheran, 1 saw him driving 
about in a state and style second only to that adopted by the 
sovereign ; and he wus deputed by the latter as u special compli¬ 
ment to make u call upon the British Minister. If the lad ; 6 ttot 
well, the Shah is at once in a had humour, and is incapable of 
attending to affair? of State. 

I nom these anecdotes of personal idiosyncrasies which l have 
relnt*“d. not so ranch because of the interest attached in popular 
The fui cstiniat ion to i he deeds and fancies of sovereigns, aa 
because they illustrate the bent of a chitfoctar wbidi 
could hardly have been moulded in any other surroundings than 
those of an Asiatic tlirunc, I turn to n contemplation ,if Nosr-cd- 
DinSliali in Ins more important capacity as a monarch and a 
Statesman. Here ho poetesses many esceUent business qualities 
and betrays a voraciou, appetite for any mid every alliiir of Stub 
hiring early in the morning, he devotes tho forenoon to audieoc," 
with bis ministers and to matters of State. The smallest detail i 3 
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submitted to him, ond is not decided except upon hi# authority* 
His miiiinters disavow all initiative. and tremble at any executive 
responsibility. Imperious diligent, and fairly just, the Shall is in 
his own person the s-oh- arbiter of Persia's fortunes. All policy 
emanates from him. Ho supervises every department with -v 
curiosity that requires to h? constantly appealed \ and his [it, rent ion 
both to foreign and domestic ] Kiddies is constant, acid unremitting. 
There is a consensu# of opinion in Persia that he is the most 
competent man in the country, ami the l>e#t ruler that it can 
produce. Nor will anyone deny him the possession of patriotism 
nnd of a genuine interest in the welfare of the nation. He i#. 
however, placed in a most unfortunate situation by the rivalry 
of rest Britain and Russia—a question which I slmll discuss 
in a later chapter—while ho i^ further impeded by the intrigue# 
that swarm about the Court and person of the monarch, by a 
tendency natural to humanity, and particularly to a man who 
has passed the middle of life, to let things abide in hi 5 * time, and 
by a sense of powerlttmcB# against The petrified ideas and pre¬ 
judices of an Oriental people. 

Perhaps a special sympathy is due to a sovereign, the exigen¬ 
cies of whose nmk and position render it almost, impossible for 
him to receive the assistance which tried nnd inde- 
-1 ip, i e ■' nf pendent counsellors can afford even to the wearer of a 
flattery grown* Such is the divinity that doth hedge a throne 
in Persia, that not merely does the SI tali never attend at state 
dinner** or eat with bin subject# n\ table, with the exception of 
a single banquet To hi# principal male relatives at Xn Rnz, hat the 
attitude and language employed towards him even by hi# confi¬ 
dential ministers are those of servile obeisance and adulation. 

’ May I In* your sacrifice. Asylum of rho Universe/ is the common 
mode of address adopted even by subjects of the highest rank. 
In bis own surrounding there is no oik* to tell him the truth 
or to give him dispassionate counsel. The foreign ^ MLniateru 
are probably almost the only source from which he learn# facts 
a# thev nre. or receives unvarnished, even if 53iterested. advice. 
With the beat intentions in the world for the undertaking of 
great plans and for ike amelioration of hi# country, he has little or 
no control over lie 1 execution of an enterprise which has once 
passed out of hi# hand# and ha# heroine the sjnurl of corrupt and 
self-seeking officials. Half the money voted with his consent never 
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reaches its destination, but sticks to every intervening pocket with 
which n professional ingenuity can bring it into transient con¬ 
tact ; half the schemes authorised by liim art* never brought any 
nearer bo realisation, the minister or functionary in charge trusting 
to the oblivious caprices of the sovereign to overlook hia dereliction 
of duly. 

Nevertheless, whilst admitting the difficulties with which Nasr- 
I'd-Efin Shah is surrounded, let uh not fail to do full justice both to 
rniriiy cr his character and to his reign* He is unquestionably the 
itiurwaiij best sovereign that has sat upon the throne of Persia 
si nor Kerim Khun Zend in the last century. He is- the first king 
of Isis race, and one of the few longs in Persian history, against 
whom the charge of cruelty aud arbitrary indifference to injustice 
or suffering cannot fairly be brought. It is true that his reign has 
been disfigured by one or two acts of regrettable violence; worst 
among which wiuj the murder of his first Prime Minister. Mirzn Taki 
Khan, the Amir-i-Ni/am—a man who. although of humble origin, 
was endowed with lofty sentiments, and who, in the short space of 
three years (1840-1851), established a reputation for statesmanship 
that constitutes him one of the most remarkable figures of the 
century* The hither-in-law of the Shah, and the first subject in 
the kingdom, be owed to the vindictiveness of court intrigue 
and to the maliciously excited jealousy of his youthful sovereign, 
a disgrace which his enemies were not satisfied until thov had 
fulfilled by the death of their fallen, but still formidable victim. 1 
[f should be said, however, that the Shah was only twenty venra 
of age at the time* that it was Inevitable, under the rirenm- 
antes, that n young ruler without experience should be the 
it^r rumen t of unscrupulous advisers; unr.Hhat he is believed ever 
since to have repented of the act. The terrible acts of cruelfy 
that followed the suppression uf the Babi conspiracy against the 
life of the Shall in 1852, and of the Babi sedition in gem>ral 
throughout the country* come under n different category. 11 For not 

1 For the ndminhfE ration and urnrdor of the Aimr-Mvaftm I may refer etlt 
rradwa to tlin jia^es of Markham, WatMtti* Ladv SjjcD, and Utahin^ 

1 Tt '■» *» dll* ocqaW that Miixa Aj?ha Kiinn* ibfl GfHod Vjjior, m oitf CT 
to dtaribatc the rapOctfbility of poofatment oad to Ivswn th« cb&aces of blood- 
rcvtio^t, conceit ibu ftrttaortlinaiy Idea of mrigrifay the -oroml mnutipN for 
execution to the princi|Lul iuLnkto, gi^mla. nod office of iLo CotUt, m w t U aj 
rcjiroik-nLitlves of tho pdisstly and aurafauit duns. Hip Foreign Sod#™ 
kill6d Qne - lfae H ™ Secretary BUOthiur, tin- Master nf Lbfl Horse a 5bird, athd so on. 
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°nly tlie life of the sovereign been attempted, but the existence 
of tbe dynasty was believed to k at stoke; and it must be 
rememberer! that studied refinements of torture are an immemorial 
tradition of tbe East, 

Tiier® was less excuse for the execution of the soldi era suspected 
of having conspired against rhe life 0 f the Shah, just before his 
second European journey, in 1878. The story is a tragic one, 
illustrating both the abuses ot the Persian administrative system 
and the perils attaching to the irresponsihility of an Oriental 
sovereign, 1 Some soldiers of an Isfahan regiment, who, according 
to the I *-rsian custom, had received no pay Tor three years, and 
bud yet ken ordered to remain tinder urins, seized the opportunity 
of « pilgrimage of the Skh to the shrine of Shah Abdul Arim to 
approach his carriage and present a petition. The Shah was in a 
had humour, and ordered his/erodes to drive back the supplicants. 
An emerge ensued, in which stones were thrown, some of which 
struck the royal equipage. Tlie apprehensions of the Shah were 
further excited hv the nicked asaumuce or one of bis suite that it 
was a Bahi conspiracy against his life. Ho ordered the arrest of 
the soldiers, and, oii Ins return to the palace, ten of their nuinl>*t > 
were strangled without further inquiry, and their bodies dragged 
through the (streets. Tlie remainder were sentenced to haw their 
ears cut off, and to be bastinadoed. A few days later, when start¬ 
ing for Europe, the Khnh rend the petition of the suspected soldiers, 
ami ascertained his fatal mistake. He at once took steps to re¬ 
dress the injustice that had U-en done; but the dUwmetnetd is even 
more Persian in its chnmcSerkics than the earlier incidents of the 
etoiy. The culprits were released, and t heir arrears paid, with a 
small indemnity of five ft-wmiis to each man for his utimerited 
Bufferings. But the offending chamberlain, who had started the 
fals«- cry of a Babi rebellion, was mulcted in n sum of 18,000 
lom<MW, iso that the whole transaction resulted in a. gain to the 
Royal Exchequer of 7,000/. I do not think it would be possible 
in the space of a short paragraph to narrate a more profoundly 
illustrative tale. 

* It i* related among other# by Maw, Carta Serena. llemmt* et Chute, ™ P. rtt. 
t>. 31». ao'5 Hr S. G, Benjamin, Portia and thr Petiau., pp. iyfi_lAi). V.'ith u 
may bo compared (tie inch font of the execution of the Kaiantu* or Mayor of 
TV'ln-nui, mi the minsion of n riot a rising out of a comer in grain a'htch had 
hwn effected by wait- rich speculator in 1SSJ, I: Is related by Uwher, Journey 
fro iw Lcm lcw to Frrtf$H?Ii4 m p. 
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Notwithstanding These cases of cruelty and injnotice, for which 
some palliation may in each case be found, the Shall i? admittedly 
a man of humane disposition. Since his visits to Burma the 
instances of such unlicensed exercise of power inure Ijeen rare, if 
they have not altogether ceftted to exifiL We have onlv to con¬ 
tract his reign with that of his predecesrare, to say that on the 
whole it has embraced the most bloodless forty years in modern 
Persian history. Only a cen to ry ng* >tlie abomina bl e system pro va it ed 

blinding possible aspirants to the throne, of savage mutilations 
and life-long captivities, or wanton &huglif cr and systematic bluori- 
shod- Disgrace was not less sudden than promotion, niid death 
was a frequent concomitant of disgrctee. Hie old fashion which 
mads the kings of Persia the executioners of their subjects, the 
deed of blood being enacted be Tore their very eyes, Ims been 
abandoned. The bastinado has losi somewhat of its consecrated 
ubiquity of infliction. Provincial governors are no longer allmved 
the immunity of wage punishments which made the rule of some 
of the king s uncles and great-uncles bo dreaded although bo super- 
licially successful, Under the Sefavi kings, when t he ladies of tire 
royal harem desired an outing in the country, a h&ruk was ordered 
which meant that every man was to absent himself from the neigl^ 
hourhood of the prescribed route; and we read of poor wretches 
straying by accident on to the road, or caught sleeping in its 
vicinity, bring hewn to death by the guards or eunuchs, &j the 
present reign males are expected to turn to the wall when tins 
royal cortege passes, but the old horrors or the hind have dis¬ 
appeared, Similarly, a labourer, who, pursuing an underground 
knnui found himself in the miffonm of the royal palace, was spared 
by the Shah, although his life would certainly have been forfeited 
in any previous reign. We may attribute this fortunate ameliora¬ 
tion of manners both to file character of the sovereign anti to I he 
immense, though perhaps grudgingly adaiowIedgetL influence or 
foreign opinion, and of the rcjw^ntativosfif foreign Powers at the 
Persian Court* 

It is no mom criterion of I In* strength and also of the Lf.iicrai 
popularity of the Shall, that he is the first Parson numarcii who 
Hii has ventured to leave his dominions and i 0 journey in 
Fn«i|*an foreign and lufitlel lands, not os a conqueror at tlm Lad 
Jfl ° niF " of a[J arm >‘ but 11S a friendly vinitar. if not as a volunteer 
tourist. During the last three centuries for certain no PerSam 
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sovereign could have hazarded such h step, Nadir 83kali, before he 
blurted out fi;<r hull a, kind removed eyery possible competitor for the 
throne. Moreover, lie took lii^ army with him, und the prospect of 
the great A foliar returning at the head of n victorious Lost was 
enough to make tin- blood of any would-be upstart run cold. 
S a h r-ed -Nisi Shah had to eon feud with many obstacles in arranging 
the first uf his Eaitjpesu journeys, of which there have now been 
three, in 1873, 1878, and 188th The project was obHtiiiately 
resisted by I he clergy : givat difficulty was experienced in settling 
the problem of the seraglio, the solitary wife who accompanied His 
Majesty in 1873 being ultimately sent back Irani Moscow; and 
the putting of the government into commission m his absence was 
algo not unattended with liazurc). £r is to the credit of the Shah 
that then,'nml indeed throughout his reign, he has shown a com¬ 
mendable independence of the fanatical element among the 
and nitijht&t’tix of IsIutu. fhough a careful observant of the forms 
and rites of the Mussulman creed, and though reposing u Hii|ser- 
stitious credulity in astrology and divinjLtioi^ lie has uniformly 
averted the superiority of the temporal over the spiritual power, 
and there was probably never a moment in the history of Persia 
when the ecclesiastical ascendency, that is of tlio essence of Islam, 
was ho much hi abeyance as at present, The immense amount of 
money spent by the Shall in the purchase of furniture and 
curiosities in Europe als*' excited a feeling of discontent; and his 
second tour was mujiiestioiuiblv unpopular among Ida subjects. 
Tlint he was able to venture upon a third is a proof of the absolute 
security of his position h hut it is also due to the sentiment which 
lu- bus taki'Ti care to ds thine among Ids subject^ that the princes of 
Christendom vie wirh each other in anxiety to entertain so great a 
potentate and squabble for the honour of his alliance. 

Finally, 1 will apply the double teat of n. comparison, firstly t of 
the general state of the country during the Shahs reign with it* state 
CtiiujHtri- under hi* predecessors; and, secondly* of Its condition now 
Mm witii vn%h hi h. condition at his accession tbit v-three veum ago. 

jtamfmii a _ * a ° 

™ijp* The record of previous reigns is one of internal warfare, 
yearly renewed against insurgent tribes or recalcitrant chieftains, 
of tribute refused, of brigandage numpaiiT and unpunished, of 
ambitious nobles struggling with Gaeh other for the ascendency, of 
the envoi authority frequently insulted and sumeiimes wholly ignored. 
Such h not the picture which is presented by the Persia of to-day. 
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Its condition is lind enough viewed From flu* standpoint of public 
workff. education, or mtoniol development. But life and property 
nrc fairly Beciine, brigindage isaci'imdy known, robbery anrl violence 
(at imy rab' upon Europeans) ore rarely attempted; revenue i* 
exacted even from the nomad and monntninoos tribes; the provincial 
Governors are thoroughly under control anti quake at the vibrations 
of the telegraph wire from Teheran ; the* Shah it* aupn'tite from thf 
Caspian to the Gulf, and from the Kurdish mountain* to Seistau< 
and there is not :i single man in the kingdom who dnre venture 
either bis voice or Ills position against the sovereign, } I it herto. again, 
rlie iltatb of the monarch lias almost in variably been the signal for 
a general outbreak | rival candidates lor the throne have appeared ili 
anus; awl there lias been a horrid interval of anarchy and turbulence 
until the superior genius or resources of one competitor have enabled 
liiin to win the day. When Fatli AH Shall died in 183 d, there ware 
two claimants of the throne in the Geld in addition to the rightful heir, 
Mohammed Shah; and it wan only owing to rhe inexhaustible energy 
and influence of Sir -John CnnipbelI,then British Minister,and to the 
assists nee «f the British officers in command of the Ptimaa troops, 
that he was able so soon to establish Ids legitimate claim, Simi¬ 
larly, when Mohammed Shah died in ISIS rabellioiLs broke out 
in Ivhorasan, Kerman, \ esd, nnd Isfahan, and it wasmainlv to the 
joint co-operath.n of the British and Russian Ministers that X Jiar - 
wl-niu whs indebted f.<r his speedy recognition. Such has been 
the experience of the Inst two accessions to the crown. If the 
present Shall were to die to-morrow tLere might la* isolated acts 
pf Lawlessness or violence. but I do not end it the likelihood of „ w 
gen<rrii,| insurrection; I foresee no waning ram petition for the 
throne: and I b. lieve that the Heir Apjarent would succeed with- 
imt firing a musket or sherhling a drop of bleed. 

Secondly, if we Into the period covered by (lie present reitm 
and contrast the state of I'ersia at the beginning ant] end of this 
Compel- epoch, we shall note a marked advance in many of the 

f 8 ™" 6 * of culture, comfort, and Wuritv 

s;“'' r “?><*:“ (>er si«t »^n, ]ei i ,b* 

the Following sentences ware penned hv the trrear^t 
living authority on the Persian question :— 

In every quarter therein abundant cause for anxiety, and few verv 

f™*’ { * m t ^ MJ T ,in " - ' . K,p "' ®* '"™y *** been dmi.u-d If 2 

fast ducat, and we ree little .-W „f ils |*i ng repleaded The 
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-suftiiLimug op motiw power of the Got tmmmi no longer *>xkia r nor 
can it be renewed The; general condition of the province* is Imnlly 

irnfavtiorabk tu the consolidation of the young manure] i & power 
than ail empty treasury and impotent and divided council h. In no 
quarter ifi their any feeling of confidence its the .stfthHity of the Govern- 
menu A dosneNtic L-rinig may Ins mmrini'iit, and cannot be very far 
disbud * 1 

Nevertheless, the subsequent period has not ratified these 
gloomy vaticinations, There in a balance la the Royal Ex- 
chequei\ regrettable though it be that it should swell by idle 
increment Instead of being devoted to the service of tln + people. 
The Government is secure, strung, and respected. The provinces, 
ns 3 have shewn. are in thorough subordination. No mem lair 
of the Koval Family has ventured to dispute the supremacy of 
the Bhah. Sinmltmously there has Ek^en el considerable. even 
if inadequate, expansion of commerce. The tdegmpb wire has 
been stretched between all the principal towns; regular p«ts 
have been inaugurated • newspapers of an official diameter an* 
published in the capital; a miniature railway*whichmuy perhaps 
become the nucleus of a great undertaking, has been built ■ gm 
la manufactured at Teheran. The critic of the preseat finds plenty 
that is backward and a good deal that is deplorable in tie mu- 
ditioii of the country. Of these abuses l shall presently speak. 
Hut the historian, contrasting the Persia of the two |ieri<xts, wi\] 
record an advance, small as. measured by European ideas, but by 
no means contemptible according to the stnmhirds of the East. 

Itefore I quit the subject mF the Shah and hLs jK-reoiKilit)’, I 
Tiiav isriefly recapitulate the incidents of an interview with which 
1 was honoured in the Palace at Teheran, The Shah, to whom I 
had been previously introduced in England, received me in the 

loom in which stands the so-called Peacock Throne* 
wUbdir There was no other article of furniture in the chamber, 
SMt and the King was standing alone in the middle. He wore 
black trousers and a block coat, edged with astrakhan s thick with 
gold cording m front, and equipped with voltnni&otiti skirts. Upon 
the face of bis kofoh* or sheepskin hut, was a small Lion and Sun in 
diamonds, n recent commission from a Parisian jeweller* Vi hereas 
in England he bad employed French, which however he is shy in 
using in conversation t be now spoke in l^ndun, through an inter- 

i Sir H. ItawimitiB, £b$I**d mvt latino, in t&r En If* p. 76. 
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]ureter. He looked extraordinarily hale and well, and was in 

t-lie best of tempera. Hearing that ( had entered ferula PJ Vf. 
Ashkabad and Kachan, his curiosity ivus at once excited, mid lor 
ten mi mites t sustained a cross-examination conducted in short, 
jerky sentences, which fairly elicited from me nil that I knew 
alwut the position of the Kussians, the road that they had made, 
and the unfinished works on the Persian side of the frontier. 
1 What was Ashkabad like? How many streets, house#, inhabi¬ 
tant#, barracks, soldiers, did it contain ? What of the water- 
supply?' Mext about the Kucknn road: Was the Itussinu ac¬ 
tion finished ? Was it well engineered ? How many man were 
at work on the Persian section? How broad was it?' Were the 
gradients easy and the work good?' It was fortunate that I had 
made n special study of this question while passing over the rood 
and WUH Therefore abb- to give Hi* Majesty a more iravarnislwd 
uccuunt than he probably receives from bis own officers. 

The domestic life of (he Khali is hlirouded in iii e mvaJwy 
common to Mussulman countries. Xo glimpse of tin- Harem is 
by males, either Persian or European, witli the 
1 L ja ’ exception of doctor* of both nationalities) ^v,.. w | lht niny 
“* derived from the passage or a closed titter with rilken curtains 
orV mt ancient coach containing nndistinguisbable musses ,>f 
drapery. European ladies have, however, frequently been admitted 
to the royal and its features and occupants ate tolerably 

well know,,. The actual number of the Shah’s wives and concu¬ 
bines cannot uccumiely be determined, but, is believed to be about 
sixty. Tiiis is exclusive of those who have di.nl, been - nr aWBV 
or otherwise parted with. All these ladies live in the pal,** unf J 

mo f . of ^ establishments, with equipage. sn-rvnnts 

and jewels ot their own, and at. allowance varying from 2001. to 
-mwf year, which is often doubled in value by the present* 
which beauty or complaisance know* how to extract from an 
iixonous lortl. fhe Shah is reported to be a kind master iu hie 
huren. for on so extended a scale of matrimony it is freely 

Ev fl ! l j " J Tr " K* latureof a good husband 

5 Es . oniri ***** Mohammedan is allowed four regular 

f W T "*'*'• nnd “ - concubines as mS or 

hefn ^ I 7 rm,f l hT *r onl ? <* the Shah's wives belon- to 
the foramr category- 'I wo of tliem were Ids cousins, burl, p&J£ 

of royal Wood. The alder of tbe two. known as the sCSTT 
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Suita neh (l i lory of the Empire}, lathe mother of the Heir Apparent 
ond consequmtljr tJua first lady of the harm. In Oriental and 
Mussubnoti countries It is absurd bo spank of any individual wife 
os queen* The tliircl alvfi jiuit the favourite wife of the Stmts, is 
known as the Anh^cd-Dowfeh {i -otnp&ninn of the King). She was 
original]y a tigkth* being a miller* daughter, nf the Shim ran 
district, who lifted her veil to the Shall while out riding, and so 
fascinated the monarch that she was removed nest day to the 
rmal Imrem. She hag bad no children, but ber influence over 
the Shah hits procured her elevation to the rank of a lawful wife 
and of first favourite, and bas secured lucrative positions at court 
for all h^r relations. European Indies have on severed occasions 
I wvii courteously received by her, arid a description of one of these 
visits iw contained in the page* of Madame Carla Serena, She 
was the wife who was chosen to accompany the Shall rui his first 
European journey, bnt who was sent back in liigb dudgeon from 
Moscow, In earlier life the Shall umdi j another girl of humble 
origin an uMi she having given birtli to a son wbotn he named 
Yab-AhtL But mother and child both died. 

Among the *ighehs f all of whom bear high-f unding titles 
of very similar import* I need only mention the Ifikt-ed-Dowleh 
(Chastity of the Kingdom)* who is the mother of the Zd-es^Snlban* 
eldest surviving sou T but not the heir, of the Shah, I owe on 
apology to His Royal Highness for having described his mother in 
ii letter to the * Times/ which the prince saw, and nt wldeh he was 
very Various, m *a poor village girl—u carpenters daughter* who 
accidentally attracted the notice and won the affection* of the 
Shah,' Of ibis parentage I had been informed on high authority* 
and It. was* moreover* confirmed by Dr, Wills* who Ihvil fourteen 
years in Persia, and was ou intimate terms with lhe Zil-es-Sultan, 
and who, in his books T described the princes mother, no doubt 
, confusing her with the Auia-cMl-Dowleh, as ~*u poor Kurdish 
girl-—the daughter of a ml Her, who caught the Shahs eve while 
washing clothes at the broukside^ 1 1 hasten to make the re¬ 

paration that is due—even m this distance of time— by informing 
English readers that the mother of the prince was the daughter* 
neither of a carpenter nor a miller, but of Musi Reza Beg. who 
was t}hofot(K i.e- mounted attendant or outrider* of Bulinum Mirza, 
son of Abbas Mirza. and uncle of the Sliaii. Next among the 
1 Vide Land if r&e Lrm and the p. ; nnd iVrfiti m it U m p. S&, 
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mheht must be counted the llanirees-fcultoiieh (Gttmdeur of 
the Empire), daughter of the late, and sisu-r of the present, Chief 
Architect of Teheran, who is the mother of the Saih-ea-Sultaneh. 
third son of the .Shah, of whom 1 shrill speak presently. The onlv 
other ttiijiieh win. merits attention in this place is the Amin-i- 
Ablis- (Trusted of the Sovereign), a Kurdish slave, who bus 
acquir'd the confidence of the Shah hv her business cujincity urtd 
honesty, and who i* the mint of the little hoy favourite already 
alluded to. She originally owed her position to having been the 
devoted attendant of the Shah’s favourite cat. which I have before 
mentioned. In the pusi year (18fl0) the Shah sent her to Vienna 
to submit to an ration for cataract which, nuforttinjitely, was 
not successful. Deeper into the secrets of the serngHu, or into a 
further enumeration of Stars, Sans, Lights, and Glories of riu- 
Empire, it is unnecessary to advance. Regarding the indoor 
costume of these ladies, 1 can, or course, only speak from hearsay. 
But it is well known that, while in the days of Fath Ali Shah the 
Indies of high rank wore silk or muslin shifts, loose velvet paufea- 
loons, and an eiukoideivd vest, the reigning Sovereign has intro¬ 
duced a more liberal fashion of tmkif-. The upper | J[lrt 0 f ,| l0 
dress consists of a chemise under a short jacket ; below which 
an? worn very short, and very much pnfled-oufc petticoats, 1 In 
their excursion* abroad the ladies of the Harem, as I have before 
said, an as closely veiled u* are Mohammedan women j n p, herfll 
atid more closely veiled than the favourites of the Hermrii- at 
Cou^t4uitiiio|>le. 

Neither in the number of his wives nor ia the extent of his 
progeny, can the Shah, although undeniably a family man he 
The Kijurn <* m V > ** "’ ith ^ great-grand fm her,' Fafch Ali Sind, ' To 
tbe °P 1ino11 univ '-^‘ l! -v held of the domestic amidtiea 
of that monarch must, I imagine, be attributed ,hv 
divergent estimates that are to Le found, in works about Persia „r 
the number of his concubines and children. Colonel Dronrflte in 
1S13, credits him with 700 wives, 64 sons, nml m dairehtere 
Colonel Stuart, who was in Persia in the year after Path VIE 1 * 
death, gives him 1,000 wives and 105 children. Lady Sheil in 

Imng i» tl* turn- of |,i, d« h . 

' ri-W M„. Iti.h.p '1 Jaurntfi i„ /V.«, vol [ „ 
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ulsn mimes the 5,0011 descendants, hut n$ existing nt. nn epoch 
fifty years later (which lias m air of greater probability) ; she 
reduces the wives to 700, hut increases the children to 6U0. 
Rnwlmsoii represents 3 t 0QG direct descendants as existing at the 
time of his dentin The two historians of modem 3 Vrwin likewise 
tiu] to agree ; for while Watson mentitms 15G children. Mnrkhain 
allows for wives, 1 -j 0 sons, and 2 jM daughters. The estimate 
which appears in the Nasc’kh-et-Tai'arikh. n great modem Persian 
historical work, fixes the number of Fath All's wives aa over 
1 and of Ids offspring us 2ftU. 1 Ml of whom survived their 
father 1 Hence the familiar Persian proverb 1 Camels, tieofi, and 
\m Tices exist everywhere/ The talent ot paternity was by no means 
exhausted in the next generation, for several of Path All’s sous 
could boast of 40 or oO male offspring ; and one of their number— 
Sheikli Alt Mir/a—used to ride abroad with n bodyguard of do of 
his own stiiis. No royal family has ever afforded a more exemplary 
illustration of the Scriptural assurance* * Instead of thy fathers thou 
shalt have (A. V, sludl be thy) children, whom thou nwyrat make 
princes in all lands/' 1 for there was scarcely a gorcrnorahip or a 
post of emolument in Persia thin was not filled by one of this 
beehive of princelings; and to tins thy the myriad brood of 
Shalwtd<'fut } or descendants of a king, is n perfect cum to the 
country, although many of those luckless scions of royalty, who 
cousumo a large portion of the revenue in annual allowances and 
pensions, now occupy very inferior positions as telegraph clerkn, 
'i*civhirie>, Ac, Fraser drew it vivid picture of the misery entailed 
njvm the country fifty years ago by rlit- 4 race of royal drones/ who 
filled the governing posts not merely of every province, but of 
every Mwk or district, city, and town: each of whom kept tip a 
court, and A huge luufent, anti who fgeyed upon the country like n 
swarm of Ibcusta, 3 

In contrast to these surprising totals, it is with an air of relief 
that we learn that the reigning Shah lias only had a family of 
about W children, of wlmm half ore still living, via,* !'■ sons, and 

1 Voce of tb™ Ogart* can be OMBpardl with those nf Auffcwtae the Mrcinjj, 
of Sasony and Ki n\r of Poland, turbo toft a child for ««sy day in tbe 
year Either of tb*w montariu aright wall have -imken In e Hi- Ina^jti^ of ear 
mvn rharto* tL t who* when addressed by on rfflttivr fCMrtiiT J«n rTio Father of hi. 
People, replied* * VYetb iay of a s^nsJdemble proportion of them ! r 

z pMtlm xlv lfi- Comiswv wluit h *oid rtf HdiObOOiti In 2 C’hren. JtL 23, 

1 A Wiitsr'i Jovntry* voL I, p. 40fi, 
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1 - daughters. Hi* fli] i >at. son was born forty-four years ugo. Ms 
yonug^t d mng the present year, Of his grownup dnnghtws 

as? Ssac S r E" r ut r hcra ' obti «t-*™’ 

: 1 l,r1 ^’ Cba5tJ ^> Splendour, find Diadem of tha 
Kingdom or Empire, one is nmmnl to the Chief Priest of Tehemn 

T" ll '^ n,OU9 of annexing the wdenUatical mtetost-aod 

tlu* rest are wedded to princes, or eminent subjects. Jt [ ftwit | Uj0 

bpcj ifti delimit thnt one ol the latter receives ihe intimation that. 

f *' hili 'T n seIe 2 etl Si * » of the sovereign ; for ^houri 

it niny bring offie.nl promotion for himself, the distinction ,L 
itn wives a large ready-money present, followed by recurrent do.li 
t.o.. s to Il.s royal fether-in-bw j it entails a great- outlay i„ k,vr>- 
mg up the roqmrit* state for a Prince of the JJfojd; ,td b 
depm-es the avenrod husband of the liberty of taking a iy“Lr 

Sr a ^ ^^ **' U 2 S 

Under the Se Jyi J^gb there existed no rule determining rk Q 
succession to the Pom,an crown. During f miJl t]l , pnictk / t ^ 

^ ani ? dg tbe Alussnlnaia, e.g, {„ tfi , Cl>]1 « 

tt. ^ 1 tte rf * *»- surviving' 

*' il5 J uraiim filler selected which of k^ 

pleased md often did uot declare Ms choice (ill hi* deathW^Thl 

hajars have tesutned what is an untpmt Tartar or Turkish ,'J 

by instituting the IHood-Royal tpudiftaitiou. and Josdv ' 

tin-rank of the mother. Mohammed Bassin Khan rha *5^? 

Agha Mohammed and grandfather of path 4li ^] >a |, i"^ ° 

*• Turkomans, refos. d to wed the dm. 11 
Of their Chiefs, on the ™ d that I' 1 of oae 

exalted rank to give birth to n line of possible 

Abbas Mir. was not the <U 

preferred above Mohammed .111 i,: rt , , 1but Was 

lio „« the tea „r . K.j.t print®, !, U ST'' J”* 1 '”’ >«■"» 

tl “‘ P"»"t tiled I. deputed I™,' ,h;, eu'“f J "' M * 
b-Th the priil- ..f irregpooaibilitv f t , S^cd 

d,i “. " r *» ««■ M died), the £ rf, *f 

*h.Q wns of Ini mbit- birth (>„/' , ^octnte 

* -n“ ,! » o,t,, " 

l iving son, the /iW^tjUuu wu< j m ' J13 eIdeyt 

ef the Utter Uv three , he ^ J-# 
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Uaa named Vali-Ahd, fmd is now Heir Apparent to the Persian 
throne- 

Muzafler-ed-Dm (Victorious of the Fnifh) is the name of this 
prince, who was bom in I 853, and who ha? now been Valii-Ahd 
fllirin S tl®ee elder brother in the title) for 

vj^Ah.1 1 " t * ,irt - W * ,n?l?1 J ears ' tn accordance with another fixed, 
btit most impolitic, tradition of the Kijnr dynasty, tin* 
Vtili-Alid is appoint'd Governoi^Genetal of the north-western 
province or Azerbaijan, with liis capital imd palace nr Tabriz, 
ife cannot leave this province without the sanction of the Shah; 
and. immured there, lie remains in total ignorance of the politics 
and statecraft of Teheran, "f the ministers whom he may have to 
depend upon, the system which he may have to dispense, the 
people whom he may have to rule. lie does not ordinarily even 
administer the province of which he is the nominal governor, but 
is a mere puppet in the hands of some trusted servant of the 
State. If is as though the Prince oF Wales were compelled 
habitually to reside at Cardiff or Carnarvon and wen? never 
allowed tn quit the borders of the Principality. Way, it is worse; 
for Tabriz, which is the second city in the kingdom, cannot fairly 
be compared to a small provincial town; and a better simile would 
he that of an English Heir Apparent who, aw heir of the Duchy of 
Jjincaster, was compelled to hold his contt at Liverpool, but "was 
precluded from bearing any part in the admin is trot ion of that 
great county or city. Placed, moreover, in the province which is 
nearest to the Russian frontier, and is overshadowed by Russian 
influence, the Vali-Ahd is apt to contract prepossess Eon? or 
apprehension 9 which it is difficult to throw off, and which may affect 
his entire subsequent reign. The Shah 1ms three times been to 
Rurojje himself, but, unfortunately, has never so for permitted 
his sou to stir outride of Persia. The consequence is that but 
little Is known of the character and capacities of the latter, which 
have been variously represented os those of a polished and well- 
informed gentleman and of a weak and harmless nonentity. 

Dr. Wills, has. I think, In his writings done a great injustice 
tiin cim- if the Vnll-Ahd, whom, in passages tn which, without 
nclrt quoting. J may refer my readers, he has described as 
physically weak and mentally Imbecile, and ns an impracticable 
and obstinate bigot. 1 

■ fn tie Land, fie., p- 3fi«: Penl* if *>.p i >6. other IkwIl* about Prrvia 
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1 Li ; ve tfl k e ., to procure the best inlbnmt- 

tion on the subject) that this i. a most unfair accot.nl of th, prr- 

wmahty of the future king of Persia. Sr, far from being either 
« » Art or an ^beetle, he is a man of gmsi intelligence and 
considerable instruction, being well read in hintoir, profeatan* m 
interest ,n botany, at id being withal of an amiable and m.aamidu- 

t^T T . Chargt 0f big ° tr - v 'PI*" 6 ** We arise,, fmi “ 

111 e Ucfc that be pays marked respect to the tnttltal,#, and th.it he 

* Im> “ ore of less under the influence of the Sheikhi 

Which may be described as a fanatical w .« i 

r:rr— ' tt *''** *****- «* ™ 

than .enooB orthodoxy, as intrusted with the free-thinfcW tl 
° f hia brother, is fur from jiving fl fear of « ivB " 
regions persecution in the future. If the prince i, , . , F , r 
weak character and easily led^lthough such a lack of indiviSj^ 
l T^,. ' «thar 4 —it .* largely owing to the inexcusable posit.™ 

;f a "^r tl0n m Vhkh lie ’ “ '* **"Tt fort, vear,^ 1? 

he second pelage the kiagdam, and the ,J r Z' 

ftSrjaitesass ° f "* f " b " ; 

.»" T > - -££ 

* ^Wsrarirc 

lu, T£ - contiiiawl similarly .,„ felt loin* paW,. of t , v ,, 

sssaffisr - ~ !u 

MolmmnieJ K. ri.u nf Kcrm “. Nj,j[ 

Blaikh Ahmed AH the doctrinal pini 5 SL%^ l>r 

tlie follow vre Of tin* P;ib ,t h 4 the pi.itls u f t|,„ <i, llr i ^ fI t 06cat »*'l between 

">■“ H *»—* ■ 4E?S£l£E2^?.by 

nl!r ^,1 many admire*, inolodln* Fn.j, All Ch i ? **"* * i,h ^4tS4j|| h 

In* nim spiritual communion «-ith rKr ii j htOBCwtIans,belief ill 

n* *■« Browne. JtaSWE ^StTSLSif * «■ 

rhcVSci^^ 2ST5S? It’nhir f,,r ^ by 

tood *c .he brim, the * ** of i 

tempoarily deprived of hicgovcn.chip, tfb5TJl i !!!i a “‘ ,J " wn 

StmlA uncfes.tui sulopl In tb« pmper ltse uf ’T f'l 0pW i one of the 
the eiccmtiontr’d knife, rite Amii--I v^ n , . b t3fUldl> * tllc bovutzlng: 

Trii-AMlmiocwoc.onm^.^’^ Iltt ^ (I ^X 
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variously quoted to me as 40,000. GQ,o00. nod 72.000 fwmr, the 
lowest estimate being'equivalent ro 11,-lOOL, the. liighvat to .2(1,5001,; 
whichever it Le, it in notorimudv Inadequate for the becoming 
imiinteunnce of royal state, a great retinue, and n large lmrem” 
and the prince has continually found him self iu the igimminious 
position oi being indebted to his own I’rime Minister for the menus 
of defraying hiV expenses. From the Anur-i-Nizani he received 
an mimud contribution toward* this object of 10,000 ton,on*. 
Owing to liis long residence in Azerbaijan, and to the close 
proximity of that province to Russian territory, he has frequently 
'»"» credited with strong lliisaophik proclivities. There does not 
appear, however, to be any more ground for this than for the other 
damaging insinuations against his character; the I'rince seeing so 
little of iiiiv Luropeaits that it is imjiosifible to ascertain bis real 
syiiipat.files. I he Am ir-i-Xizaiti was reputed to lie a strong 
fiimsuphile, and in consequence to liave encouraged the bolfef 
that his feelings were shared by his royal master. In the lock of 
ony more serious occupation, rite latter 1ms devoted himself greatly 
to sport and shooting, being, like all the Kajore, n fine performer 
both with a rifle and a shot-gun'; and being further devoted to 
artillery exercise, at which he is something more than an amateur, 
lunkiug excellent practice with f]|.- Austrian Urfuitins guns in 
the arsenal at Tabriz. In appearance, us the accompany big photo¬ 
graph w ill show, lie is of middle stature, and of handsome, but 
careworn expression. He is the father of a large faintly, having 
more than twelve children living, several of whom are already 
married. His first wife-—the daughter or Jlirzn Taki Khan, the 
great minister of whom I have spoken, and consequently his first 
cousin, her mother being the Stub's sister—he parted with, owing, 
it is said, to circumstances arising out of her father's assassination. 
One of her sisters was married to his elder brother, the Zil-es- 
Kniton, but died many years ago. Such is the inf .mintion that 1 
have been able to gather about the next king of Persia. He Is 
emphatically wliat would, iu sporting parlance, he termed *n dark 
horse,’ It is quite possible, however, that upon his succession to 
the throne, this unknown quantity may turn out somewhat of a 
surprise. The recent eclipse of his elder brother has added to hi* 
prestige and chances, which, approved by the reigning monarch, 
recognised by foreign Powers, and accepted by the country, nmv 
now bo looked upon, humanly speaking, as absolutely secure. 
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I now turn to tin* 1-f-known of flu? Shah, Sultan Mas ml 
MlhvJ (Trims* bVikitnui). mriiv commonly known by iln- title, of 
Ti .f zi] <**- the Kil-es-Ridinu, nr Shadow of th>* King—a misnomer 
salian i n this map, seeing that he is very nearly double his 
father's size. Three years older than the Crown Prince, lifting 
been bom in 1850. he is yet disqualified from the ,’tim-ssinn to 
the tliiouo by reason of his plebeian origin cm the mate rnal pith-, 
or which I have previously spoken . Though not destined to rnlo 
as Hiwpreign, ihis princi- him, Fnun youth upwards. been allowed to 
up* the part, an l! to wield the functions, of sovereignty with a 
i freedom that could not fail to enconnigo extravagant pretensions, 
ami that ultimately led to his Hmvftfii II. it n vety early age he 
was made Governor of Isfahan, Lind afterwards of Shiraz/ Af the 
S‘«ire passed by. he grow in favour and authority. His stem and 
«»«g® which effectually repressed disorder and brigandage 
in the provinces under Ins control, and the punctuality of his 
remittances of revenue to Teheran, caused him io be regarded 
with peculiar gratifieatinn at ('ouVt. Province utter province was 
addpil to his dominions, until Kars. Mahan, Kurdistan. Lurifitan, 
Arabistatt,' and Yc*d Hers nil subject to his sway.' lr was enten¬ 
te* 1 that, prior to his fall. 250,000 square miles, or two-fifths of 
i ln> vihule .’t i ersia, V'*re lieiiehtli bis rule. Su'niiltaneon.’Ayn he 
collected and controlled n great army at Isfahan, for which he 
adopted Prussian uniforms and j.nelaUut>‘be Ju*l taste— a dress in 
which in* was veiy fond of being photographed himself, hi full 
genendV imifonn. In 188l> the romps under hi» command 
amounted (1 give the actual, not the nominal, figures) to tweutv- 
v four regiments of infantry, containing 15,800 men, with fi.OOn 
brewh-loadlng rifle*. 10 butteries of artillery, and 8 regiments 0 f 
irregular Cavalry, or a total or nearly 21*,000 men and 7,U0fl 
horses, Residing, os lioternor, at Isfahan, ho was constantly* in- 
tv mewed by htiglish travellers, to whom In- invariably profits^*,] 
the most liberal and Anglophile sentiments. Tile severity of his 
arlndulstmtion, by which the turbulent tribesmen 0 f the 'wwfeni 
I in winces were -kept in !uir order. ami Ida manly bearing created 
-- wi.fchjH.*w^:; W v .tee #,* tnint in |gL w .„ 

Cuff*i|ah UMl.fcboiMr. J-.tou'te. Iwk. L* folia c. Fir>, Ywd. AaOau, I un / 

Kumismn, fcn.^Nitovva.J. K-amih, .Ifeiujtoi. Udalad' 

kfimi. Thciar n^dpnr in iLt- sami- rimr #-,**»«!*.„ ,1 

lf„ tecnfaig to the ihea nil* aTMMnm £ et*,***'fi> &93& fi E T, 

ioain, or a rulal of «*20<W. ™ 73l80W hi 
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Bakhtiaris in 1882, 1 The astonishment* therefore, was not [front 
when, in February 1888*. the prince, being mi a visit to the capital* 
w deprived of all his govtworsMpe, except that of Mahan, and 
denuded of all but n fragment of the fine army un which he had 
w> triumphantly relied. Acquiescing in his disgrace. Jm has since 
led a more humble and contracted existence* and is generally re¬ 
cognised m having, at least for the time being, kiet all chain cos of 
future eminence or proinotimi, He has lately begun to exhibit a 
elos.Hr personal interest in the details of his government in Isfahan, 
where he acts us his own Vidor, and sits daily In one of the 
cabinets opening out of thn Ohehel Sit no, to receive ici aadierice 
an) who limy choose to come. The Zil was kind enough to accord 
me an interview at Teheran ; and in the above remarks 1 must be 
understood to jwiss no personal sentence, but merely to reflect* with 
m much accuracy as l cun, the verdict of the well-informed. 

The palace of the Prince is one of the finest in Teheran „ having 
an imposing fumade relieved ?rith stucco work, and bread Large 
Interview ^kdowB. At the door was standing a carriage richly 
with ihe adorned with gilt armorial bearings and drawn by four 
horses. Mounting a staircase* and passing through 
[several rooms decorated with a comic mixture of the European 
and Oriental, 1 entered a long passage car corridor, one side of 
which consisted entirely of windows Jilted with geraniums, while 
the opposite wall was covered with pictures, chiefly replica 
photographs and portraits of the Zil, iltustrarions from Russian 
newspapers of Russian Emperors, general*, and battle scenes, 
interspersed with innumerable coloured prints of sparsely altired 
and languishing houris. The Zil was standing in the middle, 
attired in a loose frock coat or pelisse of Persian cashmere material, 
drab doth trousers, and patent-leather boots. He took Ins seat 
on an iron bedstead— a ctilminat in g example of the bizarre ffcr- 
iiiture of a Persian palace-—which supported a brocaded mattress, 
and in front of which were placed chairs. During the interview, 

1 For tbb irsiffMiy rirff W3Hm Jn th/ Land, .Jy\ H \ #83 ; *u ,. r U t p, UK!, 

Thr victim Hm*dn KulE El mu tbc Ilkhftnt or Chieftain of the Bakhtin fi 
tribts. a man of eahgbtflucd diwwfcfir* n valorous amd twmrflcenl ruler, md ft loyal 
subject. He wns Invited to Isfalsem, where it- wa<a given ow ihat he dietl nf 
apoplexy. It imnuplrod chat, baying refused tn > drink n cop of 

poisoned coffee, he wan etiaEgl«i For farther mention of this great chiefs and 
for the Mfe rtnnflLe policy p Broad hy the PeMlUi GOl^mmgtlt towards Llln 
Bakhimn tribes and their niters, ride fol IL csp. vxiv. 
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an impn^siun of resoluteness and strength; ami it mis erroneously 
inferred that tlie prince thus gifted and smiled upon would, ulti¬ 
mately both deserve the throne and win it. 

These impressions have nowhere found a more emphatic 
spokesman than in Di\ Wills, who has already been proved to have 
Falbchm cast as erroneous a horoscope for the Zil-efr-Sultim as t I 
predicts helu-vo T he will also be proved in the Put a re to have done 
fur the Vali-Ahd, This is what he says in his two works before 
quoted:— 

I suppose the time will come when His Royal Highness will make 
an effort for the throne, probably on the present thrill's death. fc will 
l>e .‘i lucky day for Herein if hfe succeeds, jls hf is clever, tolerant, and 
;l good governor. His personal popularity Is very and bis luck 

us a governor proverbial. He bus a dislike to deeds of b|t*xl f hut. is a 
revere governor. 1 

And later :— 

There is no shitdow^ of a doubt that the Phi will ultimately become 
Shull. He is cl vigorous and fortunate governor^ and h in popularity is 
Imn&ufc* 

I do not know whether, as a statement of facts or as ll pre¬ 
diction of the future, these paragraphs are the more to be mis¬ 
trusted. The Zil-ea-Snltan was undoubtedly a ruler of vigour 
mid determination. Hu held the reins in hm own band, and with 
a tight grip. Hating and despising the Mussulman clergy, bi- 
Iren ted them with refreshing contempt. Never were the nomad 
tribesmen of the south-west provinces in a state of such acceptable 
subordination. But these merits, which wore undeniable, and 
which are aiich as an Oriental respects, were compensated bv faults 
of character mid administration that in early days, when be 
was Governor at Shiraz, caused a ]*opnlar outbreak Which com¬ 
pelled him to fly, and in liter times, at the very zenith of hia 
power, were secretly preparing Iris downfall. Continued acts of 
violence and extortion on the part of officiate to whose licence he 
appeared indifferent inflamed the public mind against his govern¬ 
ment. Several lamentable tragedies occurred during hia adminis- 
tmtion—such, for instance, as the execution of the two Babi 
merchants in 1878 a ami the a&sa$rination of the flkhaui of the 

* r* thr Lund r/ £um tiwi fla Sn f p. S6l^ 

* Frrtte at it U t p. 176 I FWf p. J500. 
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ft you a pei on of the Shah tame in, a nice little boy of fight year* 
! of age. With a pink velvet coat and an immense diamond hackle. 

Hirt oliler brother apjieoretl ro lie very fond of him, find caressed 
the lad us he talked. 

I he Shadow oi the King is short of Etatnnj, u rt ns ual ly carpulent 
for his years, ami is u chronic sufferer from gout. A defect in one 
Hi* up. j ot his eyes detracts from the smart appearance that he 
hilft commonly been made to present in photographs; 
rt*r^tian and his features wear an espreHsii.n of mingled htuthomk 
imd fist nteness. Upon the present occasion he looked pallid uud far 
fnvrn well. He bilked a great deal in Persian, with a very rapid 
tlitw of language and constant laughter. Beginning with the 
stereotyped coil versa mal overture that lie always had been and 
would lx* the friend of England, which was the centre of civilisa¬ 
tion and to whose interests lie line] devoted his life, he went on to 
say that he thought Lord Salisbury's Government the best in the 
world, and hoped it would remain in office for ever, On the other 
hand, he considered Lordj ihwdolph Churchill not too loyal, and 
ntth-T troublesome. I iL-kcd him what they would do with him 
in tanfljji, He replied, with some discretion, that it course of office 
might be expected to have a steadying effect. He added that ho 
took in rift ecu English os well 113 French, German, and i I usd an 
newspaper*; and that lie employed a special translator for the 
purpose, Tuniing the conversation on to general politic*, with 
which he warned creditably familiar, and on to the chances of 
peace and war, he e_vpr,->.d sentiments unfavourable to the two 
greatest aeighlxniring Powers. On the other hand, he told a 
Russian officer of my acquaintance, upon one occasion, that he 
was eagerly awaiting the Russians; and Mr. Stack. in his excellent 
bjokJ relates a story that casts similar doubt upon his Anglophile 
professions. It is supposed that his general predisposition is in 
favour of the English as against their rivals; but that expediency 
’recommends an application of the same compliments to both. 
He then proceeded to pas* an elaborate panegyric on the good 
government afth.fi Shah, under whose administration life and property 
wore secure, and no one wni oppressed or murdered (an example 
which, in these respects, it is still not too late for I lie Prince to 
follow). Persia 1 m* dcpicied u> L hungering and thirst tog for civil bn - 
riou.'emotions of very dubious existence, which i question if the J 5 il 
p M&titb* *m PfTfitM* teiI, ii. £7. 
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would lift ii little linger tn appease. IJe added what was true, that 
Jf ™ l tJorae to Tebemri in order to reingmtiate himself with 
the ftilmli. to whom be had brought a tine present of money and 
h™. T attempt was so far snecessfcl-the prince h lv fr e 

*“ 111 the Yh ier, the Amin-e^dlS 

™tlmt thi- governments of Irak and Yosd ^ added to Hmt 
oi lalcihau In the hortone’s wheel of Oriental politics, the 
degmded of one dev is the uppermost of the n „t, and no *vo1l- 
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tion is too astonishing to be passible. Bat whatever f» « 

“ d ' W " s “f ar* ftil-i. «wr. he ra „ o0 £, t V 

«e a competitor for the throne ,. r n . , r ^ re ff£“ 1 de 

political futur,- of Persia, It 'should be Sd^W^ 

.hares to the full the tmiacolfce tastes of }JLlih l ? I ™ 
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TBR SHAH—ROYAL FA MIL Y—ill NI $TK ItS 

" d W ”> f " IS^tmaaferrcd to Tad, now rules us Ha 
^potv m that city. The prints also ™1 danghtor* 
The Hnnl grown-ttp so,, of (lie Sind,. by name Kami™ Miria 
but more cmnmonly called by hi s title of the Naib-es-Snltandh 
Tb* (Lieutenant: of the Kingdom), with whom also [ was 

sete. g*" 1 * ,m tt ? dience - h » ] ' h »he posts of Minister of 
War, Coraniiauder-m-Cliief of the Persian Army (entitled 
Annr-ckehir, or Great Lord), and Governor of Teheran. H-> know 



THE XAln-EA-XUirAXUn 

thirty-five yea™ of age and is also unusually stout for hi* years. 

loufF], generally reputed to lie the favourite son of the Shah and 
a *?““* of liable disposition, he fa deficient in capacity or 
pdidcal influence. and, except for (lie importance attaching to his 
military rant, fills no part on the public stage. Alone among the 
Shah s sons he speaks very tofemble French, and can converse 
wrtl " trt the ai-.t of nr. interpreter. He in understood to be vvy 
imieh afraid of his elder brother, the Xil 7 and !* on the revere 
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of friendly terms with him. He possesses a fine palace at Teheran, 
JLi well as n suiumer residence in the country, the garden attached 
to the former being reputed tlie most beautiful in p eTa k, -phis 
prince is partial to tlie luxuries of life: and the appointments and 
furniture of his palace reflect these ttsbhetic ind hint ions, On the 
Sliah ' 8 annivuTStuy he has been in the Imbit. for son,*- veare of 
S IV1I1 B a great dinner, in the French style, to the foreign Miniat™, 
at which are to be noticed all the Intent, refinements of Parisian 
art. In youth he married n daughter of the ttissam-fie-Snltaneh 
who was Governor of Khorasjin and was called the Victor of 
Hemt. It was her brother, the present HiesaiD-esnSul tenet, who 
represented the Shall at the Queens J ubileo in ! 887. The expenses 
necessitated by his various pos,i» email an outlnv upon the Nnib 
which his allowance is inadequate to meet; but in 
tion of the Army he Ims discovered the wherewithal of a von’ suh- 
Stantmi fortune. Of the audience with which I was favoured 1 
can recall nothing more important or perhaps more charuetoristic 
than tile pnnw s declaration that he disliked the military ivindes 
in the Great Meidan, because they blew the dust in his eyes 
The remaining sons oftlm Shah are little boys of MVW| ' a ,.,j 
eight years of age. nud infants, the offspring of younger and Inter 
wives. It will be seen from what has been said that in 


ItfEt of tfe.. « " * lua oe«j smu (ba* ii 

tioDc ol the Royal Family is there any certain reproduc 
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- v « ^ reproUnc- 

,i u .U ° f ! ie T tahties 0f tljeir r,ltlls “N ftBd that 

though the succession to the throne h not now likely io be di' 

puted, yet it Will place in power a personality whose character k 

still an enigma, and with regard to whom, irhe turns on. a f epb le 

ruler, no one can be astonished; if a good ruler, most people will 
be surprised. r v 

1VU1. of the Boyol My I aot „ B j, 

mtnhon of tho brother, of the Sbnh, aliboiigl, of tlwK 

itnuiiiTH P° H!ieKSPS All}' special importance beyond that which 

SLIT l™ 1 ” , 1,i8 Wf »M»t of thorn i, am™ 

ptotooJor .0 .!‘0 throne, ho Bed, 00 hit oHoi l,ro 2 £» 

to Baghdad, whore he resided for thirty , inf :i .. 

tho SI,oh, *1,0 ioviw 1 ,™ l„ ct >« 

ZT'ff-r - "wSJSfcTiSi 

Ho ho. alee W to**, of Kuzvin and other 
however, by 1„ J„, lg eade, h, is Jslitll[e of 
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tfublied hi* ro/n in public lift?. The second brother, Abdtui Sained 
Mirzu, the Izz-ed-Dnwleh t was till recently Minifiter of Justice, 
tie accompanied the Shah on his previous tour to Europe can 
speak both English as k! French, and was also sent to Moscow 
to congTSitnlato the present Camr oh his accession to the throne. 
Politically he exercises no inthience, hut is now for a second time 
Governor of Hamadan. The third and last surviving brother is 
MohaminedTuki Alirm,the llidm-ed-Dowleh. of whom I hav e already 
spoken, in n previous chapter* ns Governor-General of Khurasan, 
lie was reputed not to be a strong governor mid to be mainly in 
the hands of his Vidor, who was n srrenuons Russkm partisan; Lind 
it is to these reasons that his recall in the present year has been 
attributed- The three brothers ere, therefore, in no case factors 
of political moment, and are said to be dependent for their fortunes 
upon the bounty of the Shah- 

From the Palace I pas* to the principal .Ministers of the Crown. 
The Shall is nomlimlly assisted in the task of government by a 
Council of Shite of fluctuating numbers—it at present contains 
thirty members— nominated by himself. The more prominent of 
Cosindt these are ministers with portfolios, the department* 
disun] being distinguished jrttd named on semi-Europaan linea, 
though an accumulation of several! offices, with not the slightest 
connection between their funrlionSp in the hands of a single person 
is a characteristic departure from the European model. It Is. in 
fact, the greatest mistake to confuse this Council with tho Cabinets 
of Western Constitutions, with which it has little in common, Per¬ 
haps the institution which it most closdy resemble^ and from which 
it was in all probability copied, Is the Imperial Council in Russia. 

It was after returning from his Bret voyage to Europe that the 
Persian Council of State assumed its present shape. The Shah on 
that occasion issued a Rescript to the Secretary of the 
Council in which the functions of the ^organised body 
(dficiwEiP wen& thus defined 

The regular establishment of a Council of Statu is an affair el groat* 
importance, and is indLspenuablc to the Government. It is our desire 
that ttU' assembly Khali be well constituted and well direct^!, and we 
arc resolved to confer upon it unlimited powers and exalted influence. 
You wilt therefore eoiatminicate to the Council of State the follow ing 
orders, which will serve an a basis for it* reOrganUialion ,— 

(i.) loMmuch as the affaire of Government are manifold, and as we 
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an? anxious that they shall be promptly examined, and Mmt 
shut decision aboil l>t* Immediately executed* two Hastings Eu 
the week are insufficient. The Council will therefore in future 
bo convened throe timed in the week, 

(ii.) The members of the Council will enjoy full liberty of speech* 
They tvnut fenr nothing, and must deliberate with the greatest 
imf^rtialhy, If one of their number, occupying an inferior 
position in mxak, de-sires to mak» ob.si-rvntioax or cTitiviams 
upon the maimer in which certain afiaira of government have 
been conducive) by the higher official^ the latter will hruv no 
right either to be angry or to complain ; hut they will. I>e able 
to defend and to justify tbemadvefl by reasons and remarks 
oflerod in polite language. 

(iii) Kvory member of the Council, of whatever rank, may submit 
for discussion any project of merit or public utility. 

(iv.) AH business will be decided by the majority of votes. The 
decisions, inscribed upon parchment* will be signed by all the 
member.*. Those that are verbally given will have no effect 
unless they are written out and signed. 

(\\) Henceforward all the provincial governors and officers charged 
with high functions by the State shall be nominated and olwted 
by the Council of State, 

(vi.) Tin- meetings of the < ktmcil will tike place regularly, and all 
public matters will \m laid before them. 


Ihi-- document possesses undunhMe merits as a scheme for a 
powerful Cabinet of advice* in a coiistitulioiml monarchyj and 
migh[ supply a very respectable charter of tin rights of functions 
of such a body. But Persia is very far front being a constitutional 
monarchy* and accordingly St is not mTpvidng to Hud that the He- 
fleript baa been either tacitly ignored oraiploiimticdly forgotten* the 
fifth arthhi in particular never having shown n spark of vitality 
The Portia* Council of Slate* ns it at present exists, has no 
ministerial responsibitlty and no collective authority, either execu^ 
Vny ; ni r t\ v or legislative. It is a purely consultative l#odv* con- 

— 1 ^ advise the Shah k forehand, moro 

commonly to disc™ the fulfilment of hi, orders when already 
delivered. Its sole executive power is that nf the individual men 
composing it, who are the Kha!/* servant*, and can be shifted 
promoted, or dismiss without any relation to their colleges 
There i, a ttakt President of the Council who the 

meetings* but hm no other presidential functkmg. He neither 
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takes tho chair nor puts (questions to the vote. Indeed, no speeches 
are made nor votes taken. The discussion is purely in form ai and 
conversational, and each minister is in the habit of reporting pri¬ 
vately to the save reign. 

Of the general character and accomplishment* or l he ministers 
^ 1LlM ,. rrt of the Persian Court, Sir J. Malcolm, in his History, wrote 
«r sLit<. as follows in the early years of the century- 

The Ministers and chief officer* of the Court me almost always 
men of polished manners, well skilled In the business of their respective 
depart tin'll its, of pleasant conversation, subdued temper, and very acute 
observation ; but these agreeable and useful qualities are, in general, 
all that ih*>y possess. Nor is virtue or liberal knowledge to lie expected 
in men whose lives are wasted in attending to forms j whose means of 
subsistence are derived from the most corrupt sources; whose occupation 
is in intrigues which have always the same objects; to preserve ihcrn- 
suJves or ruin other* ; who cannot, without danger, speak any language 
but that oi flattery and deceit; ami who are, in short, condemned by 
their condition to be venal, artful, and false. Ihfrn have, no doubt, 
Itccn many ministers of Persia whom it would lie injustice to ela-ss under 
this general description ; but even the most distinguished for their 
virtues and talents lnvve been forced in some degree to accommodate 
their principle* to their slit! ion ; and, unle** where the confidence of 
their sovereign has placed them boy and the fear of rivals, necessity has 
compelled them to practise a subserviency and dissimulation at variance 
w ith tli*' truth and integrity which <am alone constitute a claim to the 
respect all are disposed to grant to good and great menJ 

These observations are marked by the insight and justice 
chiirnctoristie of their distinguished author. nnd it is to (»■ feared 
that to a large extent they hold as good of the present us of the 
old generation. Nevertheless, 1 hope I am nor wrong in believing 
that tho milder disposition and example of the reigning Shah, the 
results or European experience— mwfc of the ministers having 
accompanied the king ,.i one or Other of his journeys- und the 
changing spirit of the time?, recognisable even in Persia, have 
tempered some of the harsher outline* of the original picture ; and 
that there is increasing scope for that honesty and integrity, whose 
absence Malcolm depWd, and which have hitherto been frightened 
out of existence bv the danger attaching to honourable pre-cmt* 
nence and by the universal complicity in fraud and corruption. 

■ IlifUty 0 / /Vr*Ttf. Vtit U- cap, niv. 
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I nt least skill assume the best in describing the character am! 
conversations of those ministers whom T met in England and nt 
Teheran. 

There nr® at the present time seven ministers who mnv be 
described ns possessing portfolios, the division or concentration of 
TiinAmin. which will strike European readers ns both arbitrary 
va-SuitiUi jmd eccentric. The rank of Sadr Assent, or Grand 
Vizior. which has occasionally been conferred hy the iShuli upon his 
leading adviser, is not strictly now enjoyed by any individual.' The 
present Prime Minister is known as the Amiii-es-Snltiin, or Trusted 
of the Sovereign, Ida name being Mima AJi Askar Khan, He is a 
young man of now (1891) only thirty-four yean of age. who, 
without the advantages of noble birth, has by his dash and ability 
won for himself the foremost, position in Persia, and in 1889 
accompanied the Shah on his European tour aa the most impor¬ 
tant personage after his royal master. The grandson of an 
Armenian, and the son of an official who was originally ah fur (the 
1 cup-bearer’ of NVhemiah i. 11; the* chief butler * of Genesis xl. 1) 
to the Shah on his travelling and hunting excursions, but who sul>- 
seipjently rose to high favour and office, the Amin-cs-Sultnu now 
unites in his own person the Ministries of the Interior, Court, 
Customs, and Treasury, besides being Administrator of the Mint 
and Governor of the Persian Gulf Ports, He is also practically 
foreign Minister as well. 1 met him several times, and was 
favourably impressed with his intelligence, energy, and seeming 
force of character. His appearance is prepossessing, he has a 
frank and attractive manner, and he talks with great ease, rapidity 
mid emphasis. Having, like id I Persian officials of high rank at¬ 
tained a very large fortune, partly inherited, partly acquired, lie in- 
habits it fine residence in the capital. Hr* makes no concealment, 
at any rate to English ears, of liberal and Anglophile sympathies. 

1 u P° n ♦■he ^liaha accntkm bo mode MiiwrToki Khan bis Finn Minister* but 
Ihe latter 1* said tr. have declined the title of Sodr Aawn, and (chart faecn’tan- 
tent wit hi that of AmiM-Nizum. or Commandcr-iii-Chief. After bis murder in 
1852, Mlm Agba Khan was appointed Sadr Aram. a title and petition which he 
heir! nil 1MB. The Shuh dfd not again confer the mule until 187 ! t [ 10 

recipient was Mirra Husain Klmn, the author of the Center contusion. An 
nffleial intrigue taiiMsf his fall in 1873, but he wan afterwards nw-le Mincer of 
Ponngn Affairs, and received the title of 6lpah fSMar. another wntitmu for 
Cammnuder-in-CIi i ef. Since 1873 there ha.- been hat one sSailr Ate*, Mirra Tusuf 
Ashtiani, who was raisatl from the Wgh office of 3l«MM-Hamak4 to the bWr 
mt of 2Niilr Aiump and rtiecl while in occupaifon oE that jmai. 
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nnd spoke to me with the utmost freedom about the politic* M f hi* 
country. He said that what had struck him most in England wa* 
t he wealth of the uobjlity, where each was a king, ti,a education of 
t“ W 0 . all could philosophise. !lfJ d the density of the 

population, where every village was a town and rverv town a city 
pou Ins return to his native country, the sight of the Persian 
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rtiads had almost nude him weep, and lie considered the introduc¬ 
tion of roads and railroads as the best method of expresring hi* 
mrlebtedness to Europe. He declared that he would like \m two 
f™* f tire eldest of whom wastwehv years of ago, to la? educated 
in England, but that their mother would not hear of their JeavW 
the country. We discussed many politic,,] quest ions, to which 1 
will not here refer, but in all of ivhieh I was struck by the grasp 
of the situation and by the ready comprehension of rival derigaa 
mid standpoints exhibited by the Amin. |J e has now. In the face 
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of continuous Intrigue and watchful opposition from the older 
official school, by whom lit 1 is regarded as a schemer and an up- 
start, held hi* own for several years, HU administration bus on 
the whole been marked by ability and success, and if he continues 
to receive the support of the king, if he can escape the deteriorat¬ 
es contagion of Persian official life, and ifhe can hold , ip his head 
ntsiid the hurricane or Intrigue that surges round a leading man in 
I are in, he may live to be a rent benefactor of his country. At 
the time of going to press, iq the winter of 1891 - 2 , Ids position 
appears robe stilt unimpaired; nor does the jealousy of hia rivals, 
seem to have shaken the wise confidence of his sovereign 

Tim remaining ministers are for the nonce somewhat over- 
shadowed by the ascendency of the Amin. The most honourable ami 

S5£2£ “P* e atn ° ng t,JeQI is Lbe Aiain-ed-flowleh, Mi™ All 

hhan a man o! middle age. courtly manners, liberal 
sympathy and great cultivation. Superseded in the first pasi- 
ron byb,s jomiger rival, he is regarded as hostile to the latter, 
b»t still unites in his own person the Presidency of the Council 
* Itb the Mrairtnesof Posts, Pensions, and Church JW, He 
accompanied^ Shah on hi, former visit to England, but not in 
the year 1889 . havmg withdrawn from the suite in Germany, it 

T-T iU T f>r 8traiDed W, " tions wilb t[ - Amin-^ 

.. ' ^ *\ n0t iot 11 CPrtiiirl want of Initiative ,„id enenre, 

n^Vi SJ" 1 ! “* a " “''B *' 1 i,,to otubbomneav of 

f *>»'»»'' "Incb »m]<l-l,o n-fortooraao- lironght intoco]]i,i,«. 

he m^hl be "gutlcd u tie lust mu in Pmin. I vMted M m j D 

*'”1 if" 7 , J, T^ Buretwon Ho ,„ n . 

uoetottuem-o pmon.1% n-1™ J memotered i„ Pa*. 

, .. ll “ m a * ma T *«s ti.it of » true lover of 

sz ssar — ** j -■ * “ <- - 

BL-t. Hv?ofZ n .^^J P ™T| “ d • VriJupueenta- 

— *« Cu Si “'c^rrr- *• sw ' 

Teheran. He was former]v Minister of tie h i “* ‘ *^7 " f f 
reputation or being straiehtforiviii- I ■ i - and has the 

enormously wealthy. J n H ,ite rr ”* ^'dastnoue. as well as 
J «Pd* of his portfolio, he is little more 
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than n political cypher; the n*ul control of th< foreign relntiotifl of 
Persia being entirely in the bauds of the Shall and the Prime 
Minister. 

Among the most important of the ministers, although at present 
occupying onlv n secondary official rant. is* Yah in Klmii. known as the 
YahLn Mutdiir-ed-lfowtch. lie is the younger brother >>f the 
.Kline. famous Sadr Azeni and Si pah Solar Mirzu Hnsciii KImn, 

Muitlnf.ed- 1 . 

iiowkii whd w:i? Prime Minister at the time oF tin* Shahs first 
visit to T’nmpe, ami who afterwards died in semi-vsilo at Mishtd 
in 1881. From early years he attracted the flavour of his sove¬ 
reign. 1 lie became a minister, received r lie Shah's Bister in marriage,* 
was appointed Governor nf (Ulan and Moiandenm, and afterwards 
of Fare. was President of the Council of Regency during tho Shah’s 
second absence in Kurope, and Minister of Foreign Affairs from 
1885 to 1887. In that year he forfeited tho post by the intrigues 
which led to the flight of Ayuh Khan from Teheran, and which 
rendered him n pfriotvn \n<jfntn to the British Lfigntion, This 
charge he resolutely denies; but it is to bo feared tlml it is not 
without serious justification. He has also beet, sent on a special 
mission to St. Petersburg, where ho was treated with grant consider¬ 
ation, and where lie is supposed to have imbibed Russian ideas. 
Ho is now Minister of -Justice and Commerce. Speaking French 
admirably, the result of an early European education, and thoroughly 
versed in the polities and habits of the West, lie is probably one of 
the cleverest of the public men in modern Persia. He inhabits a 
magnificent house, which he holds no loau from the Shah, who 
had confiscated it from Ills deceased brother. It adjoins the 
immense Sipoh Salar Mosque, which I have described in my 
chapter on Tehi-mm and which lie is completing in accordance 
with the instructions and bequests of tho former Si pah Salar. 
At the time of mv visit his oldest sou was about lo be married 
to one of the daughters of the Vali-Abd, and the Mushir, who 

■ t’untnKhetorv ;mil incorrect nconnnts of [ho lacidi'nTs or his ■ orly c&tcit 
],AVC s«cn given hr Mine. Carta Ssrenii {Homme* it Chute* « Pent, cap, xr.J. and 
Benjamin, p. 3S5- 

, Yhjs ladv, who is the Sll&h'e sbicr by the same mol her, lias hail a Minis n'luu 
clieokiTod maUiffiPolil can*! 1 , she was first wedded to Mins Tnfci Khan, I he 
minister who was inquired by the Shah in IK!52. She wa- tliea L-iven to 
the son of his saceeswr in that post, Upon hU disgrace and exile severe,! years 
LcU rshc »>< again sec frte, JUirl on this occasion married her ancle, who soon 
of cholera Her foarlh and final destiny was as wife of Yahia Khun. 
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does everything in the most lordly style, end is understood in 
consequence to be crippled with debt, was giving a serit-s of 
entertainments tlmr were the talk of Teheran, Ore iky | le 
entertained the Persian Ministers; on another the foreign dement ; 
on a third ail the dervishes in the capita! ; on the day when 1 
visited him the iimlto/m of Teheran were enjoying their share nf 
tbi- festivities, unil I snw iOl) of these holy and turbaned imh- 
vidiuls seated round an immense room consuming an excellent 
gutter. On the night of the wedding he illnnunated the main 
streets and big Meidan. Of all the minister* with whom I enrue 
in contact, be was the least Oriental and the most European. 
Dispensing with the rotund phraseology qf compliment, which, as 
a rnle. occupies (he first ten minutes of an interview with a Persian 
grandee, he conversed sensibly and pointedly about both the 
European and Eastern situations, making the juet remark, that if 
EngJand had spent half the money in conciliating the' friendship of 
Persia that she has squandered in alienating that of Afghanistan, 
she would have gained a secure and invaluable bulwark for her 
Indian Empire. Humour credits the Mnuhhvcd-Dowieb with 
strong liusskn proclivities ; but these, in conversation with me, he 
Htrermously dented. It is possible that he may again come to the 
front; and iq any case his personality k one that cannot bo 
ignored m the future, (lie has since died, January 1 m.) 

Of the Minister of War, the Xaib^-Sultnimh; I have already 
spoken. Jobaugir Khun, an Armenian, m till hU reamt death 
OtL.r Minister of l ine Arts, Mohammed Hasan Klmn t| lft 

“ interpreter to the Sbnh and Minister 

of he I re, S) wnbout a portfolio. Ho translates the Europe paper, 
itmb to the .Shah, and is m close and confidential attendance uam 

^VXTTn. M t ™T^ minister of distinction isH,a 
Mukhber^d-Dowleb, Ah Kul, Klmn, who combines the miubtriu. 
of Public Instruction Telegraph,, and Mines. J„ the second ca T m 
city bo was brought mto constant intercoorse with ,1.. « -T*“ 

the Indian Government and of the Indo-EnZ^ Cbml ^ ” f 
the Brel introduction of the telegraph wire X IWXnSS 
years ago. and was made a C.I.R, ; w fule ,. ■? ?'? TO 

again boon in close relations with the English dare rf!" J '* J™ 
of the Persian Mining Eights Corporatior! He «J M 1 ^ , 

considerable ability and enlightenment, tbongj! deXX Tl- 
He accompanied the Shah as far « Undo,, i„ 
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jealousies among the suite, obtained peroits&uxn to retire from there 
and undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca* One of Ills sons, who bears 
the title- of the Sani-^cHJowleh, is married to a daughter of the 


Vali-AM. 

Among other prominent peonages, though not actually a 
minister of tEie Crown, must In* mentioned the Amir-i-Nizam, 
Hasan All Kltnn, who till lately was Vizier to the Heir 
Anur-L- Apparent in Azerbaijan,aiid was for years tilt- real governor 

of that province. This remarkable man is a native of 
Bijar t a small town in the G err us district between Smna and 
Kazvim The country of Bijar, where hie family have lived bug 
and have some influence, is Kurdish, though they are Persians, 
jr was no doubt owing tu these patrimonial surroundings that lie 
understood the Kurds so w+tl and kept them, on the whole, in 
such excellent order. Formerly Persian _M mister in Paris, he 
fi peaks French with perfect facility and is imbued with Westem and 
progressive ideas. He has also bean several limes in London. 
Before being raised to his recent, high office he was Minister of 
public Works in Teheran- A mm of very strung will and deter¬ 
mination, he reduced turbulence in Azerbaijan to a minimum, 
and was the beat provincial administrator in Persia. Though for 
advanced in years, being now eeventy-five or seventy-six years of 
age. he is hale and robnst t m frequently spoken of as a likely 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in a new reign would possibly 
be appointed Grand \ izier to the sovereignJ 

Another powerful individual is the Sahib Diwnru Fathulkh 
Klum, a wealthy nobleman of Shiniz t who has been both Vizier to 
l hr Yali-Ahd at Tabriz, and Governor of Isfahan and Furs, 
Jihii. and who formerly held office in the capital. His ndminfo- 
1Hrt,LIJ (ration lit Shiraz was reported to be hard and avaricious, 
but. strong. He is a man of enlightened views and intelligence 
m L d r ip apito of hfo years, is said to covet the post of First Minister, 
which he sees with reluctance m its present occupant's hands. In 
the spring of the present year ho was appointed Governor-General 
uf Khurasan, where it is to be hoped that he will prove less pliant 


than his predecessor. 

■ f|n w.tx recall*! by the Shih 1*91) an *ro*tafe of the 6istur\mmm in 

Wrizammg mit of «ho ttoteeco Conc^on. which lie i^ll^l to W fo«-Hmt<*t; 
, t j^ rinoa *«„ ^printed CN>««d»raf K*nimufo& and KardUrUn. 

I i inTF be foie aflndftd to hli liu^kn pxodfrfefea. 
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I not like the fanhinn of your gunndiW. Vcw will kit, They are i'eiwan. 

But lei tluna be changed.~SHAKHmAJlK, tiiny imr. 

Fiwm what was said at the beginning of tlie previous chapter, it 
limy b? inferred that the government of Persia would, nominally 
at any rate, be classified by constitulionsl writers ns an 
iiLh^inHit- absolute monarchy, In theory the hi up: may do what 
he pleases; his word is law. The saying that ‘ The law 
„f the Metle* and Persians altered! not ’ wn- merely an ancient 
jjeriph™aift for the absolutism of the soTeragn. 11 e appoints and 
he may dismiss all mimtaiB, tlicets,oftiriah and judges. ( h’or his 
viwu family and household, and over tlie civil or military func¬ 
tionaries lit bis employ lie hns |w»war of life and death without 
reference to any tribunal. The property of any such individual, if 
disgraced or executed, reverts to him. The right to take life hi 
any case is vested in him alone, bat can he delegated to governors 
or deputies. All property, not previously granted by the crown 
or purchased—all property in Fuet to which a legal title cannot be 
established—belongs to liim, and can la* disposed of at his 
pleasure. All rights or privileges, such as the making of public 
works, the working of mini s, the institution, of telegraphs, roads, 
railroads, tramways. Ac,, the exploitation, in fact, of any of the 
resources of the country, are vested in him, and must be pur¬ 
chased front him be lb re they can be assumed by others. 1 it his 
person are fused the threefold functions of govern ment, leg id at tee. 
executive, arid judicial No obligation is imposed upon him be- 
ybttd tlia outwonl ob^iinatioe of the forma of the national religion. 
He ia the pivot upon which turns the entire machinery of public life. 
Such is. in theory, and was till lately in practice, the character 
y, ,|.m of the Persian monarchy, Nor has a single one of these 
|rri tcB Mmw jiigh pretensions been overtly conceded. The language 
in which tilt* Shah address^ Ids subjects and is addressed by them. 
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recalls tile proud ton ■ in which .111 Artuverxes nr barm-, spoke to 
hia tribniaiy millions, anil which may still be i-eud in the graven 
record of rack-wall and tomb. He remains the Sliniiin&hali, or 
King of Kings; the Zil Allah, or Shadow of God; file Kibteh 
Alem, or Centro of the Universe- • Exalted like the planet Saturn- 
Well of Science; Footpath of Heaven; Sublime Sovereign, whose 
standard is the Sun, whose Splendour is that of the Firmament* 
Monarch of armies numerous as the stars .’ 1 Still would the 
Persian subject endorse the precept of Sadi, that • The vice up- 
proved by the king becomes a virtue; to seek opposite coonael 
is to imbrue one’s hands in his own blood.’ Tin* inarch of time 
has imposed upon him neither religious council nnr seen lor council, 
neither uhm/M nor senate. Elective and representative institutions 
have not yet intruded their irreverent features. No written check 
exists upon the rnynl prerogative. 

And yet the power of the Persian king by no means corre¬ 
sponds to its armgmjf definition, nor is if now *pinl to what it 
B^J^ur- <WMW . WBB - ijl t|10 place, the Shuh is no longer the 

r^Iitir! rel ’ gioUS ,lfad *’ v '- n of rht " Shiah community of the 
Mussulman world. At no time have the sovereigns of 
Persia enjoyed the spiritual supremacy that. was conceded to the 
Khalils of Baghdad, and that is still claimed for rhe Saltan of 
Constantinople. Hut the SiTavi ntoiiarchs. by virtue of their 
descent from a femous saint, who was himself a fievid. nr descendant 
of Ali, tin* son-in-law of the Prophet, wove invested with ;i scitii- 
aacred character, to which alone cun we at tribute the passive ness 
with which, lor a whole century, their subjects submit ted to the rule 
n! 0 succession of capricious and diesulute drunkards. (‘Iinnlin kuvh 
tlmf they were regarded us vicars or auccesBOiu of the Imams; ond 
Kaempfer records l hat the water in which they had washed was 
deemed holy, and wn~ eagerly sought after it, a chjv for nil com- 
pbiint s. So ttuch pretensions, however, have lieen made, or could 
be made, on behalf of any subsequent dynasty; least of all on be¬ 
half of a family like the Kajara. of Turkish extinction. The Shall 
of Persia, therefore, most Le dissociated from any claims of personal 

1 This Fowled liree IVitrt it 1 PrrtiA, VOL ii, p, 12. for an «i inn cot inn Of the 
3haVi titles. Tlw name Stub is tt» Xbdwjntlilya. or Khrintja.ar tla«s I’uiwifurm 
Inscription*. From the i**ino mot, indiculillg pre-omillenre, HSBie KTishnlmpo, 
i- Sjitmp, Khota^viha. i,r, Xerxes, ArthklL-faatm. Atouwrra, and ShshatU- 
nipntlj til * ShtLpu Lni = 
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sirmctity; and both tbo wraps and of lus prerogative 

must l» sought r>n purely ^cuW grounds. 

Although ostenujibly supreme, the practical restraints qpou the 
ftovoreign s power are many* l^esjKfel. for the religions teachers nisd 
fifiKtlTA law Might have been predicated with greater irmL ,>f 
r *“ trudj,u his predecessors than of him ivigning Shall, who. without 
cither insulting or ill hunting the cedes iasticiil element, bn* yet 
contrived its subordination to the cifil authority to u decree un¬ 
equalled in any previous reign, except that of a man of blood and 
iinn t sudi us Nadir .Shah, liegnrd for established usage lias been 
found h stronger deterrent in tile present reign. So long as the 
revenue is caHeetod amt robbery is suppressed, the complete asser¬ 
tion of the royal power is not. in hazardous cases, too rigorotislv 
pi^-ssed. In other words, political expediency acts as a further 
deterrent. Hut. wrongest of id!, in the case of the reigning 
monarch, and nf great interest as proving the extent to which 
Persia has bean drawn into the vortex of civilised states, is the 
deterrent of foreign opinion, which, in tho absence of any indige¬ 
nous public opinion worthy of the name, has taken its place, anil 
litis operated ns » safeguard Tor which the Persian people are 
probably quite without gratitude, and or which they are, it may 
in- suspeeted, wholly unaware. It may safely be predicted that 
any extravagant or savage exercise nf the royal prerogative, 
finch as has been n familiar incident, in the Persian history of the 
past, will rarely occur, if at nil, in the future, and that in any 
case it will prove an exceptional, instead of a normal, feature of 
government. This remarkable cl mo go is to be attributed to the 
peruumetit presence of foreign .Minister* and to the electric 
telegraph. 

The administrative regime of Persia is in essence the same at 
this day an under the Aclueiiieniaii kings. The empire is divided 
v.imini*- into M,1l P ips or prerinoea, ruled by governor-generals 
tc.itivj- who are appointed by. and are directly responsible to, the 
Crown, and these are further subdivided into M»k« t or 
districts, cities ate 1 iheir ilcpendendcs, and towns, the lieutenant- 
governors of which are either nominated directly by the sovereign 
or by the governor-general of tin* larger province to which thev 
belong. Until the present cent tiry four of these satraps. of pecu¬ 
liar distiller ion and ft 1 most independent power, bore the title of 
Vali, viz., the rulers of Georgia, Azerbaijan, Kurdistan, and 
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LurKtnn. Of these, f ho lust-named alone retains either the tiilo 
or JiTiy shadow of independent, Governor-generain mu] |; e) ,_ 
tenant-governors im- usually- called bdim, the latter sometimes 
n.t&^-kukumak. Under the governors an- the d«rojr/wiA t or head 
or polity: the /mfcmfor, or mayor of n city, and the byU<h<*b>, 
who is either the chief of a ward or [mridi if in a town, ortho he*d- 
ninn of a village. The principal governorships are conferred upan r l tr 
kiogssoiiB. brotbere, uncles, or relations. but to nothing like the in¬ 
tolerable and almost criminal extern that prevailed m the beginning 
of the century. The governor is now also. m n rule, resident in 
his province, instead of being an absentee air the capital. He is 
com111 only assisted in the work or administration, and more *|*.- 
<,ia]]y in the tiscal side of govern meat, by n vijtior or minister. 
Among the nomad and military tribes a different system of aiv 
pomttnents and titles prevails, the governors of the Kurdish, 
Kakhtmn. and other dans being known as Hhh<uti and , lf id 

thi-ir subordinate chiefs as kh»,i. »L:U. Ac nil of ih.^, 

beu,g responsible for il„- collection of revenue to the gw,™ (J f 
tiiT ps'ovjiict' iii which thev rrnidi 1 . 

Ostensibly, in the creation of tUi governing hierewhv. the 
sovereign u absolute and supreme, flare again, however, in 
UodiAme P roctl <*- very considerable checks are found to exist 
SSjLr S™ bl ' As I Allowed in my chapter upon 

Kliorasstn, in the case of the Ukhanw of Kuchan and 
thynurd, and of the Amir of Kara, and. as 1 shall Wbsemmntly 
show in a diopter dealing with I,he Kelli and Hnkhtieri J. 1!r . the 
Hhidi is practically compelled to chmse a governor from the ndjmr 
liranly ; nor is it easy for him to interfere with the custom „f direct 
hereditary succession. Similarly, in tlie cases of load magisfrates 
or head men. suck ns the Jufeufo* iq cities, and the in 

wards or villages, although nominally he has a foe choice vet in 
reality he must make a eduction that, is agreeable m rlV-'in 
habitants. Otherwise the authority or government falls i)lto 
n uance : and what « regarded as much more serin u , iu 

"" I P ™ ,,a f,Hla * g"? Hence, the popular choice as , ™£ 
marking out some individual for the of theses ■ , 

"*»* * -»-T* ■*- «WV 

representative principle into Persian administration I 

—“ h * fp “ a ** - *<• ■> a-taiir "X; J: s 
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ruling family, much after the fashion of the Italian cities 
the Ranaie&ance. 

’I here ta tiu principle ■ permanence in the :n I MtkMibtrLi- 
tlve subdivision* of Persist. Their separation **t combination i> 
ViiiELiiiih regulated by the sibiEiiy or reputation of their governors. 

and by the sco|je that eiijly l>o conceded thereto by the 
confidence Or the fears of the sovereign. r l 1 liijji> for 
instance, a larger number of provinces wore collected under the 
rule of the Shah s eldest son, the Xil-es-SuLtan, prior to iiI h Skill, 
three years ago* than Iihv^- probably ever before been assigned 
even to n prince of the royal family. Abbas Mira, nt the height 
of his power, when Khomsan had been joined to Azerbaijan and 
placed beneath hi- way, did no t wield m extensive an cl athcirary 
ns this prince. Since Ids diagram the vast dominion under his 
rale has been resolved again inio its constituent, elements; and the 
IbllGiving list of the Persian provinces and administrative districts 
at the time of my visit In lBSD t probably exhibit* a laipvr number 
of iinJopemleufc pu^ts nmi fnact jonitrie^ than at any recent i^riod of 
Persian history* It should further l*t remarked that im principle, 

geographical* ethnographical, or politico], appears to be adopted in 
determining the Ih riders and size of the various division*, which 
vary in extent from a province larger than the whole of K a glam I. to 
a small and decayod town with its immediate snrrotindinga- 
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I now conic to that which is thu Cardin*! and dififeren tinting 
feature of Iranian odminifit ration. G« .vernment, m.v T life itself 

f “ UlUt TOlinrr y “*J ** To comriat for the most part 
, m<1(lF of nil i nti Ti'liiii M_n■ ..f pn-rent*. I'nder its social aspects 

p,,!M " ,U tll,s ]1,a r ■* supposed to illustrate the gem-nan 

sentiments of an amiable people; though even here it hs* n grimly 
unemotional side, ns, lor instance, when, congratulating voursdf 
upon bein'? the rteipie.it of a gift. von find that not only „ u „r von 
T!mke u return of equivalent cost to the donor, hut tnwt ,‘,1^ 
liberally rei.rnnemt, the Ijenrer of the gift (to whom your return 
is very likely the so!, recognised menus of stibaistenM) in , k 
proportionate to its pecuniary value, finder its political aapoefe 
the practice of gift-malting, though outecrated in the adamant im- 
tnuiihoriB of the Host, is synonymous with the system elsewhere 
deambed by less agreeable names. This is the System on which 
The government. of Persia hus b-en conducted for centuries mid 
the maintenance of which opposes a solid bn™ to any real 
reform, from the Shah downwards, there is scarce!v tin official 
who is not open to gift®, scarcely a po>t which is not conferred i„ 
refctmt for gifts, scarcely an income which has not been j„ 
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governor engages to pay to the Shall a sum in excess of tlmt 
mentioned in the kite rfn-AM— tli.- prolonged duration of p- :ice 
lmviu^ increased the general prodnctin-neBii of the whole country ; 
such sum lieing determined by the competing bribes of the several 
cniididiitvs. one of whom will perhaps undertake to pay to the 
Crown 80,000 iw,uui* aliove the oflicinl assess men t (in order to 
cut out the existing governor, who may only lie giving 20.000}, 
and will presently tind himself outbidden by :i third, who oilers 
40,000. Every post of any imijortance in Persia being, in rlieory, 
tenable only for one year, and being renewable at the annual 
festival of the vernal ifjniuox or No Haz, then comes rh.- moment 
at which the most minute and delicate calcolfltion or the reijuif.it-- 
bribe prevails. 1 extract the following account of the system in 
its actual operation from the excellent report upon the condition 
of modern Persia, contributed to Pcterinaim s ’ MittbeMungeii m 
1885, by Messrs. Andreas and SStolsc. who were themselves for 
nonie veara in official or other employment in Persia ; 

Every official has to purdmin; Ins appointment and to pay for his 
continuance in office by a present once a year, frequently almost eqaiva- 
letu to the salary that he waves. To this rub- there are few excep¬ 
tions, from the governor of a province, whose present goes direct into 
the private purse of tin- Shah, down U* the lowest servant ..f an under- 
governor. The governors of provinces are required oveiy year to pay 
?n to the government tlx* taxes of their provinces at a win determined 
at the begouring of tbs spring equinox. Now, by taw each has the 
right of levying a certain sum beyond — the Ihik-cl-lliikuniali. All 
lliU however, will go in present* to the Shah anti Ministers. He is, 
therefore, compiled, for the nwmtenumco of Ids own state and house¬ 
hold, to extort n much higher sum still- Careful investigations, 
instituted in Earn, during the several years* government of the 
Moteiued-ed- Dow te I ■ justly celebrated as the WfC governor in the 
conntrv, under whom Furs attained its zenith of onler and prosperity 
—showed that, instead of the prescribed 9,1160,000 francs, 10,000,000 
francs were collected. It is an open secret in Perrin that flic excess 
of levies averages at least 6<tf per cent, The method of collection is as 
follows. The sab-governor* (sf*V) have ra deliver in iastalmmto to 
tlreir respective superiors on each ocrador a higher sum than is entered 
on t]l( - tax-roll | kiM'-h). They, it. their tom. revive the taxes 
from the dilforait brads of districts (kalantun), and the* from the 
village magistrates; the collector at end. stage paying t«. more limn 

i Hi* iiimifiirrfbaltniif* PtrtitWt. by V. StoJt* sad K. C. A In I teas, 
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is due. All these supplements telmjj regulated it liest emit by use and 
wont, there i.i mu pie scope for extortion ; and terrible arc 
<!ie cages, compliintJ thereof or.- seldom of any avail, the oonipkbitut. 
I mvin^ probably to reckon w ith the bcuiUnnda. 

Tliit tax list (tumor) is often drawn out year* beforehand, according 
to the number of taxable olijuet* in each district: acres, fruit-trees, 
water-springs, beasts of labour, herds, Ac- Not only is this sum ex , 
acted thenceforward year after year, though the taxed objects are 
meanwhile dwindling, but it is gradually mined. In the,. lists will 
hgure villag&s whiclu froie dearth of water or other viruses, ]uivr Ivcn 
abandoned by their inhabitants. Although, in consequence of the 
silk-worm disease, and the dreadful famine of |Hf!0 73, il.e economic 
condition of Persia became greatly reduced during the twenty yem-s 
1861 84, whence it is hut recently, through tin- culture of opium, that 
ir is beginning to revive, the taxes wms yet continually going up, in 
many vases to an almost insupportable figure. Only the extreme 
frugality of the Persian peasant and of the lower clasfrr-s in fjetu-nd on 
wborn pniMSo-'i almost exclusively the harden of tlm taxes, explains how 
they mre got in itt Jill. 


1 hare quoted the above passage sit length, becaujuo it j* the 
evidence or eye-witnesses, who lived for years in the country and 

Mudai bii n(ltl,OTit - v is not to ^ impugned. Proa n perusal 

of lbs contents, a glimpse will have been caught of that 
wliidi, along with, and perhaps wen more then, the bribe or gift 
required to secure or to retain office of any description, is a 
cherished national institution in Persia, viz.'the muJahhil 
n-naidemtion, recompense, or profit which is required to halaneo 
the personal account, and the exaction of which, m a mvriud different 
forms, whose ingenuity is only equalled liy their multiplicity ia 
the crowning interest and delight of « Persian's existence This 
remarkable word, for wfaidi Mr. Watson srve there k no prefix 
EuLdish equivalent, 5 may be variously translated a- cunuafenoD 
pereimstto, douceur, consideration, pickings ^ stealing, ?m Ht 


T ,r v..,. - whIA there fa no **«., KnpLW, tunaj,^ fnr j V| ^ 

‘ "”“ rm Kbi * «“ wiapretoml. .WaV/ ,i-.iilie, fl Vi , i 

Irregular menu*. II is uittJahii and n , tl m i_ , 1 1 * l] uU>or 

anri«m* t« A regularly S 35 . 5 I ? ^ «**•' * 

talrtiisin which Pt-rwm« nu*i excel—f«ir Aiswlmttljii Iue- in the 

tng ao<l crin-in- and lliemforc a poet which Im* „ r ‘|i ", ' v "- r '^ ! 'itt ( r. U pprr«. 
“■ sad wHeh affords no gool oppormnltte nf amkttv m JC ^J^t***t* 
Frrdaur as being bnt n poor p 06 *«ion.’_/fitf*r V yfcj ' *W 
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ficcr>rding to the immediate context in which it is employed* 
Rough! v speaking, it signifies that balance of personal advantage, 
usually expi 1 in money form. which can l>e squeezn'l ii ut of 

miv and v v-* ry t-vn nsnctien. A ilegotiuti■ m , in wliicrS l two parti' 1 * ore 
involved us dnncr and recipient, superior and ^jiLm ml inure, or 
even as- ecjual contracting agents. cannot take place in Iv-rsi l with¬ 
out the party who Ciin k represented m the author the favour 
or service claiming and receiving n definite cadi return U*v whal 
lie has done or given. It may of coarse be said that human 
nature is much I he same all the world over; that a similar system 
exist a under a diffeimt name in our own or oilier countries, and 
iltat the philosophic critic will welcome in the Persian a mini 
and a brother. To some extent this-is* true. But in tio country 
that I have ever seen or heard of in the world, is. the system si* 
open, si laiia ■less."’, or *o uni verbal in Persia. Ho far I’reiii 

being limited to the sphere of domestic economy or to eomnsereial 
t nunHflctionB r it permeates eveiy walk and inspires most ot the 
jifitioiis of lifts Bv its operation, gone rarity or gratuitous sen ice 
may br snld t |fc have beep etnsed in Persia fivin 1he catcgpry of 
social virtues, and cupidity has ln-en elevate into the guiding 
principle of human conduct. 1 * 1 x 4 nnples, liOwever + explain more 
cl earl v than mu any r^rbal gtnruli^nioii; and I will, 
proceed to show how the institution of mutkxkhU workii in every 
channel nml department of Persian life. 

1 have already shown that no ollice of distinction is conferred 
bv Hie Crown except fora pecuuiaiyconsideration «»r price.which, 
l in the cnee of a post bestowed by the Shall, goes into 
illn 4 m- hi- private exchequer. is the- jmidn.fr hit ot the 

sovereign. Sonic of the procmes adopted ter raising 
tlds branch of the revenue frill hereafter tamu under dkcu*«o&* 
Here I propose to follow the further ramifications of the system, 
ns it spreads through the entire official hierarchy of winch the 
Shah is the head and exemplar. In the next descending grade 
t he governor who has paid a smart price for his appointment is not 
une whit behindhand either in the desire or in tbo capacity to 
indemnify himself* He farm, out the taxes or custom, to a third 
individual lor a snub perhaps, half as much again ^ that which lie 
Itself has given* The balance is his mudufcluL So too the 
kabtibir or ledkhtida in bis turn insists upon life the 4 form- 

in „- process, which is universal m Pewa r affording an easy basts for 
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tLt* real but foil of til® < 3 ,-ired profit; and tht* system bv which th® 
mm ful: In I in ejdmcii'tl dot', 1 * not come to mi end until the bottom 
of die descending seal,, has bren ra*cbed, and There in r jo farther 
victim from whom to grind out a gain. An Austrian, ICuron von 
Teufenstera, was finance officer of the district of Saveli for a year, 
in>m !.-*l to l!io.,iiqt) published a most iutotettiog uccoiuitof hu 
CtpDBcntos, iii which lie said that bis pifiti'ft'SM >r paid ^5,03il) 
fratn Si fm his oflfiit* (the ttwd'iitftii of the soiepsiijn, or of the 
minister who procured Idm the jrfat), ami dcan.d 8Q,(K)0 francs bv 
his years tenant of it fliis own mudahhil). If, however, in the 
sphere' »f ailmhiistrfttii.'ii this graduated scale of extortion lie deemed 
either not extraordinary or normal, if will perhaps excite greater 
mttomel in lent when observed in active existence in the army. It 
may safely U- averred that m. general officer obtains his post with¬ 
out a /substantial money equivalent, liis own profit consists in 
lie wt' ip xtTtict from th* colonels ami mujoi'a mtder litn 
command. They, in their turn, squeeze the captains and 
lieutenants; am! these, not behindhand in reHiunHaJpesti, extract 
moisture from what cue would, priww f,ids, imagine to be the tlint v 
Oonsistency of the Persian fofnntiy soldier. by filing to him the 
privilege nt fhrJnugli, or leave ro work ns mi artisan in [he bazoin- 
Thr last iUostration which I shall give will lx- taken from 
domestic life, Here mwhtlh'd is the ooumiiasinn exacted by your 
servant (in a Persian household usually by a member of the family, 
specially commissioned) upon every article that yon purchase or 
every order that you give. Thia is conceded to'him us ft matter 
of right by the vendor, who accordingly names a price, ten per 
cent, nr more, in excess of that which ha requires for hj s , JH |1 
profit, the balance to go to the domestic ; IHl d bv the master who 
fa ‘T* mil ,,.o,isth Am !« i. p.™* te » p,, ,l„ ve A, 

mcirk.t valuft. Still, inn* .list all ™m,l; ati.l 

r iTT . “ 0 "'“ ki ” g “ “ » 1“S* Bh . Isewhm^ 

w “7 kt* be go unjust as to complain ? 

If we examine tins system in the light'in which it affect* the 
pocket, and the interest, of the governed, it fa ..,,v intIg tL#| ! 

Effcf.ua ""»* 1,1 wholesale and illicit extortion. Take the 

S"- ““ c,t | f!H ‘ ® Taraier of any office who W bad to 

. , „ f* rk iQbst * nt] ^ f‘ r 'ce for bis nomination. He requires 

m the first place, to recoup himself for this outlay V vt t 
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Exchequer, Thirdly - he meet be ready to purchase a contiurnmc* 
of the efiror-precarioos fiivour of hi ^ fittperior* ; ssnd. lastly, wu 
knowing when be may full, lie must ptovido For himself against a 
mmy day. Hereby i* instituted am imthuutical progTesaiGu of 
plunder from the sovereign to tin- subject, each unit in the 
dcaceuding scale remunerating himself from the unit next in rnwk 
below him, and the hapless peasant being die ultima! e victim. It 
is not surprising, under these circumstances, that otlice is the 
common avenue to wealth* and that eu-*es are frequent of men who f 
having started from ratbiqg\ are found residing in magnificent 
houses, surrounded by crowds of retainers mid living in princely 
style. Make what you can while you can 1 is the rule that most 
men set. before them selves iti entering public: ]ite. Sot does 
popular spirit resent the act; the estimation of anyone who, en¬ 
joying the opportunity, bos failed to line fds own pockety being 
«1 1 e reverse of eoiuplin m?j itary to h i a. sen&e. S 1 1 c ft \ 0 f is rei s a t h cm g] 1 1 
to the stifle rem from whom, in the last resort, the material for 
thfsfi successive Hitithikhil* hn» lieen derived, and from the sweat of 
whose uncomplaining brow lias been wrung the wealth that is 
dissipated in luxurious country houses, European curiosities and 
enormous rerlinues. In one of Sir Lewis Felly's report* upon 
Southern Persia. penned while lie was Eriti.sh lfeiilent at Rmdiire* 
I have come across the following passage, winch tersely depicts the 
1 ►fleet of thia system upon the cultivators of the soil: — 

Ono of the consequences of thia system of farming is that llie 
agriculturist is called far a touch larger tent than the Stuti- receives 
front him ; eg. A* farms n governorship from the Shall for nn amount 
B, plus CL the t/oiicmr (the term of the annual contract remidnihg a 
constant quantity* while Um t/pucrur varies). A. in turn farms Ida 
i-jr-cIe of Tillages, nlr which 1>. taken nur circle, again sublets u 
hamlet or one of hi-s village* to E. who deputes F. to collect the rent&* 
Each, of course, i?,\jiects a profit oil his contract* mid consequently the 
agriculturist, instead of having fci pay the amount 11 which lKuietibi 
the .State* is called upon for his sham of l! + 1\ 4- Fi* + EV; + F'* 
profits. Fie cannot pay, F, complains to E» and E. to A*, who is 
dunned for hi* cviutmct sum from the capital. .A. gives t«i his sub 
farmer penolsrion to collect the revenue by fortifc This h dono ; imxi 
year sr.me of the peasants have fled, some of the land is lying wosti-. 
The country, in brief* is rovemied ns if the Government were to end 
with the expiry of the governor * It Jise. 1 

lUfwrt <m tte Trite* arvttn# it* JSfow p/ the fWxutn Gulf. 1ST4. 
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r trrny k* wondared why a system iL:.r ^eirw to pres* so 
iiurdly ujmji the taxpayers, who iw in a numerical majority, anti 
£'X* 0f Whlch 18 attend0(i with K1,t:h Obvious injustice, should be 
**»■ lmllli > in liy a people who hare mwer been 

“7° , > low at rebellion, I conceive the reason in part to lie 
in the fact that, (torn one point of view, Persia is tim most demo- 
eratic country in the world. Lowness of birth or station in 
positively not the slight®* Ur to promotion or office of tbit most 
exulted DM lire. Nor must it necessarily, as in European coun¬ 
tries, Iw compensated or supplemented by distltmiished .lolitU 
Interest or the capacity to pay is sufficient to procure (l fur 
anyunr. even ot menial origin. Many a Persian pernor ^ 
starts by idling a rabordmata post in the household or retinue 

fr be m,l “* ,l “ d hns P 0 ^ through everv grade of m k T 
hofa, e arriving at the top. The present (irond Virier. n * I jjl 
hUfjiMn was himself of humble descent, while bis far her wafl 
attendiint lit the royal household. Th* Prime Minister who 
accompanied the Shah on his first visit to Europe was the muiui- 

4011 :1 ,arbt ^ a[ul tha AmiM-Nizam, Mon Tuti in_ 

was the sou of n cook. Consequently, every m,m Sces a chance of 

bo tbo mtm, ..n .1 o 111,. |M lionMip or emotion i, UM , 
com [Wired in ratio with the pecuniary ad van toga which bo may 
ultimately expect, to reap, ha » willing to bide his time, and L 
trust, to the full of the dice in the future. 

A second fact which may variously be regantwi a, H riMlS0n 
for the continuance, nod as a product of the existence, of 'this 

£» * y T * 1 't ailU ilmd ^ uate ®tniro of official salaries 

1,1 lu ISI0Ht cases, the government allowance U 

*“ " WM sufficient for little more than house!told egnpii , 

S£" i liuagbt ,/ ,l„ | ,. r 

U n,i« i«««W to .apply, 

«>in,. mrnipnlou. of r,r>i,„. otaracta . ' , 

decree from some iconoclastic sovereicn this ,« , by 11 

tutions should perish without a Tf f ^ 

tunc of fifty per cent, in oBieial ro larJ the ,L.w ?" 
ment would be brought to a standstill ln,[te , ‘ of IP>wto- 

from the inherent popularity of n astern bV ivluol^Vi **"**** 

prr,ct ' - — ** * °p® n nJtiiri 
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treasury is administered in this present niggardly fashion, ttMia- 
kh\(. remains an essentia) Feature of public life id Persia* ntitl no 
reform is to lie anticipated. 

Although ir might be flumprlit dial the i^isteuep of tlie pur¬ 
chase HjEtetn on so extensive a soil a would render long tenure of 
Hi mi Li«n office rare, if ig not ns n rule found in practice that tills is 
in uHk* CflS ^ + The official in possession is in a far better 

situation than the candidate who wishes to oust him* inasmuch 
n- he hm «t hi- easy dbqneal the means of increasing his annual 
gift or purclm : E j money ii« the Shall. Moiwivcr* fhe test of good 
goremordiip in 1 ■ ersia being, not the amelioration or confciiitmeiit 
nr prosperity of the province, hut the absence of highway mbhery 
nud the punctuality wit Si which the taxes and custom^ are paid into 
the royal exchequer, personal merit plays u very small part m the 
bargain between sovereign and deputy, and dismissal or degrade 
tiori by no means follows upon proven incompetence. Too oJtcn 
It has happened that when oompliunte against an oppressive 
governor have to*en manifold and just, the accused official has been 
nhle, bv the prompt addition of a few thousand fc^in-* tr* liijs 
annual money«ofivring to the Slush, to invert- disaster and to > oei- 
rinne with impunity in his career of maladministration* 

That which is known as muthMt «7 fro in t he p, drjt of view of 
the recipient, is classified us pixhk&th^ or gift (lit. that which 
PuM-nh leads on or comes before), from tfae standpoint of the 
donor. Every money-bribe, or gift, mode to secure 
a post or concession, t n intimmee a judicial decision or to escape 
punishment* falls under the head of This mysterious and 

clastic terns, which includes) every form of donation, from the con¬ 
tribution paid in by a govemor-getieml io the line exacted from a 
[KUty delinquent, may be roughly divided into two ]leadings: (1) the 
fixed, regular, and open payments, prescribed by usage and 
never relaxed; (2) irregular or cxtrnordinaiy payments, made 
or extracted a* the opportunity occurs. Among the former 
the mosri conspicnoos are the so-called presents nmdeat the festival 
of No Rua, or the New Year, to the Slrnk Every governor, 
minister, chief of a tribe, or official of any mnk. then makes his 
offering* the Tiiwpivw amount of which is determined bv ctintoui, 
and the moMmunt left to the ineane or ambition of tbe donor. A* 
Malcolm put it, to fell short of the ticvuebmed aura mean n h*s of 
office, to exceed is increase of favour. In hia day the sums thus 
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rn’iuvwi amounted to Iwo-fifths of rile? entire Hxctl revenue (which 
bn estimated «t to 1,2Q0,G(HW. Madame Sweimi 

iiuikes & great mistake in calculating tlit* receipt* of the prnnrnt 
Minfj at No Kua from these sources as 60,000,000 franca or 
double the som ascribed to Fatlj All Shnh by Malcolm. L « 
amtk-r of fact tbe present* received hy the reigning Shah Lave 
never been more than » third, or nt most a half, of those extorted 
by h.s great-grandfathfir, and the total is said to have dwindled in 
remit years to only a Tew thousand pounds. Hits rotJtiction does 
not by any moan, imply that the receipts of the government bare 
fHllen, )u,( only that there Las been n redistribution of incidence 
wte greatly increased resuite from tl,, n,*.^, revenue producing 
a correspondrag diminution i tl the «*h money-presento of ,^,7. 
governor ami oflscialj*;. 

A *«». m*»n* iViiciib> in ii, „g„d for tl» „f A „ 

dnnnr. In,. ™,n.ll,- i„ its nral „ Ki ,., ieis . is !h „ ’' . rf ^ 

“ «■* >™r erety pn,„,„ : i„| 

gnierimr rowiven from tl,.. -sovereign the pift „(■„ 

or ml* of h ? .».,r(n, a „f tli , contim.nnco i„*olli„. ... th ’ 
hearerol wind. be m„,t , MeW-Mo, „ r e^ivnlent 

&££»£& f. "»* * «*» •* *• *** "f fc «L; 

lilt cost oi the Hfhit Ih reckoned ms a normal item of expenditure 
!.y every provincial governor in tbe calculation of his InuWt Out 
sale even- i Vrsian city of any site is a pavilion, or place, known (l * 
Lc AArff,/ t wsftw, whither Hie governor rifles out ;it the head of a 
hriltmnt cavalcade to receive the royal present. Bad whence, Win- 
donned the garb or mantle, ho returns to tie town, the reL ill(1 * 
ol the day being given up to public rejoicing. The UrZ 
recipient knows that he is safe for another war " „ 1P * 

M f"; ^ fm ‘ ,l ^ tl - v ^eited P* &r L a larger ^Tb 
ftider to insure rhe continued favour of the sovereign Ti, ‘ 

system is repeated in n descending scale nmorre tli7 u w . , r 
of oltieial hierarchy, the provincial governor all 
yearly bhatat to Ins subordinate, and bamgennalh- ,,™Hlt “ 

petition for an extraordinary tchefat, ' ^ ,,1r< 

These are the more familiar and recognise! resources of roval 

* Ho»w>f* ft Ox.*, m p, s t 0. f r °-' al 

* Tlim the ruoctlvn of tnummiltjug tile kheUi i, , , 

«■ n * mbM ‘ tl'*' Iiou.-c^mlfl w tu,,n iti, iBfe.,1,,1' , 1 t'JVon.B Jilintoer 

oaBMiioelyhiiii»U«a* thelimiour toanulhcr n,,rtv *»*> rot urn 

« knot U*. .ban 1*» fc™,. in 
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Rnonoe, They are supplemented by n variety of proceeding*? which 
ii] [iy be classified under tbo head of imgulnr or extraordinary 
piMtdtvk, hi which f premised a little while ago to devote the 
tribute of n paragraph, Of these presents, E have already de¬ 
scribed tlm most habitual, in the shape of the drifts which precede, 
and often follow; every appointment, according as they represent 
the as pirn Cions or the gratitude of the nominee, But even when 
installed in office, the latter is not. safe against rumours of the 
withdrawal of his post, in which case lie mast take the necessary 
steps to seam- his podtien, Or let ns suppose that a governor h 
in.tmned of committing .Home offence aguin^t the central authority* 
A few' thousand tonniu* arc straightway despatched to the capital, 
and time, by the payment of a voluntary line, the dignity of the 
Oovernitient is satisfied, and the anxiety of the offender relieved. 
Other metliods also exist. The &!iah annoniices Ms intention of 
Isononring a subject with a visit, and the I niter loyally prepares an 
offering for his royal guest. Sometimes the high distinction of a 
pnwenfc arrives from the sovereign, whose eoiidi^rensur.n fa grate¬ 
fully acknowledged hy the return of a gift, worthy of its mval de- 
stinuti' i]. Sometimes, after :l successful day’s sporr. there is rlio 
exhibition of n head of game that. Iins fall kin to the royal rifle. The 
defunct animal. Jet urn say an ibex or a leopard* is taken round ?unJ 
shown tii n select number of wealthy or eminent personages, who 
imihe 3 jls a matter of course, h handsome present to the official who 
has given them the privilege of seeing the quarry of so illustrious 
a sportsman. It can be readily understood that one of the results 
of this system of present* from inferiors to super lots is that every¬ 
one of any standing in the official hierarchy is relieved of the irk- 
Rome nccessily of paying salaried to the bulk of his personal re¬ 
tainers. If ho desires to discharge the arrears of pay of a in ember 
of his retinue, he lias merely to send him with an ornamental gift 
to someone whose wense of etiquette may lie trusted to make him 
bestow a substantia! acknowledgment upon rise bearer. Onv stone 
thus kills two birds. The recipient of tlm gift is pleased with the 
compliment implied, while the bearer gets a present which Lie 
iiccepts as a form of payment from Ins master. Manifold arc iht- 
trteuis by which the gift of a compliment cun thus be translated 
into the coni pi in lent of a gift. Occasions have been known when 
the ftliah, in ii playful mood, has entered the huzonrs. established 
■ L temporary partnership with a shopkeeper, and sold off bis wares 
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ur suitable prices to his courtiers, dividing %v [l!i the delighted 
hmdesmnn lljo proceeds of the side. Enough has perhaps bee n 
said to giro some idea of tin system. Truly the maxim Bonder 
unto f.W* the things that an? CiesnrV stands in no need of being 
pn-ssetl in a country where Caesar fakes such verv >wd care of 
himself. 


It. is an obvious result nf the administrative astern which [ 
have described, and of the proud predominance of pMh*h, that 
f«mipi httt> *“"“***( ^TOad the wisdom or the apprehon- 

■rleua 1 " K '" nK L ‘ frhtl sovereign. for the Itcsf mm filling tin- right 
places, rin lung as the gift of office is largely iMennionl 
ty the length of p nix >, corrupt tulini nisi rat ion nuot [u>-vnit ;oni 
honest men will go ro the wall. Even if « good man gains an 
appointment, the intrigues or the brills of a rival behind iris back 
may oust him at tiny moment, mid he falls br>enu&e nt Home lie 
failed n. do wluif the Homans do. Of the effect upon the governed, 
who are the ultimate source from which the successive mMhih 
and the stipulated pi MUm are drawn, J have already Hijoken 
Hut the country does not suffer only from the greed nf trials in 
™i wct of wJ,llt thi ‘> extort, lmt also in respect of what they with¬ 
hold. Sums of money are assigned from tlia Royal Treasury for a 
delinire public object-.^ the payment, ..fan nnin, the construe- 
11011 of pit bile works, the building of a bridge, the impair of a roiu] 
Thetw sums either never tvach their destination at all. or only read! 
it in sadly diTiiinisli.fi volume, having been arrested on the way in 
the pocket or some official responsible for the distribution. The 
Shah, meanwhile, is quite unaware of, or is pon.-rl,- ro detect the 
embezzlement practised by his futoriimte*. upon whom hi the 
abduce of re n[ xHisibleBap.-nruioi, from above ..r free criticism 
W ow. it is aWhnpr^ble to keep a watch. IV mpadtv .f the 
entora official world being tin., enlists in the maintenance* of the 
existmg system, it will easily bo understood how stubborn a harrier 
is opposed to any administrative reform, and |,mv faint is the hop* 
tluit Persia will ever, unaided, work out her own salvation. 

t is also to the peculation engendered bv till* -vstem that 
murt be attributed the n^lect, or the total absence, of public works 

2S “t^TTS r’* ^ ,mVd[ “ rV in 

3F Jrinv u " ^recall 

how many caravan****, or bridges, or post-houses in t he 

entire country I saw m at all an efficient state of ip*. ] * w W 
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to say that they cun be counted on the huger* of the two handa. 
The same nppli.es- to the mosques, which, with a few exceptions in 
the great cities, sire dilapidated and crumbling to ruin; to the 
iinidrc&tik#) or religious colleges, whose exterior of itself would 
invito no student*; to the Abandoned palaces and deserted gardens, 
in whose unsightly decay the dignity of the reigning monarch 
appears to find a vengeful solace at the expense of Ms predts^esora. 
If aurwhere a fine modem caravanserai, or a road which shows 

-a 

signs of hitmin'; ora new bridge be encountered. it is almost certain 
to have been the work of some private individual, who, whether 
minister or merchant, defrayed the cost out of hia own pocket, 
and thought thereby to gain the grateful prayers of pilgrims 
or to enhance Im personal reputation* The productions of this 
somewhat spurious public spirit are the only structures that modern 
Persia can rIioiv, to compare with the superb aud almost indestruc¬ 
tible relies of the Sefavean rule. About the neglect of roads mid 
railroads I dial I speak hereafter* Bur, of all illustrations of the 
dearth of administrative energy, resulting from a system where 
every man is squeezing his neighbour and being squeezed by some¬ 
body else 7 perhaps the most significant is the indifference that has 
hitherto been displayed to the mi item I resources of Persia, which 
three centuries of travellers have pronounced to Fie exceptionally 
rich, but which, until the formation of an English company a year 
ago, no systematic or scientific effort has been made to explore or 
to utilise. 

Among the features of public life in Persia that most quickly 
strike the stranger’s eye, and that indirectly arise from the same 
ilcuLft nf conditions-, is the enormous number of attendants and 
«**«"** retainers that swarm round a minister, or official of any 
description. In hlie case of a functionary of rank or position, these 
vary in number from oR to 500. Benjamin soys that the Prime 
Minister in his time kept 3,00*0, Now. the theory of social and 
ceremonial etiquette that prevails hi Persia, and Indeed throughout 
the East, is to sorne extent responsible for this phenomenon, 
personal importance living, to n large extent, estimated by the 
public show which it can make, and by the staff of servants whom 
on occasions it can parade. But it i* the institution of mudfdhil 
and of illicit pickings and stealings that is the tool of the evil. If 
the governor or minister were Itttind to pay salaries to the whole of 
this servile crew their niuks would speedily dwindle. The bulk of 
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Ihi in rtrt! unpaid; they attach il.fclv, s In thn^ir maste r because 

of tlie* opportunisms for extortion with which that connection 
presents them, and they thrive and button on plunder. !i may 
readily be conceived how great n drain is this swarm of blood* 
suckers upon the resources of the country. They are true types 
of unproductive laboureis, ubvorbing but ih vit Cttutiiig wculilt; 
and their existence is little short of a uutionnl calamity. 

The same feature that prevails in the private household of nn 
important functionary is carried into tin- official departments and 
Bunm. into the service of the State. Every minister, every 
governor, every petty official, is surrounded by mi imnifiis<.* 
staff or murwAtK, mtraw, nnd mrniofit, i.e, clerks, secretaries, and 
account ants. There is no proper division of labour; confusion 
■utd tu k ul sj stein prevail every where. I his enormous of 
civil servants justifies itself by no reports, and produces no statistics; 
oflichd returns, tables, schedules, nr calculation:; either do not 
exist, at all or, if they do, exist in a deceptive shape. There 
is no means ot arriving even ot an approximate estimate of so 
elementary a fact us the population of the country, The figures 
which I elsewhere print of revenue and taxation have Wn derived 
from official sources ■ bul though probably comet in themselves. 1 
cannot tell what omissions they may contain, or how far it is legiti¬ 
mate to make them a basis of induction, Baron Teufenstein, the 
Austrian Governor of Saveli, whom I Lave before quoted, thus 
descrilied the routine of official life ;_ 


A Miniitty in Persia ronsists of the minister and soma scril-ea, 
without any determinate place of office, or any of the apparatus tint 
apfjems indispensable to Europeans, The bureau is set up at what¬ 
ever spot the minister happens to be, whether in bin house or mnu 
ante-mom, or a court of the Koyal l*aU«e, or perrUnc* in ihe street 
or in a coffee-bom*. A swarm of scribes buzzes after the chief mi >|| 

hl * m * nl,es ' ™ Db ll « lHn S w i>-h him in his pocket the necessary writimr 
appimtus and documents. Accordingly, an office can be riomd ™ 
any or everywhere in a trice. In the pockets of such o mirv , Z often 
to be found dm documents of a series of yea,* p^, ^ of 1Ma 

scraps of paper which he has come to regard « private, and b B o sense 
Offloalf property , 1 


» l«™ th.t ,1. refon,,, ,,-hicl. 
“ ro " rtufeiutm, ktoionslrmlmhcej tato , ]ie „ Jojijlktratio „ of 

' r«m» a »n'< f Andr*s end Stolte), l8te . 
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Naive ]l din big his year of office, wore cancelled upon his resignation, 1 
iuu\ that at the same time the improved state of the province was 
made a ground for screwing a higher pisklmk out. of his suc¬ 
cessor, 

I have ail ready pointed out that the bulk of this bureaucratic 
horde are not paid by the State, but are expected to remunerate 
Tories themselves and that for the same reason the salaries of 
“f talei the higher officials are fixed at u notoriously inadequate 
figure. A Further characteristic remits from the combined disloca¬ 
tion and parsimony of the system, viz* tinteven the fixed and official 
salaries are frequently in arrears, or arc not paid at. all, Europeans 
in the service of the State are better paid or more regularly paid 
than Persiann T because, if they do not get their salaries fchov an? 
apt to send in their resignations. Hut even they have often been 
put off with harahj or orders, payable some weeks or months from 
date, on some merchant in the bazaar ; whilst the native official in 
frequently without even Elds compensation, and in the attunes of 
nny sign of an impending settlement of his little account with the 
State, makes ap the deficit from other quarters. How fatally this* 
condition of affairs operates m the cavie of the army will be seen 
later cm. In somewhat ludicrous contrast with this sordid nnd de¬ 
spicable sy^teTii are the brave and sonorous titles that are worn bv 
the official hierarchy of whom I have been speaking. As will have 
been gathered from my narrative,, ministers, or functionaries of amv 
position, are seldom called liv their proper names, hut are known 
by the ornamental titles that have been conferred upon the in bv 
the Shah. These titles are much sought after, inasmuch as they 
confer distinction, security, and th? opportunity of luereu They 
are divided into three claws: those with the suffix Sultaneh, Le. 
of the Governmiiiit, which are rarely conferred except upon 
memhera ofthe Uoynl Family; those with the suffix Dowleh, of the 
Empire or State; and tbu-.- with tbs atiffix Mulk, of the Kingdom. 

It is to be reared that the majority of their owners think of little 
else but plundering the governmenl? T state, or kingdom of which 
they are grandiloquently described as the Ornament, Support, 
Defence, Pillar, or Strength. 

I Mr OiSutlo (J> Cl t urns* M /a Per*-, p r 3U)4nri tw wai lieqaitq,- ha 

refused to paj? Us the Naib ■es-Sciltaiieh a jtbkknl of 4 fiOOl. ta Wi> T or ?i(n 
revenue, tn oddil-Lon to the gtvttlTy lacrcascd juj^id^or cjidinarj rvrmttf, lift 

] i ;li l already \ta\4 [n. Bat eMs does tint appear to Em im^. 
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[n a country* where the judicial and executive fimclkuis of 
government are so constantly combined qiul confused, It behoves 
me to give sonic* account of the law nnd its administra¬ 
tion—a subject to which I now turn. It j 9 well known 
that the law in Persia, runt, indeed, among Mussulman 
peoples in general, consists of two branches: the religious, und 
the common law ; that which is based upon the Mohammedan 
Scriptures, and that which is based on precedent • that which is 
administered by ecfotesiostical, and that whidi is administered bv 
civil tribunals. In Perriu. the former is, known as the Star, the 
latter as the Orf. From the two is evolved a jurisprudence which, 
although in no tense scientific, is yet reasonably practical Iii 
application, and is roughly accommodated to the needs and cir¬ 
cumstances of those for whom it U dispensed. 

The basis of authority in the case of the Shnr.or Ecclesiastical 
Law. consist* of the utterance* of the Prophet in the Koran; of 
sw, „ tl,r "P™ 01 * " r ttp Twelve Holy Immns, whose voice in 
rh li'ijiiv the judgment, of the Shinh Mohammedans b of scarcelv 
inferior weight; and (if tho commentaries of a school of 
pn -eminent ecclesiastical jurists. The latter have played much 
the same part, in adding to the volume of the national juris¬ 
prudence that the Simons jam eontulti did with the Common Law 
of Home, or the Talmudic commentators with the Hebrew system. 
The body of law so framed has been roughly codified and divided 
into four heads, dealing respectively with religious rite* and duties 
with contracts and obligations, with personal aBoira, aa ,l wit ^' 
sumptuary rules mul judicial procedure. This ] aw is administered 
by an ecclesiastical court, consisKng of miMth*, i.e_ lay priests utid 
i.e. learned doctor of the law, 1 assisted sometimes bv 
toP* or and under tfae presidency of an official known « 

the SheEkli-el-Islain, one of whom k, as a rule, ^ 

large cty by the »v ere ,gn. to olden days, the chief of this 
ecclesiastical hierarchy was the Sadr-oI-Sadur, Pontifev 
Ma-vimns, « dignitary who was chosen by the king and placed 

“ In UatooJm'e time ihew wen, only five . „ „ 

uviubtr ia now tnttch lc*s restricted. a Tml „ ? ^ 1 ’ b,lt ltl< ’ 

ij'wl, or Olplomn from another „},! ,,f 

<ten.tiala.aii>] states that the recipient hWi i, , U *“ ,n h “ nw * ™ m 

patent to azpouad and practise the same. Slftit , .f th ^ 
have received their diplomas from xhe mogt r , m t T !“ *•»*"*** of 
Kejet Mloeni jurirt.« of Kcrbela and 
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over the entire priesthood and judicial bench of the kingdom, 
liut this office was abolished in Ittsi anti-clerical campaign by 
Xadir Shah, arid has never been renewed. In smaller centres of 
populatimi nnd villages, the place of t ins court is taken by t he local 
mullah or mttUnhs, whp T for n oonaidenition. are always ready with 
n text from the Koran. In the case of the higher courtSp the 
decision is in variably written out. along with the citation from the 
Scriptures* or the commentatore. upon which it ia bused, Cases of 
extreme importance are referred to the more eminent pitijtaheds^ 
of whom there is never a large number, who gain their |MJsiLirvvi 
sfilcly by eminent learning or abilities, ratified by the popular 
approval| and whose decisions are seldom impugned. Those who 
have beeu brought into contact with these distinguished doctors 
have expressed a high opinion of their general integrity and of this 
merciful inclination of their sentences. In works upon the theory 
of the law in Persia, it is commonly written that criminal cases 
are decided by the ecclesiastical, and civil cages by the uecnla^ 
courts. In practice, however, there is no sud* clear distinction; 
the functions and the prerogative of the co-ordinate benches vary 
at different epochs f mid appear to be n matter of accident or choice 
rather than of necessity - and at the present time, though criminal 
eases of difficulty may la? submitted to the eod esiasticat court t 
yet it is vrlth civil matters that they are chiefly concerned. 
Questions of heresy or sacrilege arc naturally referred to them ; 
they also lake cognisance of adultery and divorce; and intoxica¬ 
tion m an offence, not against the common law- (indeed, if it were 
n matter of precedent, insobriety could present the highest 
credential in Persia), but against the Koran, falls within the scope 
of their judgment, 

I have remarked that the authority of the erclesiiisticai tonrfs 
bft» varied at different epochs of history. The reason is t<i be 
\i ml - »o«ghr in each case in the character anil predilections of 
raervt of the sovereign, according to whose bigotry or liberal 
autih:ifJt ' sentiments the Shar or the Urf has been invoked to 
settle both civil and criminal cases. Somctimea the mulUft* and 
mitjkrfwfA have been supreme ; at others, us in the reign of Xudir 
Shah, they have been sn|jer&eded and ignored. What I have said 
about the policy and incluiolLuna of the reigning Shah will have 
prepared my r*mlcr? for the statement that-, during the present 
reign, they have suffered a steady decline. This new departure 
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was inaugurated, immwliately uj™ bis action, bv the great 
Itijnuter Mim TiM Khxm, who showed hta contempt for the 
ewle^ucal orfer by seiziag the pemon of the SwildU-Islum 
nr .ibnz, htid by abolishing the privilege of affording sanctuair in 
Inn mosque, hitherto enjoyed by the Itnam-i-Jamn of Teheran 

. tt? Mu* of the sovereign power, whkb ever since 

!“* been the keynote of the domestic policy of W^d-tKn is 
lricoapatilla w,tb the ascendency of an ecclesiastical court ( ’iVil 
junidiotiOD involves a final reference in even- case to the 
sovcretgn; and one can easily understand the refinance of ! 
powerful monarch to admit a higher court of appeal. There is 
however, ,n the constitution of the ecclesiastical bU t an SfcZi 

check upon their supremacy, of which l he civil power can always 
take advantage to vindicate its own. They pronoun^ i * TT" 

olheera of government; and although the decisions nfrt , 

am seldom disputed, and a,v J\ , ° f,he 

tbe final reference to the civS ZlZ t Z ’ T , T° **“' ?* 
superiority, while it opens (he door in th iT^il 8 ™ 6 ” 4 ° f 1W 
UrgotintioitEi Mid bribes that always miperveu^ 'T " (lf 

pnnie, -“Pgedi. - h-M 0M ° r,h « 

Prom the hlmr, I pass to the 1’rf ,, h r*. , 

nully this is based on oral tradition. „n 

** such ’ «■*»«-* 1-* or p the cS^Tini 

t’n, <>r no *nto» or recognised code it \PL J 

cv-tnukun nidi more in practice ntmnV \ i ' to v&ry 

of M» MHCSSJaWf TT ” 

attempt being made to hunt un n .. u -t ' [in,J so Jar from any 
luia been dona In panIM sbo» trfj*, /J* “f*"™ »l>«> 

promptly pi, on „ nd „ ?“»»» », » » nd* 

fore whom it comes, and ** t,ie dvl1 «■» «- 

honest f peril spa a rash asau,option in 5*7* P™ 1 ™* him to be 
right and wrong. Th* adminfei™*, , J f ' S * t00 S l1 of 

HiAgistrates throughout the kingdom 'r! ? ' f * are °‘ v '^ 

nr ih ‘ nch ° r Judges after the Western’m«Tt "T^ n ° secular court, 
'vill be brought before the kedHttida .■_ i & i 11 s _ v ^ n gB the case 
rite dnrogbt, or police mftgiattate ? T, ^ td i matl ! in a towu before 
mitted all the petty offences rt.„/ nnr „ lM ^ ^ JBd ^ ent «“* ^b- 
iieiich of country magistrates in Hu eland T) 1 ' [> " l lce ‘ c,)lj rt or a 
oflnreony.or „ rmd , li|(< . ^ 7 h »P*mdV in ,L, caK! 

nances, is, as a rule, restitution. 
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^Erijisr in kind or in money value; while, if lock of menus riders 
thb impossible, the criminal is soundly thrashed. All ordinary 
criminal enseg are brought hi'foir the h j ikivi t or governor of a town; 
the more important before the provincial governor or govoruor- 
gvneral. Hie ultimate court of appeal in each case is the king, of 

wliose sovereign authority these subordinate exercises of jurisdic- 
idem are merely u delegation, although it is rare that a suppliant at 
«nj distance from the capital can make his complaint heard so Tar. 
T he power of life and death, which wm formerly wielded with free¬ 
dom by the governor-general of u province, more especially if of 
royal blend, is now reserved by the Shah ; and In an earlier chapter 
I have related an incident in which the Jlkhani of Kachan, having 
attempted to revive the prerogative enjoyed by his predecessor, 
ibund himself in abrupt collision with his sovereign. Justice, as 
dispensed in this fashion by the officers of government in Persia, 
obeys no law and fellows no system. Publicity is the sole gun- 
runti*e for fairness ; but great is the scope, especially in the lower 
grades, for pufikesh and the bribe. The doroghat have the reputa¬ 
tion ol being both harsh and venal, and there are some who go so 
far us to say that there is not a sentence of an official in Persia, 
Men of the higher ranks, that cannot be swayed by a pecuniary 
consideration. 

Theoretically, the secular court takes cognisance of civil, just 
ns. according to the same criterion, t he ecclesiastical court embraces 
Cirilqun criminal cases. Blit the distinction is not less fallacious 
« I .i«rbi iu this thtm In the other instance. The dread of the 
civil court, or thuum-kkanch, with its crude justice and 
the long avenues of bribery and rascality that it opens up, deters 
suitor* from submitting to its judgment civil cases of any complexity 
or importance ; and such cases are, ns a rule, referred in the first 
place to private arbitration. Dr. Wills, who hag written a most 
interesting account of the Persian law in its every-day or working 
aspect. 1 names questions of contracts, titles to landed property, 
disputed wills, intestate succession, the boundaries or shares of 
lauds, the recovery of debts and bankruptcy, as among the cases 
which are commonly decided iu this fashion. A mejUU, or informal 
council oi leading merchants, is convoked In the house of a inatlah 
or leading citizen. Both sides state their case j the documents are 
produced and inspected; and a decision, which is almost always in 

■ Persia as it ii, caps, f, vi. 
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thu nature of a compromise, is given, and, if reasonably fair, fe- 
accepted, The verdict is signed and registered bv the Shrikh-d- 
Lslam or the bnam-i-Jama (the Chief Priest), and with a little 
present to the jury all round, the appellants conclude what is 
bablj one of the cheapest and most enclave forms of legs] »ro- 
eedure in the world. If either party is dissatisfied with the 
sentence an appeal lies to the local governor: or, in intricate 
eases of lauded Miles and testamentary disposition the ccdiwa 
sMeal court may bo find, invoked. The same system preV i,ils in 
the lower grades and occupations of life. A dispute of the 
character above mentioned occur ring in a country district, will I* 
reff-n ed, in the first place, to a mejitit of fiawnere, village elders or 

*! 0 l lb ' whito *» rf »)» Ac., with an appeal f£m L hem to 

the W or to the MiriWu, or, in the lost resort, to the iirovin- 
cm! governor In spite of the shameless bribery that Avails 
diretrl_\ thepurlieusofthedmviu-IArt,.sharereached. Dr. wXgives 
iis the consolatory assurance that substantial jest ice i, done in the 
end ; for what the Asiatic expend* in bribes, we disbar*, in fee® 

Zl^This^l lX)t!l rewUin S same goal by djfleiS 

roads, rhis genial opinion appears somewhat to ignore the quality 
of the justice that is dispensed in cither case 

Before I quit the subject of the Persian law and iUudndnmtm 
tioiq let me add a few words upon the subject of penalties and 
prisons. Nothing is more shocking to the European reader 

5 &y ^ 8h ** «*“•«*■* and Uoe% 
pag«= of Persian history during the last and in 1 
happily less degree, during the present century, than ,W re Li 
of savage pumshtnenta and abominable tortures tciifvi 
nately to Mu, callousness of the brute and the ’ingenu,W ^ 
hend, I lie Persian character has ever been fertile in i • , 

indifierent to sdAering; and j n t}lf . fi _.j r ! dei,ce 

it 1ms found ample amp* for the exereise of J loth'rttP™’"T* 
L P till qurte a recent period, well within the 
present reign, condemned criminals have U t .ZfJ , * * t,e 

from guns, buried alive, impaled, shod like homes 1 T 
by being bound to the heads of two trees w’ + L “ 3t,tu,ar 
then allowed to spring back to tbmV ru ff«Hier rind 

Al. B.udrr nn Bwaw, the of mf) t( red 
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iti *Wch I have heard of robbers being walled up alive in 
pillars of brick and mortar was in 188-J. 1 Fortunately, the visits 
of the Shah to Europe, and the increasing influence of civilised 
opinion, luive hud a wonderful effect in mitigating the barbarity of 
this truly merciless and Oriental code, and cases of unnecessary 
torture are now rarely lu'iinJ of. [ he worst criminals art'strangled, 
nr decapitated, or have their throats cut. Robbery and thieving 
an) expiated by mutilation, n finger or thumb, a hniul or an ear, 
paying the penalty for the offence of the body, But tlic standard 
nod most cherished punishment is the bastinado, to which all are 
liable, from the king's sons downwards, and in which a Persian, even 
of high rank and station, does not see a lunch greater indignity 
than does an English public echoed boy in the birch-rod, Nowhere 
is the home of a governor, or official, or even of a private person 
of high degree, without the implements of this hallowed mode of 
castigation; the theory of hereditary transmission must almost be 
invoked to explain the phenomenal hunt ness of Persian soles; and 
cases have been known where 2,000 switches have been broken, or. in 
other words, some 0.000 blows have been delivered, upon the feet < if a 
single delinquent. < >n these rx-ensions, the/wurW who administer 
the Ihigellation find a welcome opportunity of m udiikh if, the leniency 
with which they lay on the strokes k ing rigidly proportioned to the 
bribe which they are promised by the victim. I n cases of in order, 
the Lex Talionis, or Law of Retaliation, * an oye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ yet prevails; nnd the family of the murdered 
mun may still claim the culprit upon his arrest, and kill him as 
they please. As late as the autumn of 1888 a case occurred ia 
which a number of male collaterals of the royal family forced their 
way into the compound of the War Office, where a prisoner was 
confined who had murdered one of their relatives, hacked him lo 
pieces with their weapons, and burned his body with petroleum. 
But in practice this bloody vendetta is seldom executed except 
iftnong Hie nomad frilies of the south, where blood-feuds survive 
for generations, and sometimes result in the extinction of entire 
families. In ordinary cases the criminal escapes to the nearest 
sanctuary, from which secure retreat n bargain is conducted 
with the relatives of his victim as to the price of his free exit and 

1 In 1841 the 5Ioti>nia|.sd'i>oivlfti, ManucliebcrKhsn, regarded ns one of it* 
f^verthl of fEraiiui ^iVfniDi^ bra iSt ft tflUtr flf 300 living men jmebed in Layere itf 
3]]ortw i Shiraz,—Lftjflrri™s Early _lr irfnfbret, \'aL f. p. 312 r 
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release from the pursuit of revenge. The majority of crimes per- 
petrated upon individuals are expiated in this fashion. 

Concerning the Persian mode of imprisonment,, the practice is 
ns different from our own j.i§ in the case of penalties. There is no 
such thing us penal servitude for life, or even far u terra 
of years; hard labour b unknown ns a sentence; and 
coniinement for any lengthy period b rare. There is usually a 
gaol-delivery at the beginning of the new year; and when a fresh 
governor is appointed, he not uncommonly empties the prison that 


raison J^T TKUUI 

may have been filled by Ills predecessor t one or two of the worst 
eases, perhaps, Buffering the death penalty, in order to create a 
salutary impression of strenglh. There b no snch thing as a female 
ward, women being detained, as also are male criminals of high 
rank, in the house of a priest. In Teheran there are said to be 
three kinds of prison : the subterranean cells beneath the Ark, 
where criminnb guilty of conspiracy or high treason are reported 
tcjhavi' been confined j the town prison, where the vulgar Criminal s 
may be seen with iron collars round their neck, sometimes with 
their feet in stocks, and attached to each other by iron chains ■ 
and the private guard-house, that, is frequently an appurtenance of 
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the mansions of the great. It will be s^een that the Peraiuti theory 
of justice, as expressed both in judicial sentence.*, in the infliction 
or penalties, nnd in the prison code, is one of sharp and rapid 
procedure, whose object is the punishment (in a manner list roughly 
equivalent, as possible to the original offence), but in no gen^e (he 
reformation, of the culprit. 

Not even the most generous estimate of the merits, or the most 
lenient consideration of the failings, of the judicial procedure 
VvU-vir which 1 have described in llba chapter, con blind us 
io tb° ^ct that if is lamentably deficient in the two 
pj-hi™ r-^sentmls of an effective legal ay&tem, via,, a coni pact, 
and systematised code of law. and a competent tribunal to ad¬ 
minister it. Although the Ecclesiastical Law has been subjected 
to a rough codibeat ion T this is neither scientific, exhaustive, nor 
suited to modern conditions. The Common Law has no written 
existence, mid is moulded by tho arbitrary idiosyncrasies of indi- 
viduals. The jurisdiction of the clerical and secular courts overbp ; 
m f r is there any intelligible distinction between their prerogatives 
nod functions,. Oases ore referred to one or the other according to 
tiie fancy of the appellant, and frequently pass through the two 
courts in succession. Even if it be thought hazardous or unwise 
to interfere with the Saw based upon the Korun, no voice can 
possibly defend the haphazard condition of the Common Law, 
which is in a state of disgraceful uncertainty, and t as an instrament 
of guidance to the civil magistrates, is practically useless. Finally, 
the confusion of the judicial and executive functions in the person 
of the same individual, who is at once governor, tax-collector, 
police-magistrate, and judge, is a mark of a radically defective 
system, and is incompatible with the honest administration of the 
law; whilst the proverbial venality of the Persian official renders 
litigation a fare* unless backed by a well-filled purse and the 
adroit understanding bow to use it. 

In justice to the Sliah T it must be said that he is thoroughly 
well aware of the crudities and abuses of the Persian system of 
l^w T which, during his reign, certain efforts have been 
**«fonr mad** t 0 diminish; but equally in justice to the stub- 
bornnesH of Persian character, which no Shah is strong enough 
to override, must it be admitted that these efforts have so far re¬ 
sulted in dismal failure. Lady Sheik in her book, speaks of the 
institution at the beginning of the present sovereign g reign of 
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Courts of Justice for the conduct; of civil jurisprudence. 1 lean 
lind m> trace either of their subsequent or of iheir present exist¬ 
ence. hi 1875, after the return of the Slmh from Ins first visit to 
Europe, he introduced fVahcilE of Administration,, which wore 
intended to assist the local authorities in the tusk of government, 
to check injustice or corruption on their part, tind to counteract 
the legal prerogative of the clergy. But the mMihs, who saw 
their reign threatened, succeeded in pcreutiding the people that 
such European innovations would deprive them of the slender 
protection they now enjoyed against the arbitrary government of 
the official classes, mid created such fi storm of opposition that the 
project was abandoned. After the Shah's second visit to Europe, 
nnother equally well-meaning-, but equally futile, endeavour was 
made. On this occasion it was the institution of bigf or sanctuarr 
which I have described in the chapter upon Meshed, that was most 
deservedly attacked ; that which was originally designed <*s a 
safeguard against the arbitrary exercise of power having ihv 
generated into a scandal of the worst description. Orders were 
issued from Teheran that 1 sanctuary ' was to be done away with ; 
and that courts of justice wore to be established. But the execu~ 
tiom of the decree- being committed to ‘ old hands ’ deeply pledged 
to the system under whose iniquities they had prospered, nothing 
more was liennl of the projected reform, which quietly vanished 
From existence. Undeterred by these previous failures, and with 
» serenity that bespeaks cither n very sanguine or n very careless 
disposition, the Shah, In 3lay 1888, took another step in the 
direction of reform. He issued the following Royal Proclamation 
to dl the provincial governors, by whom it was posted in the 
principal telegraph stations throughout the country 

Forasmuch !L,! Almighty God lum endowed our blessed nature with 
tiie attributes of justice and benignity rind ordained us the nj«uif.-stor 
Kov-uJ i*r.v of his ordinances and power, and has especinllv committed 
.SdcL to " ur -dbanfiicient guardianship the lives R „d' property of 
nf Lite and tin- subjects of the divinely-guarded Empire of Inin - in 
rf> gratitude for this great gift, we consider it Incumbent on mt 
in discharge of the duties it imposes on us, to relax nothing in ensuring 
to the people of this kingdom die enjoyment of their right# and the 
preservation of their lives and property from molestation by oppressors 
and to spare no efforts to the end that the people, secure in their per! 

1 GUmptr* (if Ziff and Martam in IWtm f p, i t 1&, 
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sou* and property, shall, in perfect ease and tranquillity, employ them- 
selves in affairs conducive to the spread of civilisation mid stability. 

Therefore* for the information And ra-o&iu ranee of tdl the subjects 
and people of this kingdom generally* we do proclaim that all our sub¬ 
jects are free And independent as regards their persons and property ; 
it is our will nod pleasure that they should, without fear or doubt, 
employ their capital in whatever manner they please* and engage in 
any enterprises* such as combination of funds, formation of companies 
for the construction of factories and roods, or in any measures for the 
promotion of civilisation and security. The care of that is taken on 
ourselves ■ and no one has the right or power to interfere with, or lay 
]lands on, the property of Persian subjects, nor to molest their persons 
or property, nor to punish Persian subjects except in giving effect to 
decrees of the civil or religious law. 

This proclamation was accompanied by a Firman to each 
provincial governor, enjoining the strict observation of the edict* 
and severe penalties for Ita infringement. Tim Shall further com* 
mandad that both Proclamation und Firman 1 be read in all mmjid* 
{mosques) and meeting-houses and thoroughly explained to tJie 
people; that they be e iron luted in uEI districts* huillII towns, and 
even villager and encampments; and that bonds be taken from all 
petty authorities, binding them to carry out the Royal commands/ 
The Finnan concluded with these words: 4 Anyone disregarding 
these orders will be punished in such a manner £»s to be the wonder 
of ihII beholders/ This declaration or charter of the rights of the 
subject is excellent in its way, and although it has made very little 
difference in the provinces* bus been honourably observed by the 
sovereign himself; while its existence and public notification to 
the representatives of the Enrppten Power® afford the fatter a 
reasonable ground for protest, should any particularly scandalous 
ciise of injustice be brought to I heir notice, and therefore to some 
extent operate ns a check ttjKm the evilly-inclined. 

It will be observed that the most needed reforms—™,, the 
codification of the law and ths construe! ioo of an independent 
tribun id ro confer a sanction upon the new decree and to 
ttmoruu administer the law already existent—were loft entirely 
untouched by the Royal Proclamation, Once more, 
however, the Shah returned to the charge; and at the time of my 
visit to Teheran, in I8B9* official circles in the capital were 
stirred to their foundations by the intelligence that the king had 
assigned to the Council of State the task of creating a new body 
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of laiv for t.bo regulation of justice In the ^Timon p I wrotf* as 
follows of this undertaking, parpd&aly couching my remarks in a 
hopeful strain* so that. I might nor seem everywhere to see rho 
blacker side of the cloud :— 

The Council* who have not the clearest notion of what in required 
of them, have commenced the translation of the Code Napoleon* and 
have also been supplied with copies of that code as modified to suit the 
exigencies of the French Mohammedan populations* and also of our 
own Indian Moham m«dau code; hut, beyond this, have come to no 
decision as to what is incumbent upon them. There are some who 
regard the Royal command as ei mere passing caprice, and expect no 
practical result. It is to Le hoped, however, that this will not he i ho 
casn, but that the yhah may be encouraged to proceed with a not nn- 
promising design, Tim new code, however, if it is to be of any service, 
must contain provisions for tribunals, as well as Jaws ■ such provisions 
being, indeed, embodied in the European codes, upon which it will 
probably be modelled- A difficulty tony be experienced in procuring 
judges of integrity and worth, and no abrupt change car* be expected 
in tlm habits or moral standards of an Oriental country. Itut the eyes 
of the West will* at Least* be directed with interest towards this fresh 
attempt to em&ncipato Portia from herself ; while the assistance of 
foreign Governments may legitimately \w given both towards tbs com¬ 
pilation of the new bsly of law and towards its proper administration 
when completed 


In response to recy.-nt inquiries (ldDl) T 1 urn informed that nothing 
further lias been heard of the new axle, whence J am led to infer 
that one mofd excellent schema has gone into the waste-paper 
basket, and that Qm more stone must be added to the cairn of 
abortive reforms that has been 50 conscientiously piled byNssr-ed- 
Din Slrnb, 

Under a twofold governing system, such as that of which l 
have now completed the description—namely, an administrafrion \ n 

Effect on wtich e ™7 ia tdifferent aspects, both the briber 
uAtinonl anti the bribed; and a judicial procedure, without either 
* a law or a law court—it will readily be underwood that 

confidence in the Government is not likely to exist, that there is 
no personal sense of duty or pride of honour, no mutual trust or 
co-opemtion (except in the service of ill-doing}, no disgrace in 
exposure, no credit in virtue, above all no national spirit or 
patriotism, Those philosophers are right who argue that nmri.l 
must precede material, and Internal exterior, reform in iV-rsia j t 
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Js useless to graft new shoots on to n stem whose om .sap Es 
exhausted or poisoned . We may give Persia rends nnd railroads ; 
wo may work her mines and exploit her resources; we may drill 
her army and clothu her artisans-; but we shall not. have brought 
her within the pale of civilised nations until we have got at the 
core of the people, and given a new and a radical twist to the 
national character find institutions. I ba% + e drawn this picture of 
Persian administration, which 1 believe to be true, in order that 
Riiglish readers may understand the system with which reformers, 
whether Foreigner* or natives, have to contend, and the iron wall 
of resistance, built up by all the most selfish instincts in human 
nature, that is opposed to progressive ideas. The Shah himself, 
however genuine his desire for innovation, is to some extent enlisted 
on the side of this pernicious system, seeing that he owes to it his 
private fortune; while those who most loudly condemn it in 
private are not behind their fellows in outwardly bowing their 
heads in the temple of Rimmon. In every rank below the 
sovereign, the initiative is utterly wanting to start a rebell ion 
against the tyranny of immemorial custom ; and if a strong man 
like the present king can only tentatively undertake it, where i* 
he who shall preach the crusade ? 
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CHAPTER XV 
INtfOTUTIOXS AND REKOJUIS 

And the! itatlnns far a wav 

Arc wnC cbi n*z with en^T ; 

They talk together h-tkI »y 

Tu-mutrow, perta}** id-day + 
ftncGbuluj will arise. 

Lovofelu;*, 

Depressing mg is the picture which I have been compel led in the 
interests of truth to draw of Persian administration, and sore m j* 
A ra w s i 3 *u-j the need for at fundamental clmnge in the principle njjon 
paiK«Hffl4 which it is conduct^, the present reign has yoK witnessed 
the introduction of i\ series of reforms into the country which 
honourably differentiate it from any immediately preceding epoch. 
Am examination of these reforms* and of their history, is a task of 
alternate congratulation and dismay. On the (ini' hand we see the 
imperious and irresistible influence of the West, and of what we 
terra civilisation, successfully beating down tin- barriers of ancient 
Oriental prejudice. On the other hand, and side by aide with this 
welcome spectacle, we observe Kqperstition resurgent, reformatory 
zeal baffled, and the reVr itieriiw supreme. W e know not whether to 
give the rein to our hopes or to our despair, Is Peraia about to 
enter, nay, has she already entered, the comity of civilised nations or 
doe* she still sit a contemn] outcast without the gate? lrnm the 
evidence which will be forthcoming in this chapter, added to that 
which has already been adduced, the reader must shape hit; own 
judgment. For my own part, I would solicit, in the interests of my 
subject, a friendly and even a lenient consideration; knowing W0 n 
as I do, that the ways of the East and West are wide asunder as 
the poke ; that what we call civilisation and some times nudity 
confute with progress, is viewed by Oriental peoples in u wholly 
different perspective; and that different nations have their own 
peculiar way of finding salvation. Moreover, what may seetn \ m ^ 
a foot-pace to ourselves, may resemble the rush of a locomotive 


ixsnroriGjrs and hepobms m 

° t,k!l *' T ° " h ° m 8JJeefl LnS ythert0 >*« WdnKWn. Nor 
must the rower expect nn immediate fam* from all Lie seed 

Aiming the reforms aucwsafidly Introduced by the present Shah 
I have already mM in other context,, the inKtitutiou of a' city 
j^ 0 - P™ '!* ^ reconstruction and embellish- 

, u t nf fcl t wpitn! l,St ‘ ir - Atuong those unsurcesafiiNy 

attempted, I Imve drawn attention to administrative 

J7‘ ?" " Itf i hlt, ; >n f J' ndidftl trihimala, ami the codification 

L T,‘ * u tee cJass a,so ^S* an amiable bur 
epbememl device that was one of the results of the first B™ 

journey of the 8Jinh. Aware that much injustice existed wK 
never maelKd h.s ears, and acting in Dnconeciou* imitation of 
h "hen petitions to the Conneil ,.f Ten 

;T Vl l n tLe raouth nf “ sfone lion, be order.,! petition-boxes 
te be exposed once a month in the public place of the latter towns. 

I he keys were kept in his rustoiy, iin <i the boxes were to lx- 
opemd m h,* prince. Hut the Persian provincial governor was 
not to be got the better nr by » transparent a machinerv. II,. 
promptly ordered fl watch to lx kept on the boxes; and the baati- 
nado was freely administered to any indiscreet person -Wrung in 
a petition, Wlierefotw the petition-boxes remainml permanently 
empty, and the Shah fainted himself upoa the singular content’- 
mant of Ins subjects* 

The reforms to which I now turn belong to a class that, is not 
associated m the Western imagination with any ™y advanced 
ST? llf national progress, hut that marks a considerable 

forward move in a country sndt as the Persia of Malcolm 
of M Drier, and of Ooseley. They will include the Institution of a 
lette^post, of the electric telegraph, of newspaper*, of a goveni- 
meut mint and a new currency, of European bonks, of commercial 
ftiul other concessions, of manufactured roads, and of higher eduea- 
tion. The opportunity will also present itself of saying romething 
about the state of religions feeling in the country. Rail rout Is will 
bt. j rwerred for a separate chapter, 

I>own to the year 1871 tin* [sostal system of Persia 1 was in 
the hands of the rkapatvhi-bft^itt, or masters of the post-houses, who 

h'Qt information n [mi tlais subject, rid* wrtfcfom by J, E. T\*U± f n Onitf- 
rric&Lwh* Jf vn aU*kn/f/ut « Onctu, 187* pp. 1W-S; bj U. gUmw in ibtiT. 

]7 " 2 - r v-:■ 11 G.'nfrl Lie n nay in, ibid. 1JMM. p|L 17G-9 r andbr Acting 4 

andSEotii; Eh JVfwiwmB 1 ! IB#5 pp r+i'L •> 
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farmed the ?k*tpnr service from the Minister of Ways find Ooniinu- 
mentions. The conveyance of letters was an agreeable s-oimv 
of profit to these individuals. There wan -apposed to Ur 
Kouie fixed scale of charge, winch, however* no one knew, 
Ag a mutter of fact, they i j xrmetedn com in Lesion at Both ends of the 
line; for on the one hand the sender of the letter had to pay 
beforehand for its conveyance; and on the other the recipient multi 
not secure it* delivery until he too had crossed tlm jjostns asterV 
palm* I have seen it stated that in this primitive opOCh a postal 
service after the European model was started* but that if was 
abandoned because the contractor for the stumps wa* discovt-r&d 
to have privately printed 100*000 for his own benefit; an incident 
bo profoundly Persian ns to render the tale more than credible, in 
lS7o + un official or the Austrian Post Office, by name l"L Riederer, 
was entrusted with the organisation of the Persian Post upon 
European line*. Beginning experimentally with a jKistai deliveiy 
in the capital, and gradually extending his material and training 
n staff within little more than a year of his appointment he had 
instituted the first regular riding post in Persia once a week be¬ 
tween Teheran* Tabriz* and Julia, with a branch fmm Kazvin to 
Hesht, Eh the succeeding year (1870) ho wa> appointed Post- 
mjist^r-dehiTFil. In 1877 Persia was admitted to i ht= International 
Postal IT nion. Herr Rkdorer having quit-led the Pendan service 
in the same y« ar T he wsk succeeded by a Russian named Stahl, who 
appointed Dr. Andreas, the joint author of the publication from 
which 1 have more than once quoted* General Inspector of Persian 
Poets. Within n couple of month* Andreas was dlemiflaed for 
reclaiming an embezzled letter fbDm the Governor of Shimz, and a 
year later M. Stahl fell also* For some time the service remained 
in a precarious mid insecure condition* valuable packets being 
opened and plundered; and Europeans found it safer to trust to the 
couriers of t he British Legation, or to the officials of like Imio- 
European Telegraph. Latterly much greater safety hm been m- 
sured, and the arrangements now include a Li-wedclv service to 
Europe via. Tab™ and Tiffis, and via Rcsht and Baku ; H weekly 
serrice to India via Bushire; and weekly service? between the 
capital and Meshed* Yezd. Kerman* Shiraz, and Kemiauakdi. In 
J886 there were reported to be seventy-three post-offices in the 
kingdom: and in the year 1 884-0— the latest for which official 
statistics are procurable — there were conveyed 1,368*885 letters, 
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2,050 post-cards, 7,455 samples, and 173,095 parcels, having « 
value ol 304,720/. 1 ha receipts for the same year were returned 

as 13,701-/.. and the expenses ns 13,208/. Prom England letters 
go to Persia irai Berlin, and muter favourable cunditiniiF x,re- de¬ 
livered in Teheran in a Tew days over a fortnight. 

By ft curious inversion or (lie customary chronology {mi cha¬ 
racteristic of the Lust, Oriental jwientafcs having a common passion 
!■:IbcMd I'or novelty, a i id elect rie T ight having preceded gas ulikn i ti 
ni.vrup., Keren and Kabul) the elect He telegraph wax a] rend v in 
full working order throughout Persia long before a decent letter- 
post had been organised* The first experiment was made by the 
Government, in 1859, with a lino from Teheran to Suit an it-h; but 
tins was so Imdly constructed ns to be soon abandoned. In 1830 
followed a complete lino from Teheran to Tabriz, extended in 18G-3 
to Julia. At thin period ensued the negotiations between the 
British and Persian Governments that resulted in tin- juissago of 
tlio main line of Indo-EuropaanTelegraph through Persia in transit 
from London to Bombay. The history and the result of these 
negotiations, which have profoundly affected the internal condition 
of Persia, will more appropriately he diseased in a chapter dealing 
with Anglo-Persian relations in the past and presents to which 
accordingly 1 refer the inquisitive reader. Hen- it will be suffi¬ 
cient to say that, the issue of these proceedings has been the 
construction of a triple wire from Julia to Teheran, worked by the 
Indo-European Telegraph Company; and from Teheran to Bush ire, 
worked by » stuff of the Tmlinn Government. In addition to these 
lini-s Persia [wssesses some 3,000 miles of single wire lines, in n 
more or Jess dubious state of repair, which belong to the Govern¬ 
ment and are worked by a Persian staff The capital is now 
connected with every city or centre of importance in the kingdom ; 
and the prodigious effect that this has had in the consolidation 
of the sovereign power will afterwards come under notice. The 
chief Fenian lines, excluding local lines nround the capital, are 
those connecting Tehenm and Meshed; Meshed and Saroklis- 
Meshed, Kdat-x-Nadiri, and Deregez; Meshed and Kurban ■ 
Shahrad. Astmbud, and Muslied-i-f>vr; Siynnnn and I’lruzkuh; 
Koavin, Reaht, and Knzeli ; Resht and K'liorrenuibad r Maznnde- 
rm frontier); Tabriz. Ardeliil, and Namin; Tabriz and Snj 
Bntak : Maraud, Khoi, and Urumiah: Teheran, Hnmndftn. and 
Kliaiiikin; Hantadan. Sinna. and GerruR; Ramadan, Bnrujird, and 
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Siiltanobad ; Burujirdanil Xihnvend; Burujird, Khorremaliiid, ami 
Shushter (in course of extension u, Alova* and Molinmwerah); 
Mahan, H iizd t and Kcnnnn. fS-tuttstIcfU of thy revenue and expori- 
diniiTc, and of the work accomplished, are not, issued. 

I de liistniy and the present condition of Journalism in Persia 
afford sis clogtu-nt an illtnrt ration of the anomalous position occupied 
b -V that nation—suspended, like Mohuiimn-d's colHn. I.e- 
r^ . n the fcwp worlds of mlture and barbarism —ihi can 
, ^iiceived. For on t],o on, hand the outward Bvmptcme of 
ovibsotion prewnttliem^lTOfl in t he shape of a numbewof journals 
Pljhl,sh, d In ,!lti “pHnl el*where under Rural and ministerial 

patnumge; !, u t on the other, the Press as an institution has 
positively no existence, and freedom of printed fijx-eeb, ur even 
IlixTty of criticism, an- unknown. Hence it is un illusory, if not a 
deceitful, claim that is some times advanced by the professional 
spokesmen of the Regeneration of Pwsia, when they point to her 
possession o! three or four new.papers ns „ proof 0 f re^ectaldo 
advance in the domain of liberty and culture. 

vr- lf W , U , S lfl L 86 ®’ in tl,e l,f kninistration of the famous Amir-e. 
Nizam. ALirza Tnki Khun, whom J have so often mentioned, that. 

tbfl first Persian newspaper was established. 1 Replaced 
nu,i |>rt- ^ under an English editor, whose duty was to republish 

judicious or interesting ext pacts from the European 
journals; and he frequently contributed political articles to i! 
himself. At the same time he started the system, which has been 
virtually continued with every succeeding pubHoatian-and without 
which n press so atreitly laced and hampered could not spbsiat 
-oC requiring the entire Civil Service above a certain rank to 
become regular subscribers. This paper appear* to hare Sul)Be _ 
qnently expired (probably upon the depredation and murder of it, 
foonder). In 186G Mr. Mounsey speaks or another imblicati ln 
enntled fh, ‘Teheran Razetto. width was started liy command of 

j 1 ; 1 m th ?[ >'***' *** whoae columns were at Krst tilled , v [tl 
descriptions of European countries, inventions, and tnZ nTtt 
the interest of editor and readers alike in these novelties ■ ’ 
exhausted, the bill of fore was restricted to a Court Circular a ? d 
to disquisitions on Oriental Science. Alchemy, Ay \t t ]„ n t 

m* 7 *r iu r te r in 

f U 1 he Iran, a purely ofhcial organ. to which all functions 

1 IT* H. R Bfam%, 7>™tW iW;. v cL iL p. le” 
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art- evjW to sutecril *, and which b supposed to oom e Ullt 
wnc ” ;i . although its appearances on . ; m ^, l]iir This 

* *^.* ** ***** of the whf^vs 2 

" 10!1,jHv f of ! ‘ !1 «*W* -,d other pmtmg, a ^4 pavs 

f. J v : .. “ »* for Eh “ P"'****. The 1 copy ■ « 5™ Life 

m.tto to and countersign'd by the Shah. It « predua^ « .« 

th6 that 1 ^ Mention, hy the lithographic pro- 

* Tt ” Sbnh “““% contributes to the * Iran/ and prides 
hirn^it on the exceptional purity of his style, in which few Arabic 
words occur, m spite of the large part they rill in the national 
vocubulan. In the same journal (51 ay lu and 19, 1888) was 
pmited a cmmiii ideation. also from the Royal pen, to which I 
Slud l «* r - the new lake that was formed n few 

years ago «, the mad from Teheran to Ivmn. Foreign politics 
arv eubded fimn the purview of the ■ Iran. 1 for fcar of offending 
the rnih^adoisj domestic politics are wdtewed for fear of offend¬ 
ing the Shah and governing hierarchy; and accordingly its scope 

" !nir JW w th " . nn,uto ^» dimensions of a Court Journal 
at,cl Oflnad mzette, m which are recorded ministerial appointments 
he movements of the Court, and the wonderful ahote made or 
heads of game bagged by the king. A famlhUm, however, always 
,mni S «** rub- hfetorieaf ^ ra M 

work of uncient nr modern limes. It may well be imagined that 
without a subscription list artificially recruited such an oTLmn could 
not boast of a very lucrative existence. 

(2) I he 1 Itteinh, a semi-official organ, also editfd by the Min¬ 
ister of r he Press, and also appearing irregularly, though nominally 
onco a fortnight. The scientific bent of its editor, the Itimnd-d 
Saltaneh, then known as the Sum-ed-Dowteh, vra* ratpomrfble for 
the technical character of some of its earlier contents; but it ].as 
now embarked upon a lm restricted field. It often contains 
a Political article, pipped as n rule from some French newspaper 
by the scifisors of the Minister: and it has been known to publish 
telegrams of European incidents within a month of their occur- 
mice, 

C 3 ) 111,1 Sheref; mi illustrated monthly, lithographed at 
Teheran, under the same official snpemBion and editorship. Its 
illustrations are usually confined to portraits of some Fenian 
la in iater or grandee, sometimes varied by the physiognomy of a 
European potentate. 
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la* pnce of each of the above-mentioned journal* is one kran 
J*7 J ’ ft fi » Uhl is prohibitory m regards mmcnl rircu- 

“JJ?- Wlww thl> oRick * impnlw to subscribe d<*s not wist' 
eclf-interest has the entne conaeqoence; for the leading personages, 
ore wanted among the patrons of the organ, find them- 

TOUn . d,y ab ^- A bribe is often (bund a wise prelim itmrv 
to a HiUttriu^ uotiKv 

( t) The -i arhatig. At Isliitmn k published the ‘ Fnrhuiif ' 
Udder the editorship of the Zil^&tke^ >r official employS 
t>> nun. it shares the characteristics already described 

iWrly a pup*r called the * Aihter WStarj was much read. 
It «us bron glit not by Persian refugees at iWuatim-ple buf 

!,“ terd ' Ctrfih Pe T- 55 * &S somewhat 

TOO candid reflect™* lip0 d (J^govermnent King of Kia-o, 

A Simitar organ, nan^l til,; ■ Kannn,* has lately 1^ st;ili ,. ti ’ 

"l*i Af[, T tll ‘* HrSf ^ llrtl ! K ’ m jotirney of tin* Shah, Mirra Ktaaeiii 
Mum, then ^mister of Foreign Ailing hr.,1 by what lie bad seen 
P| *“* m Europe, proposed l bo foundation of n'^ranco-Pei siun 
pfipt r. Tin: requisite pbmt was procured, a European 
was engaged as director; the promising titlqof - L-JVri^ ' w !ffi 
aelmed: but on February A, l*7(h when rht* firet, and sditarv 
number appeared, tl ie editorial with which it Opened was Tmui in 
coiib&in the following fitateineut: _ 

With regard to internal affaire, w.* shall spmk of tfceii. with obwlato 
independence. We take, and we mean to take, no aide ; we ire hound 

>X ' lu a™ ..off*] obligntiot.. We desire to serve 

our country by enlightening it upon its true needs. We slmfr support 
* prsgo si. and encourage evnj uwnifmatian of it. Uni we will never 
” tljltinrars ■ "' c "ball offer no impose to power; we .shall defend 
«v cry just wuscjuuLbhuno every *e P rehen*tWc< act. We shall support 
the power thui represents the law to us : hut if itsacts are cent red, 
the Saw, we shn]I censure thomall ilien ltl „.severely War ur i7 * 

rl*2 * - ^ «* *"■■■*• nw sSaSWES: 

? T P™Sf ftlIlme - We ***» devote our satire CWB to 
mencmg popular favour by constituting ourselves the miivK _. 
pious of the rights of the country and the people,' ' (W 

£“* an tmnoimrement, which to Persian earn sounded like Sir 
li-ter Wentworth declaiming in the Parliament of Elizabeth or 
Urns Gracchna thundering in t^Fomnt^Lm, was ^St to 

1 *“ OWIrt 13 "I™}***''? M. .0^ „ z, Perffi p aj 
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:i]t that Iran held mffct deur, It wm at n-nraexpiated by th .acKsmisjfeil 
*'f the guilty editor, and by t hp suppression of the offending- organ. 
The nurn.bt 1 r from which I lalfve quoted remains a unique curiosity 
Itt the annals of journalists. The “fsamd nfinister established t% 
military magazine at Teheran ; but its existence was limited to 
seventeen or eighteen numbers. 

In 1885 amort* orderly and send-oifidal paper was started in 
fcbe French language, entitled ttit- ( Echo tie la Perse* 1 It has since 
censed to o.vfht, A‘Journal w as also published for i\ short time nt 
Tnhei£ but soon e^BtedP^Tbe Roy id College further undertook for 
ii while tire publication of u scientific journal : but thL*, too, is 
defunct There Imvq^beerj other jouroaliftic attempts, whtm® 
epitaph reqmralte be rYtoisoontf’ written. 

Such i 4i% brief .record of the hEfaprPrfniJ present conditioner 
the press in Pegiitr. How for it entities' either its promulgators ni^ 
its patrons to th> praise of enlighten merit, every render can judge 
for himself* Anyhow, no alarm need ms yet be felt, even by the* 
most tender susceptibilities, about the creation of n fourth estate in 
the dominion!* of the Shah. 

It limy tie imagined that in n country possessing the bn bits and 
iBfftlncfe thut I Imre de-Hcribfld!, the currency has at all time^ pra- 
*£ke rented a fine Held of operation for the devices of sever eigne* 
iMjLfcu^n governors, mul ministers, and thnt any approach either to 
science of inainigeuienl or stability of Value has been conspicuous 
by its absence. The lluct until ms in the value of the monetary unit 
have been enormous, and nt the time of my visit bud touched 
almost as Jow a point us lion ever !>vn reached. In Tivernier's 
time, in the und die of the seven teenth century, a /ouniji was equal 
to fifteen Trench crowns or forty-six livres (a li vre was about l* r 
t'lmnlin, n little Inter, under Shall Suleiman, gave the value of the 
toman as from forty-five to titty Jivrcs, or "3i* 10*. in English 
money. Early in the following century Krusinski returned its 
value as sixty Hypes or twenty crowns. Then came ihe overthrow 
of the Sefovi dynasty, the invasion of the Afghans, the reign of 
Nadir Shah T and thfc general anarchy and dislocation consequent 
upon hi a death. At the loginning of this century, when security 
hull been le-nstabLLshed under the Kujur dynasty, Malcolm guv*? 
the value of the twtunH as IL Bet ween 1820 and 18-30 Eraser 
valued aft at 1 U . then" tbr value has fluctuated. but with a 

general inclination t ,: 9ffi(jL In T^7 Sjhe twivm was worth ten franca 
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or Ss, In 1869-90* when I whs in !Vivia s it had sunk nr one 
moment to 5ft. The riae in the prfce of silver hm since rm&ed it 
to over dx ( 

Formerly there was a Government Mint at nearly every big town 
in Persia — »t Hrirmidiim Tabriz Kaskati, Isfahan, Kerman, M&ilircL 
(poim. Kemmnshah, Itcsht, Aatrahsd, Kum, and in Muzuitdmsn 
ment s^aton — and the antiquated products of these local 

mini s 11 iv still * Jinetimefi encountered. 1 This luqthuzard system wiis 
« encouragement to forgery. and there was quite a brisk manu¬ 
facture of spurious coins, the Government being finally comp -lied 
tn coll in the whole of the old hummer-struck currency. It was in 
ISfio that the reigning Shah, having been persuaded hy some 
interested individual to recoin the currency on the European system 
instructed his minister at Faria to purchase the necessary machinery 
smd to engage French engineers. The men duly arrived*at Teheran, 
lint the machinery, the pack! tig-cases of which hail alreadv been 
consumed as fuel for the steamer that brought it. was deposited 
*'Po“ sand sit Knzdi, where it lay and rotted, no fum-ts of 
burden being strong enough to carry the bjg boilers and wheels, 
mid the Shahs elephant being even found unequal to the task! 
These misfortunes delayed for some time the execution of the pro- 
ji-cted scheme ; and it was noi till 1877 that the new coinage 
appeared, a large building on the northern outskirts of Teheran, 
which had been unsuccessfully tried as a cotton liietory, having been 
converted into the Royal Mint. Tills establishment, which possesses 
u German overseer and French dies, and is under the control or the 
Autiti-es-hiut ta q, is now tlic sole mint in i'ersin. 

In my volume of appendices will be found a table of the coins 
issued by the Government Mint. The silver kmii is the monetary 
jM.rri unit, < originally it weighed eighty-three grains, then \i 
'Tas reduced to seventy-seven grains, now it weighs 
seventy-one grains. The proportion of Hue silver was originally 
ninety-five jx-r cent. ; that is, tin- i;mn contained only five per cent, 
of alloy. The gold toiatm also contained the same original proportion 
of pure metal —via., ninety-live per cent. Later on this was re¬ 
duced in the silver hnm to ninetv-two per cent., and subsequently 
again to ninety per cent., at which figure the ratio now nominally 


1 TIil- old kmns remain the bad* of the ooio^p* in Pt-Mn: imd the 
took has f-oen corajx-lM to make in nolud jayal.la in the oMoarren.v. 
new hnre been at :l cun^twnt [iremiuEa 
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stands. The Master of Hie Hint, however, who pays 5,000 tonifl-u^ 
a year for the L^eession, and is allowed to take five per cent. 
M'Uptvwtyr on whatever he coins. is not tu be cheated of lii^ sly 
isonal ? jj wf*r/.-/r hV in addition : and the actual proportion in the case of 
the silver coinage was, ill lfcMSy, 8011 in every 1*000, in the gold 
coinage HSt~>| s the remainder being copper alloy - Originally this 
individual paid a much larger sum fur the concession* ftmI realised ll 
handsome profit out of rho coppercurrency. But, in consequence of 
the scandalous depreciation. this prtTOgatwe Was taken from him* 1 

Owing principally to the great excera of imports oyur exports 
which existed till within recent years, hur which is now being 
CLrcaUtiMi slowly redressed, gold may be said to have disappeared 
of ijjoid from circulation. Silver at one time became exceedingly 
scarce. 11 ic Persian Government. becoming much alarmed, con¬ 
ceived the delicioTiN idea of prohibiting the import of the precious, 
metals; but this design was. fortunately T not proceeded with* The 
gold pieces nominally in circulation sire coins of a quarter, half, 
one, two. five, and ten toriif*tt#+ To such a poinf had the apprecia¬ 
tion risen, that I found that one of the Inst-nfimed coins, nominally 
equivalent to 100 Zwu#, could not be purchased for less than 115 
krmi# in Teheran, u premium of nearly fifty per cent. 

Hie abuses and drawbacks of the Persian monetary system, and* 
indeed of all mercantile transactions in that country, have long 
rendered the introduction of hooka managed upon the 
Kun^'ln European plan a tint' qua nrw of any material improveuient 
Xi * n * % on a large scale. Of the fluctuations in exchange and 
scarcity of money 1 have already spoken. Another drawback was 
the unequal distribution at any given moment of the precious 
metals, and the enormous cost of the transport of specie, which 
could utilv be earned at much expense on the backs of beasts of 
burden. Merchants experienced the greatest difficulty ami risk in 
making remittances to Europe. Small clique* of native money- 
jobbers controlled the market in the provincial towns. Native 
capital was frightened away from any enteipriao of public ad¬ 
vantage by the distrust attending all investment. Still worse w m 
the practice of boarding pursued by every man of wealth, from the 
Shah downwards. Nothing could demonstrate the retrograde 

* In December IM* lioirovcr, ho peomndn ruuewid of the right to mu 
copper niutivT for all Mpemsental p.-rlod ri* months, nwl ilio term price w«* 
merited to the mie vt per annum. 
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conditigu of Persian finance more effectively than the exorbitant 
mto of interest cheerfully paid to native usurers. Legal interest 

J " riltW by ^ K,nm t,J twel ™ t* r «®t,; I nit, i„ the middle of 
, Cl>nttJr - v ’ ^ S!iei1 reconktl that ‘ft seldom amounts to lew 
than r wenty-fire, and often readies fifty, sixty, or one hundred per 
ooiit, I'or loans of ready money, native bankers could, till a vear 
or two ago, easily procure two per cent, per month, settled monthly 

T^T I"" Wl,t '" T mmum ’ *««*• money.lenders ex- 
fitted a good deal mom. 

Such, in outline. « the state of Persian finance when, in 1888 
the -New Oriental Bank Corporation decided to include Persia 

Ori^i I"*? flie SJjLt ‘ re ° f A ' k,ic operation*, and opened 
3xnk " J. n “ , ? he * ar «^blished agencies in Teheran, Meshed. 

1-ibn/, liesht, Is&han, .Slumn, and Bushtre. Asa trading 

eorn^ny dealing , n s branch of commerce open to all it t^mJd 
no social concession from the Peman Government, ltcntiuir a 
palatial bmldiug occupying one entire aide of tho Meidau i- 

tTi r *J “***?> ***** ° nl >' ,L ?***« if already 

iB ( / m '‘‘. my V “ lfc - J 1 n considerable bcsiness both then., am) 

!>r °^ WC f- J 1,e ™ beginning to understand the 

meaning of a deposit account, and tie value of » fii«| rul( , 

mtcrcat upon the..- savings. The bunk paid two and a half m-r 
cent. ()I i current accounts, fern-per cent, on those running for L 

irsr r r L,m * y ** iy *■«*. m ^ >m v 

lowered the rate of interest on loans to twelve percent and w ' 
reported to have lent money to the Shah at from six to ^ 
cent. J he {Rental Bank had also intreduced and fnnriLS He 

“ 8 lVl . tb :I I,irlu ,;lt Wcr money, in He shape of cashier s order* 

O, sum* firom tree to™* upward, payable to the bearer, which ,-n- 
j o}ed a considerable circulation in the capital. After :1 „ existence 
'! no jears, the J orsiaji branch of the {..'orpomtitin was bought n t 
for a substantial sum by the new Imperial Bank of S k T 
entering upon the «*ae under the most favourable ^ 

with u wider ambition, rendered competition even iJI ^ 

to . m th»., to itedt The Im|»,Ld )t«„k „ow ro 

If was oi, January80, 18811. that [be Shah sim-d'tL Z 
1 1 m 1 nary concession in favour of Baron dc Reuter for ihi r P , 
innk of Persia. That this concession was in som, , J ' 

honM to that gentleman for the amrvy £TS 

"** «f ftm«u R,„ te Co*«5»TSsrj, « 
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evident both by (be new agreetnent being made out in hie favour, 
nud ulsr> by n clausa in one of its articles, which (MrtmW for the 
rej^ynient to Baron de Renter of the sum of UijKJOf*, 

ftiLLik^Hf dBjKmitod by him a,^ caution money Ibv ihe iir^t nndiTiak- 
P< ™ L ing, niul ilfegully conEscfttc^ by the Perami Government 
in 1873. Appendices and additional articles wen* added to the ne w 
Concession up till the md of July 1S89* in August tbt- British 
Government granted a Royul Charter of JncoJ'poruHoit ibr thirty 
years to the Bank thus formed, in October the prospectus ap¬ 
peared in London, and subscriptions were invited; »■“! g™ 6 * 1 

was the confidence in the undertaking that, within 11 few hours of 
the date of issue, the capital, amounting to l,fH)U t l}llGL was sub- 
ficribed fifteen times over. 

1 shall print in my Supplemental volume a copy of the original 
concession to the Imperial Bank, and will, therefore, content myself 
Term*.if here with noticing only its more important provisions* 

•son.* 1 *" 1 .['he concussion was for a period of sixty years, dating from 

January 1 880. The key-note of a future policy which, if interpreted 
with enterprise and liberality, may result in the inauguration of 
commercial undertakings on n large scale, independent of bunking 
proper, wiii struck in the very first article, which contained these 
agnificant words: * In order to develop the commerce and increase 
the riches of Persia, the Imperial Hank, outside any operations 
which appertain to » financial institution, may undertake on its 
own account. or on account of third parties, all mutters financial, 
industrial, or commcreinL which ii may think advantageous to this 
end, oil the condition, however, that none of the*- enterprises be 
contrary to treaties, laws, usages, or the religion of the country, 
and that previous notice thereof be given to the Persian Govern¬ 
ment/ Article 2 fixed the capital of the bank at four millions 
sterling, of which the fieri series, in slum's to bearer, was to amount 
to one million, in 100,1100 shares of K>/. each. Article 3 related to 
bank-notes, to which I must devote a separate paragraph, In 

Article 7 appeared the quid pr<> <j»'> <*P«« froro the P™* P llil1 f ? r 
the concession itself) exacted by the lVmiati Government, viz. 
4i ,kt cent of the net profits of the bank in each year, such sum 
never to be less than 4JIWL Articles 11, 12, nud IS ware among 
the most important of the whole serins, inasmuch us they conceded 
to the bank, With certain stipulated exceptions, the right to work 
the mineral resource* of Persia, currently behoved to be very- con- 
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fiidemblr, although hitherto most inadequately explored. Article i l 
r.iH as follows; * The Imperial Bank being ready to incur ibrth- 
wttL the sacrifices necessary fur developing the resources or the 
county by the exploitation of its natural riches, the Persia,, 
Government grants to the said bank, for the term of the present 
concession, the exclusive right of working throughout the Empire 
the lion, copper, lead, mercury, coal, petroleum, manganese borax 
and wbestos mines which belong to the State, and which b„ve nut 
already been ceded to others. The Persian Government shall tJB 
an appendix to this concession, deliver to (he Baron de Reuter, on 
the day "1 the signature of these presents, an official list 0 f m j |ie9 
amady ^ed. 1 lie gold and silver mines and mines of niwioiis 
« ones belong exclusively to the State, and should Ilia engineers of 
the bank discover any such they must immediately notify rhe sum, 
to the Government of his imperial Majesty the Shah. Exeeutte,, 
he necessary engineers and foremen, all the workmen eng, Jd S1 » 
he Wnes must be subjects of his Jm^rial Majes* the fi£i? The 
J ™ Government shall assist the bank by all the means i„ iN 
|K.w,-r tr, obtain workmen at the current wage of the country. All 
touies which the Imnk has not commenced working within ten rear, 
of ^formation shall be deemed to have U*eu abandoned by it' and 
thefttoto may dispose of the same without consulting the bank.’ 
Arhrle l - promised that the lauds necessary for working the mines 
should, if on State domain, be given free, whilst, ir they belonged 

J? pri V lt, ‘ ,ndtv *&»fej t J e Government should co-operate in getting 
Hie.u for the bunk on the most favourable terms. No import duty 
was to i* charged on the necessary materials, and the lands and hni\l 

ys should be exempt from all taxes, Article 13 fixed the share , f 
he Government in ,he profits of the mines at i 6 per cent , and ■ !* 
that ‘ on the of the term of the present cancel the 

T*7 ? l Vir ! / hi ' ir buildings, accessory constructions 

plants, should revert to the Persian Government according rl ! 
U.„st In von ruble rules and regulations genemUy adojSyotW 
1 owera whu have stipulated in this behalf.' * 1 w 

How this extenaTe and important miuintr cone***;™. u 
nig to t he command of the mineral resource, of Persia waLdisS 
? ^ *■.Imperial Bank,how n Corporation was** 

IaiuJoii for its purchnae and for the execution of its i “! “ 

■*T ‘•r «■” **- * fc corner iSSSfS 

•****" “PhtaU« »f IV™ oL*, — rtM 
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has so far attended, or may be expected to attend. their labours— 
all these are question* which will mo re appropriately find an 
answer in a later cbapier dealing with the natural resources of 
Persia. I here turn to the history of the bonk since its formation, 
and proceed to show how, up till the present lime (winter of 
I 891 g), it has sustained the expectations *>f its founders or justi¬ 
fied the confidence of its shareholder, 1 

Al the time or my visit to Teheran, the Imperial Bank had 
just commenced business, haring acquired premises in the street 
Op^nsar wherein stands the British legation. A competent 
manager had been secured in the person of Mr, Jtabino. 
a gmttgman tong and honourably connected with the Credit 
Lyommis in Cairo; and the relations of the bank with the Persian 
Government were in the capable bands of General Ihuilum 
Schindler, whom my readers will long ago have learnt to regard 
as a sort of dtm m m*iehw*f require! to assist in the solution of 
nsort Persian problems. Early in 1890 the directorate of the 
hank came to terms with the New Oriental Bank Corporation, 
of which l have already spoken, and Ibr the sum of 20*000 L pmv 
chfised the lease of their premises in Teheran, as well as the Corpora- 
tion’ll goodwill* furniture, appointments* Ac. 

I have previously mentioned among the rights conceded by t he 
Shah to ihe Imperial Bank, the monopoly of issuing bank notes. 

Article 5 stipulated that the amount so issued should not 
^‘huik 1 ^ exceed 800,000^ without the knowledge and assent of 
•w*** j-| ie Persian Government; and that for two years the bank 
should keep a cover in specie of fifty per cent,, and afterwards of 
thirty-three per cent. 

This is not the first time in history that bank notes have been 
introduced into Persia. Just 600 years ago the scheme was 
attempted by one of the Mongol sovereigns of the hou^e 
i^rinieia n f .fengliiz Khan, who succeeded that conqueror upon 
the throne nflmn. This wm Kei KImtu (1291-91 a.d.). 
the brother of Arghim Klitm. or Argawsa Shah, and grandson 
of Ilutaku Khan, it was lie who was ruler in Persia when 
Mareo Polo came from the distant court of Kuhlai Khan with 
the Tartar hride intended for his brother, h'i<i Klmtn bad heard 

* IWe A roost TiUuabla J«per on »Blinking in Pwin,’ bT J. Itttbmo, with notes 
i V A n ^chlndlor, rend before tbo ItwtitBt* o( Hanked in !>*erober l»91. An 
eitmrt from it ii HioteA at tte end of ihi* clmpior. 
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of tla& attempt made by Tlmltsu of the Sung Dynasty to introduce 
|iaper money into Chinn three centuries before, and of its revival 
in that country within the last fifty years; u proceeding with 
which we have been rendered familiar by the writings of the learned 
Venetian, and oflbn Bat Utah, the Moor oT Tangier. The Persian 
Mongol finding hirnafdf over two millions sterling in debt^cxincdved 
the bright idea that, by Issuing n paper tumrndy, which would be 
1'iotsglit by his faithful subject, all the gold and silver In the king- 
onid flow into the royal exchequer; while the paper would 
become the universal medium ol‘ tadwngi 1 . For this purpose a 
royal edict ivns issued, forbidding the cimulafciun of the precious 
metals as currency. Bants, called, after the Chinese name, Chow- 
kfvtiict,, were erected at Tabriz, surd other places; and notes, or < 7io»c 
w»>rf issued for sum* varying from }J. to 1*. 7d„ Ijearing a Moham¬ 
medan inscription and the value written in a circle upon them, utid 
tie imperial mandate to accept this novel currency. The subjects of 
Kei Khatu were, however, less docile or more wide-awake than he 
hud anticipated. A bowl of universal execration greeted the promul¬ 
gation of the scheme; the minister who had suggested it wm torn to 
pieces by an infuriated mob ; and within three days the decree was 
repealed, and tin* first Persian experiment of paper money igno- 
minioiisly expired. 

Warned by fills example, or timorous of empirical finance, no 
subsequent Persian sovereign repeated the experiment of the Mongol. 

Indeed, in the present century, the introduction or the 
ziiuiKH, Busaian paper rouble into Persia was regarded with tFie 
gravest suspicion by the ruling powers as an insidious attempt to 
drain the country of its silver and gold. Wo strong did this feeling 
become that, in 1883, the Shah actually issued a royal edict which 
declared that ’the people unit very foolish who take dirty pieces of 
paper for gold and silver, undin future all Kasdan rouble notes will 
l» confiscated/ like many royal decrees, this was fortunately 
allowed to become a dead letter almost as soon os promulgated. 

it is. therefore, in the face of inauspicious historical onions, mid 
among a people and court whose ideas of llnance are rudimentary 
KMwof die Imperial Bunk has started upon this part of its 

fcerid programme. Some time was spent in selecting a suitable 
*“* and handsome design; and in 18D0 the new bank 

notea, having ;i Persian inscription with the badge of the Lion 
and the San on one side, and an English inscription with the 
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Shah's portrait on the other, and represent mg values of from one 
U* LjOOO lomutw, were issued. One of the first, discoveries made by 
tbe bant was that these notes were bought up by wealthy men 
ami hidden away* a purpose for which they were lletter adapted, 
in bn Ik and weight, than coined money. This was an unexpected 
development of the Persian passion for hording. It is as yet too 
early to say how the experiment of paper money 'rill eventuate I 
understand that the bank notes of the provincial towns are only 
payable on the spot, and are not interchangeable elsewhere, the 
lessoa Ixi ng that tin* I iai ik gets a comm i ssioii on l he tran sFor. I his 
may. perhaps stand in the way of an immediately wide circulation. 

At the end of the first year of its existence {September 189U), 
the directors of the bant were enabled to present n satbfectory report 
to t teir b!i a n hoiders. The net profit realised t aft< t payi ng 
^™iall charges mi deducting interest paid and due, were nearly 
|,|li:,fc 68*000^ ami justified the board in declaring a dividend 

equal to eight per cent, on tin- capital paid up from the date of pay¬ 
ment. Branches or agencies of the hank have been opened, in addi¬ 
tion to London and Teheran, at Tabriz Itadit, -Meshed. Isfahan, 
Skiraa, Bushire, Kenunnsliah, Baghdad JJusrah, and Bombay ; and 
the. tank has already taken its pUce as a great national institution, 
affecting and absorbing the financial interests of Persia. It Is 
employed by the Persian Government as u vehicle for the receipt* 
of revenue and payment of expenditure, and for general finan 
rial purposes: and by most foreign governments having rotation a 
with Persia, for the discharge of their necessary burin ess. By the 
natives it is already much used as a channel for mercantile trails- 
gritonSj and has appreciably benefited commerce by the issue of 
advances against merchandise, bills of lading, etc. The deposits 
made with the bank doubled in the first six months what the New* 
Oriental Bank Corporation tied received in the whole year of its 
existence, and have since risen to five and sixfold the amount-. 
Similarly, the business done in loan:- to natives upon security was 
doubled in the first eight months; and the normal rate of interest 
has sunk to less than half of its previous figure. Nor has the 
effect been less noticeable upon the fluctuations of the money 
market arising from the shifting rated, of exchange. In a country 
possessing a silver currency there will always be n certain move¬ 
ment arising from t lit- rise or Ml in price of the precious metal ; 
but the more violent escilbtiotis due to the speculation* of private 
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exchange agents, and to other causes, have been remedied, and n 
far greater steading may be predicated of the Persian’ monev 
market as a whole. The report at the end of the second veu'r 
(September I Ml) did not, perhaps, fully answer the expectations 
that had been formed; but substantial progress was recorded, and 
a dividend equal to live |«r cent, was declared. It, i* to be hoped 
that the bank will, before long, acquire contra] of the mint, in 
order to sec tire an efficient currency and to pat *ui end to the 
reactionary abuses of the present system. 

1 hm- had occasion to mention the original and fi.mo.ie Reuter 
1 01lcejiH it’ii ni ,{N ' ^'hich produced sack a sensation in ft urope * 
•n»a^ find *>th in order that a contrast mav tie drawn between 
Prav^ions and those of the Imperial Bank's concession, 
and as tlie most conspicuous historical sample of the 
fortuitous fashion in which Persia Soaks redemption, I may here I*, 
permitted to recapitulate what were its leading features As a 
railway scheme 1 shall not now notice it, though the constmotion 
of h Grand Trunk Railway through Persia, and the monopoly of ail 
future nuhnadsi in the country, were among its most important 
features, reserving any remarks upon that head for a future chapter 
'I’ho Renter scheme was the culminating product of a p]„Je of 
sincere and msilous Anglophil ism at Teheran. Designed ,* tire 
crowning act or the policy of Afirssa Huaein Khan, the powerful Sadr 
Awm, ur Grand Vizier, who then guided the councils of the Shah it 
summed up n programme which, in the words of Sir IT. Rawlineon ■ 

‘ ' Vlls ldniw! nt fko regeneration or Perrin through the identification 
of her interests with those of Gnat Britain.' The concession was 
dated July 2.x 1872. When published to the world, it was found 
to contain the most complete and eStroordinaiy surrender of the 
entire industrial resources of a kingdom into foreign hands that 
lias probably ever been dreamed of, muck less ncoomffijshed 
in history. Exclusive of the clauses referring to roil roads ami 
tramways, which conferred an absolute monopoly of hot), thou, 
undertakings upon Barm, da Reuter for the space of seven tv veaT 
the coupon also lianded over to him the exclusive working for 
the same period of all Persian mines, except those of gold siW 
and prechms stones : the monopoly of the government for^ts all 
uncultivated land beu.g embraced under that designation; the 

1 By (nr the be~L UMcudI of the Beater Codccshqo j. to . ’ 

fond and^MMia im tkt &t*f, pp. 1S24, ' ' la bis Entj- 
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exclusive conslruetion of amals. kanatt, and irrigation work-H of 
aver}- description; tile first refusal oi a national bank, and of all 
future enterprises connected with the intrwluct ion of roads, Tele¬ 
graphs, mills, fiittorits, workshops, and public works of every 
description; <i*d n rami of the entire customs of the empire for a 
period of twenty-five years from March 1. 187*1, upon payment to 
the Shah of a ’stipulate sum for the first five years, and of an 
additional sixty per cent, of the net revenue for the remaining 
twenty. With respect to the other profits, twenty per cent- of 
those accruing from rail ways, and fifteen per cent. ol those deriv ed 
from all other sources, were reserved for the Persian Government, 
Sack was the amazing document that fell like a bombshell upon 
Europe just before the Shah started upon his first foreign journey 
in 1873.' 

The subsequent histoiy of this colossal but impossible under¬ 
taking is well known and may be briefly summarised. In the 
It| ^ Slinh’s absence in Europe, time and opportunity were 
sds&m:L |jirt*n for rhe marshalling in hostile array of all the re¬ 
actionary, or fanatical, or, us a Persian might say, patriotic forces 
in the country. Jo England the Shah found that hut a lukewarm 
reception had been given to the scheme, the possible political 
complications arising from which more than counterbalanced, in 
the eyes of the British Government, and of public opinion in 
general, the advantages which it conferred. But the temp de grace 
to the project was in reality dealt at St. Petersburg. Naturally 
indignant at a concession which handed over to her rival the 
entire resources of which aha had long contemplated, or at least 
coveted, the future reversion, and firmly convinced (the conviction 
was utterly devoid of foundation) that the British Government 
was at the back of Baron do Renter .and had insidiously inspired 
the whole scheme, Russia adopted an attitude of resentment 
mingled with menace, that, in the absence of any reassuring 
counterblast from Downing Street, effectually frightened the Shah, 
imd settled the fate of the too precodons bantling or Baron do 
Renter. It did not much matter, in a country and with a govern¬ 
ment like Persia, what excuse was forthcoming to justify the 
revocation that was decided upon j and when the Baron's emit ion 
money was after the Shahs return to Persia, ruddy confiscated, on 
the technical ground that the works had not been commenced 

t For on nUtnwt of tie Eeunu ConMftsiop, fiitr Appendix to KowHnsonV work, 

vol. i. 
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within the fifteen months stipulated by Article $ of the Concession* 1 
it wm felt tiiaf the Persian Government had adopted a convenient, 
even if an illegal, way of CRcape from an impossible sit nation, The 
Baron, who had every right to com plain of ill-usage, continued to 
make appeal b and claims for compensation : but until the reparutory 
cl an Be inserted m the Imperial Bank Concession sixteen years 
later, these met with no response. 

It must be obvious to all impartial tritlcs, both that the Router 
Concession was doomed to failure from its birth and also that its 
BfflUfcui *t demise was not. on the whole, to be regretted in the in- 
fftiinpf terests of Persia. The scheme was overweighted ai initio* 
No individual, nor even any company,, would have been capable of 
carrying even a moiety of it into execution. As Sir H* Hawlinson 
observes :— 

It was only tinder the possible agreement of the European Powers 
to the neutralisation of PeraLi, the Shalfs domniums forming 11 sort of 
Asiatic Belgium, that the working of the Coiuxsision—by mcuu, per- 
linps, of a great international ccnip&ny or cominis^ ion—would have 
l>eeii at all practicable i nnd although this idea was mooted, and U 
understood to have waived some coi^idoratioD at Berlin and Yi™iin p 
it may he well understood that where the interests of England and 
Russia were strong, immediate, and eon Ilk-ting, the prospect of any 
joint action or acceptance of mutual responsibility lm* altogether 
visionary. 

As a matter of fact, the commercial w orld was completely staggered 
by the proposal * and Baron do Renter found that r without a 
Government guarantee, he could neither raise the loan of 6.000 T 000!. 
stipulated by Article 16 of the agreement in the London market, 
nor constitute a company for working tin? Concession* The political 
objections to the scheme were great and formidable. Its execution 
would have involved Great Britain and Russia in a perpetual and 
unseemly Strife in Persia, and might have produced serious inter¬ 
national embarrassment. But stronger, in my judgment, than any 
other objection T was the feet that it involved the complete abrogn- 

* TEE- urt-Icfe klIiI, h SEudIiI tha warts not be begun wflbin Eft eon ninths of 
tha date of the Cnncpsjsion, the caution tuamiv will bo farftited to the I'email 
OoTsnuuQDt 1 fo™ dr Hector cubteiukd that ho luul fuHUcri these eamln bits 
by commencing the earthwork for the railway from Ke*ht. that pemuoant wny 
■which wm completed for a short dktamuo. Use Ferrian Gorcmmeirt, 0 & their side 
contended that the tenpa were broken becauHti ivo rail* lutf been HM and no 
miac* expend, 
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tion of el nation’s birthright in favour of foreign speculators, We 
have seen in other el ml contemporaneous cumes enough of the evil 
effect* of a country or a people sustained and exploited by foreign 
capitalists, and fulling u prey io successive gangs, of selfish ndven- 
turere—according os subqqtioBSHons are granted in a descending 
sGile by the parent government or company—to know that it is 
not by such methods that national stability is built up. Persia 
rimy be t und is, deplorably infirm ; but she will never be able to 
KtJLiid if she voluntarily surrenders the use of all her limbs. Her 
regeneration most doubt los-s bo worked out by foreign aid a and to 

^urne extent by foreign capital—us is now being attempted_but 

native enterprise, native industry, and native resources must play 
some part in the undertaking, qr an artificial redemption will onlv 
have been achieved at the cost of national atrophy, England would 
seemingly have been placed in a position of overwhelming political 
preponderance by the realisation of the Renter Concession. But it 
would have been at the expense of the beat interests of Persia, and 
since it is one of the objects of this book to show that Persian 
interests are British interests, or, in other words, that u strong 
Persia thou Id Ex- the object of British diplomacy, vre ma y con¬ 
gratulate ourselves that a scheme which postulated the reduction 
of that country to impotence broke down. 

It was said at the time of the Reuter Concession that, one of 
the reasons for confiding powers so enormous to a Einafe individual 
c,ynw Dr t0 a company, was the desire of the Persian 

Govenimrnt to escape from the conflicting offers of a 
horde of foreign speculators, who, ever since the opening 
of the Indo-European Telegraph in 1865, had settled down upon 
IVrsia, and were clamouring Tor ashore in the division of the spoils. 
For a time the collapse of the Renter scheme frightened away these 
harpies; but as confidence was re-established, and more especially 
when, under the friendly pressure of the British Government, con¬ 
cessions such a£ those for the navigation of the Karim river and 
the Imperial Brink were gruntad, they began to reassemble* and 
on the return of the Shah from bis last European journey a crowd 
of these interested applicants descended like a flight of locusts upon 
Teheran, The ai r was fill 1 of runionrs of concessions for the exd iisive 
introduction, or manufacture! or growth of w ine, sugar, glass, tele¬ 
phones, electric light, and in one instance fora monopoly of nil agri¬ 
cultural produce! To a temperament and to tastes such as those of 
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the* Slinli, these proposals am peculiarly seductive; for. in any case, 
they menu the payment of a lump sum down to his own account; if 
successful, they augment the minimi revenue : anil if the reverse, 
they only implicate foreigners in failure. 

Whilst applauding the policy of assisting Persia by foreign 
capital where she cannot assist herself, and in enterprises of un¬ 
questioned stability, I am of opinion that she is more likely to loss 
(hnn to gain from the indiscriminate gift of commercial concessions, 
and that her best advisers should check any prehistory zeal in this 
direction. The first concessionary usually thinks of little but sell in j- 
his monopoly, and realising A good profit for himself, lie is not 
uncommonly an adventurer, and uoniet imes a rogue. Hv the failure 
of such bogus undertakings, good capital is frightened away from 
the country, find the natives themselves form an unfavourable 
impression of hluropcnn conduct and honesty. The internal develop* 
nient of Persia will fare much better if it follow* the broad lines uf 
road and railroad extension, mtlmr than imperil its chances hy 
grotesque monopolies and fanciful conclusions to vagrant fhernlim 
d" indiatri#. 

An unfortunate, but significant, illustration of the truth of the 
above remarks, which appeared originally in the 1 Times,' wuk 
R ecent afforded by a case that occurred almost simultaneously 
M-ii.'iiif* with my visit to Persia. One among the numerous con¬ 
cessions of the class that I have described hud been granted hy 
the Shah — who hml received his dw«wr—for the introduction, iitfn- 
of State lotteries into Persia; but this concession had subse¬ 
quently liven cancelled in consequence of the inclusion of other and 
less desirable items in its terms. In apparent ignorance of these 
facts, the concession was disposed of to a syndicate, and again 
parsed on to a company (the Persian Investment Corporation), 
whose final collapse agitated the London market in 1 090; the 
result hjI the entire series of transactions, the moral blame of which 
I do not pretend to distribute, being that a great shock was given 
to Persian credit and that capital was scared away from Persian 
investment. Hence it arose that, when in the autumn of the same 
year a large scheme was brought out for the formation of the 
‘ Imperial Tobacco Corporation of I'ersin.’ to acquire and work n 
concession for a monopoly of the purchase, sale, and manufacture of 
the entire tobacco crop of the Persian Empire, (his project, though 
warmly commended hy liigh authorities and possessing many 
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features of probable advantage did not at once secure the anti¬ 
cipated support, 1 I am myself aware of many other inchoate or 
abortive schemes for rhe exploitation of various of the natural 
resource* of Persia., in each of which crises the concession has been 
grunted and jxud jbr f bat the further progress of which hhs beet 
arrested by the sense of insecurity developed by past proceedings, 
J cannot, hr ii friend of Persia, too strongly reiterate my conviction 
that this headlong signing away of the country's assets, in return 
tor a cash payment, to all the knights-errant of speculation whoae 
quest may lead them to Teheran, is a policy fraught neither with 
principle, patriotism, nor ulterior profit. 

Among the evidences of civilisation that have been, or are 
capable of being, introduced into Persia, a prominent place must 
itoiui.i in !*? nsiigned to muds* Truth, unfortunately, qompejfl the 
O^Eilhi discus-don of this question to be couched as yet in the 
future and potential, rather Hum in the past or present tenses - 
but this phenomenon holds good of ^ many Persian iuHtitutiona. 
m to require neither explanation nor apology* I have more than 
once pointed, ad one of the most conspicuous characteristics of the 
Hast, to the total absence of anything corresponding to what we 
call roads; and yet, such is cither the poverty or the tyranny of 
the English vocabulary* I find myself frequently usings and 1 
observe that others frequently use, that term to describe what, is 
no more than a foot-truck batten by Hie hoofs of horses, donkeys, 
and mules- Occasionally a great Eastern sovereign of the past has 
immortalised his name by constructing a paved causeway between 
important cities of hi* dominions (such was Shah Abbas’ Causeway 
through tiilan and Ma^auderau, and the Atabegs 1 road F probably 
the survival of nn earlier Ssissanian eon struct ion, from Arabist an 
tn Foro) ; hut. a* a rule, roads may be dnssified hr an institution 
unknown from early times to the Hast, until introduced by a 
European conqueror* The Romans were the n.Mid-makci's of the 
undent world. The British are their heirs in the modem. The 
French have construct ed &oiue admirable mads in their foreign and 
colonial possessions. The Russian^ though pamfhlly in arrears, 
arc slowly, and at an immense distuxict^ following suit. But in no 
v Laier on, the capital ktm^ing: been railed, bmrtnesE* OGammurad, but wan 
en»tIV impeded by HlUvn bwOHtf,directed and a^WHt*d by the mmltoto, who 
* ¥M plan . Li an interdict on the n» of the pipe. The notation ** fongth taw 
H > Mrioca that the shah w*p forced lo^i™ way .and in January immwdJed tin- 
eatir* coiicwaion.pa^tnbEtiy pecuniary eompuns^oa for the nipt™ af contract. 
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Knaturn country, within toy knowledge, where these inflnettces have 
no!: been relt, Jo the recognised ami most populous highways of 
communication, though, perhaps, as in I he case of pilgrim routes, 
trodden by hundreds of thousands, correspond to what we should 
term a road, that is, a track artificially prepared, levelled, and 
metalled; and in Persia, least perhaps of any among the ltupor- 
tirnt and frequented countries of Asia, is there plausible excuse for 
the employment; of the term. 

The need of roads for Persia has Wen long seen. No one who 
has laboriously travelled over that country, by postal service or by 
in caravan, or who has witnessed the tedious and expensive 
transport of merchandise on the backs of camels or uitdes, 
but sighs for the intelligence or the enterprise that will set on font 
this most elementary and indispensable of innovations. The quick 
c\c of Sir John .Malcolm nf the beginning of the century detected 
the need : and Ids bluff candour ns soon communicated tile discovery 
to the Persian Ministers. But let him speak for himself:- 

The wisdom which prompted this advice wis lauded to the skies. 
Roads were admitted to bo a great ami obvious improvement at once 
ornamental and profitable to Pemia. Plans for mating **d Wpimr 
‘I 1 ™; 111 re P“ r w ™ required ami furnished, The royal mandate, tl» 
Rldbl was told, should la- issued immediately - and he was much pleased 
*u the thought of having given rise to a measure so good, and which 
W cm ruddered us preparing the way for the permanent improvement of 
the country, ... * But you know Persia,' was the concludingobset-m- 
tma of the Aniin ed-Dowleli, Minister of Finance, on the scheme. 1 

^ es, the Amb-ed-Dowleh was right; and a Fur inferior know¬ 
ledge of Persia to that width he possessed might have taught the 
sanguine plenipotentiary that rends would not come in his time. 
Jt ‘Eighty years since Malcolm was in Persia; and a chorus of 
Inter travellers has swollen alike the advice and the lament* Here 
therefore, tye may reasonably pans* and note both what has been 
done, oud what is slid projected, for the supply of this classic and 
venerable need. 

In 1880 Pereia possessed only two carriageable imd B ofimy 
J£ii»tin K 0lt J ent * weRf thf > KHids from Kazvin to Ti betan 

an(1 frofI1 Teheran to Kum, each between ninety and » 
hundred miles in length. U pon the former alone is organ- 
,sed 6ervice of fowtiifmw*, after the Russian fashion, 

1 Skfttkn vf vo h il. p. m + 
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and ci scrie* of post-houses, superior in c. piipmtmt to any of the 
titulions, at interval * of From fifteen to twenty miles. Tins 
road, of which 1 have previously spoken in t Chapter IL* cost u sufu 
officially retained at 8 7, GW) ionm-ut. or a l mitt 25,000?.. but alleged 
in reality to have mounted to more than double that total* It ia 
unmetalled, and would not provoke the encomiums of a European 
engineer. The Teheran*K«m mad, which was constructed in 1&S3, 
in wA, after the experience gained upon its predecessor, to have 
cost much lea*, viz. road and six caravanserais upon it, 35 t 000 
tomms ; 1 but, having ridden over part of it, 1 can aver that, the 
road-making must have been of the moat meagre description ; for 
nothing appeared to have been done beyond the marking out of 
a straight track, with a ditch on either side, mul the removal of 
the loose stones encumbering the spare thus enclosed. To these 
two mads must be added that from Ti:ij Girka, on the Hussion 
frontier near Ashkabad, vifc Ktichnn to Meshed, which I have else¬ 
where described nr length, and which, having now attained com¬ 
pletion, raises to the dignified totEtl of three the carriagt-nbla 
highways of Persia. 

To these must be added n limited number of roads in the 
suburbs of Tehcnn, meetly conducting to favourite country mai- 
Minflr deuces of the Shah, and accordingly levelled bo m to 
admit of the equipages that transport the royal harem. 
Of ihe*e there mv three., iiflording the solitary possible drives to 
the residents in the digital* The straight nnd ugly mad, lined 
with an avenue of trees, that leads to Doshan Tope, was made 
niter the Shatts first visit to Europe, in 1871, and was opened 
with great ceremonial and with public rejoicing, the Minister of 
Foreign Affair*, Mirzu Husn-iu Khan, receiving the proud title of 
Sipali Sular. or Comuiunderdu-Chief + in honour of the occasion. 
|u the succeeding year, with a similar Nourish of trumpets, wm 
opened the ecarcely longer road that conducts from the Southern 
Gate to the *hrinc and village of Shah Abdul Azim* Tho third 
suburban road is that leading to Gidahck, which i* inonotcmoosly 
familiar to the members of die British Legation. 

Among minor routes, to construct or repair which some effort 
ha« at one time or another been made, must l*> mentioned the* 
road* from llesht to PM-Bazaar, and from Tabriz to Jolfk 

' Thtwawiuefiu^™ upon the wad awl at Kam,*» rented by tlm 
Amiu «-3filtfln for the sum of GOO ****** ^ IW.a yw. 
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These are uocessible t« vehicles, but are unworthy of any more 
lavish praise. 

I hnvo in my previous volume so fully described tin? fnirurts 
of the postal or ekaptr service I hut I need not here recapitulate 
t.'iwpur its characteristics., I be c/wpic roads, an- iti no .sense of 
the term made mads; they an? superior caravan tracks; 
and although on the tint, gravelly plains they are often ns level 
an Pall Mall, 1 vet (hey are com mem |y streivn with stones and 
boulders, arid in the mountain passe* are little more than furrow* 
or nits. The ehapttr routes in Persia are ns follows: 


Teh i -run to K-bMiUdfl 
Tebcwi to lifts fcu?d 
Tflfccnm t o S;m 
TtiTirroji |j> Tiibrii 
Khol to Sulimi 
Jiil/pi l li Tabriz 


Kjuvin lo Rtshi 

HsiijuiuIjicl to SjjiFut 

JJfljTUMLflB to 

Tt-hi-nti] To ^Ii jitLz 

J-i. ; ■ -1 1 ;ii : I" Yezd abJ K^riTi^tL 


The remaining highways of Persia may be divided into two 
classes : caravan or mule tracts, npou which some, however slight, 
l’i*k lab ? ur 1111 OUi * time or other been sjient, and those to 
which no labour has ever been devoted at all. Samples of 
the former are tin- mountain rend leading from Teheran through 
Mazanderan to Meahed-i-Scr nn the Caspian, and the execrable 
ladder-road from Hush ire to Shiraz. To the second class belongs 
every other truck in Persia that bus been more or leas worn by the 
feet, of Leasts of burden passing from town to town or riling- to 
village. The distinguishing features of all thes,- pack-roads are 
a superabundance of loose, jugged stones, the moat impossible 
gradients in steep places, an utter disregard of improvements so 
elementary that they might be ellectcd for a Few pounds, and the 
universal decay of bridges, caravanserais, and public works. 

So much for the existing routes. Under the auspices of the 
Imperial Hank of Persia, an attempt is now being made to supply 
THm l Jers “ n t >i®f merely with a carriageable road and trans- 
91inhh^'r P 151 ^ ^rvice by carts, bat with a new highway of entry 
r, ' ul iatt) die country, penetrating as far ns the capital, from 
the Southern sen. 'This is tlie long-projected and now finally 
1 Hence, in the dry season, it i* posable for wheeled vcLid,., to travel upr.n 
riiem in many parts tbou S k o,» soon u a mountain pas* its readied. tit., iftwuicti 
,-H tiesL. 11,.- Slodt journal almost all the way [0 llaghdad, f ,a Maw» 
1c. Korhela m 18,0. in ,i rarriDj,^ ; bal the rwarj wjw in I he han-b of w«. r kmi'Ii for 
memlia beforaliaml. In tbe whole of my chtpar ride* I did iwt Encanater half a 

d(HC|] tdfl EC Ec-h . 
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commenced mad between Teheran and Shu sitter, or Alnvnz, on the 
Kanin, vhi Klim, Sultuiialunl, Burujird, and Khorremabad. A 
concession for this roud lor sixty years was granted by the Slnili 
ill 1881! to the Mnshiived-Dowlclv and waa acquired from trim by 
the 1 1 a per fill I Sunk, whose I’npnttTi have since prospected tlio 
line, and who bo workmen na‘ now engaged upon its const met ion. 
It is not improbable tliat ir syndicate may be formed tor the 
complete execution of this scheme. It?, advantages have long been 
realised, and Hmsist in the great reduction of distance effected 
between the Persian Gulf anil the principal cities of Western 
Persia; in the corn-growing JiBtricts of imnii'tBK 1 but neglected 
capacity opined up ; in the increased facilities that will be provided 
for the' importation of British or Anglo-Indian merchandise into 
the interior: mid in the use that is likely to be made of the rend 
by the human stream of pilgrims who, by the hundred thousand, 
annually trudge along the Persian highways in movement towards 
the sacred goals of Kura, or Meshed in the cast, and of Kerbela. 
Kejef, Karim sin, Samara, and. ultimately, Mecca in the south¬ 
west. ‘ The distances upon this raid may roughly be calculated as 
follows 

Teheran to Kora . - H» Khtawmahud to DIeftil , Its; 


I 'iiful to SUiKhlur. - 
ialmsiiter to Abm „ 


hHJ 

m 


m 

GO 
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Kuill to SiiHbIH^Lm(1 
Sllltfinabid 4 u BtmtfM 
!Huru)inU to KburreMlittl 


Upon this line, or at least upon the more level sections of it, a 
wagon service will be organised: the rivers, where necessary* will 
Is- bridged ; cnravaii^emis and guardhouses will b«- bnilt; and 
from Burujird a branch read is to lie constructed to Isfahan, 
u distance of 210 miles, thus bringing the southern capital 
into new connection Isotb with the western centres of trade 
and population ami with a fresh nutlet on the Persian Gulf- This 
road, as will have been seen, is linked on the south to the water¬ 
way’of the Karun river; and 1 must postpone to iny chapter 
upon that subject any further discussion of its features, which 1 
have here regarded only in their bearing upon the system of 
Persian commun lent ions in general,’ If is calculated that felienut 

, v,~ „ ..labnrate disclaim of tho jk! v:in tAgi> claimed by the new road. 
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« 'll witlin d»v» l)y anmn of th«> Pithuui 

^iTh £ '*?? •" «%<!">•» Hal a,, minium m 

• ricsi 1 "*’ r,,1Wi " g *■ r “ ,iii " -**■* 

' he beadiu S of projected, discqiised, or content- 
plated mdfi, a elm which, whatever the ingredient commodity U 

frC” in In Dl - copter im 

Azerbaijan, I have mout toned the long-talked-of, but as 
yet uiitotnmericed, roods iron, Tab™ vid Ardebil to Afitam on the 

SBT- ir .•V-** *“•* “ **»» ■*> Kwt 
rST" Tz ag 7- n ^: Ft Tebettul SLlES 

to Julfa, and from /mjan rid flamadan to Burujml It _ 
without saying that all these roads, if oust meted, would lE 

El tu th - ^ d ^eloped resources of the »antiy ■ 

although m the present backward conditio* loth of agricult^ 
und population some of them might not produce an Mediate 
mura, and or here would bo mn rmerativo in diflferent rutiba 
olitical considerations will render some of [hose road- „ 

“• 1 *"**• — - . JSJTtSZ 

speaking, roads from the north and north-west will benefit Russian 
iHt ever arise, Russian nggr^on- 
the south and south-west will benefit British influence, I ]m { ee 
towever, not to regard this qumtiou from the outside-nation point 

tl 0^'? p 00n - C ' F,n ? i ' Ut ** *" *"*"+ * 1j <* 

^ t0 Wbat4SVer "d"™** «« be devised for 

£“*—« f n,Untr - Vf ix>th Russi * “* England should 
. d a helping hand, opposing no obstacles of ,i pure j y „. Uhh 

2^: **. eitTaCtin « in frien <% competition whoever >f 

53 SJtST» rh,j « p™,.™,v 

It IS, indeed, to the extension of roads, and at a future Hair, „f 

™ "^7 T ^. C!inpter XVrZL ). «*nt the enrrgiL of 

I{ Ti' ? l! , frte ' lJ - S f P * ra,a ^ould be directed. Thev will 1 * 

JSS S lncbn ? 1 to the “» « the other method, JJL* 

as their conception of the due mte „f pm—J { _ , B 

rnpicl The more cautious spirit, whose motto is IdUL, 
eternal Ywth of the Persian vocabulary, declares that l -n “* 
content for tlic time being with the repair or conductin' 7 7 

“ h * lwn the "*« taxto* and r mM {£*£ 
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port^ with the removal of arbitrary restrictions wjkhi commerce, 
and with the assurance nf security to life and property upon the 
caravan routes, Later on he hopes For the gradual introduction of 
railways, commencing experimentally in tin- regions most, likely to 
give a mercantile return, and extending by alow degrees through¬ 


out the country. The more impetuous nature would like to carry 
Peraja by storm, to throw down her walk by taumpet-4»bi£t, and 
to open her doorways to the world by a network of nil I way s, 
connecting with those of India, Turkey t and Husain* and trans¬ 
porting her at a bound into the van of civil bed nation#. A im-an 
may very practically be discovered between the two ideas. The 
Persian Government may reasonably be pm -s^ed, or, it it he found 
unwilling, foreign capital may be enlisted, to undertake the proper 
opening up of the natural channels of communication. Did the 
Shahs Government show the least genuine earnestness in iho 
matter, there is quite sufficient money in the country, without 
appealing to Europe for a sixpence to initiate and to carry through 
these- by no means costly undertakings. Persian# po^sosed of 
uleans would be willing enough to invest in (heir own country, did 
they not feel that it was like throwing money down a kttnaL The 
absence, however, of any Stale guAranteo, and the general insecurity 
of property* prevent, and will probably continue to prevent, any 
such employ ment of native capital on a large scale* L util a better 
regime is inaugurated in the country, the imce#«ity of foreign 
assistance will continue to be felt. 

It is noteworthy that Messrs Andreas and Stolz£, after their 
seven years' official or semi-official experience of Persia, concluded 
their r&w»w of the industrial condition of that country 
by the strongest possible recommendation of buch road 


Mensw. 

pVlSulrr^.lfl 

und 


worts as I hove indficntetl or described. They said :— 


Tlio caravan tracts are designed only fur beauts of burden, mid an? 
tHilv paisabli' by them with difficulty. Tfofc there is im doubt that it 
-nronH be possible lo discover roads upon which, with comparatively 
little improvement, large two-wheeled carts might pis* from the coast 
to du moan tain terrace* and to the plateau proper. It would bo of 
great advantage to have the goods remaining in the cart until they 
reach their destination, in place of the reckless daily unlading of 
the muks. In the second place, bales of over 75 hibw. haw now 
to be transport! on litters, and accordingly pay double carriage, 
while packages of inure than 250 kilos, have to be hauled along by 
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manual Lili»Mir T with the aid *>i roll ere. * Mi carts, weights up to aL 
] i.* fi-sli 700 kUo^ would lie transportable. on ombruki^g under 

Eumpe.tn control wmiM be .sure nt tin- grandest success, enlar^ln^ ils 
it would, tin:- market range of nil the cheaper pun! uets at least three* 
fold- The rt nick would doubtless require improvement, calling fur out¬ 
lay of capital. But he it remembered how cheap labour k in jPrm.ii, 
and how the material for raid repair is everywhere to be had f or 
nothing. 1 

Ilifive been surprised r in my sf-ndjee of works on Persia, to note 
bow small is the attention that has Leon betdowed by their writers 
priTutim upon the subject of the national education., With the 
tdae*tuTQ eouscions superiority of a civilised standard, it b simple 
enough to expose and to denounce the abuses of an Oriental system* 
But while complain lug of the stupidity of the Persians for not at 
once recognising the Beneficent Contents of the cornucopia which is 
offered to Lhetn by Europe, ought not such critics to go a little 
further, and to examine the foil mini ions of the system upon 
which is built up the fabric of national prejudice which it is so easy 
to condemn ? Persian character may be obstinate* or retrograde* nr 
perfidious, but. like' every other character, it is the product of a 
system ; and IT we am to turn our batteries upon its wails. Imd wo 
not. better ascertain of what material they are made? 1 have even 
seen it stated—ara&b generalisation from the universal existence of 
education of a sort* without regard to what sort—that the lower 
classes in Persia are I he tx*t. educated in the Ea*fc, A more 
grotesque paradox could not, I believe, be uttered. A mere 
ability to rend and write the native language f however widespread 
it may be, acquaintance in lhe higher classes with the Koran or 
the Persian classics, carry with them no iukpfation to a different 
life or to liberal propararititSL Amid the heroic 3ph<jme& which a 
hundred miradfl-n«ii%era propose for the revivification of the country 
no one seems to think of tlir schools, or to suggest that better teachers, 
a wider curriculum, different class books, ore needed to unde® the 
next genera l Ion ot h er than the present, A fami I iarity with the wavs 
ami standards of civilisation will breed an anxiety for a shore in its 
advantages which nmmirumt ofdiplomatic mauipiiUiibn can implant 
IfI hiltl voke ■* tbe m-called regeneration of Persia, 1 would 
“ fe brill g imt rfc comjkuiy in London, but I would organise a ^ Ui> 
d'ihit in t he village school** 

* Mnttm m AfittArtluH#M t ]ip r fij_s 
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Let tne, however, describe Persian edneaticut such us it is*. In 
every city, and village in IVfsin there is some sort of school, 

iwary In the win til! villages it is often little more than :i class 
m'hooi« held ijy a mttHtifi in the parish mosque, Iiera the 
children are taught the Persian equivalent to the three li’s; i-e,, 
they an- taught the Persian alphabet, the rudiments of arithmetic, 
ami a parrot-know lodge of the Ivortin. By this phrase 1 menu 
that they learn to rend, 1 should rather say to pronounce, 
the Arabic of the Scriptures, without the slightest inkling as to its 
meaning. Though all arrive at the power of reading the Persian 
alphabet, only n few attain to that of writing it. Hence the pride 
with which anyone who can both read and write passably pre¬ 
fixes the title win™ to his name. Among this class primary 
education is carried a step farther, inasmuch as it will embrace a 
slight knowledge of the national poetry, and an acquaintance with 
the art of rounded phrase mid swelling trope, in which the 
Persian imagination loves to expand its infantile wings. Hut, 
as Dr. Wills says, in the majority of eases 1 the repeating front 
memory of a few prayers and passages from the Koran, with some 
verses of poetry, is all that remains to a villager generally of his 
education/ Elementary education is. however, very cheap in 
Persia, the fees tor attendance amounting duly to from one to three 
krauts (7ti. to Is. 9if.) per month for each child. 

There are no higher schools or grammar schools in Persia in 
(he English sen?-.? of the term. The only form of secondary educa- 
Siwond*ry lion open to the masses, and that only to a limited sec* 
eduction ti^ii of them, is provided in the madnmhtt, or religious 
collegia, which are frequented by candidate-; for the three learned 
professions of the Church, law, and medicine. Here the curri¬ 
culum is one of a peculiarly straitened character, for, as every 
Oriental believes that all human knowledge is summed up In the 
obsolete patchwork of Mohammedan science, but little outer light 
is permitted to dawn upon the inquirer’s mind. The study of the 
test and ccmnu ntflrics of the Koran, deeper excursions into Persian 
literature, an absorption of the sterile nonsense that passes for philo¬ 
sophy in the East, and a respectful attention to the discourses or 
learned men—these an.* the duties and the results of ifutdremmh 
education. In every tmvn of any size arc one or more of these 
estebUdimenta, many of them owning large incomes from endow- 
men la, aud containing accommodation for tenfold the number of 
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students I luil they sustain. The Minister of Pa blit- Instruction has 
nr> authority over those colleges, and the management of their re¬ 
venues is frequently abused by the priesthood. 

In the field of education, however, us in other d opart in enta, 
the reign of N«sr-ed-Dip has not passed without an effort, although. 
ft . ns in other eases, a curiously one-sided and restricted 
c3l*W *i effort, to ojMii to the youth of Persia the benefits of a 
I^ibcma European education. In the year of his accession, the 
iSbah started at Teheran an institution known as tbe Mnilresseb-i- 
Shah, or Royal College, with n European curriculum, and foreign 
teachers. The premises arc in the precincts of the Ark, and consist 
of a series of low one-storeyed buildings round a court planted as a 
garden. They contain a tolerable library and a concert-hull or 
theatre, where for a time amateur theatricals were given, until 
stopped by (be hostility of the rtiuUafi-i. The preparatory courses 
a» in Persian and Arabic, taught by native masters. The higher 
branches comprise the learning of some foreign, language, either 
English. French, Russian, or German ; and tuition in mathematics 
medici m.\ chemistry, d rawiugand painting, miuemlogy . ge*igr,^, 1 , Vj 
instrumental music, mid military science. The latter department 
which is under two Prussian officers, will more appropriately 
be mentioned in a chapter dealing with the Army. At the time of 
my visit, there were eight European teachers in tho College, , m(t 
English, three French, three German, and one Pole, Russian being 
taught by an Armenian of Jidfn. There were seventy-five pupils 
in the military department, one hundred nud forty in* the science 
mid art departments, and forty new comers. The division in the 
foreign classes was os follows; French, forty-five students; French 
pW drawing, eighty; Rtnsrian, twenty ; English, thirty-Uveu. I 
visited most of the class-rooms on a working day, and Was much 
interested by what J saw. In the French class, the pupils were 
invited to compose a short story in French, upon the nucleus of a 
few given ideas (voyage, vhcml, md-d-Jn4Sfe ); to write French 
from dictation, Ffindoa’a - TfEmaqtie * being Hie test-book: ail d to 
translate from French into Persian. AH these tasks they performed 
very creditably. In the geography class, where the maps fo „« e 
liave lieen drawn by Persians frdm English models. n p Upi ] tn>ced 
from memory a very respectable map of Europe npon a b]rickl.n-irrt 
In the drawing-class the models were European studies from the 
nude, classical bends and busts, drawings of Christ, pictures of 
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(subjects as various iis ELLs Majesty the Shall, Andromeda, anti 
Land^ceris £ Challenge/ In the English classes* I alao witnessed 
dictation, composition, mini translation, deraentniy illustrated 
school imuufde being employed, and the text-books in use being 
* Robinson Crusoe 1 and "Baron Munchausen/ the latter of which I 
thought a some what dubious select inn. I was in formed that the 
majority of the pupils show an extraordinary aptitude for mathe¬ 
matics ; and that in the other depart Extents they are quick and 
receptive* but Lazy, The ch emits try branch has Included the teach¬ 
ing of photography, and several of the best illustrations in these 
two volumes nre from photographs taken by pupils of the Royal 
College, 

1 made inquiries about the maiiOgeuierit and discipline of the 
college* umt received the following re pi tee. The in sti tu lion is state- 
supported r and coats 30^000 twnum' (3,000 L) per annum, 1 
m*nt being under the direction of the Mu k bber- 1 k J-Iio\v ]eh 1 
dihoiphne Minister or Public J Dfftnrctinm ] fc i$ open to all. Parents 
are not required to procure any nomination., but only leave from 
the head of the school- The pupils are entered at all ages, usually at 
ten or eleven, and remain for a period of 9 Lx or seven years. The 
royal endowment, or foundation, consists in the free gift of two 
uniforms, or anils of clothes, annually, summer and winter, daily 
break hist, a small premium m the reward of passing certain exam¬ 
inations, a medal on leaving, aud sometimes nomination to a post 
in the Civil Service. The hours of work are from 3 a*m, to 3 I .M.; 
but there are frequent holidays for saints 1 days, and a vacation of 
some months in the summer, the working period not amounting to 
more than six months of the year. J was informed that the boys 
are more often idle than insubordinate. Punishments ore assigned 
bv the class toucher, hot require to be confirmed by the head master. 
They are administered by a bund of firrtehii* kept in attendance, 
and differ considerably from the European pattern- The low est or 
simplest punishment m thnt of standing sentry with a shouldered 
gun, which is regarded as derogatory to self-respect, Xext in 
order comes the cat-o-nine-tAils upon the back. Finally are 1 the 
sticks/ or bastinado, a Specified number of which are broken upon 
the sole? of the feet, Tins, I heard, w as the only punishment that 
h really feared, 

i Oneot tUc teacher* informed me, with a %b, tlmt Ihv «aUutes frtqnQily 
TemaiptHl far n lopp time unpaid. 
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There is also a college, nominally on a similar plain, at Tabriz: 
bul t in tlie absence of direct Royal superTbmkL, ir b ill-attended, 
Pnvinckl Jmtl m *' much work is done. At Wuhan a college wm 
coSU-ls Opened by the ZiUes*Sn]t.&i], under the direction of a 
Persian officer who had parsed the examination af am artillery lieu- 
tenant ui Fontaineble&u. 

Snch is the modest scope of liberal educuiiou (hut bopen to the 
subjects of the Shah, The Royal College at Teheran ban excellent 
ignited institution in its way. bat, standing practically alone, it 
EC1Jpc? 10 on fair tw small a scale to have any appreciable effect 
in leavening the lump. It b disappointing to think that* in the 
forty years of the Shah's reign* more progress hay m>t bmm made 
and that, while the crumbs of European knowledge are dispensed 
to the few, the old, stale loaves of Mussulman lore ure mi]] thought 
food enough and to spare for t he many* 

Of the religion of Persia, of the precepts of the creed of Islam 
and of the differences, ceremonial, pract ical, and dogmatic between 
iteii^.o-bn the Shiah and the Sunni persuasions, 1 purposely gay 
quediw- nor hing in this book. There arc few write** on Persia 
who have not entertained their readers wiih disqu bilious on the 
subject and tin who are desirous of the rudiments of information 
thereupon may confidently be referred to the pages of a u&m* of 
writers infinitely better qualified to handle the matter than L 
Thera ore, however, three questions, closely connected with the state 
of religious feeling in Persia and possessing a peeuKur interest ibr 
foreigners, upon which the majority of authors have cither been 
silent or, at boat, inadequate, and which, in u work dealing with 
contemporary thought mid action, require to be mentioned. These 
are the pteeeut condit ion of the Bubj movement, the attitude of 
Persia towards Christian missionary enterprise. and the state iff 
religious toleration towards other non-Moslem persuasions. In 
each of these eases some due may be found to the interpret atiou of 
modern Persian life* some straw to show which way the wind is 
setting in Iran. 

Both about the history and the dogma of the Raht movement 
great confusion and much error have prevailed among European 
Tb*B.fci and especially English, write™, of whom limning and 
moment Markham^ for instance, have gone conapkaoush nstrav 
The early history of a schism, particularly if visited with prompt 
persecuting b apt to become involved in mystery and to suffer 
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^rmiis pervci’ridn, in proportion as the currant verdict ia derived 
from thft prejudice* of the arraigned* but domiumir, creed. Upon 
1 h>i h aspect* of the questum, however, much light ha* been thrown 
by the researches and writings of Mr. E + (i h Bmwnc, n study of 
who&i admirable essays, together with thv writings of the Comte tie 
Gobi dean and others/ will enable any reader to form a coherent 
impression of the development and character of this remarkable 
heresy in the Mohammedan church. 1 shall consign to a foot¬ 
note a summary of the early history of the schism/ and shall then 

1 1 have lYjiupild the following hi btiografdby at Babl^m. Lady Shril T 
8Hmp*r-t0f fj/r , ,fe„ cjija. ad., xvlll.; Coude do Gubin can, IteHpivHi tt P&ihwpkls* 
I'Awi* Onfiwfr : R. G. Watson, Hitt nry of /fctrffl, taps. d., liiL; Mme. C, 
SerusOi mrjr rl /’^wi cn /Vr*f T Oaptt.n r , + v F| vi... iii. j Slir^iL Kazim B^g p ■/twr.iiffl 
1 «*i fJjj 1 ■v/ , p IHSd ; £,', llitart T jM ISS™ “ ftoni. rfr £Sf r -/V*. p 

iSij-|_G ; F, Prilon, Z'jt-'JrrfV /“A en% ] 9d!l: EtbtV, A'w.j^ AV IST^: 

R-kran V, fhtf. Or, */*■ (fit* Msiikiiscritj Am be*, IStT; 

l- 1 - 4 IfantiM’rits l'i ■ rsnn ■> , IS8R); A. von Kri E»vr, JI*rrjk'kfndm littfutlr* fttffma: 

K i ■ iTrown^ 4 / Jfoyat Aiiafir ,<n-r^ t art. v.i and xii, F 18S9 ; 11 ml 

the work* oF ] tr-njjirFhiEk (cap. riLj, Dicutafoy (|.ijr. 77-SI), and Binder. 

1 Mincii AH Hnlltimhird, s hi' BskK Was the son at 11 gruci 1 ? of Shim?, and was 
boro in tliF; vonr l Hl!l or 1S120. From early yearn, be wn* OilUcGed to metaphysics 
arid theology, nnd, Mng Hr-rtf by hia father Ets truimkgo his buirineas at Bushira, 
MsCm started upon the [<i Il-Ti EnEi£u to McCctji. ckq bin return from which ho bvCaruo 
li pupil oF Hnji Serit L Kciiim nt Kvrbeln. Ujkui tF l. ■.I cfk-tli of ibo latter, bo returned 
ta Buihta, where be presently announced hi* pit-u>rmon.» to tho ktadurd-ifp of the 
ne*'I formed hy hh mimler, and wjl - aoccpttd ns n prophet by MulLnh liusein of 
HiihbruHioh, who bwnoto or^ of hldiaoet z.L , alousdL*uip|efl. TUq dat&of hii ^tiSuLr 

Nr manlffeitnUon wnss Muy 1811. At nu^hire he eoalEnuud to pm^u’hmtho 
lUCKfquis :kiid public plu-rs, ittackio^ the :md B 3n defouoe of his irlftimn [y 

minoolotii powers, expoultig hims*.df barebeoded to tbe rays &T tb* L noontide null. 
He now nssuLuad tbu tiLlo of ibu or jeato, thtutigli wdiom koowh'dgv et tho 
Twelfth JlUittU Mnhrli OOuM ulodo bv atLninud. Kts ] 1 roioiisdorLs LLiid^ubCudly 
(xueame morn oiLiavacant iu time proctH^i.^1, and be tttOCevfalj atlbonilCerl hlm- 
& If an the Mohdi, us a re-lnoanution of 1 be Prophet* and u* n ot lu- 

k3L riuiLi on of Ifod bimsel/n Hifl discipleg nofruarried hia fai£h p with u niR-ionary 
energy tint ^raed iiumjoutiuu, far and wide through Into, they ware 1m- 
pffloneth proventortured, hunted, ami wlain, Fomnmt atooug tUtsir nmisl«ir 
were HulUh Huseln, before mentionod, nod Mollah Hobunimid All of Hurfurn-b, 
W hlh J d the head of a band of devoted folio won:, sostalned a pmtruacd sieffu 
n.trik.LUM[ the Sli&h m troep^ lu Misxandvran, nuti l they wuru at lungt li exfsrxnintitk*d 
in I Sill. Etcaaty And the fonkaln sex u\sq ient their cOO»<HEatloa to tbc new cn^ed, 
Sind tire hnobm at the lovely hut ill-Iated poete^ at Kazyin, Zrrin Taj (Cn>wn 
€if CJf ld) T or K urmt-el-Alti (Solace of the Erefl), who F tlimwinj* off tho veil, carried 
tbn iuis.douaxy torch fur and wide* is one of tbo inont MrectingopliiodesL iu modtrni 
history. Minnwhib the Ltab tuid himself been ATr&ld, examined, nnd thrown 
Into pri*nu at Sbimi in 1S15. Lie wcnjeil to lafaban. where In- waa at first well 
^reived by the Motemctl-cd-Dowleh, Manudtebnr Khun, b 134C. hat *uoii found 
himtelf again in prison, fium which be never ugain cmciged. Of the remaining 
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proceed to give the latest information us to its present foothold and 
probable future. 

The Bubi movement may be divided into three epochs_the 

period of formation und persecution, the temporary recoil, and the 
Tjn.-r .in subsequent internal schism, with its consequences, Alter 
TclopmcntA ^| K> g f3l savage outbreak—which lias been most unfairly 
mistaken for n revolutionary and rm archival conspiracy—had been 
drowned iu blood, the ftnbis shilled their headquarters to Baghdad, 
where MinsnYtthia, known os Hnzrot-i-Ezel—i.e. His Highness the 
Eternal—was recognised ns the Khalifa, or successor of the Bab 
bis chief subordinate being his half-brother, Hi ran Husein Alt of 
JI [titanderail, known ns lidia, who during this period wrote the 
Ikan or argumentative demonstration of tlie truth of the Jinbi 
doctrine. After a ten years’ sojourn ( 185:1-133) at Baghdad the 
BabU were removed by the Turkish Government , first to Constanti¬ 
nople, and afterwords to Adrianopie. It was while at the latter 
place that, in Bella renounced his allegiance to his imp- 

brother, and claimed himself to bo ‘He whom find shall manifest’— 
i.e. the Malidi, or veritable incarnation, whom the Bab Ind foretold, 
and who superseded all other manifestations. A bloody dissensioii 
at once orofio between the followers of r he twn prophet .1. which w h h 
only superficially heated by Hie despatch of Bebn to Acre and of 
the Hazret-t-Ezel to Cyprus. where the two have ever since re¬ 
mained, each claiming the sole headship of the Babi Church. Beha 

ilircn fan of hii life, the {matter port wm (pent la ronJlnemcni at Mnku and 
Chcrik in Aiscrbnljan; au.,1 on July y, ] g«f, Le mis Mont with * distil)!.. ttrll . Aot 
iu the Citadel of Tobris. Hi™ »t the tint volley he escaped Qoljue, and aw 
licanxt, hot, tukEny the Wrouu itin'etlon. win rw,i|it ured and killed, is wall known 
IT;nl bn evaded recaj.1 nr-' on this occasion. thni* can Iw little doubt hui thsit 
S’lL-LT-cd lnn Shall *™n nut i^wbeapon Uw ihron, .rf IVisin, un.Ubnr t’nlil-n, 
ivonld he the religion of the land While in prison, the Bab amumri the vutu- 
uummr works, the pnmipal of which was the Reran, that embody bis doctrine 
and beliefs In the same year occurred tl.e tcirific siege and daughter of Unbis 
»t '-lujan, Where women and children fought In the streets like Hernia , t . 

Kt.JJtl troops, and the CiMUtion ml seven leading seCtarlo,. since known a* the 
Seven .Martyr-, ut Teheran. Etafai rebellions occurred at Teed and filsewherV nnil 
were put down with horrible cruelty, and E ,» attempt *u made unon tb.. Hf» ,.r 
Hie Ainir-i-Klmm. Finally, in August msb an a «efflpi was nmd.bv four rJil 
to a.Hsa.-tuate the Shat, while dot riding near Teheran. The fnquUiripn ami’-mV 
pallmp tortures that meoceded have been alluded to ehi-wlierc. sine.- that rim., 
theru has been t„. fomuiloutbreakof IhlilMiirorre™n Kl . I nnd tho l >e nw . Mt j. 1 , 1 
oi [he ruling powers has been only intermittently reefred. Bat w „_ 

T“ m to* 1 **"’ “d tb« mateoemiof those live Je ^ have Bawj,-- 

vimlity which no other impulse could hart secured. 
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however, bus a great superiority ; for whereas hi* rilal line never 
pretended to be more than thi* diitdessar and vicegerent of the Bali, 
Behn v Ea in in to have altogether superseded the Bub. who U now no 
uiori’ ilinn a tnsrtyr John the Baptist to a subsequent Messiah, 
and whose scriptures are of interior liolntess to the revelations that 
cotne from Acre. Of these the principal is the Lawh-j-Akdas. or 
most holy Tablet, which is an enunciation of the precepts of Baliism 
os revised and remodelled by Bella. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that the Behais have rapidly outnumbered the 
Kzt'lis, and are now believed to coin prists nineteen twentieths of the 
Babi persuasion. The rival prophets still survive, he of Acre being 
au old man of seventy-six years of age, while hi* younger brothe r 
of Cyprus is only sixty-three and is in receipt of a pension from 
the British Government. Though the movement is still popularly 
known as the Huh! movement, the followers of neither lender now 
acknowledge the name. They nr,• the Mahr-aMJchn, or the Mahr- 
fl-Beyiui, according ns they subscribe to Bella or to the scriptures 
of the original Bub. Even the bitter is no longer known by that 
title, but is designated Ha*p>t>i-Aln, His Highness the Supreme. 

It will thus lx* seen tlifit, in its external organisation, Babkin 
lias undergone great and radical changes since it first appeared os 
Uodan !fc proselytising force half n century ago, These changes, 
however, have in no wise impaired, but appear, on the 
contrary, to have stimulated its propaganda, which has 
advanced with a rapidity inexplicable to those who can only h-u 
therein n crude form of political or oven of metaphysical fermenta¬ 
tion. The lowest estimate places the present number of Babb in 
Persia at half a million. [ am disposed to think, from coil venations 
with persons well qualified to judge, that the total is nearer one 
million. They are to bo found in every walk of life, from rim 
ministers and nobles of the Court to the scavenger or the groom 
not the least arena of their activity being the Mussulman priest¬ 
hood itself, ft will have been noticed that the movement was 
initiated by sei/ida, kuji*, and mttQdb—i.i*. persons who, either by 
drscent, front pious inclination, or by profession, were intimately 
concerned with the Mohammedan creed ; and it is among even the 
professed votaries of the faith that they continue to make their 
converts. Many Bubis are well knoivn to U> auclj, but, a* long ha 
they walk circumspectly, are free from intrusion or persecution. 

In the poorer walks of life the (het is, as a rule, concealed for frap 
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<jf giving an exons*- lor the eu]wratifciouB rancour of superiors, 
ijuitf recently tin- Babis liavn Lad great .success in the camp of 
smother enemy, having secured many proselytes among the Jewish 
pepulmItwiH < f the Persian towm. 1 hear that during the past 
year they ant reported to have made 150 Jewish converts in 
Teheran, lOft in Hannul rm. 50 In Kanban, and 75 per cent, of tin* 
Jews at <*alpnigaii. 

Por a long time after the terrible events or 1850^52. Batista 
dared not lift its head in Persia, and the zeal nf even a triumphant 
Pr.^tbm P rip ^ jH ? od fonnd no victim?. 1 Latterly, as the wide¬ 
spread influence of the heresy has become more manifest, 
there have been spasmodic outbreaks of ftny on the part uf the 
sacerdotal hierarchy employing the civil governors a. their tnMile, 
and occasional acts of barbarity that recall an earlier time. In 
1878 occurred the brutal and unprovoked murder of two eminent 
merchants of Isfahan, at the instance of tie* Ulema, nr priestly 
Council of that city. 1 The two victims, whose names were Haji 
aiir/a Hasan and Haji Mina Hnsein, have been renamed by 
the Balds, Snltau-es-Shahadn, or King of Martyrs, and Mnhhtib- 
f s-Shohnda, or Beloved of Martyrs; and their'naked grave, in 
the cemetery have become places of pilgrimage where many a 
t. ar is sheil over the fate of the - Mnrtyre of Isfahan.’ In 1888 a 
respectable elderly man. named Jlirza Agha Aahnif of ibadeli 
was put to death in Isfahan bv the ffil-W-Snltan, and Ids bodv 
mutilated and burnt, Iw-caoao. being suspected of Bah is,., hi 
declined publicly to emw the Bab. Just before my yUit to 
Pei-sia in 188ft. a Rabi persecution had broken out atVejefhbad 
and Sdideb. two towns or groups of villages in the mdghbour- 
Iit h m. 3 „f Isfahan, where the Bahia have always been very, from- 
Large numbers of f },e unhappy sectaries were expelled fmm 
tln ir homes by the mttjfnA*fo, and come wandering to Isfnlian 
seeking redress, and taking sanctuary in the stab],'. „f tIie 7A { 
Some Hed to Teheran, but were sent bark bv the Shah Vs for 
the Z,L in Ms weakened position, bo was so powerless in the‘bauds 
of the that small mercy could be expected from him. At 
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length, an some of tbc miserable fugitive reapproarhed their homes, 
tliyy wi re met bv a crowd headed by the Imam Jamo. di- Chief 
i riest ot Sehdeh. 1 Kill thi'Se renegades/ slioated be. * Who 
is the Shah ? We know no Shall ! Erase them from the 
earth 1 The poor HabU wore at once at tacked, several were 
killed or wounded, and one captive was ,'ineiired with petroleum 
and burnt alive. It is these little incidents, protruding' from time 
to time their ugly features, that prove Persia to be not ns yet 
quite redeemed, nud that somewhat stagger the tail-talkers about 
Iranian civilisation. 

If one conclusion more than another has been forced upon our 
notice by the retrospect in which I have indulged, it is that a 
Kmi M | sublime and unmurmuring devotion has been inculcated 
by this new faith, whatever il be. Then- is, I believe, 
hut one instance of ;i Habi having recanted under pressure or 
menace nf suflering, and lie reverted to the Ihith and was executed 
within tw,. ycum, Tales nf magnificent heroism illumine the hkind- 
stnined pages of Habi history. Ignorant and unlettered mnriv 
uf its votaries are, and have been, they ore yet prepared In die fbr 
their religion, and the fires of Smitlibeli] did not kindle a nobler 
courage than lias met mid defied tin- molt* refined torture-mongera 
of Tebttmn. Of no small account, then, must be tlic tenets of a 
creed that can awaken in its followers so rare and beautiful a spirit 
of self-critic^. 

From the facts that Bubisin in its* earliest years found itself in 
confiict with the civil powers, and that an attempt was made by 
SM* U P° 11 tlK ' lifc uf the Shall, it has been wrongly in, 

fitrred 1 lint the movement was political in origin and 
^dullest on character. It does nut appear from a study 
of the writings either of the Hub or bis successors,that therein nnv 
foundation for such a suspicion* The persecution of the govern¬ 
ment very early drove the adherent* of the new creed into sm 
attitude of rebellii>n ; ami in the exasperation prcxlnced by tin? 
struggle, and by tha ferocious brutality with which the right* «f 
com [pent were exercised by the victory ir was not surprising if 
fanatical hands were found ready to strike the sovereign down. At 
the present time the Baliis are equally loyal with any other sahjcetii 
nf the Crown. Nor does there appear to be any greater justice in 
the charge of sfwnul^m. enium mibim, and immoral hy, ihnt luve 
freely been levelled nt the youthful pern nation. Certainly no such 
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irlen as cotmtitniiam in the European sense. i. e . p a forcible redhtri- 
lmtum of property, or fia social in in in tbs* nineteenth century wnse , 
ie.. the defeat of capital by labour, ever ebb-red the brain of the Bab 
or hi!- disciples. Tin- only communism known to and recommended 
l>y him was tliat of the Wear Testament and the early Christ inn 
finin'}!, viz.. th« sharing of goods In common by members of l he 
iaith T and tin? exercise of alms-giving, and an ample charily. The 
charge of immorality seems to hove arisen partly from the tnnljg- 
nmit inventions of opponent*, partly frojri the much greater freedom 
clunncd for wmneri by the Bab, which in the Oriental nnnd i, 
Knirwly dissociable Frm n profligacy «f conduct-. 

Itabisni is, in reality, a religions movement whose nrimarv 
olsjecl is a revolt against the tymnnv and fanaticism of tin- Koran, 

ilTUt Z r(m '"'P laxity of Mussulman practice 

As such.,! represents what, in oar terminology, woo Id be 
described as an effort after freedom of thought and p m .j, v jlf ufj _ 

¥.tvohcc. Foremost among the objects rhmt it inculcates is the 
emanoipaiKm of women, an ides which ir seems «. have derived in 
cnmmnn with many others, frem the Christian doctrine The Hal, 
him! Beha in their writings have enjoined the disuse „f Mu w j] 
t M- at .O ,trot, of divorce, polygamy, and cOTKtibinnge. fe other word/ 

™ ,k * ha,vm - mml I! 1of action for (he ft**]* sex! 

I hey recommend a system of poor-law relief, but declare war 

**T* "*?*** % corrupt practices of the 

modern ^ulman ft* Bah forbade smoking, and condemned the 

h,i, * u - me-tli-inkiiig IS permitted in moderation by Beha bur 

3 " -nterdict^ to the Ezelja. Against the proBigare im,w t ’ r 

the ordmnyj' life, hdhinveigh with aeVii:. . Broadly 

regarded, Babism may be dcfi,*d as a creed of clmrity and Z, t 
r,f common humanity. Brer he My love, kindness V£5E 
courtesy combined with dignity, sociability, hospitalitv hit 
fioni bigntry. friendliness even to Chri^ns, are inched T 
('■ni ts, Hint every Babi recognises or observes tli -A 
would be a foolish assertion: but let a prophet if hi 
question, be judged hy his own preaching P ’ ^ ^ 1(4 to 

Only secondarily doe* Babi™, preaent a connive body 0 f 

doctrme, which, .t may «fely lw averred, not . . .... ■ . 

votaries either understand or L-r.nld explain The , ’ " f '!*’ 

tlii.ier ic concept ion oft]* JW t v. .11^, L , 
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am emanation from that source, into which it will ultimately ttgsin be 
resolved. According to the Bob) view, God is not a person, as in 
the Bible or in the Koran., but a spiritual essence, perpetually 
communicating' and reproducing itself. Man is compounded of 
tills essence, subject to the defilements of the Lleah, but by reason 
of Ids origin is essentially divine. To whatever extent the average 
Babi lias imbibed or holds these doctrines, lie appears to have 
absolutely cm himself adrift from Mohammi/d and the Korun, He 
Is'lU'ves in the divinity of Bella, and. it may be added, of Christ, as 
several incarnations of the Fteity; and bis scriptures maybe de¬ 
scribed as a curious amalgam of the Bible, Sntfism, and the Koran, 
Air. Browne thinks it an error to credit the Bahis with a belief in 
the trail emigration of souls. 

Among other properties claimed or observances pursued by the 
Bahia. mnv Inj tnenthmed the gill of or foresight, of 

which instances are relate*] that appertain to the miratm- 
***■ lous. They have also n peculiar sort of handwriting, 
verv little in vogue, a seal with a peculiar device, a particular 
form of salutation, and an elaborate burial service. 

If Babism continues to grow at its present rate of progression, 
a time lnay conceivably oome when it will oust Mohammedanism 
FattUM of from the field in IVrsia. This, I tliint, it would lie me 
Biii' -ni likely to do, did St appear upon the ground under ihc 
dni- of a hostile faith. But since it# recruils are won from tho 
l>*st soldiers of the garrison whom it is attacking, there is greater 
reasmi to believe that it may ultimately prevail. To those who 
know nnvthirig of the Persian character, so extraordinarily sus¬ 
ceptible of religious influences us it is, it will be obvious to how 
many classes in that country the new creed makes successful 
appeal. The Sufis, or mystics, have long hold that there must 
always be a Pir, or Prophet, visible in the flesh, and are very 
eiif*ilv absorbed into the Babi fold. Kven the orthodox Mussulman, 
whose mind’s eye has ever been turned in eager anticipation upon 
the vanished Imam, is uiueitable to the cogent reasoning, by which 
it is sought to prove that either the Bab, or Behn. is the Mahdi. 
according to all the predictions of the Koran and the traditions. 
The pore and suffering life of the Bab, his ignominious death, the 
heroism and martyrdom offals followers, will appeal to many others 
who can find no similar phenomena in the contemporaneous records 
of Islam. Finally, all tho* who secretly rebel against the tyranny 
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nbo innimnl a Christina, thu far-famed Sira or ISliiriu. Similar 
suspicions bmv been i-itt+>rti[rue<l of the ^lightened Mongol 
prince* Abaka KWu Hie son cif Iltiluku Khun, and great,-grcmdi^n 
Jenghiz Khun. who iitarrifd ibe daughter of tlie Greek 
Emperor Michael Fjilitdog^, and is believed to have embraced 
th# Christian faith. It is certain In any case that tka Gospels 
were first translated into I he Persian tongue a few years after his 
death. in 1282 A.n. j and a Persian MS P version of the Four Evan¬ 
gelic is in existence, dated 1314. 1 A later version was published 
in London in 1652-7 (edited by Pierson), from a collation of three 
MSS. supposed to have been made from the Greek* Shah Abbas 
liked to delude the iuksiouarivs at Isfahan into thinking that he 
was a Christian, and is said once actually to have gone through the 
ceremony of baptism; whereupon tracts were i railed by the de¬ 
lighted Friars, ascribing Ids victories over the Turks to this cnu- 
versiodp In the succeeding century Nadir Shah, in a freak of anti- 
religions intolerance * ordered the four Gospels Eo be translated into 
Persian, after which, before an audience of priests, rabbis, and 
mrafltoA** he made fun of tins doctrines presented in what was u 
ludicrously inaccurate version. The first Protestant missionorv to 
Persia was the famous IJemy Mnrtyn f who, in the year 1811. went 
out to Shiraz. 1 This remarkable man, who impressed everyone by 
his simplicity and godJiaesB of character, created nn eflect. iu the 
abort space of a year (for he died at Tnkat m Asiatic Turkey in 
October 1812), that was &a much to be attributed to the charm 
of his personality as to the character of his mission. Known as 
* the enlightened infidel/ hr spent bis time in translating the New 
Testament into Persian. in preaching Christ, and in publicly con¬ 
futing the doctrines of Wain, n written refutation of which from 
liia pen w as sent to Xc rbebi, to be answered by the learnt Moham¬ 
medan divines of that sacred city. An anonymous writer in the 
^Asiatic Journal * of March 1830 quoted the worth of a Persian 
mulldh named Mohammed Rahim, alleged to have been converted 
to Christianity by Martyn s— 

Iu th<! year o£ the Hejira 1 2 23 t there ca use to this city T (Shiraz) an 
Englishman, who taught the religion of Christ with a boldness hitherto 

1 This WlLe fii>t priistod in tk London Polyglot by Bisltfi]* WaJlnia. 

3 Vide JifUrnalM find Lt'tfrr't t*f tltr Iter* lltnry 3/ar/^ji, edited by Bt'v 
E. WiIbcrforce { London, IBS I, 1BBS); sind a Jfrvffiir of The tarn.i\ by iCov r 4. Burgeni 
{JftWplKL"), 
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unparalleled in Perrin, in the midst of much scorn andill-treatment from 
the HutffoJtJ* fis well as the rabbis. He was n beudl^s youth and evj. 
dentlv colfiobied by disease. He dwelt ninongat us for more than ay ear. 
His extrema forbearance towards the violence of hie opponents, the 
calm yet convincing manner in which he expounded the fallacies nod 
sophistries by which he whs Ladled (for he epolce Persian excellently) 
gradually inclined me to listen to his argument^ to inquire dispaBBioti- 
ately into the subject of thenip and tinzdly to read a tract which he 
\md written in reply to i% * Defence of Islam 1 by our chief muIMis. 
The result of my elimination a conviction that the young ilia- 
put&nt waa right. 

Binning, in IfioO, made inquiries to the alleged convert at 
Shiraz, bnt finding no trace of him, *aid, 1 it is probable that the 
account is a fiction; 1 n conclusion winch, considering the lapse of 
time—Forty years—between the incident and the inquiry, and in 
spite of my own views upon converts from Islam, it sterns to me 
far from fair to adopt. Alnrtyn having died, the next comer, in 
1839, was Mr. Graves, who, however, soon gravitated from Persia 
to Baghdad, Some Germans* mimed Dietrich, Zaremha r and Haas, 
opened Christian schools at about the mme time in Shisheh and 
Tabriz. In 1838 the Rev. "W. Glen arrived iu Persia* and even¬ 
tually completed a revised edition of the New Testament rmnsln- 
fion of Martyn, having already spent three years in translating thr 
Old Teat fluent at Astrakhan. In the same period the Frenchman, 
Eugftne Borfi, created much excitement and uproar by his preach¬ 
ing jti Isfahan. I shnll, in iny chapter upon the North-West 
Provinces, narrate the foundation of the American, the French, and 
the English Missions to the Nestcrbns uf Uruimah and the border 
districts of /VjEerbagan f mid the extension of branches of the liint¬ 
is am ed minion to Teh < j nin (1872), Tabriz (1873) T Kamadmi (1881), 
Resht (L883). In a later chapter I shidl mention the flourishing 
Church of England Mission, established Iky the Rev. Dr. Bruce 
under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society iu Julfh. the 
suburb of Isfahan, J am here concerned rather to discus the 
attitude of the Persian Government towards Christian missions in 
general, and the success or the reverse that attends the missionary 
propaganda among the Persian Mohammedani, 

The Persian Government must be credited on the whole with a 
liberal and conciliatory policy Towards the (Tiristian elements 
oinnng it* population. As I have said, the Nes tori axis have few 
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real grievances of which to cc mi plain, and (lie same may lie said 
of die Armenians, though both may hare to submit to the stigma 
IMi p - i ir of social inferiority in the middle and lower grades of life, 
liiMirtj Ln No objection is raised by the Government to the settle¬ 
ment of mission dries, or building of schools, chapels, and 
dispensaries in the country * to the fret! circulation of the Christian 
scriptures, or to the distribution of Christian hooks. The latter 
hiv even printed and published by Mohammedan printers at 
Teheran. In these respects the Persian Government sustains the 
honourable traditions of the Selim monarchy, under whose rule 
there were houses belonging to the four orders of Catholic Friars 
at Isfahan. But the attitude of the Government ia not always the 
same thing as the attitude or individual governors; and the 
security and freedom enjoyed by the Christian missionaries depend 
very much on the character of the latter. The Zil-eS-Snltan, for 
instance, does not regard with a very friendly eye Dr. Bruce's 
establishment at Julfo, The protection, however, that is extended 
tn missionaries by the ministers of their nationalities at Teheran ia 
nu effective guarantee against positive injustice, and. on the whole, 
the Christian mustang have very little to complain of in Persia. 

They must, of course, reckon upon the active hostility of the 
tfi iM ib\ and there was, at the time of my visit, n prominent Seyid 
(wurce of iu Isfahan who distinguished himself by the bitterness 
inutility 0 f his fanatical antagonism, and did all In his power to 
provoke anti-Christian violence. 1 These Seyid*, or descendant* of 
the Prophet, ore an intolerable nuisance to the country, deducing 
from their alleged descent and from the prerogative or the green 
turban, the right to an independence and insolence of bearing from 
which their nummnien, no less than foreigners, are made to 
auttbr. In Persia, however, not the least of the obstacles with 
which Christian communities are confronted arise from tlwir own 
sectarian differences ; and the Mussulmans ore perfectly entitled 
to scoff xit thos* who invite them to enter a Huek the differ¬ 
ent members of which love each other so bitterly, Protestants 
squabble with Raman Catholics. Presbyterians with Episcopalians, 
the Protestant NestorianS look with no very friendly eye upon the 

* in M. V .if lag) vuar,another oi Umbo ImbnituU, Hajj Scyiil All Akbur,raiseil 

a .listartarV, by t-machin* agaiwrt the CbrtaW la Shim* awl wa. forcibly 
expelled from that city, m^tuHLvw teins l»t fn H»d riot that 'tuned. hat the 
Government bchaiin^ with conmwiable Sirmness. 
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Nestorians proper, and these, again, arts not on the most bn mi on ii nan 
terms with the ('ha ldiuum+ B or Catholic Ncstori-uns. The Armenians 
gnze askance upon the United (or Caihnlic) Armenians* and both 
unite in retarding the work of the Protestant missions. Finally, 
the hostility of the Jews may, as a rule, be reckoned upon, In the 
various countries of the East in which I have travelled, from Syria 
to Japan, I have been struck by the strange and, to my mind, 
sorrowful phenomenon, of miariomiry bands waging I he noblest of 
warfares under the banner of the King of Peace with fratricidal 
weapons in their hands. 

And now, w ith regard to the practical results of all this excel¬ 
lent. if not always harmonious, enterprise* In my remarks upon 
Practical the Nestorian Christiana I stall allow that the mission- 
n^atu arses have there performed, and continue to perform, a 
highly meritorious work* The same may be &iid of Dr. Brace's 
labour among the Armenians ni Julfa, Blit, after all, the temper 
of mission work is propagandist^ and the zealous missionary is ill- 
satisfied unless he is adding to the fold n* well tin confirming its 
existing members* If. then, the criterion of missionary enterprise 
in Persia be the number of converts it has made from Islam, 1 do 
not hesitate to say that the prodigious expend!turn of money, of 
honest effort* and of sacrificing toil that has been showered upon 
that country hits met with a wholly inadequate return. Young 
Mohammedans have sometimes been baptised by Christian ims- 
skmariee. But this must not too readily lie confounded with 
con version, since the bulk of the newcomers relapse into I he 
faith of their fathers ; and I question if, since the dav when 
Henry Martyn get foot in Shiran up till the present moment, 
hair u doran Persian Mohammedans have genuinely embraced 
the Christian creed. 1 1 have myself often inquired for* but have 
never seen,, a converted Mussulman 4 (I exclude, of OOmrgo. those 
derelicts or orphans of Mussulman parents who are brought up 
from childhood id Christian schools)* Nor am I surprised at even 
the most complete demount ration of failure 1 . Putting &sjJp ^ 

1 Canoe Isua Tnylor. hi hta wclhltnnwn orttofo, ctLitttal 'TIicCliEAt MitHjru.nrv 
FaildrtV la the Ihrt nightly Jlerifx- of 188 S, Shkl of IVntia i * tn P^Ia. v, v m [ * 1 |j 
that great and wondrau* door lias bwn opened tor tjwGuapcl *< bat 
vt-ruare mEirtlicmeil, ami tho dOCT Ken# lo COlubt of u Pereiiw who mid* 1 1 >. 
Bible, which in oni- id bts cm* sacred booSyL I Sinvn acreral eurn^priadraij- ( 

the Berdan Moslem*, and thej continually quote the Bible* with ghirfo ^ 
to be nlmobl ad fuiuiLiar :&b with the KtlffifK* 
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dogmatic assumption* of Christianity (e.g, tin 1 doctrine of tin* 
Trinity ami the Divinity of Clirirt). which are so repugnant to the 
concept ion i.T tin* unity of God, we cannot, regard 
the reluctance of a Mussulman to desert his faith with much 
astonishment when we remember tliat tic penally for such an act 
is death. The chances of conversion are remote indeed so long 
as tlu* body as well ns the soul of the convert is thrown into the 
scale*. 

But personal apprehensions, though an important, are not the 
deciding factor in the situation. It t* against the i in pregnable 
rock-wall of Islam, as a system embracing every sphere, 
and duty, and act of life, that the waves of missionary 
.riaiikiu p n- w . t ail 3 buffet in vain. Marvellously adapted 

alike to the climate, character, and occupat ion* uf those countries 
upon which it has laid its adamantine grip, Islam holds it* votary 
in complete thmll from the cradle to the grave. To him, it is not 
only religion, it is government, philosophy, and science as well, 
'Hie Mohammedan conception h not snmuch that of a state church 
a% if the phrase may be permitted, of a church slate. The under- 
girier* with which society itself is warped round are not of civil, 
but of ecclesiastical, fabrication i and, wrapped in this superb, if 
paralysing, creed, the Mussulman lives in contented surrender of 
all volition, deems it his highest duty to worship God and to 
compel, or, where impasabU?, to ilapisc those who do not worship 
Him in the spirit, and then dies in sure and certain hope of Par.i- 
, lirV , So long as tills all-compelling, all-absorbing code nf life 
holds (in Eastern people in its embrace, determining every duly and 
regulating every act of existence, and finally meting mil nn assured 
saFvatiim! missionary treasure and nuBsiomny self-denial will largely 
!*■ spent in vain, indeed, an active propaganda is. in my judgment. 
tlu< worst of policies that n Christian mission in a bigoted Mussui- 
nmn counter can adopt, at id the very tolerance with which 1 have 
credited the Persian government is in large measure due to tlw 
prudent abstention of tlw Christian missionaries from avowed prae- 
Ivrism Their work and their ultimate reward lie rather in the 
Ocular ami physical than hi the spiritual aspect of missionary 
enterprise. By schools, by charity, and still more by the free girt 
.,f medical aid. they slowly, but surely, make some impression 
upon the hearts of the nnregmemta mas*, and some day, when they 
have been long dead and forgotten, their justification may come. 
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Finally, let me speak of the attitude of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment toward the -1^?, Five years ago the number of Jews in 
Tin, Jot* Persia was conjecturally returner] as UfMK); but I incline 
lnP«nU tri the opinion that this total is Mow the mark. I bnvef 
indepdj l^en supplied with a table in which their torn I census 
fixed at 85,00G t buf this appears to lie u gross exaggeration. Hie 
chief centres of Jewish residence are Teheran (4,000), Ibmuklmi 
(2,0150), Isfahan (8,7<J0) t Shiraz Uruumb, Meshed, Kaduui, 

Saveli, Kenuanshah, and Bushins. 

Ax a community, the Pea-si an Jews are sunk in great poverty 
and ignorance p They have no .schools of their own, except in the 
synagogues, where they are only taught to repeal their 
ttmdiiL^n pmy era, which the majority do not understand. Except 
in Teheran t Hamudan, Kaslian, Ivlumsur. and Gulpaigan oidy 
Hebrew is taught, and not Persian. Such as can read or write the 
language of the country have studied it privately. In Hamadan, 
about a hundred young men receive tuition in the school of the 
American Mission; in Teheran, about fifteen study foreign lan¬ 
guages under similar auspices hi Isfahan, a converted Jew of 
Teheran, Mirza Nurullah by jirnn+% who ha> been educated in Eng- 
laud, has recently atfertod a school, where he instructs about twenty 
young men in Hebrew, Perehm, and English. 

Throughout the Mussulman countries of the East these unhappy 
people have been subjected to the [lersecntion winch custom 1ms 
n iLt n taught themselves, as well as the world, to regard m tlieir 
Litid p-rJ- normal lot. Usually compelled to live apart in a Ghetto, or 
separate quarter of the towns, they have from rime im- 
tneiiinrial suffered from debilities of occupation, dress, and habits 
which have marked them out as social pariahs from their fellow 
creatures. The majority of Jews in Persia are engaged hi trade, 
in jewellery, in wine and opium lUEinufacture, as musicians, dancers, 
scavengers, pedlars, and in other professions to which is attached 
no great respect. They rarely attain to a leading mercantile jmd- 
tion. In Isfahan, whore there are -aid lo Is? 8,70Li.and where thev 
occupy a relatively better status than elsewhere in Persia, they are 
not permitted to wear the blah or IVrsirm head-dress, to have 
shops in the bazaar* to build the walls of their houses as high as a 
Moslem neighbours, or to ride in the streets, in Teheran and 
Kashau they are also to be found in large numbers and enjoying 
a fair position, In Shiraz they are very badly off. At Buahire 
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they ik iv prosperous and fret- from persecution* As soon, however,, 
a* any oulburat, of bigotry takes place in Persia or elsewhere, the 
Jews are apt to be t be first victims. Even man's hand is then 
against them ^ and woe betide tSit* luckless Hebrew who is the first 
to encounter a Persian street mob. I have already related the 
cireii instances of 1 lie forced conversion fifty years ago of the Jew* 
in Meshed. During the absence of the Shall in Europe in 1SSSL a 
fanatical disturbance took place in Sliiras and Italian, largely 
instigated by the clerical firebrand* Sheikh Aghu Xejefi, whom I 
have mentioned, in the course of which a Jew was killed in the 
streets, and his murderer was at first suffered to go scot-free t and 
finally only sentenced to the Lint in ado. Tile Sheikh 1 by way of 
improving or embittering the situation* took upon himself to pro¬ 
mulgate a series of archaic disabling laws against the Jews of 
Isfahan* in which odious restriction# were imported upon their food, 
dress, habits, life, fortune, inheritance* and trade* The Zil-es- 
Sultan wn* afraid to move tor fear of endangering Ids position. It 
was largely m consequence of This outbreak that an influential 
deputation from the Angle-Jewish Association waited upon the 
Shall while in London, and presented to him a memorial on tie 
subject of their cn-religiomsta in Persia. The Shah gave assurances 
of protection, w hich were much needed, and which* it h to he hoped, 
will be carried out. 

This slight sketch of the condition of religious liberty in Persia 
w ill have shown that, universal as is Use spirit of scepticism among 
the intelligent classes conciliatory as is the attitude of 
soiiapnij-j ^ Government towards Christum sects who keep to 
them selves and do not interfere with o there* and decadent though 
the power of the mult*th$ has become in contrast with their former 
pride, the bold of Islam, a^ a system over Persia, h not seriously 
weakened, fhnaticLm can still be played upon by adroit fingers, 
and the day i^ yet for distant, when, if ever r the Crescent will be 
supplanted in Iran by the Oroes- 
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actually a piece of monoy at ten silver Iffworth about Ej, fof. Now touuc* & 
ii word Eh tend need into Ptaniu by the Mongol^ under Genghis Khui, Ln i he 
ihlrtoauth century. It Hlgoffllu - ten thonaand/ and, amongst other application 
wairt u-^d io mriin ten thoDwnl The if* 'inr was a gold l: o|n of ft* grainy 

^itilvalECLt, i he reform to a fraction more ilmn half ft -nveteign i ooiutqijQiLfly a 
itHutiH wn* worth about ogOttH, 

With thi- St-feri dynasty* during the sixteenth century tb>? toman ce^od m he 
equivalent to 10,000 gold dimt^ nttd under Abba* the limit a few* of , mjEN2V 
eqn i valent to 50 ubfati*is —a a Ltv ur coln Wei u n hin g nbn u r. 130 gral n* — ,-m-1 t ||h- 
of tile ftutui* was nbant Ai, 7l. The n^forirf w n , divided jtitcn f 0k|r 
weighing each I ft grains of «flri&r p nad w^nh about 4rf, The town*, um it dees 
te-Ehty, fft ill OgUted in acowmti u 10,000 dimrt, but tL*J± 4 ^, became a nu n 
money of (WCcuat, without any coin to rc[)Emnt St. 

The weights of the silver coinage were soon reduced. and in Id?ft one r««Mn 
(or 50 ultatffr) Weis worth 21. Gr. &/. At the beginning of the eighteenth ecurary. 
Htirlcr Shah Saltan Hiuuku the tfWwm weighed only 84 grains, and the Coma* 
worth about 21. Ir. + and under Nadir Shah. #Htoc years lftkr H the \ihhuii wma 
teflnced to 72 grams, and the tam/A w m worth ll. Iftj, 

in Sir John Hnkmlm'a Iftxtm>rf n/ IW*UI, published 111 Ml 5 , thi- tvmnsi \* r. u i 
down at H. Ujvder FntJl AIL $luh, wto (lied in l&3E> kr*vm t weighing 1*2 
grahi', worn fim uotnud* end a 4mw ™§e |ual to nr 20 thakfo, and nn* 

the tenth prut of sl tomAH r which wa.- worth 1ft*. 

T!|P ****» ** ^ iilrcrtKvicLs ond with a further rudoctfon in the weight 

of tho Mia. silver *&fain« wen also abolished. Thu Wr cxperinvrd 
mluctions in weight; already in lft33.ten of thorn, or on® » M rc worth 

only 10/. U|rf.; nnd now, in 1 WtM,, the (ottio a in Worth about fjj, Sl*/^ 


The tMitMti, or nnndiftb of a Mf*. Is worth lc*i than and the *hakt In A 
onp|ier coin weighing 77 grains, ami worth a quarter of that amount. 

h LS tolerably certain that the iieoplc had to benf the weighty burdened thew 
totoptrfng! will] Jho standard, and, as in other countries, the d vwm* in weight 
or OseuftB of coin w;w no murd t han on indirect and very iwi'era ttu. Of tho 
coinage, wea» told, lor instanco, that it was oOltfidtjmbl*,that end, lawn had Iih 
owni eciiruige. and thai it wm r^minted geery year at a radnctfnn* t}lM thff 
old eoin WJW foitfh!y bought up at jjar with the nDWcoln of l^^r weight. 

In the sevrntHwmth ccntun on* pound yf coppnr wai cotaud mio is 
^.H-ll, If, Id., giving a profit of IS per Deni. The Shah in JOT2ftccEv«l a ru-v^v 
uf 2 percent on Iho tdnlngc. Three inference? may, I think, bfi drawn from 
fmgmi : MOTy notLEia WO huyt ef currejicy mntteri. vb.: tUi the richts of the 
C.pnntry Iuitd greatly dcntenatnl- that tin- EirculMing medium blM for ages bfteq 
hel(pW thu wnnt> of l he country ; and that of tho CiULb of thb Lick nf coin is 
(lie hoarding* of tlio CovumiMiit *nd, floubtlw, :vJ*h> of Ehe people. 

Any on* who ha* frtiiriliwri a hajulfai of eld Parian toLu-l^ coin minted 
teft ™ 1 5^- wiU ull4j<tHrtj!ttd >1» dlflkulty there ii io rttmlftig (f->r wejghinr i, 
nut of the question) and CTmlnfeg any comddimtbfe 9UUl a thurongh and w*n 
Lho^htHjQt refonn « t e herefore, of gruat orguhej, ^ a iirtt step to the t-conomh- 
tegcoemuon of tb* Cooutry, Uufurtnnstoly, to bring about illdl a reform 1 ^ 
Pounan Govumment mustgmmp «U its old IdesauE sdmluhrtxati^ HjdiM J 0 ^ 
qhtomod by ferming out the mini; in feet, El mast sahiult te be ab.,) ut? |J^ 
by knropean theory and pradtlco. ■ ^ 


Atomp* b.™ b«m of 1^* to JULain thi. ob] wl . f , u1 tl] „ tovf , 
faik‘d, qn accoant of thr psblh- «re»l liavm- freqnOntlv men WHT . , . ' 

In xsaa Mmatar Dnroon ™ in.iu.s tl} TrilCtll[l to lak ' ^ 
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tuinl, but thf rfcsEiftjmc*, active and pit^ive f bo encountered waa eri great that swan 
year* later hu (eft the country without having been able to accaraptfeh anything. 
Jn 1875 Herr I^ham an Austrian mint otHdal, was entrust*! with a refarm 
of the tfnrnmcy* mid initiated one which would have been efficient had he haen 
allowed Full fwwurs and tbo requisite means far carrying out hi* Ideas. Heim 
khuiw liad begun his work. hr>wc\m t than Lie was ordered to coin largeqouBtfift^ 
of Copper* and to leave silver mint Eng for a future DOcasion* When be attempted 
to coin n standard stiver 4ftu* f and n^ked for iLu: funds nnMa&uiy for raiding the 
quality of the t>ie*a p ho via met by a refusal, and by a augg$*tjoii a* to alloy 
whifib if TCfli impost hie for him, m an Austrian official, to accept, Herr Peehun 
furnisdiiHl the folio wing table, showing the result of his na&iyaof coin In dreula- 
twci in 1877. Ji must be stated that at that time the governors of pnrringfii had 
each a local mint, for working which they paid Eh yearly royalty. 
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These figures give sotoe Idea of the irregularity of tbo Persian cmrrenoy. 
1Mween kixf of HimuulaD at id those of Totiemn (hero ip a difference in value 
of C.- Iri? tlian IT per cent. ; between those of other town* and of the capita] the 
difference ifl very considemble from a taonetnry point of view, aJ though Wan than 
In theextrcEud easea quoted. Since 1&77 the CUlMlBy liia Curlainly not 
for the old heavy It runs have been re-minted, and ihe debased one^ remain In 
circulation in obedient to ftrabaJs 1 * law. 

It Is evident that a reform of the currency can only bo carried out in one of two 
ways:—* The Government should abandon the policy of farming out the 
mint for a yearly summand should take over the direct management of tbcuurrcnpy. 
A new coinage sbonld be drunk* and Htu old coin^ecalkrl in and ra-mintod nt its 
legal standard and weight, at tbe Bspctisc of the Stutt. Tbi* would be the he*t 
and suundest solution of the difficulty, but to usury it out the idofei of the 
Government must nndtrgo a complete navulutiqp. Scoeiujly : The mint might be 
handed over to European control for a definite period, to be worked for the benefit 
of the Stale. A* the Government wouldpn>hnbty refuse to make any orifices for 
eIli? reform, there remains only the creation of n now system* baaed upon ft £ran* 
carrwpulidlivg to the value of the coin actually in circulation, less the owfc of ro- 
cainagO, This would enable the old coinage to ho called in, and. with Hie dearth 
of tin.’ circulating medium* it m probable ihal the modlfioai ion would uileqt the 
ODchangevery slightly, if at all. On the other hand, a uniform type of well 

necuted and ininrulallnu in PuffiuleDt quantities would undoubtedly be a great 
boon to trade and to the country generally. 
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CHAFTEB XVr 

THE WORTH-WEST AND VVKSTERW PROVINCES 

Ap|iircnitb than lifcei the rugged Hn^ion btap. 

SHJlK iil'EAILE, Nurktk, act [\l m Sc. 4. 

Elio s:T Eli ell ra.cciK instore TpEraulEuB 
Srepe mantif, framlejqnc of opcrtn ttlii 3 esc£i*i Mill. 

ViRGlU ffdvrp. 1 4fcS. 

In passing to the North-Western Provineas of Per^itt, I nni up- 
preaching ft part of my h object which, like the Caspian Provinces 
Peenluir —hot f ' or different and less purely physical reasons—has 

special characteristics and n miirteil individualitv of it* 

ifitllftit flf rpi _ , . , L . , * 

\w£- own* ■ he?e reasons wro in too main political, or rUlied 
thereto. Azerbaijan is the province which, excepting 
only KhoruSflii, lias more often bet-u violated by roreign invasion 
that) atiy other part of T’erria, Not seventy years ago it was the 
theatre of the last Russo-Persian war, Should that conflict ever 
again be renewed, it is nil but certain to be the scene of the initial 
Operation#. Its northern borders inarch with those of the Rus#inn 
Trans-Caucasian dominions, and its capital is lose than 100 utiles 
from the Russian frontier. On the west it is coterminous with 
the territories of another Power with whoiu Persia is on worse 
terms than with Russia—viz. Turkey—ami the borderland with 
whom is to this flay u matter of dispute and an arena of inter¬ 
mittent conflict. Nor is the political problem of Azerbaijan 
created by actual contact or possible collision with Russia anil 
Turkey alone. The province contains wi t h in itself Unman, eleme nts 
that differentiate it from all other parts of the kingdom. Here, 
and in the adjacent regions, are located the famous mid formid¬ 
able Kurds, whoso name hns achieved a world-wide reputation m 
synonymous with u state of anarchy and deeds of blood. Here, 
side by side with these desperate tribesmen, are settled a large 
population belonging to an ancient Christian persuasion, who have 
attracted to themselves the attention of Europe, ami have fired 
the missionary enterprise alike of America, France, and Great 
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Britain, Here* too* lire to be fount] the ubiquitousArmeniana and 
their inseparable and irrepressible concomitant, iho Armenian 
Question, Surely in these jarring elements, which %vou]d appear 
to have as in neb in common as tin* contents of the several vessels 
that compos* a cruet-stand, there h material enough and to spare for 
the 4 questions T of diplomatists or the crises of politicians. If we 
add that the vast majority of the inhabitants of this port of the 
Shah’s dominions are not Iranian bm Turkish in descent, and 
iliat the language of Azerbaijan is not Persian but Turkic 
we augment ml her than dimikiish the interest already excited ; 
whilst the facts that from this province are drawn the most reso¬ 
lute ntid warlike elements of the entire population of Persia, that 
St contains the commercial capital 3 Tabriz, and that its fertility 
of resources entitles it to bo called the granary of Northern 
Iran, justify the claim that it should be examined and regarded 
with no careless or superficial eye, 1 

My readers will long ago have gathered that Persia is a land 
of mountains and pining in which the former are rarely gut of 
Mcmiiun sight, and the latter play the ]>urt. of thresholds to the 
nyBteiia successive mages, Azerbaijan Joes not differ from the 
rest of the country in this respect, But whereas we have hitherto 
remained, in dose proximity to the main or lateral brunches of a 
single great system* running from the south-west or the Caspian to 
the conliues of Meshed* we here encounter a separate and detached 
mountain group, not directly connected with the Elburz, The 
orographic s\ stem of North-Western Persia is pent of the lolly h rgh- 
lands of Ilussian and' Turkish A rrneuia on the north and nort h¬ 
west, and of Kurdistan on the south, which have been called 
by Ritter the Medic Isthmus* connecting the Iranian with the 

t For informitLuu relating ipecially in Azerbaijan, n'd* John EleU {t71C)* 
TrarrU ftvn St, Prt*r*htTy, vol. L; P. Tauto^™ (iWMTO^X Istirrx i*ir £4 
fWw* vgL L[ A, I>upr6 (1EO7-I409), 3 'Hj^r m Aw, ?oL L; Sir J- M. Kitrndr 
(clrc, A&ltn, Gnt&nphieat V- Uurtar (ISftA), Fir if enp*, li*., 

XV,; J. p. .Verier (£&U) P Second Jcumet}, caps., X¥, p ivL t fcvLii. T ill.* 11 ., xxiL ; 
jit. Martin (5^1^, Affwtaw n-j* JMfwmV, 2 Tot*.: Colonel W Monl^fth < 1 >. 

Jtwnutl »f the IC.fr.S,, rd Jit p, i I General F. It OhKDU.V (1635-IS3;>p Kx f s*~ 
ditiim f,*r tht Surrey 0 / J*Ar Eupkrslti* VOL ii cap. i, j Colonel W + K. tftuaft 
Ofm^r JMtrnmt nf * &*&*** in iVartAfm Portia ; Cls. Tesicf (1B£9 ) f £Armrm* t 
la Prr*r. <* la .VmpatAmk \ It. von Thldtriann (1172), Jo*r**f (m t&s Cauwk^ 
va5, ii„ j Dr. G. Haddfl fII7a-8i.J>, Fei&maiuft JfiffMt l££l f pp. I7-S5. 169-17$, 
261-270; M. Onwllis <1S02>, Zt ttoueaw iff. /a Pr w: Urdu. Dk-uMov (li&l), 

La /Vnf, kij^. il-v- 
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Anatolian ranges. T3te northern part of this region h broken into 
fertile- valleys and lolling plateaux i E lie nivines, fiomotituea contain 
extensive, but not lofty, foreete; on the bill dopes urn pasture-lands 
which feed tlie flocks of the nomad tribes; whilst in the hollows of 
the pining where water is a bund nut, villager are buried in Ibr 
rich foliage of orchards and gardens, A considerable river., the 
Arms or Arnxes* is tie boundary of the province on the north, the 
Kixil Uann (Bed Long River), skirt & it on the south, and afterward*, 
under the name of the Sssfid Ilud (White River), flows into the 
Caspian to the east, of Ite&lit Rich in water, with a soil excellently 
adapted to the growth of cereals, possessing mineral resources* 
certain though undeveloped, Azerbaijan is indeed u favoured por¬ 
tion or the Shnh's domininmi, Further south, when we come to 
the Kurdistan mountains, a name somewhat vaguely applied to the 
frontier highlands inhabited by the Kurds, the inure open valleys 
and ntidtilulioijs of the north are succeeded by narrow defile* 
between the several ridges, whose mifortn inclination is, with an 
astemsbiug regularity, front north-west to Kiuth-ttist, and passage 
l>etwcen which is effected by means of deep teng» or transverse 
gorges, due, like those- which 1 have previously described in Xurth- 
E;istem Khurasan. not to the erosive action of water, hut to priinor- 
dickl fracture in the crust of the earth. These mountains unite on 
the south with the range known to ehixbcnl writers as the Zftgros, 

The great elevation and the more northern latitude of tins 
mountainous region are responsible for extremes of dim ate motv 
cltBHto seven? than are felt in any other part of Pend a The 
heat of the Persian Gulf m summer is matched bv 
tho cold of Azerbaijan in winter \ but whereas the Gulf Ie 
never cold in winter, Azerbaijan is apt to be excessively hot in 
summer as well. The spring and autumn are ddightfid seasons. 
In the intervening months the sunn rays ore very piercing. The 
winter begins early, lasts late, and is dreaded far its rigour*. 
Heavy Ms of mow block the roads ; men are frequently IKmi to 
«lentli in the passes: at Tabriz, a thermometer exposed to the tur 
at night seldom rifles above zero (Fahrenheit), and we read of ink 
freezing in the inkstand and water in the tumblers in a room where 
n lire is kept burning. Colonel Stewart, in a report, ^mparea the 
smrnner climate to India (with the advantage, howev er, of cool 
nights) and the winter climate to Canada. 

General Cheeney gave the area of Azerbaijan as 25,2S0 square 
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iniles, Colonel Stewart T now Consul-General at Tabriz, return a it 
as 43>,500, General Schindler ag #5,1 KHh The total papulation 
is eatinpti^l at not tor short of 2*000,030, 1 of which the 
E " Jk ' 1 ^ Kurds are reckoned at 450,000, and the Christians at 
72, P00 (Nc’sku-iuns. 11,000 ; Armenians. 28,000), Owing m part 
to tli-t- miteionnry establishment* of the foreign churches, in part 
to the HtafTs of the various consulates at Tabriz. and in part to the 
mercantile importance of the latter city* there are now ns ninny ns 
120 Europeans anti Americans in the province. The name 
Azerbaijan is said to be derived from Azer t fire, and kzifrrn, keeper, 
and to testify to the ancient predominance of the K re-worshippers 
in this part of Persia, It is identical with the ALropatiu or Atro- 
putene of the classical writers. 

In the tables which I publish elsewhere of the Persian Re¬ 
venue for 1888 to lHi^h tSie contribution of Azerbaijan appears 
at 70#, 142 t&ititinit* plus 00,062 I/jorr^mof grain, or a 
,ui'ii'.'i' 1 ' total money value of ‘>rtG,6GG fam *;** 7 equivalent to 
*■"**"" 370,190). On the other hand, the revenw for 1889 to 
] bOfi appears in the Consular Report 5 ns 38a,ti74f. No two tables 
of Persian accounts were ever found to agree ; and there is frequently 
sufficient ground far divergence in the different liases upon which 
the conflicting calculation* have been framed. In this case the 
figure* in the earlier and smaller estimate are those of revenue 
from taxes and customs only! and are calculated at the rate uf 35 
bmm to l/. Thu figures in the Consular Report contain other 
items, as the following table shows; and the recent remarkable 
rise in silver having lowered the rate of exchange to 30 krm* 
to the 1L they arc counted at that rate :— 


* Mails* 1 (inolndin# land tux in narniay, rant of Crown land** fax t «. 

on cattle, Mwl io* on tnnieij* 7110^10 foman* . - - - ^ WSJXX) 0 

luS in kllld. 15^200 tkarmrf (kkAmtr » I /My Iba.) of grain = 

V*ln<% at tfit- n of 1,000 &■. . ■ - - U.400 o 

7,000 kAarvnr* of straw 
1*000 Rb. ■ - « 

4 Wiitnd lilirl -71 *1 fi.."i.-.r rJ J 

IWprrt 1 .30+000 Ivmmi* - - 

Total + * 19 


;U&» to&K ftt &:* W- a khnrrar of 






0 

- 90,333 € 
= M66 13 


This total is not hi itself by imy menus too severe « ImrJen for 

' If thi* be doriect. AMtfcnljui must I* by fur the most tbkkly populate] |.m» 
vilhx of Perdji, 

= BtphmUtif **it So. 1H\ 109G 
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so wealthy a province to sustain, although some injustiei? is inflicted 
by irregular assessments ami by the unscientific inotlc of col lec¬ 
tion, 

Tabriz, the capital city, which occupies much the same position 
in North-Western aa does Merited in North-Eastern Persia, which is 
T the residence of the Heir Apparent, the s tut ion or a British 

Consul-General, mid the largest commercial emporium in 
Persia, deserves somewhat minute attention. Situated at the 
extremity of an extensive plain, which extends tu the gleaming 
expanse of the Urumiab Late, and n little to the south of the Aji 
Ohai (chti 1 ' is Turki for river), which irrigates the gardens outside 
the city, it is framed in n landscape of orange and red-coloured 
hills, while on the south rises the snow-covered cone of Mount 
Sell end. 11,800 feet above the sea. 

Tabriz has enjoyed, or perhaps I should say suffered, an eventful 
history. Situated at ro alight a distance from the frontier, it has 
Eurtii- fallen the first victim to invading armies. nm| has been 
successively held by Amiss, Seljnts,.Ottomans, Persians, 
and Itussinns. What the rage of conquest or the licence of posnes- 

fiion has spared, N ature lias interfered to dostroy, ity has licon 

desolated by frequent and calamitous earthquakes. Twice we hear 
of its being levelled to the ground before, in 1392, it was sacked 
by Timur, whose path was strewn with ruins that vied with 
the convulsions of Nature, Five times during the last two 
centuries has it again Ijeen laid low. A reliable historian 
(K main ski) tills us that 80,1100 persons peririied in the earthquake 
of 1721 ; and! we hear from another source that half that number 
were claimed for the denth-rnll by its successor in 1780. It is 
uuiftll wonder that a city so relentlessly persecuted ha- scarcely 
ventured to raise its head, that its streets line mi-un and namvu-, 
that it contains few or no public buddings of any distinction, ami 
tluil. the bulk of its dwelling-houses are one-storeyed and low. 
IV(ml is tlie use of building a lofty structure, only to find It 
toppling down upon your ears? 

A fanciful tradition ascribes the origin of the name to the 
gratitude of Zobeideh, the famous wife of the Kriif Eartm-Or 
K*Hy Itashid, who, having k-en cured of n li ver by iis salubrious 
climate, is arid to have called the spot Tnb-rk. or Fever- 
expelllug. This, in common with other far-fetched iiiterpivtutiou^ 

that excited the curiosity of the seventeenth-century travellers 
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tram Europe, must be not too respect fully dismissed. Tabriz is 
im Aryan word, derived from hth or Utg t warm, top Ed, mid riz, 
fw/r, a verbal root mean mg to How. It signifies, therefor^ ■ wartn^ 
flowing,’and originated from the hot springs in the neighbourhood. 
This word became the classical Tailris* which at the close of the 
thins] century after Christ was the capital of the Armenian King 
Tiridutes III, Its predecessor,, located by Rawlinson at Takht-i- 
Suleiman, was Gnnzaca, or Griza, the Kandsagof Armenian history. 
To Zobeideh wc may concede the distinction of haring, in 701 A.D, y 
rebuilt and beautified the city, a service which has more than once 
in history procured for its author it founder’s claim and honour. 
In Marco Polo's time it was a city where 1 the merchant* make large 
protits/ 5 The Spaniard Ctarijo &pent nine days here in 1404 and 
nineteen davs in 1405 t on his journey to and from Samarkand ; 
and so speedily had the city recovered from Timur’s visitation 
that even then, though formerly much more populous* it contained 
200,.0(H) inhabitants, and 4 the finest baths in the whole world/ 1 
A few year? Inter it became the capital of the Kurdish dynasty of 
Kan Koyuuhi, or Black Sheep; hut they in their turn were 
expelled in 1408 by Uaun Hasan (Bong Hasan), the chief of 
the At Knyunlu, or White Sheep, who made himself sovereign of 
Peraia, and in whose reign the Venetian travellere p whose diaries 
have fortunately been preserved and given to the world, visited his 
dominions. Josafa Rarbaro, who was at Tabriz in 1474, called hint 
King Assambai (he, Oasim Beg), and left a long account of the city* 
Ambrosia Conform! called the King tJesnu Cassau. A little later 
the anonvmous merchant whose travels have also been published in 
the sstne collection 31 (1507-20) said the city was without walls hut 
twenty-four miles in circumference. As for the ladies, he see ins 
U\ have found time in the intervals of business to appreciate their 
charms, for he leaves record that 

The women are as white ns snow. Their dress k the same as 
alwftVB has been the Persian ccatnme—wearing it open at the breast, 
allowing their bosoms and even their bodies, the whiteness of which 
resembles ivory. 

1 In J320 there ia cdden^ecif a Venetian iettlcmrat at Tabriz, ami in 1S41 
Che Genome bad a factory llitre, prodded mr by a Cotisnl wLlh a council of 2i 
i»E>rdkaiils. 

= y&rrotive rtf Emf/uttf {HnklayT, soc,) P pp- 

* Trrtrrfo 4hfv Kina W ft rira (Llalduyt tec,). 
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On tile other bund, lew favoured or more ejecting was ' the most 
noble magnifico ’ Vincenth d'Alessandri, who In 1371 .said 

The women fire mostly ugly, though of fine ft-atnrn and 

i ftpoHitwas. They wear robes of rilk, veils on their beads, and show 
their iUL'f-h openly, 

AU t,1L ‘ 1irrit<,rit of this and the succeeding epoch concur in 
eulogies of the great commercial wealth mid importance' of Tabriz. 
r'Kmitier- I averunT, In the middle of the nest century, said that 
22“*+ ‘ ai<m ?y frvl!s ab ™* “ that place more than any other 
port of Asia.' 1 Chardin. however, in 1(571. bus left the 
most glowing account of its extent and features :— 

It U really Ami truly a very large and potent eitv; ns fafe. the 
second m Persia, Iwth in dignity, i n grandeur, in Riehk*, Ttwi Zl 
in number of Inhabitant It contains 15.000 Houses and !r (U00 
shops I did ; ee many palaces or magnificent [muses at Tauris 
Hut there are the in. rest Efcisars that are in any pin® of Asiu, 4 ad it 
u, a lovely night to .see their vast extent, their Urgent®, their bwmtifat 

“ 4 v “ -w. 

i he anthumiatic Frenchman went on to say that the city contained 
- rt mosques, 800 caravanserais, and a population of m&W, and 

The Jjy whot Tauris is the most spacious Piaara tlmt ever I 

Ti. t n ’ V i llt * V ° f 1 1 r orId ’ 1 tar surpasses that 0 / Whoa Th 
Turks hare several times drawn up within it 30,000 men L Jh*trel. 

In the present century the most notable experience of Tabriz 
t*' en unrated occupation by the Russian arn ,y mttW 
;v- P'lstnntcl. in the campaign of 1827. The Governor 

U- ™ 0Ver « * Pri*»*r to the Ku.smns 

and the Utter occupied 1 he Citadel and captured t bo Z[ 
w,rW tfir.pe.rtnt Nevertheless the 1 St. Petersburg frarette 

chronicling tins achievement, stak'd that the gwrisoii mat lr n ran' t 
obrtmate defam t* that nothing could impede the ardour o ho 

— ?? 

city. The colour*. which bail b en ZlT f ™ ' ‘ h * 

f■“** •** 

Trtirel i, bQ*?k L c*|jl jjj. f ‘ m 

V pp. 362-370. 
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sent, to Moscow nnd wrc eii shrined in great state in the Kremlin* 
Thi iv w. r only .-jght gate* to tin* city, but fifteen colossi kcye, 
a bo manufactured for the purpose wen? despatched to the same 
destination, and. I doubt not. art* tmisiin d ns among' tbe proudest 
trophies of Muscovite prowess. Tin? city wns restored to Persia 
upon the conclusion of peace in February of the following year* 
Since 1805 Tabriz bus been the capital uitd residence of die 
Heir Apparent, having been first chosen for that purpose m the 
Bvami of Abbas Mirra* the selected son of Fath Ali Shah. 

Gibran Kinneir, about 181 u, described it as 11 one of the most 
wretched cities in Persia/ and ns having only 30,000 inhabitants, 
Morier T in 1812, gave it ■‘jOj.MKL In the long reign of peace that 
has succeeded the Russian war, the numbers have gmdtinlly 
swollen, being reported at diflerest intervals as from 100,000 to 
140,000, until at the present moment they ore said to be between 
170*000 and 200,000. In 1386 General' Schindler reported the 
town as containing eight im&m zadtik^ 318 mosques. I (Hi public, 
batfas, 10 0 caravan serai s T S|D2 2 ehope, tw enty-eight guard-houses 
and live Arnicniau churches; but n geed many of these figures, 
represent deserted fabrics, while the majority of the so-called 
mosques are tekieL* qr public prayer-place *; so that the totals 
give an exaggerated impression of the existing city* 

Imposing cmd extensive us Tabriz, must once have been, there 
are at this moment pOHifivelv only two monuments of antiquity 
worthy of any notice, and liolh of them are in a state of 
Mouaw? ruin. The first of these is rite Kabud Mnsjid T or Blue 

iLiKiiC Mouqtie, so called from the magnificent specimens of 

enamelled faience fay which it was once encniMed, It was built by 
Jehan Shah, the lost Sovereign of I be Black Sheep dynasty (14-37- 
1468 A.Tb), 1 Earthquakes have shattered its walls; its dome has 

1 ti h fcarcvly credible that M. Finder, id other time* an into'IHpc-Eit [mi'dller* 
Hhnnlrl havH tfftnfthis monarch with the Mogul Elupgror ghnh Jehnn, * The 
Blue MoFqwJ He «iys> * Was bn ill hy Shah Jt-Eiah in TG70, uni il Is ta him that 
we owe tlie tfaraaloum of Agm* ot Senimdm, and itisi |*]flct; of Delhi, which 
-LriM^Jt me SO mudj Hjft my Tuyajte to India.* (An AitrdUtan. p_ fi3„) Here is quite 
h neat noUectJon uf rrmrs. apart from the crowning inMuJie of identity and n i 
twci Oi'mhjrifrf. For 01wh Julian weld hardly hnve hullr ftTm'^up nryw■hrre in 
UiTO, been dopOMed in IfiGfc nmi having dis-d in 1665 ; DOT did he huLM I lift 

Mausoleum of Seoundnw which vv rwisud by Jet filler in honour of his: father 
AJtbar. Aii regard* the Jllue Mosque t I have followed the iiccotml pivun by must 
hiatorijft&j. At TabHi, however, locnl tmditkm tribes the round it Eon to Ohiiiaa 
Khnii, the thirtl Mongol nvcreigtK 
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fjil[«Ti in; not] hot few relics survive of the departed splendour; 
although th*e mv sufficient to have drawn fnjni si cotBpetont ..b- 
aerverthe remark that the M„ B que.uf the Sunn is. an In* calls it, 
from the tradition that it was ruined in the day, when the Sunni 
™ tlje I]atSr,a!l1 faith, La the * ehef-fCtcovn of F^rsian, ami, per- 
Impft, of all Oriental archit«atm^/ 1 Tfae other relicts tb& Ark or 
f 'its del, in the south-west part of the city, originally built by Alt 
Khali, and which once contained n magnificent moaqiie within it* 
walk It was converted into an arsenal in the first quarter of 
t us century by Abbas Mina, who employed a I urge number or 
English workmen; ami here, m July 135(1, mils shot the Bab or 
founder of the Baht heresy. A solid mass of masonrv 120 feet high 
niul with walls twenty-five feed thick at the base, tower* above the 
city, and is a relic of the ancient structure. FafcMaos wives „.«ed 
*“ be hurled down from its summit; but this method of execution 
was abandoned when one of these ladies, sustninc-il hv her inflated 
petticoat* as by a parachute, descended unharmed on to terra firing 

, T °'T °! '!v " H ™ A PP“«X. ii .w mott 

elegant modern budding m the city. The Europeans live i„ the 

Europe, Armenian quarter. Here ore the residence* ,,f rt,„ 

I 1 [Irtish, Busman, and British Consul-Generals, the last 

fj™ Imvinfr a Atoning '«•<* spacious house, u great contrast to 
lie quarters in which I left, him before his transfer fn., m Milled 
I rnnce also maintains a Consul at Tabriz, whoso busing itVto 

r" T 7, , f '? dp nS She P° s ^i *n<l to supervise the interests 
of the CatholicNestorinng whom she lias taken under her pmteotion 

Jhf !j ™ ™* a Consul; but a sinecure *. complete 

eoutd only end in withdrawal. As I have said, t he interior of the 
town pwsessw no distinction : the houses ore low, the hums „, irrow . 

7 ” ,rt ? flnd lini1 ^neinee* “tone demonstrate the existence 
of n capital, Considering that it is the second city in the kingdom 
the residence of the heir to the throne, mid the seat of grant 

WM 77 li[H 7 At theFB are in lll,; neighbourhood abundance of rhe 
tuast beautiful marbles and building materials, it is surprising in 
ppite of the earthquakes, that more effort has not Wn mfl( t (o 
embellish Tabrta, An inner wall encircles t he building of the l r k 
ond a double outer wall, in no sort of repair, surrounds the city 

aSSSsHSr*"— 
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I have already, in Chapter XIII,, dwelt upon the character and 
personality both of the Vali-Ahd, the nominal Governor, and of his 
recent minister, the Amir-i-Nizam, the actual Governor, of 
™*“t Azerbaijan, Under the Persian system, which has never, 
except iu the ease of Abbas Mtrza, allowed any initiative to a son 
of the sovereign, the former was a mere puppet. The latter kept 
the whole power in his own hands, and was indeed as a rule 
addressed as Governor-General, lining a man r>f strong character, 
he reduced turbulence te a minimum. nnd immensely consolidated 
the SlmhV authority and position in Azerbaijan, Though ait old 
man, lie is still full of life and vigour, and under any change 
of rcytww might devote to a kingdom the talents that were 
recently concentrated upon a province. His salary was only 5,000 
tomans per annum, or 1,120 /.; but the important point in the pay 
of fitly Persian Governor is not what he receives from the State, 
bat; what he exacts from the people. Among ether allowanceato 
Azerbaijan from the Koval Treasury we find a subsidy of 2.000 
iviHitnft for post-houses on the postal route; and the same sum for 
fireworks at festival times, the Persians considering a holiday, 
religious or secular, that is not so celebrated iu much the same 
light ns we should a Christmas without plum-pudiling or mince- 
pies. 

Fraser, passing through Azerbaijan m 183-1, and observing the 
I main tn calamitous results of the system under which Path Ali 
thicr«wn distributed his colossal male progeny in every 

Govemmeut post throughout the kingdom, remarked 

The most obvious consequence of ibis state of affairs is u tlmrougb 
and universal ileteetuitcm of the Kujar race, wliich is a prevalent 
feeling in every heart and the theme of every tongue.’ 

Just, however, as in Khcrssan :i similar feeling, existing ns 
late tia MacGregor's visit in IS75, hns disappeared under the firm 
nml not unpopular rule of the reigning Shah, so have the sins of 
his great-uncles, the sons of the prolific Fath Ali. been forgotten 
and forgiven in Azerbaijan. The Turkish population of that 
province, so fur from being hostile, ore predisposed to be friendly 
11 , dynasty of Turkish extraction. There is far too keen a hatred 
Ivtween Shiahs and Sunnis, let ween the Turkish objects of the 
Shal. and the Turkish subjects of the Sultan across tlm border, to 

» A Wintrfr Jimrnffr p» IQl* 
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aflotil much scope for political discontent among the f. ruier * tidcl 
A* rbaijm, is probably at I his moment the „ lDsit loyal of the frontier 
provinces. Its inhabitants (with the exception of the Kurds who 
will be dealt with separately, and or whom it would l* unsa 15- to 
predicate loyalty to anybody), bring of the Turkish stock, are 
more stubborn and Self-reliant than the docile and nuppii- Iranian • 

M,d “ raB ? ** ****** thl *- were resistance to a frrden invader 
ventured upon, it *oaid be fur nn.ro effectively displayed by the 
Azerbaijanis, in spite of their proximity to Banuw territon' and 
Kussluu amis, than by the lethargic people* of Khoraaan ' 
IU«ia has been, not unnaturally, credited with designs opon 
Azerbaijan second only m seriousness and intensity to her 
5^ ? enr *> u, f f* Khorosan. Jost a*, after the war of l#57 

j. ■ j ha pT°f*™ ; }lt : °Pi nion I,f mfl °y persons well qualified 
to judge, acted ioolishly in the surrender of certain post* in the 

south, such as MoJmmnenh and Buahire, which wi-ro then > n 
her pMH, so Itussin is believed many times to have regretted 
that die did not return a httie more in the settlement of Turko- 
uhincIuu That thal settlement was as negr.U*% Worable, or os 

Un . fa f° U .™ b ^ ,0 tlle |Jt ‘ r - ian " nfi >* now appear* to have ba n 
nas mamly doe to the wise counsel of .Sir John McNeill ! 

5"2r£ I*" 1 A S5“.‘t *" «"■»««• •» *LmaA Sir 

£2“ Zid P n,, ' h0ri ‘ 5 ' “ f “ IWtM ‘ Htotor Z 

Hud Ksiasia known then as well as she now fa* 1 Mm j 
value of Azerbaijan, commercial, politico] and matorivl ^ ^ 

7 c ° r 7 mme ™ 1 and , 0 Fdf ( ,«._thon, | M . ^ ?! 

s^s* ^ - «■*» -> -avsis 

Trade between Europe and Persia in this m,. k,, 

BBteWd “L** by one of two routes- ritbcT’S^gh 

at ^JTZ r r: Trehi ” nd “ the south-easri,! 

J« comer of tbe Black Sea. or through Russian ternU J 
from the Caucasus. H>e former route was inaugorated bv \blns 
Mir M over Sixty years ago, with the double .Uire of .-ncoura 

pri "“ w - I«*.«d 

■ K«. D O. Ua, Ml „ il/t „ 
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deuce with n large commercial house in the City T who opened 
direct communication by steamer with Trebizond, The first 
eX|jerim&Bt failed; but a second attempt. in which the English 
goods were brought in transit through Constantinople* succeeded, 
and Lli is transit trade is said Ittfqre long to have amounted to 
I,000,00 cm. At the same time doth manufacture was introduced 
into Persia by Mr* Armstrong, nil Englishman;, at the request and 
cost of Abbas Mirm Fulling mills were established at Khoi, and 
spinning, carding, and weaving machines near Tabriz, After the 
rapture between England and Persia consequent upon Mohammed 
Shah r s expedition against Herat hi IS38, this AngloPersian trade 
collapsed abruptly; and in the year 1339 an English traveller 
wrote i 1 Of the Brit ish residents in Tabriz only three remain ; of 
the Brififth commerce 1 atn not aware that there are any remains/ 
The squabbles of diplomatists and the humours qf Courts do not, 
however, j)ermauently interfere with a trade wall Founded and 
convenient to both parties; and within a few years' time British 
import* were again to be seen in the ascendant in Ihe bazaar* qf 
Tabriz. There was rhe less net esdty b> adopt the long and arduous 
overland route from TnMzond. I^cjhir: Russia for some time en¬ 
couraged international trade by allowing free transit through the 
Caucasus, Poti being the port of debarkation usually resorted tq on 
the Black Sea. Under these conditions the value of imports and 
export* for the province of Azerbaijan in the years IfiGS, 1869, 
m\f] 1870 to the following high figures :— 

im iwa im 

[topee is *, + n^\m> £l^7E P f7S iUWKT IT 

Export* * . m r m Ml, 21A 422,632 ■ 

In explanation of these remarkably high figures of imports, it 
must Im? remembered that the bulk of trade with Northern Persia, 
both Russian aid English, at that Lime entered the country by way 
of Azerbaijan, the Hustons not having elb yet developed the Bakn- 
Euzeli route, mid the English not having approached Teheran on 
any large scale from the Persian Gulf. The absolute command of 
the market in cotton fabrics possessed by Great Britain, is shown 
bv the following proportions of the totals above quoted :— 

1043 lWfl ltSTv 

£1.017,9*5 4M8MH £§04,000 

1 The great fall in tlifl export# for 1970 was due to the lattrotabte faming uf 
that jear. The growth and export of cotton nlj bat ealMpsttl, 
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In 1877* however* Rraesm t-in barked upon ji policy of >crict 
protection, and adopted almost prohibitive measures against the 
ttuH^iJit. Camaisittii transit tmdo by demanding tlio deposit with 
prut^itimii otliduk of a sum equal to the entire value oft lie 

goods transported through her territory, which was only returned 
after it hod been certified by official report that the goods had 
crossed the frontier intact. This edict luul the effect of driving 
bock the European trade with Persia to the Trebizoml route. It 
was to some extent modified a little later, but reappeared in a yet 
more savage form in 188B, to which year we may attribute the 
almost total cessation uf the Caucasian route for European goo<ia 
bound for Persia, which liave ever since contained to enter the 
country from Trebizoiul. Of flif* rorrte and the value of the trade 
that passes along it, I shall say something in a Inter chapter upon 
the Commerce of Persia* l am hen- restricting myself to (he 
figures of Azerbaijan* of which, however, it must l» home in mind 
that a large proportion only pfiOB* through the Custom-house in 
transit to Other parti of tin- country, and therefore imist not bo 
mistaken for local ctmsiraiption. 

Taking the returns for the lust three yours, or a period twenty 
1 * 1*1 years posterior to that previously selected, we find that 
*uii*U'u ti,® totals are as follows ;*— 

1 m IBM 

Import * . . m £bl <M0S iffiat.iw 

Exports * &7fi F o as ^l3 h SS>4 * 

TtitJil mtncnE’of iraite , IpHfcm 1 , 077 ^ 
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England still retains a scarcely disputed command of tie market 
in cotton goods (grey and wiit*, coloured, and prints), tie vaW 
of her imports in tics* commodities (nearly all from Manchester) 
having been 893,520/. in 1883 and 501,8301, in 1889, During 
tbo same years Russia only imported 170 bales of cotton goods in 
188B f and 190 bales, valued at 1,0007, in 1889. 'Die collapse in 
Russian competition, which raged rather merrilv a few years aff0 
is to some extent due to temporary dremnatoncto, of which the 
main is the extraordinary rise of fifty per cent , in the value of the 
Russian paper rouble in the course of the last two years render 
mg importation from that country an nnremoperative proceeding 
Russia, however, assisted by a large direct bounty to her exporter* 
has handsomely beaten French sugar j„ th e Tabriz market' 
althongh the rmc in the rouble may detrimentally affect her here 
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also. Woollen goods to the value of from 30,0001* to LO^OQOt 
come from Bradford ; but a rather larger proportion (40,000/+ to 
oOfiOOL) hulls from Austria md Germany, ffhe Ini Ik of these being 
woollen cloths of stiff texture uml lustrous surface, which are 
manufactured in the former country* Tea to the value of 107,000/+ 
comes from London and Amsterdam, chiefly the former. Russia 
sends half the glassware and crockery j Austria and Germany the 
other hall* The two last-named countries share with France the 
haberdashery, and with France and Italy the velvets and silks. 
Bavaria supplies the gold lace and thread. Of the total of imports 
above quoted for 1889, the proportions claimed by Russia and 
other EurojKOiL countries are respectively as follows:— 


From Eyri/fw- 

in* mo 


F.n.Uli ![□ HL 1 


Roughly speaking! England may be said to take about 80 per 
cent, of the import and 10 to 12 per cent* of the export trade* 
The above figures represent the European import trade from Trebi- 
ioad, and the Rns&ian imj>orf (rude by the two routes of Till is and 
■Julfa, nnd T ou a rather larger scale, vi& Ardcbil T from the little 
poll of Aet&fEL on the Caspian. European goods in small quantities 
enter Azerbaijan from other quarters, viz. vitf Aleppo and Mosul 
from Akjeandrotta. and via Suleirmtmeh from Baghdad, but the 
returns of this traffic are not forthcoming. 

If wa turn to the component items of the export table, it is 
not surprising to find that Russia, by virtue of her neighbourhood 
E rt and the handy market thereby supplied to local produce, 
ifSa claims a large preponderance—268 S 43£M., as compared 
with the 123,017if. of other countries. 1 Of the former total, by far 
the largest item consists of dried fruits, raisins, apricots, and 
almonds, which to the united value of nearly 200,000/* in 1390 (and 
in 1888 ofSSSjOOOii) were exported from the plains of Urumiah 
and Marogha by Russian Armenians through Ardebit and Asiam, 
for shipment to Baku. Of the latter, or European total, tho largest 
items are carpets, which to the value of 42,2602. were exported, 
principally to England and America, and tvmha!m f or Shiraz tobacco, 
to the value of 36*290/., which goes to fill the hubble-bubble* in 

1 This (ignite hen quoted t-l Ru^sum import mul axpctfta mv bikeu from the 
British CtoBitiliir Report*, and do nut tmeily toll? with those gteea in tho 
o^oinJ Report* pablUhixl pU St. PflUnbniy, where the total of [Eit^in u LiqjK.rLald 
returned adi 74JGHJ-, and of ror^iao eipviu Lo mm\n a? 3J 8 751 f. 
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thp coffiw-shops of Stanibul. A few yarn ago Basaia eodtwwourod 
to stimulate the growth of cotton in Azerbaijan for hnr own supply 
by distributing cotton seed gratuitously to the native cultivators"; 
but the climate in teas propitious in this province than in other 
ports of Persia, With reference tu the figures of exports given 
above, and in mitigation of the disparity existing I h* tween them and 
the imports, it should be mentioned that there is a large contraband 
trade across the border both with the Russian and TnrfriA pro . 
vtoces, which egcapc* the Custom-house altogether; ami that (he 
total value or exports is probably half us much again. 

Although the figures that I have cited seem to indicate u con¬ 
siderable volume of trade, complaints have long been heard to 
Fiiieui t abrix of the difficulties und small protits of business 
“ H " ii * n This arises principally from the vicious system <£ ™ 
long credits, which is a tune-honoured institution in this tmwkei 
from the rapid and constant fluctuations in exchange, and from the 
commercial morality of the Persian traders, which is M | ow ils 1 , ul 
well he imagined. A Fraudulent bankruptcy, easily achieved by a 
bribe to the officials, or mtiffa/i*, is the favourite means oFes^njL 
on irksome debt. Wo doubt ,mde would |* much improved if 
euhor of two roads which have be<m talked about for wars wero 
constructed: (1) from Bayaaid on the Turkish frontier fun the 
Trobmond route), nd Khoi to Tabriz, and thence to &•*,, where 
the main rood would lie struck to Teheran; (2) vi,i Ardebil to 
Astara on the Caspian. Nothing baa hitherto come of either of 
those projects, although rumour is at this moment busy with their 
extended execution. It is not safe in Persian politic, however to 

r^rizr^r a-£ -i? c/rr 

Ab have said, Azerbaijan is the recruiting ground of the 
tlower of fata, Uderf, tW V „f ” 

j«i forCe ori ^ 1 y p res? n ts so bedrat/Fled n n imr 

T‘* h ^ 

zfxsz 

«.000 regular ^ 2 ' m " 

" e " 4 “ s " ^ «te„t akw j ;r,« 
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by Englishmen* The military coal film Lion of ilie province is 
mm dually now as follows i— 


Ixfajttry 

rAm 4 Tinian* p tf-r Divixi&HH 

Tint of eleven baltalLuti^ etgtil which luivr a 

htnsiijLiTli nf 1,000 iiieh, nnJ I lure of 800 nun each . , . «= io F fOO 

Srevnd /h'rjjwn, constat iny uf ciffkl tioltalEoiL^ four of which luivx- n 

df I(0CK> mcii, and four of $00 men «ch » 7 h Si00 

Third Dir trip*. cniisufllmp of ten bultflliOn^ two of vMtth him* a si ?en#th 

of tp000 men. mid fright flfT 800 mm each , . . h * . • MOO 

iirf iIs .-he kittaJiiiTi' three are recruited m tht Government of Hp,nsniJdii + 
hot sire 3 ndtiilul in tin* A^rkijnh urrnv). 

TotnJ . , 2*3,000 

Cavalry 

Irtr-nroLsr (L-p. feffpdtiv^ hut out mobilised) ; from ench district 200 trt 
in®. Thffitl re-pi Eiiuist.^ qlqne —wit h an average of 330 f+ich—an* nni- 
fonued and di^cJ^iinod, or can therefore be oosjidotod mobilised ; 

Hie rtmnintkT jijc simply raonnE^l mon + r . , + * — 


Artillery 

Twelve bin ta lion.-. each cott&tHfntf of 4U0 meet (formed, if n^qjreri, Into 
lialtL'Hi?- nf fear pan# aadi* rlnivm by Ihhw* and inarmed by pmy 
fuCtt M Or Into moiantnin hut-tartas of four guns eadl, carried cm 


. 

Infantry „ „ * . 2(1.000 

Cavalry ► . a.flOfl 

ArtTliery . -j F yoo 

fintnd I dEilI h , 3l7 r (iOO 


4.SO0 


f IF the infantry and artillerymen it may be said that they are 
indisputably tho best soldiers that Persia possesses. Both are drilled 
Urdl mu, f™2i ^ {me to tnm '- Etu d have uniforms (not an invariable 
mroiMnscni appurtenance of the Persian soldier) and a certain ac¬ 
quaint nnce with discipline. They an? called out peril sips once in 
three or four years fora period of six months, being the rest of the 
time ar their homes. Certain of the battalions, however, as will 
have been seen in my chapter upon Khurasan, are embodied for a 
longer period, two or three years, and are sent to garrison Meshed, 
Kerman, and other distant parts of Persia, whose local levies am 
cither entrust worthy or are not endowed with military inhtincLs. 
The cavalry horses are small, bat of a strong and wiry stamp; and 
the nu j u are born riders,, and could be made into excellent tight 
cavalry. A portion of the infantry and cavalry are armed with 
Jireech-luatlinET Werndl rifieB, and some of the butteries of artillery 
VOL. L M W 
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with breech-loading Uchatius (runs; lint the majority o| the in¬ 
fantry still trail the old fimootli-hore percuisaian musket, 

Tiie garrisons of the large towns in the province vary consider- 
hlv in strength, according to the season of tlie yew, n much larger 
Curium* is?Ing culled out in summer than in winter. For 

tlijilT’ 8011,6 - veare a ™«'P «f exercise hu been annually 
formctl near Tabrix, 8 , 000 to 9,000 men being assembled for 
drill under an Austrian officer, who is reported to have nude a great 
improvement in their efficiency, lu 1800 , however, tie ™mp con- 
sisteil of one cavalry regiment, *10 men, three battalions of infantry, 
two horse-batteries, end a mountain or mule-batton.- of artillery! 
The normal garrisons are ns follows, entirely supplied b v Amt- 
bay an regiments : — 


Tabriz,' Two and u half baiiiilfaus of infantry, ottn cavalry regiment * 
(Persian Cossacks), and three batteries of artillnrv. 

Khoi. One infantry regiment and one battery of artillery, besides 
wmc garrison artillery to mur] the guns of the fort .’ 
rrxmia),. One infantry regiment und a small force of rt rtille rv 
Jtanqka. -One infantry regiment and a small force of artillery! 

X»j Btdak. Half n regiment of in fun try and n fa* artillp ry m ™ 

Ardelrif. —= 1 lalf a regiment of infantry and A fow artillerymen. 


For guarding the high read through the province from near Mianeh 
to Julia on the Arms, and far I he maintenance of some ten guard 
houses, Which nre mostly empty, the Government p.v* |o, w 
hinan * P" * nnlJUl to PriD* Nusret-ed-DowIrh, At :i cllI L nit 

place i«r the Turkish frontier, where there is on in'ucceambla 
stronghold farmed liy some natural caverns* n piw^lul c |ii f 
“Sjf P^hsI Khan, is paid by the Gwermnent to supply 

c&\ aliy I it? keep# many more men, some say 10 . 0 OQ mo-llv 

arme .1 w,th Martini-Henry* and Berdans, the kt^ facing ^npoj 
to be a gift from Bussm, by whom it is alleged that he k.sabJSkod 

A 7 t0W > 118 “ J* °f t!, ° ***** ™ to Persia, being p^,; 
independent, and paying no attention to instructions from Tabriz 

of a5T“ ** ,ht ««**-*•*** hut only „»*. 


Tht“ fori nf Khnj, which ifesivticcl hr liHmnu. 
on good authority to be the only fortress worth tpcauZ oMn T-w' *" ******* 
’ ! iJe a descriptionn| thum % T. AlObcli nSisy 7JI . . }' * 

In hi# ‘lay also Hahn ..fee fcsidtmeo of tm ilirieremlem thLf^Z"’ Prni *‘ ** 

of Jltw-m nncl nil his m'igbbanra. tluif no Earopt-ujj ,*, V1 . r . '*}*?,* m Jrehms 
crer txjen received bv him * P ■ 1 Colonel Montcitli. liaiJ 
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Besides the main lino of European telegraph which enters 
Persia by Jtilfh on the om- side. and parses through Tabriz on it* 
way to Teheran, there are local wire# In Persian bands, 
running from Tabriz to Xamin. above Astairi, on the 
Caspian, 1:K inilra ; to $nj Buluk. in the Kurdish country* 125 
miles; through Khoi to Riiyuzid. an the Turkish frontier; and 
through Khoi to Urmniah. on the other aide of the Hhnhi Lake, 
Before I puss cm to the western and southern environ# nf 
Tabriz* the memories nf a great past anil the dignity attaching to 
illustrious names compel me to devote n paragraph to tho 
mow semi-rtiiMd* but once renowned and prosperous city* 
ArdehiL Situated do a plain almit equidistant between the 
Caspijm and the romarkubU extinct volcano of Savulaiij whoso 
Showy crown rises to a height of 15,79 1 feet above the sea, 1 
Ardehil was elevated into tho first rank of Pend an cities, as the 
residence and last rest-Iug-phicu of the famous saint Sheikh Sefi- 
ed-Din, the direct descendant of the seventh I in am* and eon tern- 
pirarv of Timur, 1 In the liftli generation from him came Shah 
Isimil (I i-SiM 52-1 a.d.), the founder of the Sefnvi dynasty 1 who 
first i-*it:*I di.-lii-il his ]Miweranil was finally interred, os srivcreign o! 
all Persia, in Ardehil. No wonder that two sepulchres so holy 
should, throughout the duration of the Refavi dynasty, have at¬ 
tracted to Ardehil a Lose of pilgrims, nod have conferred upon it 
the distinction almost of a royal city. In a decayed and crumbling 


nio*i|iu\ the tombs may yet be seen, over that of the ShnJi being 
suspended a timdal-wixxl case, beautifully inlaid with ivory, tho 
gift of the grateful exile of Hindustan, the Emperor Huumian, to 
Ismail's son, Shah Tahmasp, In the iiiain hall of the same bni]cl¬ 
ing, behind silver gratings and a golden-plnted gate, is the lomb 
of the Sheikh, overlaid with costly carpets anil shawls. An adjoin¬ 
ing^ hull contains a superb collection of old faience, principally 
China vase#, the offering of Shah Abbas For the daily service of 
rioej amounting to S f 0U0 lb*,, that wna issued to the pilgrims; 


1 In tlit iwly pan of the L’cnnwy \oenl tmElilidti ASMftarl that at Hid top of 
this moan tain estfetisd the uiSnwiiloiiBty pnatived bodfrof a grr^vpn^tet (Morhr^ 
&wmd Jo*niF# r r«. 2^). In 1325 Captain Sira oUeuIjchI tu liw mmmll mod foam! 
* tomb in whkbfa lay & wketeton, half and hag buried in w>il a w\ ico 

(JbwnwicftA* R.G.Si vol, S 5 L p. 

v I am Mrm k fhurflfbrtSpfo hop o lint vhm Tliktmnmi (Auni^vol, it p. 29> 
AamDwhAl TTisniEilT dJBWrih** him $3 grait Kaint who died in 13S4/ ho has been 
Kindt I tie vicrtitti nf a pHiai Up r ii error for I3£lr 
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whilst until the Russian wor there mr kept here under lock and 
kfy tk library of the richest manuscripts and illuminated Koruna, 
the gift of the same monarch, the bulk of which, in spite of Hi- 
cutscs openly invoked upon the spoliator oil the title-pnge of each 
volmtie, were mercilessly swept off by General Paskmvjtch For t he 
Imperial Library- at St. Petersburg. 1 In the present eenlnry 
A nli-hi] has taken the place of Alainut us a State prison: and 
hither, upon tlio suppression of the revolts that had attended the 


accession of Mohammed Shalt, were despatched the imsacarafut 
pretenders, two of whom were uncles of the sovereign. 

Not die least remarkable among the natural Feature!* of the 
mountain system of which Azerbaijan constitutes a part is the 
D*rin4- cluster of great hikes which an here encountered nt n 
taw" ™7 «*“&**lr elevation above the sea. In Jt^siaii 
UnuuEuii territory is Lake Gotcha, to the east of Eriv«a; in 
Turkish territory is Lake Van, to the west of Van, Hut the 
largest, to which 1 now turn, is in Persian territory, and can be 
seen from (he citadel or Tabriz, This bike is commonly called in 
maps and by Europeans Lake Uramiah, from the well-known 
city, twelve miles distant from its western shore ; but this name 
does not appear to be known to the Persians, who generally call it 
I laria-i-Shnhi, or Royal Sea. 11 is the Kapauto of Strabo, bis version 
of the Persian k<Mi, or blue, The lake is eighty-four mUes long, 
between twenty and thirty miles bread, has a circumference of nearlv 
' iU<f mites, and an elevation of 1,100 feet above the sea. Indented 
with bays and raids,studded pttrlicularly in the southern part w ; r |, 
inlands, surrounded by wooded shores ami hills, with Mount Sell end 
rising to a height of 11,800 feet from its eastern side, an ,| w j t |, 
the white cone of Ararat piercing the distant clouds on the north 
this noble sheet of water presents a line and delightful prospect 
Accounts vary as to its earlier history; for on the one hand it j* 
sanl to have formerly covered a very much larger area, so much su 
that the peninsula of Shahi or Shohfcuh, which juts forward into it 
front the eastern bank, is reported (even as late as bv Kinneir) to 


1 For fl-wri I it iujw of AHcI)i], ride Oto.riu* T , 

P.™ *., C. to Burn (I™). *W,. p. , 70 ; VorierX) 
n-^3; S:r.r. Shell (1834k We C In f -.ljr Stoll 1 * OS«n r „s»J }M f £ . ' w y 
Holme. (IMS), M,teh* th „ Ccupi** \r. Bopotar ’ 

Xin^feT or Uvmit IIJI,n<hl ArJ WMl Who an* said t„ tar* a^Uttnl 

Xing .Otawm to dewing a jKwutgv UtfOtigh the monotums hem, i» en[t . r 
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have been cm inlfkiicl twenty-five tniles i» tihncumference; on the 
other hand, local tradition is in favour of expansion, rather tliiiii 
contraction* and there h alleged to have been u causeway for 
traffic acrfiSH what is now the bed of the lake to UrttmiaL Its 
most, peculiar features arv its grtnt shallowness* rendering; it !br 
the most part little more than a flooded swamp* and its rihiLOrui:il 
saline properties, which in salt (of which it contains 22 per cent.) 
and iodine excel even those of the Dead Sea. He bottom of the 
lake has been proved by Soundings to consist of a series of terraces 
or ledger the ninxinmui deptfi being forty dive feet t and the average 
depth being perhaps fifteen or sixteen feet, though the bather can 
advance fur two miles from the edge without getting out of his 
depth. The sensations of the latter, if I may judge by the analo- 
go us case of the Dead Sea, are mot to be envied j 1 for it is in]pos¬ 
sible to dive or even swim, the limbs being thrown up Eo the surface* 
and a thick crust of salt being deposited upon the body, the eye- 
IidSp and In the hair. When the wind blows on Luke Unuiiiuli, 
sheets of saline foam are seen pudding along the surface, and the 
salt is left upon the shore in a solid i fdorescence, sometimes snveml 
inches thick* No fish or molluscs live In the waters, whose sole 
living contents are a species of small jelly-fish, w hich Attain the 
swans and wild fowl that are occasionally seen. The banks are 
covered with n thick ami treacherous slime, composed partly of 
halt, partly of decomposed vegetable matter* and emitting a horrible 
effluvium. Of the sixty islets clustered in a group towards the 
southem end. three are either cultivated or treed m pasture-ground, 
the largest being five miles in length. 

It might be Imagined that so extensive a sheet of water, 
sum Hiiided by such large cities and fertile plains, and said io be 
singularly free from storms, would have given birth to 
frmicnUiH ^ bu&yand profitable navigation* and have been ploughed 
by the keels of numerous craft. It es not eo in Parma, No 
Persian* not even a Turkish Persian, ever ventured a yard on to 
the treacherous element if ho could possibly help it. The metaphor 
of 'burning your boats' can have no home In a country where 
there are no boats to hurts. The instincta of lucre alone account 

1 Of tbe contrary opialan was Wagner,, who saM; M ran nffinn from pemnud 
eiwrience t\m% teai bail'll iu tbc tirriik&n Oraon do nut create *o mucli rttumlug 
ib the akia, ur so much cjhUitntiOn in thu nerves ^ tin? water or this ljtkf. St 
hi IWe times ikS *;ik m the nt tho Equator. You Como out. of its waters a* 
red ns a crab (lobster?) and, piCMvrr* greatly invigorated &rnS refreshed/ 
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fur the Fact Hint Late Slmbi is navigated at all. In ]8od, an 
uncle of ike King. lx*ing ( lovminr-f j enend of Azerbaijan, in order 
to secure u, monopoly of the carrying trade, ordered nil privnr. 
boats to be destroyed. The same intelligent policy lias beet) 
followed by bU successors; and at this moment the Governor of 


Mnragha, who enjoys the monopoly,allows only three small decked 
boats of twenty tons burden, which ply between the upjiosite shores 
or the lake, and the working of which he sublet* to a contractor 
who pays him 801)/. b year, mid makes n substantial profit out of 
the enterprise. As Colonel St-wart says, wh:u is wanted is a 
email line of steamers running between the southern and northern 
extremities, and transporting the grain from the rich cumlunds 
south of the lake where it is plentiful and cheap, to the towns of 
Khoi and Tabriz where it is comparatively dear. But 1 suppose 
we must wait for this, a* for all good things in Persia. 


Near the eastern diore of the lake, and at about six miles from 
the village of 1 Jtehkhare-guu, are the pita or springs from which is 
M-afcie extracted the Iuitiouh semi-transparent marble, oniefimi-* 
p(lH “died after the neighbouring town of Mnragha, sowc*- 

times after Tabriz. A nuinW of springs, dust end within nn 
urea of half a mile in circumference, art* constantly bubbling up 
and precipitating the limestone which tin y hold in solution. This in 
deposited in the form of horizontal layers, which nm like a thin 
crust to start with, and can lie cracked or broken, hut which 
gradually solidify into hard blocks, with an average thickness of 
seven or eight indies, tin- best of which are believed fo have been 
funned when the spring* lad a much higher temperature- Hum Hi,, 
present (ti5° Falir,). ’W hen quarried this petrifaction can I*, sawn 
either in the thinnest plates, when it is nearly transparent and is 
sometimea Used for windows, or in more substantial slabs, in which 
fonn It is much uses! for pavements and mural wainscot it,.. It is 

- ‘““•aw w* «r. «**, « gmid. 

mdl»riuto .olo.it, «. TO .,k«l „,tl, »«* vtnit, 

ondogbKik con1.b»); aw] | 1,„, „ m , Wirn| 
»»npk'S nl It in the palaces and mosques of the Fa*t j | mv _ .„ 
hltle doubt, that the wainscoting of the Gnr Amir, or Tomb 5 
Timur, at Samarkand, which l have described in fbv former work » 
-hid, im r«M »ll mivellto. i„ comp.-o.lV , hi , , lmr| £ 
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slumJJ have carried home with him at the dose of hi* Persian 
campaign,* The process of petrifaction l*-ur* a marked resemblance 
to that which waa In existence till Lise great eruption of si few years 
A %° at till pint and White Termer in New Zealand ; and to that 
which may Still be teem at the Mammoth tint Springs in the 
Yellowstone Park, in North America! where the iudnnition mar 
tx* observed through nil its stages from a Him like frosted sugar to 
gleaming blocks of snow-white marble. 

'Hie neighbouring town of Maraglsm which is now si nourishing 
place wirh about 15,000 inhabitants, has, like many of its compeers 
MAT ^ ha *° played an eminent though almost forgotten 

part in histoiy*. Hen' the enlightened Mongol prince, 
Hulaku Khan, the grandson of Jeughiz Khan and brother of 
K"ubki[ Khun, returning from bis conquest of Baghdad and over¬ 
throw of the Abhaside Khuldk fixed Ins residence ; here he drew 
around him a distinguished body of philosophy, ppets, and mm 
of science; and here in 1365 a,d. he died and wu* interred, on si 
hill of the ^hahi peninsula.* The fume of the city was, however,, 
chiefly due tr> the labours nf his friend ami counsellor, Nnsr-od-Dm, 
the gjeatest astronomer of the age, who erected on a hill to the west 
of the city, where its foundations may still bo traced, the observatory 
which lias preserved his name, and in which he composed Jus* Tables* 
of the Hkhniii/ Hulaku U now almost forgotten, and Msiragha knows 
another Nasr-cd-Diii; but it is permissible ro the student, as he passes 
by. to add a stone to the fallen cairn of such illuslrions names. 

On the other or western side of the lake, and ar a distance of 
twelve miles from its shores, stands the city of Urumitdi (shortened 
t by the Christhins into Urmia or Urmi), in a plain that 
is deservedly famous for ita nlmimdiug fertility.* Framed 
in the Kurdistan mountains, From which descend a multiplicity of 
perpetual streams, and planted* irrigated, or peopled to the full 
extent, it bus been variously reported to contain 100. 300, and 200 
villages (round numbers, which I take to In.- merely indicative of an 

1 nSHkcc writing tlic i aboT&, I bare come across the staU-meftE, os u mutter of 
fricly thnt Timur look bw-'k with Issm Eo Sjunaikaiitl a Lnr^ri* supply of I hi- marble 
or AKcrhjifjim. 

■ LIL* m-hM gravest Umaglu I# probftbly thu tomb of one hU wives. 
Hi* iiiul h»' r malm bunad there. 

1 Pi dt a japtir an the typography of iho tJnuI dhrttfot by Li. Kinpert, Jfrit- 
whriff r i. ffiwAfaJK/. Er4& :, Mu, IS78. pp. UM-70; And XI re. Biahop s d^cHp- 
fciH>Ei of V-rml ettj and plain in /v™, voL LI, pp, 21fl^-L3>. 
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unusually extensive papa I at i on) s and ha$ been compared by the 
fancy or the recollection of different; voyagers to the lauds at (lie 
foot of the Himalayas, to the hanks of the Lake of Zurich, and in 
the wealthy plains of Lombardy* The city, which hi situated ait rm 
ale vat Ion of 4.4(H) feet above t he tea, contains a population of 
between 30,000 nml kOjOQO, the bulk of whom are AJkhur Turks, 
but which comprises a considemble sprmklmg □( Xestorfon. Jewish, 
and Armenian families. In ancient history Uromiidi is fatnons 
as one of the Jegendaiy birthplaces of the scarcely h^s kyvridary 
/oroii't^r* and also m one «T the burial-places of the Thrcr Magi, 
Thi- city i> enclosed within a wall, with seven gates, and an outer 
ditch. The only interior structure of any importance is the arsenal, 
a walled building [ n the centre of the town, the court of which 
contains a dozen ancient smooth-bore six-pounders and a *ing!o 
bniM howitzer. Until recently, and while the Kurdish terror 
arising out of the rebellion of Skeikb Obtridullah in 1980 pre¬ 
vailed, a (piiTUKiti of three regiments of regulars, anm-il with 
Werndl rifles, was quartered here. To Christian visitors the chief 
interest of the place will consist in the Ihct that it is the kend- 
quartern of the American, French, ami English Missions to rim 
Nt&toriun popular hum of the neighbourhood, to which interesting 
but somnwbat intricate Fubj^t ! now turn. 1 

The NestarLnn Christians of the Tiirco-Farsiaii highlands have 
been variously estimated at figures between 100,000 and 200,000, 
- the higher being in all probability the more correct cul- 
, , culutlou. Of thereby far the greater number are Turkish 
Subject?, the Ni^torian population of Azerbaijan being: 
according to tile latest report (w hich nearly doubles mil previous 


1 As a brief bflritagnphy af the Nratoriau Question, I haiuixunpSlnsI i h& fallow- 
hsp : E. Smith ami H. Li. Dwight, MittwNnry /SrmtsvAcv, iiwiudintf a Jttitr^ey inltr 
ISiW; Bishop It, StiullLpte, T&ht tkr&kgA A rm*nia t A'n[> Vip ^ 
1^10; £ug. Bori (ISaiHOJ. futir repTlh In (brrrtfwnfbtncti tt MimPirT*, vol. H, - 

Dt, a, I'imut {IMA% A&^ntni tf dbrftnwfaf \\ [ 

F. A i itswurlh ((84e>, Tnrrrfo ami SrWnwAtf m J/fjfcrr. f 'ftuld#-* 

aiz^ 2 voli, ISIS*; Ear. J. Perkins, £^At Fwir/ /totjiWe in p^tiu dNril J 

LS43 ; Hei\U.P. Badger{E8*S) P Xfst*rfam**x,f tArir tiitwl -M-U 
Sir J Shell (drc. mci). Soft E i» Udy Shell's GUm^i */ Lri' w A-f~ h r 
.titurldunl, JfhtiHi frt AriffsrfaN#, 1S5S; Buy, J. OuMLt {!*?{ -SS), Jrf* landc/th* 
/mam *; Rat. E L Cotta (1 &?6) k luufa* Wr Ctaumrf in .l/ru; W, Ci. 

AbU4t (IS60h ** tf* jYrjtaria* Christian* nf I rmia h No. 45 | n PqrJUui^n- 

mrv t^TSp Tfafoey, No. fi F 1 WI j Fflblteilom of the Arolthiahop of Cm^rbuvv^ 

AMytlu Minion,pwtloahuty ^portii bj A. mh^und Itev, Cuon Mnclvan nm~ 

tJH>) ; Mrs. Hi “hcip (1690), in IWiia, voL II P p, 221 i t tr.j. 
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estimates), ft little over 40,000 pefvons. The a ante by which they 
ure popularly known Lis Europe, mid by which l hove colled them, 
is, however, one which they neither accept nor employ them selves. 
It has given In them us the lineal lifStvTuhinti of ihe famous 
-cd which, when Nestor ins. Pntrijirch ui Constantinople, was 
excommunicated and banished by the Hliirtl (lenrrii! I )UnCtl of the 
Church at Ephesus in A.b. *31 lor heretical opinions concerning 
the incarnation of Christ (be held the doctrine of two natures anti 
two persona), espoused Ids cause; took refuge in the Persian king¬ 
dom, which, at-that time hostile to the Roman Empire, extended 
to them a ready welcome; spread their name and tenets throughout 
the East; established great religious seminaries at Kdessn, Bagh¬ 
dad. and Nisi Ins : sent missionaries to Bnctrio, Tart ary, Indin, mid 
China; converted the celebrated but misnamed Prestor John; 
established twenty-five ardiiopiscopol sees, stretching from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific; find alike outnumbered and excelled 
in influence the Western organisations of Christendom ; until, at 
the end of the fourteenth century after Christ, the universal scourge 
of Timur, the Great Tartar, fell upon them, and their scattered 
anil decimated fragments retired in poverty and distress to I he 
mountain fastnesses rtorlli of Mesopotamia, which they have since 
occupied, descending, as the peril became le» acute, on to the plains 
of Mosul on the one side, ntid those which stretch on the other b»- 
wa rds the bus in of Urumiuh. Of Nestorius the modern descendants 
ihi these fugitives know nothing. They claim to bo the spiritual 
progeny of St. Thomas and St. Jude, and, white they commonly call 
themselves Syrians, arc styled by the Moslems Naaemtri or Nani- 
reiusa. The genealogy of this interesting community is a matter 
upon which the learned dispute, but which is incapable of exact solu¬ 
tion. I )r. (i rant, one of the first missionary labourers amongst them, 
insisted that they were the relics of the Ten Tribes of Israel—a 
claim which bus also been made by themselves— and found oon- 
drnintorv evidence in their ceremonial law and ritual. It is not 
for mo to flay whether they were Hebrews —though much suspicion, 
in my judgment, attaches to every Lost Tribe argument that I have 
ever seen —Syrians, Assyrian*, or f'halda'ans, all of which de¬ 
nominations nre sometimes given to them. Their language is an 
ancient Syriac dialect, intermingled with n gooil many Arabic. 
Kurdish. Turkish, and Persian words. 

More interesting, or at least more profitable than these specn- 
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latioiiH. is the history of their ecclesiastical polity. The remnant 
saireii tram the slaughter or Tamerlane Appear to have remained 
irnttoii under the Wdship of a Patriarch, known ns Mar Elina, 
aiding nt KL Kush, north of Mosul, until the middle of 
Sfc&m the sixteenth rantery; when the bishop of the Eaofcero 
Nestorians, living an the Tureo-Peraiaii frontier, declared 
Ins independence and founded the patriarchal line of Mar Shiimm 
(AwjUse, the Lord Pinion), which tide has been borne by his suc¬ 
cessors and lias remained in the same family ever giucv. Early In 
tho succeeding century a section of the Mosul Nestori*™ went 
over to Koine; their allegiance was accepted by the Pope, who 
consecrated their Patriarch under the title of Mar Yusuf {the 
7°"' J °f e P k )* h “ rc^idenc. being at lSorbetr and },is official 

*5? b *»* ‘ bat 01 Iiftb * vbjl In l77 * ** whole of the Mosul 
or Western branch of the Nestomns followed suit; mui therefore 
at tins period, about a century ago, the church was dearly, though 
not evenly divided into two portions-th* Extern or Xestorian 
Jiroper. under Mar Sbimnm and the Western or CiuddtBan ( !W it 
was more commonly called), in communion with Borne. In 1871 

Bull S* **“ * *■ «^tcd' 

" T 1 m lm ' superseded the old Assyrian Quion 
touching the election or u Patriarch, Mar Eiia Meins, the Unttnn 

I5SSE: * •—<££Z 

to r ,1 rv" ' tll0Ugl1 ***% inferior in numb*™ 

iJTt;r ii T ! ° r s* cliW r, “" iii '" 1,1 "® -eigi^- 
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«f .Syrian ChristiansT^f t) tfo Old *t" lj " mdk " 

<J) «» Chaldaonns. under the''jWc|^7n V T fX?*i ’ 
New ('haldteans, under Mar Klin Melos of Mosul The^fi ’ ^ ' j 
18 ' * «* Of the three. Lit 

«*» in Persia and 

- " the Eastern branch, under Mar Sfijnum, that in a w j* 

si™ Per ' ia 1 11111 hei * concerned. Of ,hk 

and \I-l r M \ “* dBht <* (Mar GorM 
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Shimon Ihih long titled iti the inomaiam village qf Kochaoms, 
near Juhunerk, in Turkish territory, above the famous waters of 
thi* Zab. Nominally lie unites in U\> own person the spiritual and 
leiujttnd functions of government over \m Hock; he appoints i ho 
inttifk* nr lay rulers of each district : he Ls the head of a Hicenlntal 
hierarchy of fat#hijtk*t* and tifntHtt#, who are the spiritual heads nf 
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the various village® and trills - and in time? past his authority 
was absolute find unique. The Mar Shiimin, or reigning S J utri- 
archj h id ways chosen from the same fondly, a number of the 
nude members of which, who have neither eaten meat ho in 
their birth nor married, are kept as a school of ™” llJl 
sttooe&ion* When one of their number as chose 
permitted to relapse into the enjoyments from which they nave 
hitherto been excluded. The present Patriareh*Design»te is the 









con Kin nt Mar Shi mint, and i* 11 young umn named Mur Anmlmiin 
W htu he succeeds be? will Take the dynastic title that always 
accompanies the Patriarchal throne. 

In recent times, and ever sine© these provinces \vi-n? converted 
into pashalika and swrioiudy governed by the Porte, the authority 
Hi* of Mar Shimon lias sensibly dwindled, I luring the 
itiLhvntj savage Kurdish outbreak of Paid a r Khan Beg Against, 
the Nertfflrians in 1343, the than occupant of the patriarchate fled 
into Persian territory lo I njinkh. Since his return to Kodintims 
he has received a monthly subsidy of 12L from the Turkish 
Government, who have acted astutely in us&iMning the r$k of pay¬ 
masters^ The tmdekx nr headmen no logger pay him implicit 
obedience ; his authority over the lull tribes is in parts ml* ami 
the reigning Pa trin mil has at ill further weakened kh* position by 
incapacityj indolence, and it is sntd by oven worse characteristic*. 
He is in a somewhat difficult position; for on- the one hand he in 
salaried by the Porte, on the other be is at mice In correspondence 
and co-operation with the EngJish rliurch, and is angled for by 
the American Preshyteriims; while \m own sympathies have iteeu 
rumoured to bo in favour of the Hum ulus. His name La Jlt;qil T aml 
1,0 WKMMmaeir RmtilShEirmn. In the dash of conflictingi*terete 

above mentioned it is probable that this peculiar and almost iao- 
luted relic of theocratic government is doomed, and that tlw Mur 
Shixmin of the future will play but n small part on ihe political stage, 
nt the tenets of the Syrian rhristiaus it Is both .difficult-and, 
In this context, unnecessary to give n minute account; the pecu- 
CfMdmu] Hardy of the Chordt counting rather m organisation 
and ritual tlum in any written standard of doctrinal belief, 
and the imsrionurieH of the- various foreign persuasions being apt 
tn read their own dogmas into the Not-toriftn Creed. It may tw 
said, however, that it prints many of the lea tune* that might be 
expected in a f hurdi, dating from the fifth century of the rbristian 
era, which, owing tu its jmmliiir situation and surrounding^ has 
altered but. little up to the present time* An Ambiguous canon of 
the Holy Scriptures, an uncommon and elastic catalogue of auera- 
mejxte, a hereditary uud celibate episcopate, accniupiinitHl by very 
strict observance of the Sabbath uud th© Ohmtum fma 3j are umonjr 
its most striking characteristics.* 


-JJ5 “**■ ■* **■«»■*. widnb ate iciHtly vt'Tv plain. M - 
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I now come to the missiaou ry efforts thal have been modem the Iasi; 
half century either to evangelise, to confirm^ or to recoil- 
rntf’riiri.i struct thodiHerentbranchefiofthiBancJotitChurch .and (hut 
have brought its n mm pri&rainentty under the notice of Europe. 

The American PrestqrterifitLS were the Hr^t in the held. In the 
year l&Ii* Messi^. Smith and Dwight came out to report: in 
1833 the Bov- *1, Perkin* was appointed to the Mission, and 
in 1885 hr opened the work, which* supported by active in¬ 
dustry ;md large fund*, has liven vigorously und anecess- 
Iam Tf,' 1 fatly pursued (largely bymeixnfl of British Consular pro- 
liyitinaiLM ^tjim fix™ Tabriz) ever since. At first the Americana 
dificlnirned nil intentions of proselytism, and announced reform and 
not rccoustruction ns their programme. Accordingly they were 
received with acclamation by the native Church and bishops: mi 
attitude which gave way t» - sullen host ility and finally to embittered 
resistance when the Tiuw-COmcra liegnii ostentatioudy to make con- 
verts and to set about the cra&ioti of a new Church. In 180S the 
body of .Protestant Nestoriana thus formed, and numbering at that 
time 2,4flOpfltuoiifl* felt itself strong enough to decode; and a Con¬ 
fession of Faith and rules of discipline were drawn up for the infant 
organisation.- In 1870 the Mission, which hud previously been 
Battled at Uramirth alone, extended its held of operation, mid 
decided to embrace both Mn^ulmana and Armenians within the 
nmge of its propaganda, l( established missions at Tabriz, Teheran, 
and Humadan, nil of which, well appointed and liberally endowed* 
have worked with grat success. The head-quartern of the Misrion 
are still at tlramiati, where they passes a (own house and a large 
building, known [is the College. outside (he (own. containing chapel* 
schools for ordinary and for technical instruction (carpentering 
and smithy).a hospital and a printing press; ns well as a country 
residence for th* 1 summer upon Mount SHr s live miles from (he 
city. According to the latest report that 1 have seen, their esta¬ 
blishment consist* of six missionaries at Urnmiab, one on (he plain 
of Salmas, four at Tabriz, two at Teheran, two at Hnmndrm. a con¬ 
siderable number of lad left loping also resident at the stations, and 
a medical missionary being attached to each. One of these gentle¬ 
men* Dr. Holmes, held for a time the appointment nf consulting 

entrants to which—U is Mirl t&lncokate mvcreac^i bat In rnalitr t£ tmmpe 

defilement hy cat lie* often consist only of hupoI I Hpenttrw in tho wall not t hroe 
fetit h\%h r reached by n Iwider from tbu ground. 
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physician to the VaJi-Ahd, or Heir Apparent, «t Tabriz. Another, 
T)r. Torrence, is well known in Teheran. The income of I he ission, 
according to the latest published returns, is over 7,iM'Ji»/. u year. 
In ndditiou to the American ministers anil their wiveti or Female 
helpers, tho organisation mn lionst of seventy ordained or licentiate 
natire priests, oi 120 native lay missionaries. of thirty churches 
and over com muni cants, of I Jo schools and 3,800 scholars. 

It is pushed by alt the means that an indefatigable propaganda 
ansi huge pecuniary resources can promote. 

A number of Roman Catholic C bald jeans Imt) been for some time 
settled upon the Salman plain, to the north of UrumiaU Alarmed 
n. French ,lt: the prospect of losing these adherent*, owing to the 
Cnthch™ vigorous neighbouring crusade of the Americans, the 
Pupal College at Home, urged by a very remarkable young 
Frenchman, mi tiled Ron', who, having been seal out to Persia 
on a scientific mission by a French society, becanm interested in 
the 1 Vrsian Christians, and developed a passionate nussioimrv fer- 
vonr determined upon an energetic counter-eRbrt, and sent out 
a band of 1 renclt Lnzarists to take their part in the competi¬ 
tion for converts. The French (lovernmenl has always patronised 
this establishment. though it was not till the year 1858 that 
the Primate of the I toman ChaJdte&ns, with the aid of the 
French Embassy at Constflutbople. obtained a firman from the 
Forte acknowledging his patriarchal supremacy. At the present 
time the French nitwuonaries have two stations in Azerbaijan— 
one a! Fruininh, in which place a Monseignenr or French biflhop 
resides; the other nt Khosrova, on the plain ofSnlmns. where tlm 
Catholics have for long been in the ascendant Their establishment 
consists of seven priests ami a nunnery of the Sisters of Saint 
■\ incent de Paul. In Turkey, bnt not in Persia, there is a 
Dominican missii'ii to the Papal Phnldieans as well. 

vXXLt* Ab0Ut th * *"** tirao " to tke Nestorians 

wns inaugurated by the Protestant Church of Basie. 


M Dilinau, in the Galinas tlisiricl, to thrnBnh^nst of jjike CruihHl, ,}, t . ri . 

„ -I enlossal ^niu. lwn&f -,, a rock, which l,j„ 

tenilK-sam Araot.ir and Stapur 1. rwUria* the 'mfall.hala,, „r tl.r jVrli.iI'tiijin- 

(foRl liow. .iv,, Tdl. i. p|. ru.tind Ftan.lin and Costc. Ptt„ 

Ct> m lehr me of a mek-tanil. SOfwt » W tW 

Rn, “ d * “ l il h "'™ re 01 1 ■ 3,fl,lr S"i f»l the W m .. . . 
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It did not toiler Hurvive, however* and was abandoned. after tin* 
departure of tlitf first missiimjiries. in 18S7* 

Finally* but not till afterrepeated overture^ the Anglican Church 
appeared upon the scene* The first official coni mu meat iozia between 
i An H ^ 3e ^™^ eTB °f the two Churches appear to have taken place 

<mn i]]]t in the year IBIS, when the Mar Shimon of that day opened 

a correspondence with Archbishop How ley, Mr, \\\ F, 
Ainsworth hud already, in 1840, been cent out on a mission by the 
joint agency of the Royal Geographical Society and the S.P.C*K* fl 
to report upon the condition of the Nestoriats peoples, 1 and in 1842 
he was followed by Hr. G, P* Badger, the well-know n scholar, who 
was despatched by the S.PXMC. and S,P.G, ; but it]H>n the latter 
withdrawing from the co-operation in the succeeding year he was 
compelled to return, not. however, before he had collected the mate¬ 
rial for jj, standard work upon the Ke&torian ritual. 7 The commu¬ 
nications then languished till in 1868 n further and pathetic appeal 
for assistance was addressed by the Bishops of the Syrian Church 
to Archbishop Tuit. The result was the minion of the Rev. E. L. 
Outts* and a third book. 3 The succession, however* of more or less 
bootless missions and more or Sens admirable books now came to 
an end. A minister was definitely authorised and sent out by 
Ur Tnit in 1881 ; and since 1881 when, in consequence of troubles 
both with the Turks and Persians, Mr. Riley was commissioned 
bv Archbishop Benson to report upon the situation, be bus been 
succeeded by a capable missionary staff with a wdl-elabornted 
urgtmination + In 1888* the minifiteni of the new Mission, whose 
object is not the making of converts, which is formally disavowed. 
Imf rhe re-editkatLori and gradual purification of the ancient Nea- 
torsjm Church* 1 arrived in Persia, and niet with tin enthusiastic 


1 TVWffft lP fui /fr'Jr'H tff-ili'Jt 1 4 A tTIfJ .1/ f PJjSr, &!£,, — \ ■L>[j a i. 13 4 C . 

1 Thr Nrwtvrttin* m d Jjrfr Jiinal, S voK 185S. 

* CAfMitfnM Httffrr (hr firmest in Aria. $A\i .K. 

* Tho ArchbUh*pa letter to the Fatimtvb cf AMlrah, announcing the HlAskm, 

ecmlnluHl Ihftw wmdt; 1 Oar objent in suDding cut these juifaU U not to brinir 
(>rcr th+l-ie Clifisti&m tn the ccilimnniien of the Chdlttih of Klidfind, rutr to alter 
thfir uMJcIcsipjticnl easterns null todStionjff r nor to □hnri^t: nay duCtTi nos held by 
tJn-in Which are* not contrary to that faith which thelloJy fiptrit, through 

the (Ktmmenicttl C#tuUl of the nodMdcd Church of Christ, lain t aufttn ns 
neceasary to be believed by all Clirinthtas; but to cDWuragB ihcin in bettering: 
their reli^imis condition* and m strrngthen an ancient Oh □rub, which, 1 3 1 rotiyli 
IrtBOAUir-u from Within hIni jM-r^ cnEkm from without, mnutft any tnOgr-r >tflnrl 
atantt but without wixi« JissifilAncH.' must eventually HicetimK though unwlfibipiy, 
to the prfawi»t ni^n e ion^ nt work in its midst, 
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reception nt i hi? Land a of the Cbmttiuifl, from Mar Shi mu n down- 
wards. The establishment, whose headquarters nre silscrat Urutninh, 
under the charge of Gttuou Maclean, bat grown hi rapidly that 
it now of a College fnr Priests nnd Deacon h at t~ mniiah. 

which* fit tlie beginning i>f Inst year (1891}, contained Acvftnty 
hi ndent^ n High School for boys* with a mend worship of fifty. the 
flame for girls with twenty 1 and im establishment of the- Sisters 
of Bethany* There Ls alto n High School nt. Snpergkim, eighteen 
miles northeast of Urumj&h, with forty fiCbdnra, another at Arili- 
flhni with the saino number, nnd seventy-two village ^cihooU in 
Persia and Turkey combined t with a total scholar* 1 list of nearly 
fifteen hundred, There are trve English clergymen engaged in the 
work, one of whom, the Rev, W. Browne, under cireimisiiineos of 
great peril and privation, spent the winter of 1887-1888 in Mar 
Shi truin'* village of Koduumb, and ™ thereby instrumental in 
preventing a massacre of the Christ ians by the Kurds. In I sftp the 
income of the Mission wus one thousand pounds from subscriptions 
and nine hundred from Jo motions, 

Hair far the laudable attempt to enable this urduiic and into* 
resting Church, which, in spile of persecution, ignnrniiit, and 
B^llg of desertion, has resol utcly el mg to i ts ai if lent fait li t h. sta nd 
B * w »“ again upon its own leg^ is likely to succeed, or how fur 
regeneration can be kept divorced from organic and doctrinal 
change, it is as yet too early to determine. There are some who 
cling to the belief that reunion between the Anglican and Syrian 
Churches is possible. There are others, nnd they a tv perhaps the 
wiser, who look to education and moral nurture as the true held of 
mifc*ionarj euterprifle among those jK^ples, and who either care little 
£br, or have not ninch hope of, ecclesiast ical comummun or eccte- 
hiftfftical reorgammtion. One thing is certain, that immenselietidit 
boa already resulted lo the Christian populations both of Persia and 
Turkey from the labours of the vm-fone* miagfotmiy bodLns, American 
French, and English, Persecution is much rarer; disabilities have 
been removed; education, tor which the Ne*torinn*, even in the 
wild, mountainous districts, clamour with aridity, has rendered 
t hem docile, law-abiding, and industrious. They are a wjini t -hearted 
people; prone to hospitality; fond of festivity, and neither go preco¬ 
cious nor so crafty as tliw Armenian*. On the other Imuti, they art" 
very quarrel mme amongst tJiemsdves, are avaricious of money, „ hl j 
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Incurably addicted to mendicancy; 1 and at sty years of missionary 
«flbrt hnve not taught them that there is Any virtue in truth, or 
Any cull far private honour. J HinO? a decree by the Shah in 
December I389 t prohibiting the opening nf any fresh Christian 
schools in Persia, the nuBaonariea have found difficulty in extend¬ 
ing their educational programme The present Prince-frovwnor 
of Ummiah, Idranenz Mirza, a cousin of the Shah, has, however, 
shown himself friendly and courteous; and it must be avowed to 
the credit of the Persian Government, that, with rare exceptions, 
they have acted with 1 1 beral-mmdcdnf-ss and faime^ towards 
their Christian subjects in tlie*k- part*, Between the French 
And Kngli^h Minions there exist the most friendly rfl hit ions ; 
for each has a large nnd independent Hold of work, and neither 
intrudes upon Hie ground of the other. Between the Americana 
and rite English it is only natural that there should have been 
some jealousy and friction, not merely }>ecause the latter are later 
arrivals upon m\ arena over which the former thought that they 
had established a monopoly s bat because their objects are entirely 

1 Mr. Gi% In hi* iinst report anys; 1 To proceed on n begging tour to England 
*rr America b tha highest ambition nf un Assyrian: for many have resumed to 
tbair nalffo land to pst-a their days in compomttro wealth owing to the roHi- 
plnc'ed zeal of honest suul charitable people In England, who an? m match for 
tho*ubllo OxitKQUlL Thu appeal !=• Usually on I>^1 jjlLF of a School; In run* conus 
thorn y -om-j establishment of This kind in exist race, and If the applicant ho 
more than onlaniiriiy honest hu may ipead & third nr even half of the he hm 
raised in England on his sdirml when hu ret unis. The mixtuw of honesty and dm- 
hoaefty Ln the Choldnstn character— a emu tii nation entirely strange tolfae English 
mi ml—tscnlcii Luted to dcL-oiva emu i he mo*t nature, and £ con only .miy that of off 
the Assyrians qr Ncstorum* who have visited England during the lust few yeatr, 1 
r-i tiiifi g i ,dI to mind uuu who**? word 1 would buHuvq when his Lottie?!:* Wore 
concenred, or e>> whom I would e-uLrunt withoonfldonea e he stdullcRt Hum of money/ 

3 Again let ms quote Hr. Etl toy : + On| of the wtmle nation thuro b not a aii^flo 
puniOEi of any kind whom wv oft 14 absolutely and entirely Irust. All, from the 
highest to the Iwys in thfiKh^ol, an) only relatively t rust worthy: the boys, indeed, 
an 1 the but m they grow up k Is no vrondtr If they develop this untruet+ 
worthy character, wt^n they find their father* and meth-rs, pastor^ ami all 
whom they are bo and to revere, habitually and *huEoet«aljdeparting Eroin tlie 
truth whenever it is to their interest to do so- No amount of «-ducation will 
removr: this terrible ovih There \» no sign of improvement amongst that part 
of the nation which has been tinder the* education of the American Presbyterian 
MSsaion for over half a oentmy—this eduosd ion is, in acme respect*, an advanced 
one, but It seems rather to nhnrpOtt l ho wits of the recipients and make them 
ultra? rogues than to improve their morality r f —iftov of them thm come nndvr i"Hn 
Unary education of the French Mission are the name, the Oidy difference being 
that the America its Bmienrour to trust thoir people, Jind got deceivod+and the 
Frunch aru verv c hary oE their coni:denco t and so escape/ 
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diflerent and even irreconcilable, the Anglican miss ton nrits* having 
come out to renovate mid build up that which ;t is the avowed 
desire of a proselytising body to weaken nnd destroy. The 
American Missions, including, ns they do, Mohammedans within 
the scope of their activity, ure also rendered toon? likely thereby 
to conflict wiih the Persian Government, which resolutely prohibits 
any such propaganda, and has, in consequence sometimes come 
into collision with the work of the Church of England Missionary 
Society, of which I shall speak Inter, at Isfahan. 

The latest calculation of the Nestorian population of Azerbaijan 
ia Ek-a follows 
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It has been common to estimate there families nt Four f , r 
IHTsons apiece, and hence the total usually given of 20,000 to 25.(100 
Numb™ 1 ’ t ' rsiftn Nestarians, The missionaries, however, are of 
°I ,il, ' l>n that the population Las «o much Increased in the 
S'*™*" peaceful reign of (lie present Shah that eight persons 

each I amity is a fairer computation. Adopting this 
average, we shall get a total of 11,000. It is to the interests* the 
Persians fur political reason* to underrate the number nf their 
Christian subject*. 'Hie Xeatorinns of the plains are robust, broad- 
shouldered men. with open countenance, fair completions -mil 
frequently with red beards, The mountain Nestoriuns are wild 
and uncouth, and often i indistinguishable from the Kurds with 
whom, however, they are ut constant and deadly enmity p-i. 
attack the <*n.pa and rob the flocks of the other, but the’ Kurds' 
being the stronger, bettor armed, a„d more ev-ilh-disj^d are 
usually the aggressors. * ’ 

Owing to the active interest or the missionaries, tin- protesta¬ 
tion* of foreign consul*, mid the milder disposition of modern 

MM. r,T T Ga ? n ***’ STestorians cannnt now 

,,,11,uni complain of serums Oppression. I t h tTUP thnt tb ... 

remain in the Mdhammedan code two laws which if 

“ ^srsi^rs war - n ~ ; - 

(h. .ridec of . CkriMi™ i, M , aicpM ZToft 
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Mussulman; and the law, known ns Ibut of Jedid-vl-Lilmn, by which 
any Christian convert to Islam is entitled to claim Hie entire pro¬ 
perty of his or her family, including collaterals, Male apostates 
tuive always been tan; hut Christian giris were sometimes forcibly, 
or even willingly, abducted by Mohammedan lovers, who then, 
under a fictitious declaration of conversion, put in a claim for the 
Forfeited property. 1 This practice gave* rise to much fraud and 
imposture ; but a careful inquiry is now as u role instituted into 
the spontaneity of the alleged conversion, and it rests with the 
Governor either to carry out the law in its cruel intensity, or more 
frequently to assign to the convert only a share of the family goods. 
( hv^s and social prejudice* are drawbacks from which n subject 
Christian population must always expect to suffer in a Mohammedan 
coutfay, and of which the Nestorians bear their -hare. They are 
also liable to be oppressed by the village opW or landlords, to 
whom they pny their rent, and who wilt not infrequently exact 
more than i> their legal due. An official, called the swyjpA/s/, was 
appointed many years ago, at the instance of the British Govern¬ 
ment, to safeguard the- interests of the Christian pwples, and as 
11 indium between them and the district governor; hot he appears 
to have utilised his position to inflame rather than allay disputes, 
with a view to extracting bribes from the rival litigants. Unfor¬ 
tunately. the NYstorinns are so incurably litigious themselves, that 
even the certainty of being worsted in any legal rncountor does 
not in (lie least act as u deterrent to their zeal. These appear to 
I»' the sole surviving bird-hip* from which (he NY-forum subjects 
of I’ereia new suffer; mid their redress may provide material for the 
energies of missionaries and consuls for a little while yet to come. 

All Christians are exempt from military service in Persia; but, 
in return, they pay a poll tax of live Aran* per annum to the state, 
Tuatiaa ^ ll ’ a tjlx ** legally levied only upon males above the ago 
of fifteen; but it is sometimes exacted both from boys 
and from old raon. In certain villages on the Unimiuh plain 
there is n special tax called giur-at-lik (lit. ‘see and taka T ), accord¬ 
ing to which a house fnx of five Avan* per annum is levied upon 
1 In the recent fumaer (I $91), Lhe papers Im been full ot a case which | 

snipped °t toll mij.fi npf I u tin* catet-ory A you [I g pirl named ii nm-tilicid, the 
< liiUi'tler of aij Rnj^Uh subject and All Arriii’nian tnnllier, lb(‘ foneur of tJhjjjj lull 
sopum! property near Suj Utiluk, w ; h forcibly at, farted ton K□ ct|, whose fallow- 
onnntrytuen toot up arms and decline] tv num-tnlor her. Upon oramhintiou shu 
dcubreil her Ctlivcnilnn tu Iuhtti, 
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Mins?nlmans, but of eight (run* upon Christ inns; nnd nn equivalent 
*cnte on whatever live stock they possess. Generally s(waking, the 
(nwitiuu oi tile pea-auts may Ins wild to depend upon the cliarach - ]- 
o:t the <ujha, or landlord, who is responsible to Government for tin- 
up to the fixed assessment, and who either exacts or renounces 
hi a pound <if flesh an his inclination determines. 

The number of Armenians resident in Azerbaijan is inferior to 
Ann(,iE»ii» ^ ie ^torinns, hut is jot considerable, The census is 
calculated us follows: — 
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The Armenians being lees prolific, less gregarious, and less 
stay-nt,-home than the Nestorians, it is recommended to compute 
their families at an average of six persons, which will give n total 
of 28.800; or, together with the Nestorians, a grand total of 7^ ggo 
for the Christian population or Azerbaijan. The Persian Arme¬ 
nians are a less attractive and an even less reliable people- than 
the mendacious, but peaceable .Nestorians. They travel h „ r ,. nti 
deni, nnd pick up revolutionary ideas, and arc disp-n-d to deceit 
and turbulence. The local head of their church is ftri [m ]l . 
tdshop at Tabriz, who throws what obstacles he can in the wav of 
die Christian missions; whilst the Catliolicos of the entire 
Armenian church is located not far from the frontier, in Baadim 
territory, at Echmiadzin. The Armenian question is, however 
bo much a Turkish and so little a Persian one, that 1 do not feel 
called upon to say anything more about it here. I shall have 
occasion to speak of the people again, when dealing with ,TuIf a . 

. “ the Nestorians and Armenians it is nn easy and natural 
transition to turn to their hereditary foes, the Kurds, ft fe a 

Knrdiiljkn strange caprice of fortune that should have located in 
this quarter of the globe, in immediate neighs rhoot] 
two, nay, three communities of men, alien to each other in clu/ 
ractvr, race, and religion, wh«se juxtaposition is fraught with 
endless ami irremediable strife, whereas, had they been 
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each ba& qualities tttatl merits fitting it for senna nobler part than 
that of combatants in an international brawl, Kurdistan, which 
is a name in very common usmi upon the fcitlepage of traveller*^ 
books, is no more than a convenient geographical cxpremto for 
the entire country, estimated nr over 50,000 square miles, that ia 
inhabited by the Kurds, Thin region has no natural or political 
boundaries; it includes both Turkish and Persian territory* and 
it con Enins many other elements, Turkish, Persian, Chaldmnn, mid 
Armenian, in the population as well- It may be said to extend 
front Turkish Armen in on the north, to the plains of the middle 
Tigris and the Ltimfan mountains on Else routh, sind through the 
greater part of this length to overlap the Persian border. 1 

The origin and ancestry of the Kurds is too hii-ge, and, [ may 
iidd, too uncertain a question to be debated ai length horn. 
l mp a Ai\ lit a t la - r 11 Ley are o f 1 run km or of Tu ranmn ori gi n , w hot h er 
Crt^ftJjr they are the descendants of Medea, or of Farihiang, or 
KuHin whether they are the Garda or Guida, or Guta, who T in 
the remote times when HittiUs and Accadiatas were great in the 
land, held the mourn tains north of Assyria, and after the full of 
Xineveh became Aryanised by the overwhelming Aryan inigra- 
tions of the period—are- questions which no one Jims hitherto 


1 1 have itfoflplksrj ihe following \Ul ot umhaiitip* far Knrdfrtitn, hip! moro 
ufqrtciinllj' ibe ft™sm KuH.i; 8irJ. Kiwir 0313), Jfevrrarp tkrwyh AVn/i>- 
IriH ; J S, llEiokb^sini ( 3 HIG), Tr&rcli im Jjvynj;, j-fo» cnjte, vi.-ix .; J. Bids 
(IHlRiy jVamrifff u Itrdiientx r'w \nL i. i ^pi, ; lion. (#. 

ICc E i| K J 1 (I ft-Of /V rutifii} 'Xtirrutifr a Jpftrnrjf t f/r.„ cap*, ill.., lit,; Sir tf. 
WlUocJt (lg*!U) t Atmmimtim tf Prvfr$**r -SAwff: fa JCmrdiMait (Journal of iho 
It. Ai. Sik s .. tffll. |.J: *‘ r . Fowlar (3^-El, Lfr3ti\ Thr *.- }ftdri 4 fa fVrvrfa, 

vobL p. 3lih roL [L cap. LL; CapL St Minima (18$t0) p inalfT Jtmr&y thtwnyh 

fluum fa _ VOL- ; <*ir) J. Ski-i] flP3&) p Journal *f the It. (i. .S„ col. 

vUS. p r fi4 ; J. R Kramir TnurU fa AW*nfp*hFa, rte.. vnl, h 3fi1ti L m Lii., iv , 

v ; td|, li Setters, viii., ix_, x. ■ (8ir) IL 3E.iwl£iiMm (l&frtf) p Journal itf the It G S, 

voL X- p 1 P J. Btwbi (JKS$) P J'-nrwf <?/ the It. tV, J. ( voL x. p. oil : Cuna. 
J F, JoOK* <1&44X .W.<rjJ.rr 4?/ ii /ihf/rwi'y fArou^A ty ImnitAUm (Shy. |;l 
of ItiHubny Rscorciflp 1H-GT); M Wagner N^Ll), Tmreh f™ . . . JL.Vrfrrff#ton ; 
Scberef NnTDL j 3:i H Flince tic lEitli?. //r>/ r :tT*!" If* Ai.'.'j r j i i /j*j. J j! Tel*. 1 £AU_Jfifig; 
p r W. Itnrsb (!?3B) r TAr £* /Vwio Kurtiietan \ J. G. Tailor (l^) t 

Jvnemit tftb* J? f/- A, v..| r rac*. p. 21 - K. Mmingrn (ia^). U i/rf ii/r 

AWrJj; J - 0- Me C_>mn (l WT1IX f J,hjr A>jr im j| 2 vols. ; 

Colonel It. K. Cun (L^TO)* “ The Kaaltelna Mouth n\n naage^" «*f the 

IL fc x X l.y toL xxii, pp. 135-3^4): J. Croagh^ Armenian*, A'rn and Tkt£j 4 
2 vol^ni 13SO; Major H, Trotter(IftSFJ)* B oa tilt! KOTdx^<Xo. 134 of J^ne- 

liiimctitdt'g frijttrMi Turkct, No. G. JSSI)i H. Hinder (I^SG) h KvfdiHam^ 
CJIJ>. r L - Mnt- Bishop (IsiKb, Juitrueyi in Ftrwt >rnd A'wrrfijfffj^ vpl H ii. 
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wived, and which I am content, therefore, to relinquish, 0m> 
may still vindicate for tile Kurils n respectable antiquity, bv 
identifying them, us it is tolerably safe to do, with the Oaiduehi 
of Xenophon (probably the Kudmha of the cuneiform mscrip- 
tionfl), who, in this very region, harassed ami tormented the 
retreating l m Thousand, Alike in country, character, and 
name (though tins last is not unm-radly admitted), Hie mo 
I»opks correspond; and diatnhsing the more nebulous past we 
may therefore, usher them into history with credentials of identify 
which they hare ever since sustained. Included, but never 
akorbed in the successive empires that have claimed the 
sovereignty Of Western Asia-Macedonmn, Homan. Ikrd.mn' 
HyEantine, Tartar, Persian, and Turkish— they have proved » 
thorn in the side of even ruling power. The famous .Sahulin fli,. 
Sjilali-ed.Dm) of the Crusades, was, ucootding to Abulfedn » 
KtmL So was Edrisi, the historian, who, when Sultan S-lim I 
wrested fese^gHmaI in battle from .Shah Ismail, tie fire! Sefovi 
of I - rsio, »i 1 ,i I j. T w !UJ op]Hunted hy the Conqueror tonrgauise 

,tml ^ nuste r ^ *"**7 fC K* unruly countrymen. f h-er n 

century latervin.10®* a.*,, a treaty k-tw^n another Sultan ,nd 
miorlur Shah, Jlared IV. of Turkey ; „„l S,,i rf IVrsb £ 

hhsh^t u frontier line between the two empires, imWmklly 
identical with that which has ever since prevailed * and from tl,i 
period, therefore, dates the divided uud, aB a ^ in t 
illusory allegiance of the Kurdish tribes On in *' 

,k ' X**5 of -ho K.r* L ltw 

STi-nME ™ -■« ?*- * 

in tbo ohm™* of imy intorfermc^Sr lb,. 1 ‘"‘f ‘ ml1 

« «*» e.rt of tW coital po w . rmr ~ 

JJOMllon Unit little abort of dsootic :.j ^"i"' 8 “"I" 11 "" 1 » 

sixty Venn? ago. in J&fi the Turlr i '"Prudence, Akut 

Rtwhid Mohammed iVha, re-t nklt ’des^ :** ^ of 

replacing It * J& 3,. %77L2 ‘ %*? 

e-liile in Persian lUrtlto. »b— ?. TW * > * K “***x 

alw *ys acute, the reipnin- d vl ,,, i v ^’ fceeftuse smaUte, 
present ^liflh, have pursued the f-.milkr t— .* Mutlc,,krl y the 
up tin- cohesion and ruling 0 f tiJ^A b * t * k * a Z 

reasserting the authority of Tehr™, tnhes, and 

therefore, the Kurd, though addicted to oaftJdb 
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»re, in both territories, more subject to dUeipline ilwin at any 
previous epoch of their history. 

I mu here more especially concerned with the Persian Kurds, 
and I shall, therefore, omit tiny details that relate to the Turkish 
. Kurds only; though of what I hare to snv upon the 

IWipon . . ° , * r 

iuhI former auLjti'Ct. tln^re is scarce] v anything that [a not 

to The Turkish side of the border. 
The Kurils are illiterate* but bigoted Sunnis of the Sliafei sect 
(one of the four Knbdlv [atone of orthodox Mussulmans); bigoted, 
not becanFd* they are, us is frequently supposed, fanatical by 
tern pemment, but i>eeauae, in Persia, they are brought into contact 
with a Shiah people nod dynasty whom they cordially detest ami 
despise. The root of the Persian Kurdish question. whenever it 
1 m comes acute, the religion* hatred between Sunnis And Shiahs; 
the root of the Ottoman Kurdish question is the religious hatred 
between Mobutu nieditns and Christians,. Some of the more 
Pars ionised Kurds fire. however. Shiahs; whilst In hoium places of 
the mountains are to be found communities belonging to the 
peculiar Ali rilnhi *ect 3 who combine with a belief in the godhead 
of Ali, certain, strange ceremonies and esoteric doctrines of which 
not very much is known. 1 The language spoken by the mnjorir v 
of the Kurds is Kurmanjn (sometimes called Kirdnsi; which is 
generally accepted as an old Persian patois, intermingled with 
alien words. In Anlelan, however, and Kermansbah, what is 
called the Goran dialect m spoken* presenting an even greater 
affinity to modem Persian. 

1 Kkr IL Jinvi-liELMTi wrole the ,UI Itlnhb fa toL is, ot lilt 1 Jiwmitl of fits 

It ft & ( \ : 1 They belicvE m n aniivB i4 Hucceedve incarnatMix of rhf 

GixIlioAiK aiAclUrLlii^ to 1001 _ Benjamin. KIuls, David, Jeans. ChileE, Ali. 

And las inter BbIuiiw. a joint development: tbs Itnum Htutciii and the Haft Tun 
(Seven Bodies) nJfe cull hide ltd the chief of these incarnation*. The Hof I Tup 
Weft* «vtn PiF* OF fplrttanl pudfe** who lived Ln Die early ages* of InkitM, s in4 
tiich, wi>rsJiip|N.xl am the Deity* Is nn abject of isdoraliotii In some prirliciihsr part 
nf KofdisLpus. Batwl Vtni^ir «"elS one of Ihoot, The whole of tllC Irramaliunti 
aic rlnis n 4 gnrdfld a* anE- and tb< 1 ^lEne parson* the bodily form t>i the divinv 
mnn EfawinMcm train a alone changed; hoi the most [vrfoct devtdopmtuH *up- 
piwd to hn>‘£! taken phIOC in the fN!tMn uf bvnja.inui, David, and All/ All j*, 
indeed,fPcqtiontJy Invoked by them muter I ho name of Dand or DHTid; and there 
on- evident rnarkri of Judaism in ihelr creed. In the twelfth salary BaLLj 
Bi.'tljItmin of Tudda appear* to have regarded them as Jews. Their sacred place 
is at ftardah on -Vhumt Butuku (near Zuhab). jmrJ iLefl- thek chief priest resides/ 

J irfs ntJO ootE by Sir IF. R to ftawItllMn’* fftldatu*, vnl. E. p, W. b\ Ainu- 
^ortb, P#r*&M*l lies^UecttimK vol. L p. 3M1- and J. T. Bent, Se&tcA Mag. 

Fe b. 1S&0. 
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nr Hie life and diameter of the Kurds, it would appear from 
the apoplectic sputtering!! of sonic newspapers tlmt :i prejudiced 
Uccnpftlion rill( ^ erroneous impression prevails. They arc commonly 
Juki spoken of', for instance, as Ihough they were all nomads, 

l irAlt,r all robbers, and, fi>r the most part, monsters of iniquity. 
Tlio impeachment against the evil-doers amongst them is quite 
Miflicienl.lv strong without including the innocent in the attainder. 
By far the greater part of the Pennon Kurds are sedentary and 
pastoral. A great many nf them farm and titl the ground on tin* 
plains and hill-slopes: on even larger number keep herds of sheep, 
goats and cattle, from which they mute excellent dteeseand butter: 
and the extent of their nomadic habits is in most cases that in the 
slimmer months they mote into rumps on the higher ucelivltie* 
lihove the settled villages which they inhabit in the winter' 
S'omad Kurds ure to be found particularly in Turkish territory 
aud on the border : and perfiapa the wealthiest and moat irnWn- 
dent of the tribes belong to this class, the cultivate™ of the soil 
aurl shepherds being, as a rule, deplorably ignorant and poor Vs 
regards their character, every variety maybe found in their 
midst, from the typical robber chieftain to the harmless peasant 
and From the dashing warrior to the misemhle thrall. Those who 
kiio.- II,™ b-t.df.By thnl they m- n,.I,tally ^ ,, 

find credit thorn «i.l, „ rude licpindity , md %ll „„„ 

me ° ■"**" -** «.«.»»,•»«.»-h, 

encountered. Thetr pnatton «,id hosdle and Wtonuudlite. 

?■,’*!" «»d i» *» eercr, 

Ihcj nboimcftte tempt, t to ntcnlir luu | tarbnlenc.,. |(uled 

! *" “ « wky .key tdiould 

!“““? " "»™»V, wry useful for p „rp„ m rf , v f 

...steed of a lto*ey to frtghten t| le m i* iM „ ri J , „ 1| , | „ . 

sritss.si* z 

oddieted to plunder nod impellent of Z'Z’n^ 

Front* be PeLo IS ^ 

are raised for the Pcrxizti artllv . ^*nnl regiments 

district, was for two year*. l#jLi.V l ’ urQn 

Rswlinson, when in the service of Alr'k."" 5 ^ci T ^ Ir . ^ 1pni 7 
tint present century. the Kurdii caTtdrv jj "'’"'Yl 

in drnin nnnonr, in -Uoh, tog^W wM. tbeir WlCtl 
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flaunting scarves,, they presented n very martial and formidable 
appearance. They are an extraordinarily iguoruni and an extra- 
ordinarily stupid fieople, with nei ther education, schools, nor books, 
and it hm been said of the whole race rliat mot one in 10,000 enn 
read. They have the black hair and eyes, the dark complexion, 
and the sullen swagger (so characteristic^ too* of She Afghans)* that 
art 1 usually associated wish picturesque ruffianism; and the sym¬ 
pathies fir she Tears of travellers have variously represented (heir 
Features as strikingly handacuie, or repulsively ugly- 

In 18B0 occurred a seriotiK, but aborrive, Kurdish rebellion In 
Persia, winch afforded ai once u measure of (lie strength smd of the 
TtnMlirtEi weakness of the Kurdbh organisation. A chieftain 
itf Shaikh mimed Sheikh Obcidulblu wbo$n father, Shmkh Tohar, 
in In id been a fanatic oT local note, bailing from a moun¬ 
tain village south of Van In Turkish Kurdistan, where ire was 
head of the small tribe of Omni nr, acquired a great reputation for 
personal sanctity and administrative ability, and gradually came to 
be looked upon ns the lender of Kurdish nationality. He affected 
almost royal style, entertained from oOO to 1000 visitors daily in Ids 
d}rm,y-bh*m6h+ ruled with a strong hand, and was ilk fact a sort of 
petty monarch among the Kurds. There is lust a doubt Hint lie 
dreamed of an independent Kurdistan as a stepping-stone to an 
attack upon the detested Shinh kingdom of Persia, which, had he 
been successful in his prior object, he might have thrown into very 
considerable confusion. There is also no doubt that the Turks, 
whose subject he was. nt 6m smiled nj>on bin aspirations, not so 
much because of the ttrrwn' with regard to as be¬ 

cause in ihe erection of an independent Kurdish principality they 
saw an effective set-off and checkmate to the Armenian agitation, 
RncoLimged by these symptoms, Sheikh ObeiduUah h truck, ami 
.struck, m it first appeared. U* -Hime purpose, lie crossed the 
border into Persia nt the head of several thousand men, niid Ills 
son, Abdul Kaider, seiztd the town of Suj Buhik and advanced 
upon Maraghn, from which the Per?!bus fled with characteristic 
precipitatfoiu A massacre of 3*000 [jersons was per pet rated by 
the victorious Kurds at Miandoab. Soon the Kurdish army, 
joined by most of the local tribes, wob heard of on Meant Setr 
not aide the walla of Urumiah, which, while beleaguered for ten 
days, is said to have been saved chiefly by the negotiation* of Hr. 
Cochrane, one of the American Mission, who was on friendly terms 
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witl! the Shttkb. Meanwhile, there were great trepidation and 
telegraphing ar Teheran. Aii army of 20,000 men. with room, 
batteries of artillery, Wmi marched off to (he theatre of war- its 

«»nmuml«r ; the Hishiuet-od-Dowleh having died *» ,^ t | lc \, lf | 
sUtvbiuati Mohammed Hnsein Khun, the Sijmh Solar, or Com. 
mander-itHChief, was despatched to Tabrra; the Shah appealed to 
Jlussui tor help, to England for counsel and to Turkey for amend* 
At the moment, however, of the most tense and ominous an&fcy 
the thundercloud dwindle^ dissolved, and disappeared. Th,' 
Mieikh, who might with ease have marched upon Tabriz, and have 
occupied it probably without resistance, faltered and was lost 

7- ,llie waa lon « f°"« h ah ™ that hi* (oilowing had „o ideas 
of cobesmn ranch teas of conquest, hut were ..noted only bv 

f'f?* “T* “ nl1 *■ ^sire to plunder. As tlm p-ij 

''“ ri th » r °' VE1 Jflatoories bmke looi, thw fid] 

' 7 fr ° m tk,r l4 ' !lJer - ,,nd the movement which had begun w&* 
* ,C a ^* Dm " **""■ in September, fcnomiuously £ 

hv th^ Pu r Pre88Ure Wi “ *<> tear t .£ Portp 

hythe European Governments, in deferent to which ObeidoS 

was ut length arrested and conveyed to (WotiLihopl,. in j n ’ t - 
1^81. In August 1882, like most prisoner* llt ♦L v 
oapital, he escaped, but, Imving surrendered aeaiii * to - "^’i ‘ 
later, he was deported to Mecca, whore he died in OrtobeMdS'/ 
Hie movement, although a fiasco, w^ t from the politic! , ' 
view, one of great importance, for it demonstrated the , ,T* ' 
praoheabdtry, owing to Family and Han dissension ^ of "7 
Kurdish organisation, which will probably not wVi 1 "T 
during onr time. * a ^ m *» Wrd of 

lb' nunitar of Kunrls under Ottonmi mb b +■ , 

one to one and a half million. The figure, of thT ^ p Imm 
NiLmbtf M territ ”T have been given as' follows f T ^ enM,Ul 
- 


Fran tier Kan 2* 2U »J Kurds of ABertmijms 

££« sssr 1 * s “" • 


- iscitiooo 
« 120,000 
' * 2SO,(WO 

fns. 4 " ^'SU 

”™ rtr d ”“ Ue ** ■'«“ in the .to J "l“l.!?°' 0 0 ^ “ 
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repeat what I have often said before, that no numerical calculu- 
f.]i>isK in Persia ngtee t of oui be accepted wiLli implicit oonffdence. 
The ^bovc-quoted table is, howover p useful us supplying tis with a 
Guriy correct clarification qf thp Persian Kurds, about which seme 
more ample informal Ion may be opportune. 

There cun be no doubt that by Ihrthc moet Lawler and rascally 
of the Kurds tire the frontier trifatiBj who migrate forwards and 
]. l > ■ m I mck *vnrd s aciv jss tin 1 Lk irfar line, accord i ng to tlm - eaaon 
tu‘f n:i.r-H 0 j* t j IL . y ear t , r tiie hope of plunder, seeking refuge from 
an utility in the one country by retreat to the other. Twenty* , 
five year* ago, Mr. J.O, Taylor, liriLmh Consul at Diarbekr, penned 
the following paragraph, which is as true now m when composed: 

This mixed rationality of one family and the still unsettled state 
of tho frontier cause interminable disputes between the governments 
of Persia Mid Turkey. The Kurds being equally at home in one 
country as in the other, cross the border whenever they fed inclined 
or it suite their purpose, either for business or to evade proper punLdi- 
menl due to crime* committed in one or the other country. All 
Attornpti to levy taxes, enforce conscription, and arrest offenders are 
thwarted by n hasty migration to Persia or Turkey, as the case may 
be. The military cordon stationed along the line that ought, if 
efficiently organised, to assist Government in enforcing order and 
obedience is totally useless for either, while the jealousies and quarrels 
in variably existing between the civil and military authorities thwart 
any well-devised action of the former. 

Of those bonk-r-tiomajSs and Azerbaijani Kurd*, the* following is 
the latest computation that I have received:— 

Tviifc- or 
FubIIIh 

Skrk — Partly Turkish, partly Fendm^ and uuIl-c! robbers [ 

$imni* tiF Abates sect ........ I,BOO 

Nerki.— Cto^ftips; ia stimmer into PeinAaad dij$03kdiugia wfuter 

To the pliu.Es of Uo&ttl ^,000 

Orimnr,—A fuw of whom cross the Persian frontier iu summer - 

KtrriTjfujml. - Villagers of the Sulduv and Bandatt (Bemndnz) 

plains: Shiahs * W® 

Mifcri -liiiit anil north^fcSt cF Haji Unlfli? Sunni* and aedviiUtry 
Memkun .^South of $nj Bnimk; flanpisand iedmitiry * * . 9,000 

MrnmiMh.- tfi district of luihijzkn h wot and «nHfa-wesl of £uj 

Ihlluk; Sunni* and serit-ulnr? „ 3*000 

&;rt. in ihQublain* north-of tfefaua; Tamili ud mbben; . 1,000 
iTiiidtmidv^ Large tribe on frontier m;ar Kbi , - 


1 Tfavir chad, All Khun, is in prison at Tabriz, 
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Siij Bulat, with a population <,f 15,000, is the local capital of the 
Kurils of Azerbaijan. It is ruled by » Kurdish governor (subject 
to the^Govcmor-GeooraJ of Tabriz), the present holder oftf» 
fjfflo T Naif-ed-Dm Khan, t icing n well-educated nun. with a know* 
Imge of French. 

Between the provinces of Azerbaijan and Ketoanslwh is 
situated the small province of Ardelan, or l^rainn Kurdistan proper 
2 . k™. inhabited mainly by sedentary Knnfe. The capital’ 

P«^ r ^inna, is 8itUilt ^ ™ *>pen T cultivated valley, and the 

Governor, at present Mad Mina, n cousin of the 
occupies a fine palace, also containing the harracta on an 
eminence in the centre of the town. Here are commonly stationed 
two Kurdish regiments of 800 men, and a battery of artilterv It. 
is only within the present reign that this province has been 
thoroughly subdued to the cento] authority. For centuries it w,uj 
ruled by almost independent Gunm chieftains, 0 f the house of 
llrin Ardelab.r.hM.nmgdesceut from Safodin, and bearing the title 

W r 1 ^ 1 VV i i " : ' n Hldl w “ >n 1820, lie found the 

ah absolutely independent of Teheran, and ruling his province 

htc a kingdom Upon the death, however, of the last mtl ]e in 

dlTCCt lme ’ ub °f ttUTi > “S<>. tte Shah disinherited the 

'" i,i, | "'“r’ Wh ° w f "™% “* ** reduced to „! 
aigiiihrnnce, nbd sabred his recovered aovereigntv hvappototjL 

L, unde as Governor. 1 have been Supplied with SeffiS 
list ot Kurds m Ardelan, but cannot vouch for its accuracy * 


XaMvr 7a Uid lUslrirt of Sakiz . 

TttiUku .—In the district of Hatrntii 
iivibaki, Ih the district of Huwniii ’ 

Iwnml ' In il„. dinrifU of UfriiiibWl 
PtopUiaA ■—In tbo district (if Iriudafed 
.VKMrfawi.-tn the district of IJfl^dahn.i ' 
MamuH, Mwk —hi the district „f UilnWHr 
ffiuAki ,—la Hie district of Bllawsr 
(iiirtjai — In the district 0 f tajj^ 
ic*—la Ihc dUirict of Ijiibyh ' 

■SAn mcA i jV„'—O n the frvtuiiv 


Tmu ur 

:umv 

mi 

m 

m* 

50(J 

30G 

400 

SflO 

3,UCKl 

400 


Lastly are the Kurds of Kermarahah or th„ „ ■ 

K ”ZT 7 * “ HU ‘ C,ipiTaI - '^htW 6 d£!^d1hroagi 

‘ “ P “* L ** *' tta ** U * Wh «« reuiinniily fi aM l S;Sr'“ WIWh 
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its capital city* as has been shown in Chapter II.* runs the mala 
caravan route between Teheran and Baghdad; and it is in this 
■a kim|. somewhat restricted application that travellers thereon 
uf Ki!cm*Fi have sometimes proclaimed their ptsrcgTmat-iomi in Kurd¬ 
istan- 11 is province bordtfia on Turkish territory on the 
west it ml on the Persian province orLiimEau, which will hereafter be 
dealt with, <rn the south* It may be considered the middle or divid¬ 
ing Hue between Northern and Southern Peraia, and the mention of 
it will appropriately do&e a discussion confined to the former branch 
of my subject. These are the Kurdish tribes of Kemiansbih: — 


Trfib or 
Fupjlifll 

AaMiirJ—'Fartly nomad, partly sedentary. (Tht'ir parmsir, or 
summer t\ nor!era* are the mountains U- iho north-west of the 
Ptisht-i-Kuh: nr wEnter quarters* jut the pluLni 

of X.ohab and Knar-i-Shfrin, ^ far ns iho Turkish frontier-) 

Th i :_v are variously reported U? he A1 £ Illihis nod Shbiia ; and 
they fnrnluh cm regiment of Infantry . S.QW 

Sirtfttlii —Ip Mnhidaaht pLain, wrat of Eonmuiahah ; All IILlLD . l,50fr 
H .—Far I ly nomad* portly fterientarj? between Mahidasht 
and Bnnin NfrJtin Khan; AH I Hull w; (hey furalsEi oho 
regiment of idfiuuty* commanded by their chief - * . JhOQU 

JEM nrf,— Ifarily tiotnAd. partly oedeotuj $ between Kerind and 


HoTunabod: A|i IlkUns; they furnish one rtuimen! of 

infantry * 2 P 000 

Bwramj and Main imarf,—Under Uw *rrftp of ih\ Krtindi. . LjftQQ 
ZuiftnaA or Zctyl/u^—Shi&ha; they filmic oni- Lhh:tie. yf 

infantry . * 1^500 

/fQf.rdirf'drtii . — Sedentary « . - . . . r w 200 

Sun*}**™ mid ; north of Kornm nabob. . . 5,300 

JUmakidL—B eilenLaFy : west of Kenmuiii] iah , 300 

faff a Sedentary; Cft 5 t of KertniiiL^ hah . 300 

Afafl* Ckubmkerat Okazil— Mnu iMlj. — 

Ifutniah or iraUlat\ ? — Nomads in the mquntainii of 

KoniiiLCisdiaK and on tlie upper waters of the Kcrkhiah . . 1,000 


AkAur * .««<**•* * t • h000 


In ccreala, tHft province of Kcnniuishsib it* one of the rich eat 
in Persia, mure grain being cultivated than can either 1 m con¬ 
sumed in the district or, in the ruisenible state of road transport, be 

1 Sir H, Rnwtinfon fancied from th& marked Jewish oast of their caunteuance-a 
tliikt thev might h e dl^eendanfa uf the Samaritan captives who ware placed in 
th? Assyrian city of JSaLhnr Elnlnh <Carpald*Kohab'fJ. Their present chief is 
E&fa Kali Khan, of the Stmhbari olaa p who 1 p> both civil goranor af the Knllnir 
dintrioE fltid Mertipi or colonel of ihq military contingent—one regiment pf 
infantry and nmn cmnlry— ftimiahcd by the tribp. 

- | donfa if Hitt llutclarL oiLglit 10 be inaiud^t in thin table, for they belong 
in the Lor tribes of Lwntju, whodiaivow rniy with tbc Eiwda* 
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disposed of elsi-where. When Captain Napier Was here hi 187 o, 
he fe™d 'I surplus produce from the preceding ]mm\st of 1 lu t uM> 

iv« 3 ™u tonf!f whic,t t|l! ’ owriE:r * were prepnTvd to sell at five 
slit!lings per khamir (<H» Its.). Ii is id so lt fimious 
locality tor the breed of horses and of mules. The Kurdish carpets 
which tfgure so largely in the bazaars of Constantinople and other 
Oriental cities come largely from this neighbourhood, and ure 
woven in the tents or in the ojh-h air by the women on n frame of 
rude states fixed in the ground. Hie tents, which aw the sole 
habitation of the nomad trilies, are made of black goats’ hair 
blankets stretched upon poles, and are often very considerable 
structures, divided by reed-partitions into several compartment*, 
used a* the dimm-MtantL or reception chamber, the mens mid 
the women's quarters, the kitchen, the stables, and the cowshed 
The majority of the sedentary Kurds of AfdeJnn and Kerman- 
shah. who have long been settled in village, have complete I v 
abandoned both the national instincts and tbv national dress and 
are not at first sight to lie mistaken fami Texans . 1 it i^ ^id 
that the revenue exacted in Persian Kurdistan is If. p, r j 10us£t or 
tent, as against 11 . &*, in the i Ittoiunn dominions. 

The capital, Kennanshahan, with about 10,000 inhabitants 
.« a piece of control tuition 0 „d consequent Mporl*.,™’ 
k-™«" Abl,,jat ^distant, between 250 and 800 milt, f m m 

r t T&b r ^-\ UMum ' ar,a * -i H :z 

-™da to each of those places, and is, therefore, invested with 
considerable strategical value. Using on the high mad of the 
great pilgrim route to Kerb lu.tt is said to be visited yearly bv over 
lOO^OOpIgmos. Pounded !ry Vambran IV., son or bnnL of 
Sbapur m. Who wus known as Kerman Shah, from having been 
ruler Kerman, it has not played the part in hbton that might 
have been expected, being overshadowed fir its md.rid ' „ ,, T 

<“)■«- *■— * 

3 n° rs* “t “ "*■> "■" i «- .bwi & ,hoSS 

mst ^ Ali *“ 

ye«»i, Maw ».< ah mi™, „.. w aVUu^ 

* b ' Hslr 4 " , t' *> « PM in tWpro, „f 

ponm- «me ra . H,. nnd la™ I„ m Kdi Vi,'.., , n ^ Z< 

J: jxssr**• ”• “• iw “ *- -* «•n. 
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him in tlie Governorship, rebuilt am] beautified the town with 
ba^aanit villas, and gardens, spending more, however, upon their 
own gratification md aggrandiaamant than upon works of public 
advantage, The post h commonly reined for a near relative of 
the sovereign, and was at one lime part of the gigantiegovermnent 
enjoyed by the Zil-es^ultan, eldest son of the reigning Shall, On 
tin elevation in the middle of the town if the arsenal* built by the 
Imad*cd*Dow]ehj tht* second of the two royal governors above^- 
mentioned. and lately am aining 2 Austrian Uchatius 12-pounders* 
2 hrass smoothbore d-poiindersj and 5(H) Werndl rifles, with a 
garrison of 5U0 men. Around the town, and particularly on the 
south* are extdittVe orchards and gardens, producing a multiplicity 
of fruits. Of the [rude of Kerumnshali. both local smd transit, 
which is considerable* and which has an interest for Englishmen* 
J shall speak in a later chapter upon the Commerce of Persia. 

llie chief interest of Kermanshafi to English travellers, and 
an unquestionable incentive to a visit* is the fact that it is the 
Vr-kit-ind- residence of I Fuji Agha Mohammed Hasan, commonly 
I * awW ' known as the V ekd-cd-Do wjelt, who holds the office of 
British Agent , and is one of the most remarkable men in Persia. 
Brought by Sir H. BawKnHnn, at an early age, to Teheran from 
Baghdad, of which place he h a native, he has ever since remained 
in tin. 1 British service, and Iiiih, largely owing to the protection 
from official rapacity which he has thereby enjoyed, amassed great 
wealth, which lie dispenses with a liberality and public spirit rare, 
if not unique, in Persia, He keep^ open house in Kcniimishnb* 
and maintains a large and well-furnished residence, in addition, for 
the reception of gtt&Bti. He owns, or has built, the six chief 
caravansend-H in the town, some of which are structures of great 
siand splendour. In addition, he is said to Lie the proprietor ul 
100 village: in the surromidiiig district* utid has purchased the 
Dilgusha palace and garden that were constructed by Mohammed 
Ali Mirza. Upon flic occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee ho flln- 
minuted the town and IS ted the in habitants at his own expense— 
a singular and affecting testimony of loyalty in a distant and alien 
land. He has been made a CAT.G. by the British Government, of 
which decoration he ls vastly proud. I met the Yekil-ed-lAtwfeh, 
who fe now advancing in years, in Teheran, vhf-re lie as nearly 
ns possible died of fever in the hands of the native physicians. 
Being removed to the British Legation, and placed under the 
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charge of a European doctor, lie lightly skipped off again, n& 
jlj lie iva_H sufficiently well to emerge from bed, :in ,j with the 
unconquerable olwtinncy of an Oriental resought the advice which 
had nil Imt landed him in the grave. His son, Htvji Abdur Haliim. 
hses been trained by him in the game tnates mnl interests, and will, 
it is to be hoped, succeed alike to his position and influence. 

More remarks hie than Kerman si whan or its Kurdish in¬ 
habitants, are the famous sculptured remains of antiquity in the 
TJc-j. neighbourhood, where, on smoothed surfaces of rock, are 
chiselled the pictorial or written record* of the Achnr- 
meniau and Snssnniau kings, of Darius son of Hyataspee, and the 
SLupurs; the former of which sculptures will for ever be associated 
wilh the name and discovery of Sir H, Ruwlinsou. The later of 
the two monuments is situated at Tnk-i-Bostnn, the Ards of the 
Ctarden, at a distance of four miles from Keimandiab, The rood 
P* 890 *- tl,ree toiIes *° m the City, the gn.-ai t ri pie-store v«L hut 
now decaying jiulaco of Imadich, built on the banks of th f . if*™ 
Su (Black water) by the Ib^d-Dowleh, before mentioned and 
conducts to a spur of the same great rocky mass, rising j„ d 
grandeur from the plain, that, tw enty miles away, ro ,| lff 

vvorki the imperishable tablet* of Darina. Her,, m th, ^ „f ,L 

f . ’ r T“ g,k " heS ™ t {lXmi lhe Iwk > * wndacted into 

two large tanks nr reserves, planted around with ,.***, t! „. WOrk ,J 

the same prm^governor who abo robed the large building 

adjoining, lately purohased by the Vatil^d-Dowleh " 

ITie monuments consist of two deep and lofty ardus ,, r irFllf , 

’*'! l > w •*.till ™u*fcw*. — 

s*ulptu«i within which are several bas-reliefs exemit(11 | 

"” ari “ ,jle ^ >ir;c J excellence; while a HtOe beyond, 

Khipt- where the mountain recede* t uBjono, 

-w r. cm «» t ,r t)lB "’ n ; , " d 

abruptly with no extensive ledge or nlatfor^. n ^!f r 

tk. rivor. Si, K. K. FW „°? W «%• of 

“ l ™ 1 wUch b * bought must have faUen from tl 'T'\ f 
above; as on the upper ledge was a row Z W" 

ofl at the ankles. 1 The largest ,ir 4 .l. , . 1 broken 

, w ■ ' “ lneftSureK in height over 

Moqnaey in 1«1 (Journey p . * 97 ) utd s - s „ k_ „ ,. 

tuirrlly to ba recognisable.' i> M >h,. nthar L--.J r- _ m ™*°p *> mutllbtadaa 

W«rtB« a lurtati nml a r.rh garment, ^ Unit "t - ft 

tiefc.' auJ wliicb bo says wd* ,[ui; U n n-j , . "_ F ' r,ltl ,lW - | i hand* a (ohif 

r ™ PVaad In iLi preset pat^liiq. 
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thirty feet, in width twenty-four fi-ot. and in depth twenty-two; 
and the farm of the rock has been smoothed for a great distance 
above the sweep of the arch* and on each dde* On the surface to 
the right anti to lie left lire two upright entablatures, containing 
exquisitely carved ornamentation adorned with foliage in ll clftsaical 
style. Above the keystone is a crescent. and in the spandrels on 
either side me winged female figures* resemblbig the usual type of 



TAK-t-BOfffA* 


Motorv on Homan coins ; the artist- who carved them having possi- 
I il v been G reeks of Constantinople, The inns r wall of t he excavation 
ia divided into two compartments* the upper one of which contains 
three figures,, viz.* Chosroes H. in the centre in robes of state, and 
wearing the "Snssmian diadem ; and two supporter engaged in 
presenting him with chaplet- It ha* been suggested that th» 
grcm|i may commemorate the double gift by the Emperor Mauridus 
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to bhai ting or tin brid., U,e bonuliftl Si™ <* Shir,a* 
»nd his ™„„. On supposition, Cllonrow ii stnmiiw i„ |„j 
robes of Iiinugnmiiun beWeen the iiqwu] p*,*, |mi Ls on 
tbs one S.J.- holding » dhnfen,, oml tk . , , ^ 

1 7 r <* 

-vbeltor oitW „r ,he 

SSt T^ ' r Tl -" !o "" r «t.% jz 

pietl bj, u colossal timartrinri ficnirv nf ti, . 

j lor ^ U|ld being covered with u « af of ^'7 }r,tI ‘ 

ha * been much damaged by the \ n U n „,l ,t ' ^ 

^ iSirt^r m 

Ilit sidles of the arch au e covered ivJfk 
sports of the field, wild-boar and £ i ^ 

Futflit^ mating the former boate imn ■ -r ! 1J ™ e repru- 

lh * country intersected by lakes ^ nhif " marah * 

with their riders, pW™ t wL, F-dercma ^piuujt.H. 

pijp towards the king in tie mid,!],* Tw^flt **?* ** *** fch ® 
»» httrper* t thought by t w ° f th * fll * «W 

appear to be dapping their hand,, j^the ^ ’'7' T ^ 
* WtJ boats, in one of which stands the kin* 0 r , 7 ' 

bow full-bent, while in the otter he L^ TT ?“*“*' witb 
Witli a hah. round his bead retell i, " * topfctwd, 

attendants while a musician s jK fnj,,t one of his 

playing on the harp. Above the !,oat » 

son ot Path Ali Shah, ntid Gd»,£J 5 AH Mi™, 

a pompous image of himself in Mte rf """T 7“' had sniped 
the opposite aide of the ^ k fMrt rt * Hus ccjitun■. On 

chase of the deer- On this the Jan. T *77 the 

4 ‘ k]T|rr CllOSfWK; I I 

1 ?** "* «*** Ot «**, q11<! „ b . . . ' ' 11 “I®™** 5 

1'“ m, ’ l! 1rl,,,0, “‘» : ^ptorof hi- timti ' ,,r ,fl ' nat if, no 1 ^ ni[ui t ,.. rk , u] 

IT t&wecute ilie-^e bn^nl^fa u ■ M Vcr >‘J^ pIj omploveti Hi r >\ 1 

wid! Hlil r[n t and to ho TO u ^ to l^v,- £ 11 ^ 

the t.ver «t to wofkami had oil h„« Elhtadl?"- '* tl,,! K "«^l«th 3£ 
fomiwl hr an caiiteary from the u IIL , ^ «™>, when be L. / 

WH t,J(J t r k ?' J " Uft t» P i<*L£ i?? ' ,Wtb - deapdr 

faiptlsar througiujut Lhe Ewit nh A 3 C P : ^ of th# us.h, f , , 

or eawfBtton a> fur Cftrt as Bdrtcliiitaj,, ^^^«a , 3ai2s; 
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nearly at tin- top of the sculpture, entering the field in statu, under 
the shade of an umbrella* and mounted on a richly capuriwaited 
horse. Below lie is again pourtrnyed riding at full speed, while 
at the bottom, the chafe* over, he canters gaily homo. Toward* 
the lop of the barrelief h rmsonj n Pcajfdd, on which rows of 
musicians are stated, playing im various iiiblruments. In adjoining 
compartments we see elephant h in pursuit of the deer* and tup]els 
Currying elf the spoil* This bas-relief is finished in only u few 
places, but what has been completed is executed in a masterly style. 

The second arch is smaller in its dimensions than the former, 
being only 19 feet wide by Ilf in depth and 17 in height. The 
figures on the back wall were- originally ruddy and carelessly sculp¬ 
tured, and are now stilt teas visible owing to the wilful mutilation 
they have sustained. The monument, however, is of value from the 
Inscriptions still remaining on it, which prove that one of the 
figures ia meant for Shapur IT. (Znlakfcaf), and the other for his son 
Shapur II1J 

A little to the right on the face of the cliff,, is sculped another 
Snssauian panel, in which two crowned figures, standing upon the 
prostrate body of a third, are holding the cj/rffirw or royal circlet ; 
whihj behind the left-hand king is u fourth figure, whose head is 
surrounded with a radiated niinbuH* This is generally accepted as 
representing the investiture of Shapur ! with a rthare of the royal 
dominion by Ins father ArdediLr Ilabckan, in the presence of the 
god Ormuzd; an act wliich is also indicated by the double beads 
that appear on some of Aides aircoins. The prostrate figure 
in conjectured to bo that of A mi banns, the Wt Parthian king. 

Twenty-four miles to the cast nf Kemiuitahab the splendid 
ridge of rock, 1,500 feet in height above the plain, of which 
Ek;llJJ,tLin l have spoken* and whose grandeur of outline is matched 
bv Its steepness of face, presents upon a smoothed portion of its 

1 ITdi' E. Tfanisas, fttriy SrtMMniau Intcripfkmt, p. HH, I had originnily 
quoMal thi 3 thfM ksE (.uUrd^rajih? in la verted wrornna from W. S. VaiJJC, Perrin 
( A&titeat H^ion- frtHci die Monuments) lUt ; but a cIomt eiansinnlEcm refilled 
tiint Lie? had incorrectly copied them Erom Fl K- Porter. w|ja had nl» hiuj^elf 
marie bmwlj and ncconltugly I have l>een obliged to recast ibe whole 

dwriptkm. For other accounts of Takd-Bostan ride Sir It. K Porto (ItilSj, 
Tnirdt, vul, IL pp. £ J7-1 E?3; SLrH. KewlSnjton (ISM), Jvttmai <*ftkr JL G. S. f v«L 
fat. p. lirt; E Fkuidin Mid F. Cost® (1141), IVra Ancient*** vol, L pis. 1-14, and 
** Pfrte, voL 1. caps xsyL-vfL; Com. F + Joaes (1E-H), Itewrdi rf Bombay 
GfPrer*went (lSfip); Sifrestre do Sttcy, Mem. tur dir. Antiq. df la Pkrtr, J7P3. 
pp. a11^270 5 11. Jtteulafoy. £jtrf Antique tfe to PtrK % lAUth Fart V, pp. 9040$. 
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surfuc^, at a height of oOO fcoh from the ground, the triumphal 
iitigmvittgHof I hritiii son of Hyatnspos. and the cuneiform record of 
Uf conquering reign, first copied and deciphered nearly fifty yew-? 
'*8® by Kir IT. Rawlitnsoii, The imnw is variousl? sjtcli ,m,J p rtl _ 
uouuced as Behistun or Bhutan, and was the Mona Bagistwins nr 
Bayurrai-m- Jpof of the clusHicol writers. Bkiton might racnn 
either ‘ twenty pillars ’ or * without pillars,* bu t Boghestim hiu been 
wupjN-sed by modern scholars to signify * alxulo of the gods,' which 
w<mld agree with the Atw Spot or title given to it by Diodorus 
Siculus.’ If his account, cited from Clesias. he credited, the senlp. 
til res of ScinimniLs, whom In* allege to have visited the place on 
her march from Babylon to Ecbatano, and to have caused her own 
iimi-jo and that of ter hundred guards to be graven on the rock, 
must have hewn obliterated by successors ur have perished in the tups.- 
ot time. Before the secret of the cuneiform alphabet find b.l. n 
won. the rook and ire aerial fcs-rtfiefo hod l**en made known t-. 
Kur"pe by the descriptions of a number or travellers; bill how 
deeply their ignorance allowed them to plunge, arid how wild n 

?r* C * * V ' ¥t,pe !l il ,J - y a Hl115 ’riiagiiifttioii, may be seen from 

li- cmy^htrcBof t he romantic Her Porter, that the principal sculp- 
•re represent^ Shalmaneser and the ten captive tribes of Israel ■ 
*f ne ^ w< y Gardanno that they wore Christ and the twelve 
jitr v l" l M f t * Jir ' tr!l 'n of prisoners were tin) 

KiriT \t * 1 tlit|ier ’ with tbe 1«*«* “I their head, supplicating 
King Ahtuttieru* on behalf of her condemned count rvuien! 

r I , ' IM tw f bas-reliefs are t hose of Dnrtns and of the 

’ he<i to f° b ° tlu * V the neck, whom he overcame, and 

T” t ,e “J «* of whom his heel is 

with W 1 I a thl> *™h r stand two warrior* armed 

Ire O, i r" T"’ ■ " »f >t« ™i»|U.-ml is topfflKl 

’“r 4 ™*"*».i* *.«**»*,», kil , 

H^iTT1 r TI “‘ tkBre “T *- ■« ™uk». - lot. with 

n' Sr ' r' ,, ° W " f'™ 1 *» 

SSZS. ,^ 1 " 7 f *• ki "««—r - : • I ™ 

h, * e ” s r' *“»- ,te i*w * iv^i.., ti„. g™ t , 

6 “ ° r th * *«»?» <* 

2 ’ t] » Adhememau. Says Darius the kingt M v father 

* ***** « “r-w.*. «. a nJL ; 2J0Z 

“ Sitsii” 7 iri.' ■* 
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th« lather iv:is Ariviinmiiios ; of Ariyaramnes, the father wim 
Teisptti ■ ol' Teispi^, the father was Aohn' menf-a. ^ayf- Pori He the 
king: On that account we are culled AthwiKH iKOi From 
antiquity we have descendedfrom antiquity those ot our race 
have been king*. Says I tar ins tin* king: Then! an* eight of nav 
luce wlui have been kings before niej 1 am the ninth. 1 or w verv 
long lime (or in n double line) we have been kings. Says Dili inn 
the king: Iiv the grace of Ortmrad I uni king. Orinuzd bos 
granted trj me \ he* empire. Says Dari m- the king: fliese :ir<‘ the 
countries which belong to me : by the grace of Ormuzd 1 have 
become king of them: Pereia. Simiana. Babylonia. Assyria. Arabia, 
Egypt ; those which are of the sea, (ie., the itJaml- ot the 
Mediterranean), Sparta mid Ionia. Madia, Armenia, h’appadi<cifl, f 
Parthia, Znnmgiu, Aria. Choraainia, Bactrin, Sogdian*, Gambia, 
the SacB, the Sattagydes, Arochotiin and Mecto; in nil, twenty- 
tbree countries.' 

One of the Jigares before the king is the Pseudo- Bard es. 

<J elvitires, the Mogian, whom Darius dispossessed and dew, and the 
history of whoso usur|Mtioii is here related. The tilth figure is 
another pretender of the royal bouse, the legend over him rending, 

' 1 am king of Soguiaa, of the nice of Cyuaree.’ Above the ninth, 
which, says Rawlins on, waa added to the panel at a biter period, runs 
the inscription ; ‘This is Sakuka tin* Sejfllwo. Jhe entire 
cuneiform inscriptions below the sculptures, which together 
occupy a surface about lot) feet in length by UK) feet m height, 
amount to nearly 1, (KM) lines, engraved in the three characters, 
Pereian, Stisiun, and Assyrian, and were executed by order of 
fhirius on his return from the destruction of Babylon, which hud 
revolted under Nebnchadneftwir, the son of Nnhunit (=LnbynetU8 
ntul Nabomid). Their translation was given to the world in 1 64-7 
by Rawlinspn.' 

A second tablet, nearly destroyed, at the base of the rock, can- 
tniiis some mutilated equestrian figures, and on inscription, de¬ 
claring them to lie the work of Gotarses, tlie Parthian King, about 

i Jjwmntr/^'- £virf <t, vob.s.si. (|!M7),niiil ir«V also 

,/ tJw It IV. X, vol. is. IT. 1 )--IIC : Coni. F. Jane-, th* /t=W-,i v 

tfro-ntnr 1 * (MSI) i K Flam!in nml tlmu. ftiw «d i. pi-. It). M, 

i;p ana i ’.ww iMt Ptrte. Mil-1. cap “™i.; and for ibe inscription*, C Kmswia, 
Jjuirfafimtff PMeeo-Frnita- Aehrmt■«Uam m ; nixl F, Spiegel, rt W/.r«nWa 
XeiHniehriftf*’. B. llinnxit, ta MHm*n*i** *t /« Zmriftbm* & la I’rrtr j 
N h W«tagsanli ^' ,r AVitiwAi*.; Wltl lltrwllj. .IrAi-weu-AW/flliivAr 
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46 7* 1 A tl ’ In n ***** archway excavated in the cent re of tin, - >ritrina] 

nniipiiw. an Arabic macTipCfoa.wud tobeeagroml like » ualiinimwt 
ovftnn eariiwepigraph, nlite the terms upon which the natgtboor- 
oi «™*w«wal woa bequeathed to the poopkv K otn ,. of 

£% tl,f *T rl0t "****** “ d on. now iil,gM B 

or undistmgmshnble. but i ho mum cuneiform inserintion is 

i ' " K>S, W» t > -«■ CMfaidyhmml^Lwto 

fn ' •« t ' ,ue » «-l. cti„ g „ „ f 

been executed by tilt, aid 
o «dfoUmya. Hut. huw laboriously and how v t 1 J . 

ancient craftsmen worked [ First the surfooe of the rJk ™ 
*T 5 f hC ? t thftd CV0ry crsvioe ** unsound place was either standi 
! - :,d * hihd " ilh inb » J so nicely fitted that the foj ,L 
^P 6 * tl ™ *y* the dmwetor, w, r .. H^ll,] 

aW "T ■' md 11 n ‘* uhr ‘ t -’>’ mellow. Finally, over all w„ 

as a protection f TOn , t| lt J “ 
if. climate 5 its broken or denuded fhkes nvjri ~ 

infinitely harder than the rock itself. g n t,ow 

f urther to ! lie east, in a mountain porno of Mount Flv. 

Hamadan are two ofl^ tablet* with .riling,, tWipLs^Z 

»“• rjnr n : & ■‘Kis 

Xerxes am] an invocation to Onnu^ which f™* 
a due m the interpretation of the cuneiform alphabet ' ^ 

1 itialiy. I tnm to Hamadon, in t he province of Irak i ■ 
n,nr» autanUj, Mi.* Bip prp^ of 4,1,*™, 

Huunfeii i ""' , Cl " ; ‘ 11 c, *y wIhgIi. both From its hiHoricd] intenwt 

and its present state,cannot U i - Merest 

tin) IVrsinn dominions. Planted at the f,v 1 Jr *'?? !ICCr,|lllt 

< Wes Of the ancients) fo™ which it ’ (tJ * 

supply, and in a plain thickly Wwinkli,! with Ji, 7 

a,ld ^ nIehK - +** elevation fee^Ori t J 

joys one of the finest situations in I W * i t _ u . fc “ e lt * x °~ 

filthy, imil i„ htallw «. « „ m hliSaat?" 1 

«inri m <U in r«sta to rfpiifv the % I"*™., 

|?"> id0n t ** h wllinil r < ^H the «ientin c 't 17"*' HchM t}w 

aiintr^or nr flMide, r with Uls phnlop^p^ 

T I fj/ji nr* .1 >■ ■ j ’■ ri. ■ ■ ■ ■ -I .i it . . t ii 


in 


- i --- - i J|IL «oprn|jl]io 

- r tfif an Ac^Ottiit of EJtpttj, i lh , „ 

Mitfk* <L foqr. i/Awfitph. in 
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aro well 1 hi lit and populous with tmdo, its local manufacturer of 
copper wfire. of leather {Largely used for trunks and twiddlery), and 
of red and white wine, are widely known and patronised; and its 
astute artificers, beside* working in silver and gold, are said to be 
adepts at the in ami fact! ire of spurious coins. It oontaina a large 
resident colony of I„500 iu 2 t QG0 Jews, with whom FTumirtnn has 
ever been a peculiarly sacred spot, uwing to the Etlleged tomb* nf 
Esther mid Murdecai, which are shown in a building adjoining the 
Mnsjid-I-Jnma. in Hie heart of the town. A conspicuously modem 
cupola rues above the chamber in which, in wooden sarcophagi 
carved all over with Hebrew characters, are said to repose the 
bodies of the queen and her uncle* From early times this shrine 
lobs been a favourite resort of Hebrew pilgrims; nor is it regarded 
with any other feeling by the Mohammedans, many of whose 
saints are drawn from the Old Testament calendar. To them 
these tombs would appeal far more than the grave of the once 
famous philosopher and physician, Abu Alt-ibn-Seno of Bokhan, 
A.t>. &0O-103d (FurefH-iinised, by those strange processes of which 
Hu rowans alone are capable, into Avicenna), to which Layard 
could net anywhere find a guide. 

Of tar greater interest is the historical and ardwcological prol> 
lem of the identity of Hamadan with ihc celebrated Ecbatana of 
Ancimi the ancient world. The identity of the names (Hamadan, 
Ecbttui t [ 3l , yjj jVr^ian Hngmatana of the inscriptions* which Ls 
t lie A glint ana or Erhntaim. signifying treaauredmiisr. of the Greek 
writers) leaves no doubt that the modem city occupies the site of 
one or an Ecbatona of undent times. But there were no less than 
seven such Ecbatanas, of which four were on Persian or Median 
genii, suggesting that the name was a descriptive designation of a 
cap!ml or royal city. It is now generally admitted that Uumadan 
is the Ee butane of the Achsemeimn king*, 1 from Darius son of 
Hvstaspes down to the Macedonian conquest, where their court was 
held in Hummer, where their treasures were accumulated s where 
Alexander collected such VfcBt piles of plunder, where he halted and 
sacrificed on his return from the East, and where Hephaistion died. 
But was it also the Ecbatana of Herodotus, the capital of the 

1 This u gqppaded to be the Achmethfl wtir-rs ’ in iho jxtktcc tlmt U la the 
province ef the Mthe rtrerce uf Cyrus was fouiul, ordering the rebuilding of 
the Tcmpte at y«ruate«(* JEprtf, vi. 2 According to roLybFnH, the alumna anrl 
bramsot the palace were of cedar and cypres, mui wum entlMy covered urith 
plates of aitver and gold- 



ear,l6r iIc ^ 1011 k|Q gd«n, "'here Deioces erected the citadel will non n 
conrmUncniidI coloured walk, painted like those of the tomcd 
temple of Babylon to represent the cetatu] sphere,? U™ tJl :„ 
point authorities differ, ami ore likely to <,JU to dU^iS? 
U.« *»», of «■ or iiiM-riptiot, “ 

],,. rlork rUc Of jiistorv. Ort.ido tfu, , n „| t . r „ :f„ n 
fiou^ knctHti n* the MukuIIsiJi, wliieJj li^a ahvav -4 3j n i i 

;tf? W h 7f M * i > *+ "ZSrSZiTgi'z 

the" H.lL«,!\k.t?ip™r n Vii n 7*°T' s f”" d «**■ 

» eolation of tt .***** 

s^rrsfe !f ^kxl; 

early Greek, to have been scared v j l|f ’ : ” • "»*> .?!**’’ 8,1111 ^ ,! "' 

a remnant worthy of the nnme I i i i*" ° *' 0|1 ' t,|rll[ 

-M>- -3 Z££ SSiSttEr 1:r '•■"•• •' 

a* not far from lh 0 dtv and is lh^lto ^ ff H * no,> ******* 

<* palladium against famine and mld^ Hpt^l V^" 1 

m. tale, and until a really fici , ]ie5 - , ' “ Ut ,ht ' ^ His 

be made at Hnmadnu w 6ran bt|( ■ ;' “ij' 1 Mi<il i l|rk ancl * hovel 

Baa* i the ss nf ;c ,Jeno& ' 1 

let me ft-vert mjiv .. . to ,| . . ^provinces of ftfreift, 

i. «* *». T "^»«*.£ 

£sr fte frostier of Persia l behSKL^ [ hlVt> 

uncertainty existing j n that men •* ou thei “Wt, any 
ptired with the lack of exact J r 2 ? ter |J ' n<'thing com- 
N-1y half a century JLTn ** 


* —Ml fA 

Nearly half a century ago, 0r( |er *. *“ r>a|IH 

*' ' 8 Turkov r r'" nt an handing 

borter. 0«2 


ssrssrts zr - ufc 

■*-.*** ,,T™t, , " w °“ ra '“ ' r ■ »*-iw 

“ * v “WOnt* of lianuuinn rj j. n , 

eavjt. *xlif; , 1 , F, Morfcr {| L k3^j ^ , ' l| '''' ‘ lrtl!f h 1 *^- /v v ..i i 

Klt Porter, TWWj, e t J, ij. p, ni . "7 “ ,|lH3 E^bhion o, £vvl ' 

3J£Sr^»-t^a2££ 
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i 'ommi.-sHni, to which wen* attached Hritish find I vis ssinn rcprc- 
sfntatives. und which met at Erwrun in 1 -813, in order to discuss 
and settle the frontier question. The English Oomraitsdoners were 
Sir F. Williams (of Kura), Major Farrnnt, end a relatin' of my 
«iwn—Mr. llobert Cnrzau, author of ■ Mflnaatcries of the Levant,' 
and afterwards Lord Zuttche. Ah a consequence nf their delibera¬ 
tions and surveys, the treaty of Erisernm was signed in June 1847. 
Soon after, in 1849, the Commissioners reassembled at Baghdad in 
order to commence the actual delimitation. In the course of their 
labours, the Turks anticipated any future decision by wrongfully 
■ seizing the fort of Kotur, from which they expelled the Persian 
garrison, and where they built barracks arid remained in spite of 
frequent protests for over thirty years. 1 Meanwhile, the Com¬ 
missioners continued their survey from Mob am meruit on the Shut— 
el-Arab to Mount Ararat, a distance of "<X» miles, until the 
Crimean war broke out, when their labours were of course sus¬ 
pended. As a result of their examination, u toap w as drawn tip, 
and presented in 18S5, which did not however attempt to demar¬ 
cate a 1 Minhdiirv. but i mlicati'll a border-strip from Iwemv to forty 
miles in width, somewhere inside which ifce frontier line was under¬ 
stood to |i e . tho two governments being left to settle the question 
by agreement or force us they pleased. This somewhat uticuu- 
rngt'ouH wdutiou was confirmed in IStiil by u convent ten between 
Turkey anil Persia, in which each side undertook to respect tho 
status 1)110 until u settlement was arrived at. On many occasions, 
in 1870, 187ii, and 1871, disputes arose, and armed collision was 
narrow!v avoided, Finally, when in lbt8 the I'jiiropeuti Longtess 
met at Berlin to rearrange the map of Europe, and generally to 
carve up Ottoman territory, the question of the TurcoPersian 
border was again raised. Article 60 of that treaty ordered the 
evacuation of Kotur by the Turks, ami its cession to Persia, and 
an Anglo-11ii>-ian Commission, of which Generals Harnley and 
Xeienoi were the leading raembers, was appointed in 1879 to carry 
out tho provisions agnail upon. Jn July 1SBU they signed a 
protocol confirming that agreement, and from the point ot view 
of international law the question was definitely decided. The 
Turks, however, still declined to move, and ir was not till some 
time later that they finally surrendered Kotur. which is now occu- 

1 llajur Hlllingim, autbur u( 1KH Lift among tka hoard*, was in wnimiuid of 
the Turin sit garrison o£ Kmar in WC». and drw-riK* the place in «p< »iiL 
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CHAPTER XVH 

THE ABMT 

Primer ?frnr$.--l did BtfW *W sudi pitiful iXKftl#! 

Ttu ] fat - gw*wl onijiaifli to tw*; food for ;»owdcr.food far i^^der, 
iIh'vTI fill a, pit mi well a* better. Tnilu man, cuo-rtnl nice, mortal men, 

SbakM'&AIUL— flrnrj Jl\. Fart L n eel it*, tc~ in 

Frum thft time when Persian soMem wete first nvn in Europe* 
nml wIisr, uccvMtiing i-<• HcrodDtns T who give* ft most minute ne- 
copnt of their ofgatmation and equipment, Mho Pemnns 
iVwF^inn at Platan were nor one whit inferior to the Greek* in 
courage and warlike spirit-,* 1 down to the present day, 
when he would be a bold critic who would institute even such a 
comparison, the Persian aniiy Inis in ninny and shifting phases 
ilffi trded material of interest to the traveller and the historian. The 
vision of the 10,000 Immortals, marching in serried Rinks, with the 
golden i ton egrauates Hashing on their spears, has early ini pressed 
our imag*-union; and in the distant galleries of t ime lew Vrhne* rhig 
more loudly 'ban the clash of Persian and Grecian onset upon < e 
fields of Marat hon and Thertnopyl®, of Cunaxa. of Issue and Arbda, 
These illustrious memories we must hero relinquish, nor does space 
admit of our recovering rrom the oblivion with which they have 
Ihhoi long overlaid, the armaments and tactics, the marches ami 
combats, of the Parthian and Saaaanian kings.* It was not till 
the dawn of the seventeenth century that the foundations of a 
modem standing army were laid in Persia, or that the military 
ideas of the West were perfunctorily gnified on to the Oriental 
stock. Here, in brief retrospect, our study of the Persian army 
mnv begin, the moment when a European turn whs given to its 
organisation being also the moment when the connection lietween 
itself and England, that has had so many and fateful vicissitudes, 

► Herodotus,, lx. 

= Oednnu emits of Ch0BK>cs I. (Nii-^iLi^nnl, that he invented an engto which 
• -mrtfta demitterd ta&qmmi plavium ct t online tonims naoDarat' Btrt what waa 
tip exact natore of this kwIt anticipation of Greek fi™ we cannot dEteraoice. 
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try 


originated., A hurried survey will carry us through a period of 
alternate spbiidpiir W^Sgmce, (luring which the Persian arm v nt 

slhTl lT Abbte * he —kto its lowest ebb under 
■ >hdh Sultan Huseia, emerged again with • recrudesce that U > ,ne 

t!l ™ -tartlMigphenoiDenaof hiMqiy muter Nadir Hh n h namn 
ej^nt Itnlf m mtanadu conflict, and was agab) revived b/tL 
genum of tire hurt kajor sovereign, Agha Mohmmned. At drin 
pt-int. where the present ceutuiy operte, commence the vet , mi ,x 

"r °™“ w f 121,;Z 3LtT2 

Frepch, Engirt Te^ai!. ft ^ ^ 

P«- ™ Uta stage, that t he W ■ ^ ^ 

minuig the features that mark the t^n'-itiv' 7‘ ' J:,r;JJ ’^ nHtlL ' 

Iran. For a third D f this math ,i ? ®!?3*" ,lliB|M “ ot ‘ 

largest upon the «*„*, M(J tire nnmti^f 7 E ^ and , Io<nn6 
Groat Britain wilt the armies of f£S j££l 
efficiently attracted the ga W of ^ ^ **"» to *»• 

interesting chapters of the {* “T** tIle ,n0flt 

military, between the East af]l | £ \yj. ' P W ' dl “ 

intimately bound up with am- T - , ^ tllLs ponod, so 

♦be rresont day, I LTmT» ^ ^ iu <Wn to 

come to the Persian army ris it now ' f*™' 1 * 11 ®#- * ttNi ^ v ’ 1 “ball 
means of bfemretion derived partJv f™ ’ p"' ^ * i " dmv<mT > b > 
log the fullest uc^mutan **£ ^ f <*-F*-- 

r-l>ort S and docnnrepfe, supply,.* ,T ^ l '™" offidai 
[he country and bv tin- experience r li ' ^ UVn Ml( l lllr ** in 
observation of the Perahm^.p, nild "?jj; P ***** I^^om.1 
to the arsenal and a special pi of 2^“ ’ , " du ^ ,1 K u *** 
turaish some criterion of its nmcrh-ni i ® >W ** 0n at Teheran, to 
offence or defence. UpT t “ ‘ *«*“ -*« Wr of 

bna the most conflicting Opinion! 'P **''"*'** 

>?ontt‘ have seen b the p ers : n „ f b -' writers, 

greatest value, or an enemy too di£l? “ P ° e 7 We ai,rili *^ of tire 
have scarcely found lang^^ 0 ^ * W*4 ’ Oth- 
♦be administration and deride th*' l ?^Pj "‘ wtlct to denounce 
the actual capabilities of Persia b i !uk ^ ^ ^ tbe 1°option r.f 

to play some prirt b future pdfr*,.,, ‘. rTO P eeta isone that is likely 
Unit the truth should,ns far w Bossihl V' “pnwmtis. it is desirable 

^po^bh, J bek, 1 owo j border that 
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party in Eng]mid may b:i,~e mi action or initiate a policy upon 
onouwnft date. Sot being n militoiy man injwlf p I shall, in cases 
when* o civilian judgment is worthless* support myself by profit 
—h mill auth'irity which mute will dispute* If my remarks ure any¬ 
where found to gm^ upon Persian ^n^ptihilStic^. or to constitute 
:l delineation unfiaftcring to the rulers or that country, suffer me to 
take h belter behind the motto, Ayiitfts Htdo, magi# ami&t veriftw. 1 

It was to the brothers Slierley. Sir Anthouv and Sir Robert, 
ciix\ 1 800 A.D., that Persia owed her first practical initiation into the 
military science of Europe. According to the ingenisiuu 
hr'niH’n Herbert, the Porst&nsi "got the use of cannon from the 
vanquished Portugal/ nml * the use of Tnusquets they have 
luul onele since the PorHigab assisted King Tahmitss (i>* Shah 
Tahnnwpj with ^omo Christian auxiliaries against the Turk, so os 
now (Le. 1827 a.b.) they are become very good shots/ 1 But if 
already acquainted with gunpowder and with the new weapons of 
war, it was from the ad venture ms English knight-ernuiU that they 
learnt how to make proper use of the discovery. Upon their advice 
Shah Abbas, for the first time in modem Persian lustory, laid the 
fattiktlntioiu of a regular army by bicorporatfng a largo force of 
infan fry armed with rmipketfl. A eontemporaiy writer flays of this 
event:— 

The inightie Ottoman, terror of the Chrutian world* quaketk of a 
iherfy fever, and topes of ^pproadblng fates ; the prevailing 

Persian hath learned Sherleuin arts of war, and he which before kno w 
not the use of ordrmuee, hath now ftOD pieces of bnisse, and 60,000 
imisketiers ; fio tliat thi v t which at hand with the sword were before 

1 ¥wt rhr acootmts of tha Fursum Army at liifTiLrenC epod^ of ihe La*i two 
wiUuiies, mWe tho foMfifwingi— 

j. Llatiway (17*1 )► Mt*f#rUvl Aww&t, J-c„ tol L pp. Ml-I : Sir J. Malcolm 
11 hW- LO}t llisfety j/ fMt voi 1L cajk, xsi ; A- Dupre (1^09-). V#ytl$r m 
PrrMt”, toL iL-'up, Liv. ; J, P. Mortar (ISll] h SnmmI Jimr?ury ¥ dip. xw + j Out G, 
Dmuvilfc {IS l.!!)* Vftrfiifli* r n /Vrnr H vol. it (»])§. mfi.-xmi,; Hit K. K. Purler 
(IliJsl). Trardt, voL iL pp, ; .1- B. Fnmer( Ifliljp Jcmrnry into Ah^rtitan, 

j,p. 223-^30 ■ J. II, Stoaqaehtt (IU31)* Fiflern voL i. pp. 104-75; 

Li .-CoL W. K- Stuart (ISSfl^^bnurJ of a Itesidfxcr, pp, IBti-JM ; Sir J r 6 bail (eire. 

]*5m, NoleC to t**dy Sheila of Aijfr, ,{v. j t5£r H, EiwHm^n (I95ti>, 

Journal of (he IL IL S. l Ti rat. i. pp- £3-7 ^ A. II. Hoaiuey (154SS), Jmtr?t<y in the 
rauettMA. , pp 141-1 i Ctc, J. de Rochecliouan (1965)* jg&irtraiir^ cap- v.; ^ir 
3\ (roldnmii! (3 873) h Jearaal of Uu 1 TL U. S. J., ^lartih 17, 187^; L- M. II. (IS9B), 
Ixi Ihitti* et r Any for rrff dans fAw Ct^rfUt; Oap4. A- C, Yale .Ytifimai 

ffrriffr* .Tanonjy d lflflfi; C T J- Wlhi HJ it f*. cap. sx, 

s ife*iwr 1 ,te. [ 3 rd, edit.), p 
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dreadful to tbq Turks, now iL l&o in remoter bWt- mil Kulfurian ;,rr- 
are grdwoe terribleJ 


Pietro del In Valle, who was in Persia at the time. sprafo of the 
uewly enrolled infantry as fusiliers, owning their origin to Sir 
Anthony Sherley, recruited from the lower orders of the connrrv, 
and receiving their pay quarterly from the king. IT-* describe 
them 1 U a very useful body. 2Q t 0QQ strong, and add* that 1 in the 
beginning they were on the foot, but were afterwards nidtiiitH] and! 
armed with matchlocks and a fork to fire I’rmii.’ From another 
source ivo ban, that after Sir Anthony’* departure Robert was 
made * Master General against the Turks;’ and that upon hi* 
return to Persia from a mission to the European powers in JG12, 
he brought with him from England ’Captain Thomas Powvl of 
Hertfordshire, who was Colonel of 700 horee under the Perrinm’ 
it is interesting at this early date to read of English officers in 
the service of the Shall; and n> know that English counsel* were 
responsible for the earliest modem reform in the military organi- 
action of Persiii r 


Neverthdw, throughout this and the succeeding century the 
Persian «my retained for the most part its original and alm-sr 
Of* ,ra “ e ™ 1 “tt""**^ a We collation of i rregular 
lSJT caVttlr >' Even under Shah Abbas, when ll.e 

finp' arm} wa * a ! ' f , H ^ at ’ tlwre prevailed the nil r*t complete 

.gnnmnee of scentific Warfare, and battlre were little -W 
than desultory cavuliy engagements on a W, scale In the 

,|U ' bi conjunct ton 

tut I the English in KM, the latter were * tha jj, lonil . 

Xff&SfciF . rLttt ' at tbe ft* 

f®^ Royal troops and 70,000 

delin Valle «ay» U cm listed 0 f 07,000 cava In : bS Herbert, 
derive ^ *** *■ WpK- a becoming 


* Pun;tlFLfi' Jhtyrim*, vol U. p_ jfcijtf 
1 Edward Mon-cue, tbe a^ent of thu EasS PnlU r- 

(l-nreW /%ri,14. met, ii, | jb x “ **£?£"*? * f ° T ™ h *’ wn>to *» 

the an Of wwrc, for they ratrrd * itbotl| w ^' n ’™ laa ' sr * %“™* < l( 

they misfit havu umintnymd with l JU „ fJllr [n |.„ , / J*** 11,111 " h" 1 

staewmor wanu, mil that I cannot b«t W0Bt]w lh v l,Jl1 "- v< r . v 

A**. Shit AJ**, *hnq|,l Bead ovtr an Amiic ,. yj tbt 'Vomtcr* of our 

rounitiun, ihips, anti nil aeMMury ftimitaru.' ~ ^ " f mou vy, arum. 
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l pon muster the Persian Kiny can march 300,000 honteami 70,000 
foot or musquefoons. Such force u he can readily advance but seldom? 
exceed* *50,000, enough to find forage or firovaut In aucli barren 
countnrre. 

So rapid. Jlawgiver, was the decline in military atreogth and 
efficiency under tlie nemaless rule of the Inter Safari sovereigns, 
■ hat Chardin, who ipns present at a review held before Shah Abbas 
JL in ICIIG, void that the same troops passed and repossed from 
ten to twelve times; and that a Persian naively remarked to him. 

• We have a good army for reviews, but a bad on* for war.’ How 
bad a one did not fully appear dll the Afghan invasion early in 
the follow ing century, when the whole (lower of the Persian army, 
over 30,000 strong, allowed itself to be worsted, and Isfahan to be 
bfileagnered and ultimately taken, by less than half the number 
or Afghans, ill-equipped and exhausted with long marching and 
fatigue. On this occasion the Persian artillerymen are said to 
have discharged 100 shots from each of 100 cannon, and not to 
Imve kiHi-il 40D Afghans iti all. 

Is ’S than twenty years after this disaster we an- confronted 
with the astonishing spectacle of a Persian conqueror overrunning 
Th*Mtnjr Centrnl ^ K ' u > 'ip^'-tti tig kingdoms and empires, and in 

ufXwtfr the eighteenth century presenting the phenomenon in 

Asia that Europe awed to Napoleon in the nineteenth. 
Haiiway, who saw the army of Nadir Shah im the march, said tint 
if consisted of 200,000 men. the cost of maintaining whom, officers 
included, w as 100 crowns, or 25f r , a year apiece ; so that, tho total 

military outlay was 3,O0O,GOOf. annually. It was, indeed, by 

exceptional generosity to Jus soldiers that Nadir ensured their 
enthusiastic loyalty, just as if was to bis own military genius, to the 
terror uf his name, and to the contemptible inferiority of the 
majority of the foes whom he onooontered, that must be attributed 
his victorious career. I think it would be an unfair inference io 
draw &om the conquests of Nadir, that the Persians only lofty ears 
ago ware the possessors of qualities which they have since entirety 
lost or abandoned. I In* bulk ol his army were not Persians, but 
were drawn from the warlike tribes of Lis vast dominions, from 
Kurdistan and Georgia to Afghanistan and Belueliistun. The 
overthrew of the Mogul Empire, long tottering to its fall, was in 
no way a remarkable military achievement; and that, where his 
cavalry could not Operate with advantage, tho generalship or the 
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resource? of Nadir were unequal to the Fit-qation, wa- shown by 
his unsuccessful sieges of Husraii and Baghdad, neither of which 
possessed fortifications of any strength. How completely the 
Persian army still retained its cavalry organisation Is shown by 
the statement of Nadir's biographer, however exaggerated, that 
out of the 100,000 persons, ^oltlieni and camp-follower*. who 
composed the invading army at Delhi in February 1730, there wan 
not a single individual «d foot. 1 

The military spirit which the geniiiH of Nadir Shah hud to vane 
extent revived was kept alive by the Knjar monarch, Agha 
f*Ul Aii Moluunmvd felmh. whose quite uncommon Attainment* 
have been somewhat obscured in history by the brutal 
ferocity of bis acts. But it sunk to a very low ebb under hi* 
successor Futh All Shah, who liked to stay at home and mulllply 
the royal stock* and whose idea of kingly majesty was summed up 
In receiving a foreign ambassador in a blue uf jewels upon the 
IVacock Throne. Ho is even said to have tumbled off his horse 
with fright at the only engagement in winch he assisted. In hie 
reign p however, the military Interest was ah [Red from Teheran to 
Tab™, and from the sovwdgn to the Heir Appamot. AbW Mirtu; 
and the rivalries of England, Francs and Kusmjl ushered in that 
epoch of foreign, and especially of British, miliinn tutorship, of 
which 1 have undertaken to sp^ak in outline. 


It was to Abbas Miraa, the Valt-Ahd, m ddtng at Tabriz a* 
Governor-General or Azerbaijan* that Persia owed the reiniroduc- 
Army ol ** on limmpeau disr iplimq to which, since lUi- nljortiveev- 
«££ Frimcm .-f .lie SfatHtp. <U»C%two wntWs l»fore, rito 
ln,a W " " rtron « w * t Stationed in the frontier province, 
«lie li from the Opening years rtf the cent ury Wne esitoflwl 
to the full bnmt of Rwsiaii attack ( iWfo and Russia being then 
.it war) he realised that without foreign assistant he could make 
1.0 headway agoinst n European foe. It wns ft™, R Uwirm j llStrnc _ 

to ™ tha * tb i, “■* ™ **• platoon ozercisee were 

taken; the Prim* labouring so lonely that, in order to over¬ 
come the *nvtaM«r Ms catrotrj-men. he donned uniform and 
went threogfa the dotty dn\h himself, compelling his nobles to 
' The characterof Mm earthy enpg^ia ih tl^ d.« Mi> inJwl , 
(where thej-wum) to to tb* preem time.,, Wt .n “ l S 

when ho etuopcim the filling *r Fcntiw, he^mcn to ih«<rf jw' dl , ' J ’ 

natulj admmfntr anrl retiring. .nuiliti^. jgrowliiur urn I vellfnfr h I A" I 

to dore ,wtea (tad, StailV OuJ^r*. p.^ bU ' ” tBl - T c °- fa,J 
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Sl>l1 1 >%v bis example. Then followed tin- short period of French 
jL-n-ndi-iiL-y in J8M7-S. and tin* mission of General Garda tine, 
NnpipJrnn having promised the fullest military assistance, t he hitler 
brought frith him zl stalf of seventy cmi missioned and nOn^comimij- 
sfomd wlrn *et. to work in Azerbaijan and Kemianshub in 

tbo drilling ami instruction uf large bodies of troops, with whom 
they attained *iim b success. Of these the best known names were 
tliu.se ofTr&aal, Bernard. Latuy f BonttaJg, Fabrier. Reboot, Verdier. 

England having tardily awoke to the danger involved in this 
rapid Gediidsation of the country upon which she had already spent 
■j Hrinfcii H "-h extravagant sums. Sir Harford June* was sent our 
in by the British Government; to oust, the French 
amt t-u negntutle a new treaty with Fnth Ali Shall. Jn these 
ohjeetT hr was entirely successful * and his treaty, which wiw 
signed in March 1809, contained a danse providing for an annual 
subsidy of jOO t l)UO tonui^ mid as inaiiy British, officers aud troops, 
free of change, as were pk j u ired. It was i n fu J fi linent iif t bis contract, 
that Sir John Malcolm, starting from I rid la on his thin! mission 
to Hera La in the following year, took with him a utimlier of Anglo- 
Indian nlScers, who passed into the Pemnn service, and aiming 
whom were included the distinguished names of Christie, Lindsay, 
Mi.intcit.il, and WilWk. Sir i ton? Ouseluy, following Sir 11. -fon^s 
from England, in 1811, was a I km accMin^iiied by some English 
officers nme of whnn* wm Major If A rev, afterwariLt O'A rev Todd) 
and a detochinent of English SL-rgezmr^ of the 47th regiment, tn dis¬ 
cipline the Persian infantry. Major Gbristk\ of the Bombay array, 
undertook the charge of the latter body, or wrbtiz \ Lieutenant Li zid- 
smy, of the Madras army, raised and commanded n corps uf artillery, 
mid worked with the nn ^t untiring zeal under the liberal patronage of 
Abbas Mir/a. The latter, however, positively declined to humour his 
officer s jiart iality for a shaven chin among the Persian artillerymen, 
until one day a powder-horn exploded in the lumds of a gunner and 
bW off bis bemd + after which unmistakable admonition of Provi¬ 
de* see„ smooth cl tins beenn ie u tii verssil_ Lind say (aft ti rw ai-ds Sir H enry 
Lmdsay-BethuneJ for nearly forty years from this date filled an 
important position in the Persian army, of which he sq!>-ef|ueutly 
ni-e to he CommMdcrdn-rbief. Standing 6ft, 8in r in height, be 
reminded the Persians of their national hero. Rustam. In recog¬ 
nition of 3iis services he was afterwards made a Baronet bv the 
British Government, and received the lucid rank of Major-General 
vob. I, p p 
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in Asia, m well as a salary of 2,200l< u year while in Persia. He 
finally died, and was buried In the Armattian cemetery at Teheran 
in February, 1851. In 1 S1S T a rumour haring reached Tabriz of 
recimciliatiou belwcen Ureal Britain and Ru^ia in hirrupi^ .Sir 
U,.rr Ouseley ordered the English officers in ll ■ iVirirm ^rrioe to 
take no farther part in the Perao-Burakn campaign El! pnwed- 
iug in Azerbaijan* AbW Mirza. however, pleaded so urgently, 
that two officers, Christie and Lindsay, and thirteen ^ergeuuts were 
permitted to stay* Christie paid the penalty with bia lifts bring 
killed by a Russian officer while tying wounded on the tin mud, tat 
the battle-field of Aslrmduz. in October 1812* He wns sumided 
in coin i []and of the Persian infantry by Major Hart, of tht- Royal 
army. who, t ill his deat h of cholera at Tabriz in 1B3LV occupied a 
position ttaeqmlled by iliat of any other British officer in Pern in. 
He acquired an extraordiimry influence alike' over the king, who 
entrusted Mm with the money for the payment of the Azerbaijan 
troops* "having more confidence in the honour of no Kogliali 
major than in that of bis own son ? ; over Abbas .Mirza, wlm never 
failed to support him, even when h« j ordered the Royal Princes to 
mount guard, and gave them no rations but dry bread for [hivt* 
days j am] uvei 1 the Persian soldiora, who ? in -pito ol tlm strict 
discipline dint he enforced, regarded him with ivspect ami admira¬ 
tion. The termination of the Persc-Russian War by the Treaty of 
Gulistuu in IBIS, was followed by a third Anglo-Pendan Treaty, 
signed at Teheran in November 1814. in pursuance of the terms ul 
which the Riitiah Government continued to supply officers for 
drill and discipline, amis and m unit ions of warfare s and thi* 
material and workmen for a foundry at Tabriz-, where guns and 
shot of every description were cast, gtm-oarriflgvs built, and very 
tolerable powder manufactured at a cost, of 4d. per !b.„ in a mil) 
outside the town.* The war with Russia being. however, at an 
end, and uo immediate peril overhanging, Abbas Minus, who was 

1 We diMon the rajnedjij in dim«, 183(1, :u tlie ffritMi Minister, Sir John y\m> 
donned ginnrir, Having upfietl ontaldr tbe city, and the Pcmiatu having n j rc- 
judEce Eifrainat the conveynjaet’ tit corpse* Ibrmijdi oily iiis IkmIjt was 
In full urufL-rjji r nod braagbt in, siutn^ upright, as it alive, In a takht-i-rtimv, or 
liner, for Interment in the AmiEnlan Church. 

s SIt J. S1ie 33 s-jHtkii vttrf favinumbly of ihc foundry and ar^uDJil of Tabrii; Uut 
FoH'fj in l Sin, delivered the following antn nipli cm 1 nrcry verdict; 1 Thf uiKnil 
oT Abhos MLrm is on n -elite mere railed Ua the ahootlng elo^-i of n :-ii™te pr^ 
tleUiiin than ths rimifimnc of u .-lute/- Jvvrftr# fwf■ ■ JTAemff*. pfi, 
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baking in “’UtbiKty of chamcl+r or pnrp^\ In-gun Eo Jose mtfn >t 
in army reform, ami eveb treated hi* English odicerfl with 
suspicion. In 1SI5, in confi^Ti«lice of n dispute between iVraia 
nnd JSugiimd it bout the eontinimiKM of the subsidy, all English nod* 
dommiaffloned officers in the Persian service were ordered by the 
British Minister to leave the country, and here, accordingly, though 
eotne comm ru'd officers e,g-. Hurl mill D\Arcy T remained, ihe 
Hr-jt period of ItriiM] military tuition may be omtaidored to have 
come to An end. 

„ Nor I ling allowed dbe mejmne^s of Path All Shah more clearly 

than hi* in tlw face of Bational danger, that rlie defence 

, 4 of Azerbaijan* which wo* the I heat re of war. should be 

Btrv&gtbnf ™ | r ■■ .| * t1 

tii. Vt*n*wn confined to A/erttfi ijmi troop. ootmer tJmti incur the 

expense of raising jimrl disciplining a nnfioml anny. b- 
preferred f - see his prestige shattered, and Inis kingdom dis¬ 
membered. Tin- army of Abbas Mirssa. of which t have boon 
speaking, consisted of 12,000 men, raised in corps of 1,000 each 
from different tribes or localities in the province. These were 
known as the serirr:. i.e. tbi-se who staked or played with their 
beads, a charming euphemism for the profession at that tian 1 1 >1 a 
(Vraian soldier. In addition, Abbas Miraa had n regular brigade 
of mvalrv, 1,200 strong, and n corps of horse artillery (Lindsiy* 
command) with 20 field-pieces, The Persian army consisted, in 
addition, of a force or 8,000-9.000 jttuhtz, U\ those who slnk^l 
i.r played with their lives, who wore attached to the king, mid 
were inferior to the *-H«n y both in pay, clothing, and discipline. 
The*- were recruited from the outlying districts nnd tribes, nnd 
included two Bakbtiari regiments, who were reported as very 
tractable by t heir English officers. ! low great « difference existed 
between the nrmy thus composed. and that of the preceding cen¬ 
tury will have been made evident by the details and figures which 

m * a k 

1 haw given of its organisation, 

It. might he thought (hut hy the institution of n regular ariiiy 
nil tile European plan, and by the employment of European ofiitt-re, 
E(T«;is ii( armaments, mm imnitirm, discipline, and skill. Persia would 
the Kttnr- gained considerably in military strength, Such was 

out the case. The English officer found tho men dodh 
and intelligent; but the Pereian officers could not be otherwise 
descrilwd than aa the greatest rascals in the world. Led by such 
superiors, what could be expected of u force brought face to face 

1 V * ± 
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with Eurnji.TiM rnoopi:? Ofldar threw rim niimjaivwiit *mw j*»f*tff 
wils apt to be the general order, ami a Persian infantry soldier is 
sjiid to have naively remarkvil to his English commander, ■ If there 
were no dying in the case, how gloriously the Persians would 
fight T But it was in its oflfect upon the military spirit and n> 
suuraes of the country as n whole, Bint the dtauttrouB consequence* 
of the change were moat seriotmly felt, prior to the reign of 
Path Alt Shah, the military strength of Persia lint) cotwsivd iu its 
inexhaustible supplies of light Itoroeiueu, furnished by the tribal 
chieftains. who, on the feudal basis of a military emit rilmi inn, pr**. 
wuTotl n nominal independence. Each of these great khans „ r 
Ilkhanin lived in slate and in comparative isolation from the central 
minority, among his own clanmnen, keeping large studs ,,i tlio 
finest breeds ,,f Persian, Turkoman, and Arabian horse., iM id 
con raging the spirit of horsemanship and palrinl Jatn niuniig his 
followers. This system was absolutely broken down by the policy 
or the Tears of Frith All Shah, who set himself to disintegrate t}m 
authority of these feudal harems, and shearing the locks of the 
Persian Samson, found, when it was too late, that h.* had sucrifired 
his strength. It is said that when General Yertndoff, tlt>- ]l U s>i- m 
flominander- in-chief in Georgia, hoard that Abbas Mirra bad began 
to forma regular army, he esdnimed, * God be prei^-d ; j B | m j] 
1)6 able to get at them now, which I never could do before/ Not 

less emphatic IVIIS Malcolm, who taw clearly that in « . ‘ „ 

backward ns Persia, and possessing governing instil mW ^ . t 
national Character HO foreign to the civilised idea.lt was r„ „„ im .‘ 
gnlar army alone that the safety of the kingdom must U- cnnfid 


An army cannot be maintained in a state of disdpBm, nmi rtfici 
ter any length of time unless its pay he regular and its 
cmnptete i and Ihts can never 1* the case except in a mate where 
“ "““Tl 0 " * th \ th ™ e ia where the great majority of 

tlm population are of peaceable habits, and where M]LhJJZ 
are pc-nnani-nt ami the laws rntpected and administered upon prinripli* 
w« I uretertood, and not I, able to lx- altered at the will of the » v , JZ 
aud of hi* delegates. That n regular army, by the influence r f > 
example and Iml.ite of order, mny be instrumental m *. 

ririlisation, th«. van I* no doubt; but t|,Change . . 

many other reforms, or every effort to render it. efiectuil to .j, 
end of national defence will prove a Wive, J1Iui t^Lrte fa*""* 
pointment.' ' ™™ , *“ In dump- 
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Tile higher authority, however* ttmr l can qnute in that of Sr 
it. Rawlmson. who wo- himsrlf H.nflf years Jnter an officer in the 
IVmnn arm)\ and who enjoyed unrivalled opportunities of fomiiijr 
a j udgmeiit upon the matter, Thwe are Ms words: — 

1 1 can he proved that whatever benefit Persia may have derived, a* 
far as regards the centralisation of the power of her monarch., from the 
introduction into her armies of European discSplitit^, she lias been, a 
substantive p.nv<-r r pn-igre&aivel v weakened by the diniigc, and rendered 
lean capable of sustaining pressure from without. ... To a nation 
i E<• void of organisivtion in every other dapartment of Government a 
regular army wus impossible. It tJm^ hupjteiLed that, notwithstanding 
the admirable material for soldiery which was offered by the hardy 
pendantrv of Azerbaijan, and the stil] hardier mountaineers of 
KiTTij^rkdmh ; i tot withstanding tin- aptitude of the oflioers to receive 
i list ruction ^ notwithstanding that a due portion of physical courage 
appertained generally to the men, the disciplined forces of Persia were 
from the epoch of their first creation contcmptibJe. Beyond drill and 
exercise they never had anything in common with the regular armies 
of Europe and India, System was entirely wanted, whether in regard 
to priy f cbthing, food* carriage, c^tLipage^ commissariat, promotion, or 
command, At the same time a false- confidence uru.*e of a most 
exaggerated and daiigtWUK character : the resources nf tbe country 
u. re lavished on tin- nrmy an extent which griovoiialy impoverished 
it ; above all, the tribes, the chivalry of the Empire, the fore** with 
which Nadir overrun the Emt* nnd which, ever yielding but ever 
present, surrounded, under Aglia Mohammed Khan, the Ruslan armies 
with a ik-aert, were destroyed. Truly, then, may it bo raid that, in 
presenting Ftersiii with the boon of a so-called regular army in order 
to reclaim her from bet unlawful loves with Franco, we clot Lett her m 
the rrsbc of Nusfllia.* 

After the disappesraaioo of the greater port of the English 
detachment in 1815 + Abbas Mi™ once again bunkered for the 
.j EVri--t. r flfifllipots of France; but his reflation to employ officers 
dM-Uiui tv f tlint, itafkumlity was abandoned, and Colonel 

iTArcy wju- sent instead in charge of some Persian youths lor 
inatmcrioti in England- Some French officers were* however* 
engaged to train the Kurds In the army of Mohammed Ali Mirm 
tin- eldest son of Fath All and Governor of Kerman?’hah. and a 
regiment o fiance re was formed in Azerbaijan by a Colonel Dn* n- 
villr.^and was passed on ik* state of dedineto Lieutenant Willoek. 

' EutjUmJ *ttid in thf pp L 

i ikjH wurtj I pya/.' tn Prr*r { 3>)IB— 13- vola* 3 01 It- 
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Tiiea ensued a long of apathy, until, it. August 182tf, |U«i n 

i for . eometame ; U! « ttn « i:i!| ■»*»of studied provocation war 
.Miiu broke mt on the NAV. frontier* Tk* effect* I.fih, |^ itl(r 

ktlijirgy were hctoi vShiIj!^. IV^rsia cnt n mn ^ 

battle-field, and, after the «-nr h«1 lasted for u wu- 

lr, ir ' of TuHtomanchai in IVbruarv J82S. Alter the <W] V 

1 :* rt 1830, (3olphel Shoe was . .>*„], °» 

%£ ziiir'T : 

Wen,, inflated with um^Imble {.ride «,,<IHk1 J.tX 7*" 
* f «»l enough to conquer any. .,,’.11!^ '****A*m 

ihw °* the M “"M* element* in the iVndan amva^^T'' 
was n corps known an rb* Uusetaii iVsertaiv: l ' \ f 11,10 

humUm who had bwn tokenprison** by theJVr’hl * 

to Shufafli in l82(i T nntl .,'nlfeterl in L .-n-ice !,f 7' 

ihey were commanded by a Colonel Ramson Kli-.r ir ^^’ 
eerjcaat-tnnjor who deserted hie countrymen nmrSwt “ 7 

Vil!l * ° f 0w, » i »« l^twk liimeelr fa, 'iV Jh "’fET 

i nUdenm (or grenadiers) were well paid, an, I f OUfr h t We!] ^ 

•J.-w masters, until finally disbanded about id (l Colon jV "' 

d r nbed th - in 1885 as ■ wearing b^v ££ W SCS * IW,rt 

plttq.es, rial coatees with wings of blue clcitli and . -1 ! ^ ' ^ rw ‘ n 

whiu- trousers and high boots ,' 3 >lT ‘ Mo> ’ lofw< ' 

Tin- expedition of Abbas Uj™. :„ lft *•, 

11.™.. .hr Of .hi* pte, mh.aitZ*™ b M "d 

4* King- JU tbe Mtiiinn nf ]8S& had re-amtr > r ti 1 . \ 1 

* l ™ uf lL,J GoyerLn^r^ n f 

"7“f"*O. - 

"Wf * — * >.»i ^TSLiJT 

*■ «Iy 2££gJ ^^«-l.piro| -a,s II... I,, 

( mmter'* J<mr*ey} hirf mantled Cblonel sL i ^ m gtmn hi 

^^Ln.■it[Em B artfS cdglit MEgamtA* ' ^ ,tEIq E fannfc a Bmgfin a£H j 

1 rt / fl BMW«mff ( .f c p p iHr 
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Persia in 1832—3; atul in March I8-H, *ix months before the 
death nf the eld lring t Filth Ali Sluilt. there arrived in Teheran a 
large detachment uf officer^ ^eiggmts from India, with ample 
provision for every branch of the military service. Included 
aiming the officers were I he name* of Sir Jnsrin Shell and Sir EL 
Rawlins-n (bulb of thoefl afterward* Minister* to the Persian 
Court), Toiomd Famine (afterwards Clfttrtjr iFaffaifts). Colonel 
Passmore, in Command, Colonel RtodHart (murdered in Bokhara 
in 1842), and Colonel D*Aroy Todd, who placed at the head of 
t he artillery. Colonel Slid I wb» sent to recruit a regiment among 
the Skrkaki tribe in Azerbaijan ; Major Rawliupon wa» given 
the remnuuid nf regiiiieiits drawn fmiu the two famous Kin dish 
tT- lI .m ■ - nf Kalhar and Giuvui, and in 1836 marched with part 
of fho nrtnv of Hahrmiu Mirm Prince Cipvcmpr of Kermnnehah t 
t hrrnigh Lnristan and Klni/Jsisin to Slui&hter. 1 Sir II. Beihune 
wa- now iignin in Persia, and, upon the death of the old king, was 
pbct'ii in c mi mum] of the army, which wifely and expeditiously 
tondui tml the new sovereign, Mohammd Shah, tp the capital, mid 
seated him upon the throne* In (he same your <ISS-i) he crushed 
the rebellion of the kings unde, Hnsem Ali Harz*, the Firman 
Pimm, at Shiraz. In the re-awakened burst of military activity, a 
suns of 2,800(. wa> granted to him For two year* for the re-estn- 

blbhi.. a foundry ; and hr was authorised to lay put IQOL in 

the purchase of mtmcal instruments ! Two thou wind rilles and 
aceoutrcuirnts and 5fM) s 0C>0 flints were despatched from Engl as id 
as present:-' for rhe Shah; and Lieutenant Wilbrahani and eight 
sergeants of the Rifle Brigade came out ill 1836 to instruct the 
Persians in rhe use of the EtiropesOiamis. Such wore the character 
and t In- dimensions of the last serious attempt made by the British 
Government to remodel the army nf Banda. 

A very good account of the army at this period has been loft 
hv Colonel -Stuart, who came to Persia in 1885 as private secrofcuiy 
f to the British envoy, Sir EL Ellis.* The relics of old 
iol!iia- and the introduction of new uniforms, the varying age 

mKl >l ltl and diameter of the weapons employed, mid the bizarre 
combination uf Eastern and Western ideas, rendered it a decidedly 
peculiar institution. When the envoy reached ZinjEin. he waa 


1 He wmfenb Account of this inarch, ami af the caimtiy tiavcwed, entitled 
. Sole* on a ilmdi fnam Ztfltab to Ehiiditnu.' Jn fifth* it. 1J.&, vd- Lv + 

(lS3?h 1 Jiu*r*atvf a Buldemofft -f'c* Jip. 
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niot by an tJ/i'/Ail, consisting of 'twenty regular lancers com¬ 
manded, in English words, l,y a sergeant of our 1th Light 
Dragoons, and forming part of a body of 100 men robed j ri the 
Khamtwh district, drilled and disciplined by Mr. Fnrront. They 
wor«’ red jackets, Iihtbso blue trousers, and Persian caps ; end won- 
armed wit It swords, holster pistols, and lances with rod and Mae 
pennons.’ The Khumseli Lancers, however, were soon voted too 
expensive a luxury by the king, who found that their keep eosi 1/ 
daily; end, accordingly, they wen* disbanded, and Colon, ■] Farmut 
w,«. told oft to instruct the I loyal Bodyguard, or ijholumA. 

Tlib second English experiment wan even less auccmsfi,) than 
the first. Persia was nut at the time fact* to face with m, in . ijr _ 
Fans* whelming national danger; and tb* new soyerwjm 
“ 0bun,ned w»lb preposterous i,U 

,>f milrtw 7 r ™”* The British offic e were 

not well received from tb- start, and were subjected t.> 
constant liutmlmticm from the spite and jealousy or their p,,-*:.- 

colleagues. They were not cron . . .. beforehand when r- 

vu*ws were going to tale place. Among the regiments whom 
they weiv expected to lick into shape, they found it difficult to 
contend with the turbulence and rascality, the thievinw , llu i 
drunken propensities, of the recruits. After three mouth,' hard 
Work, M.ml wrote * I begin to think it hopeless to endeavour to 
n (reguliir army)/ And sign in : _ 

With no power except that of the lash ami uadi authority v W, 
perswial character t by-™u!d acquire for thmwh**-„„ „ ( ' w 0 ”" 
tb, |N»y«r return* whmh were always embedded, w ov.-r p„, mo ^ 
HiiiLch WM itUny* batflwwl frettu corrupt motive it ^ - 

il.at the English officer* did not effect more than was dan- if "th"? 
c.ul.t not enable the Persian troops to contend successful h with the 
regal, „■ troops of other nations, they at all events gav„ lh , 

"f^Sr r m * s i>{ - "to*** nsSTS 

Afghans, Kfjords, and T, JOrkamims, or irregular Barman troop* i 

It w** owing, however, to political end diplomatic rupture in 
****** place that the experiment broke down I n the 
year ,,r his reign, Mohammed Shah commenced the 

S&S ^ 7 - - 

ana r : ktiuiui withGn ‘ ftt 
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hv the insulting dismissal of all English civil and military officers 
from the royal camp in the tutnuh.f of lb36; And when, aft^r two 
yfars of meffectivp profit and diplomatic duelling* Sir J. McNeill 
finally hauled down his Hug nod cjuitled Plrsi^ nil British ofticfcra 
m the Persian &mriiv were ordered to do likewise. Urns abruptly 
and funbdv terminated the Inst appearance of Rrilieh officers upCrts 
the parade grounds or b*ttle-fidds of Persia. Failure though the 

experiment may have I. . viewed in the light either of immediate 

0 nii- 4 i <[iiem> h s or of ii?- bearing upon Anglo-Persian relatione, it 
vet remains true that, such it is, the Persian army, even at this 
day, exists only hy virtue of wiuit British officers did for it in the 
past s and I hat tliongh other uotionoiitiea may have stepped in to 
claim, or more ftequently to rain, the harvest, yet whatever ot 
drill, or discipline^ or efficiency, is still found among the soldiers of 
the Slmh T has sprung from the seeds which were so laboriously 
fown for thirty years by the exert ion*, and were even watered by 
the life-blood, of Englishmen** 

Upon the retreat of the English detachment, the French, who 
throyghnnl the cent ary to have occupied a position analogous 
* Fpip|dl to that of a second siring in a racing stable, again 
oifinTP- appeared upon the scjiie, Sir H. bayard encountered 
them in the Shahs army nt Huinudrm in 1840 ; * and bis companion, 
Mr, Milford, was in their company at Teheran a little later.® fhe 

i Sir Ur Si* g ll hBfln i In a leclnra dellveral before tbs Ituyal United St'rfiw Jn- 
sttneiou In uienlicnbed an an ilUt^cnitiftn of ihu HMourcefnltifits deTtinjwd m 

tiff F«^nn urtilti rv wader If. Ifelfcano, Uw fact that, ai tbe*kgc of ttertt in 
1&37 8. whua the Pteffian anuj vra Jjiekintr in Umwj uims. tl» atUnuiymBD col¬ 
lided aH the copper tray* bdoogiag to ihs chtefn in thu a»tn|i, anrl the talis ult 
f bL- mules. imjmndKKl a foundry, made mouldy and cast three \nrgo fti-poundefia 
on the spul . ft was true that two of the** guns burst immetLiiiUdy. um\ lliL» third 
bi L for& long:. But HiiU ii w^agreat sehlevemcut in a desert. It indeed* sbu 
Fenian artillery who ic*|K»nded *<■ Karopmui tritfon mure quickly slum any other 
branch of Hie service* end who longest itmilnod the efficiency tha* acquired. 
Fraflorj who **w them in ltfU-l in Klktraxan* ih^cribed tlu-ro as + light-hearted„ 
willm^T- Sit tieE> men, who cheerfully put up with prEvnllons and hitntldiip&r In 
I In- jwrfomutace o f dtii y lbey were alert and rntdy; amt no Kuraptuia troops 
cou Id bare Ihuu hod their heavy ii eld- p i ■ re* Ih. ■ n' ■ r i n dUUr nil ground In f nd . t ho 
over which they dragged them with little aid from pionwrvor toeh would 
haiv iiiait t* a laropcan art ill try n^var stare" t J fHOiff/j Jcttrruy, toL U r p. 
lk^ Dodo Ixyrs exactly nncdGgiMi* tc^iinioay i.n the urtillofy in the army ol tho 
Motemed^d-Dowloh* when opcmtitiff In the difllciiJi Batcbtted mounlaiu* in 1841 
in Lttrirfa**, VD ^ B- I’P- 
i &rfy -litrrutam, voL i T J P- 
* Lpn*I March /tvm. A*^ r flW fa frt/l rn t vot. ii. p. It. 
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WflS * Coni I i], ' te railuw “id w fL , sooner or later dj.it.- 
5 TJ ° r 7 0uW r 1 ‘ ** HT,rll, >' mention, even among the for- 

£ ,,f iiatoi ^ l Wl mt «» of fliis French continjrent 

t * General FV-rner, who, after leaving the SLdiV sarv.ee, S 

™. that mmh«l in bu mt«™tio|r *0* • Cuivim ; mnlra . 

• M " “? ^ "™ of ii,. ,„ lUb | L . i ribato , . ■ 7 

wifJT ^ '• “,f d »"• 11 '" "*—« <>f n 

they w. - al!«l J,. n | ^ br 

SSTCfiS *"" f - . . . 

f»T IZS 1 VTZT 7 i r 

2$_t "*" ^ ° f ‘'olhn tS»™, «fogc„ fn)n , N 

- - mttiZZl LttrJ *£££ 

1838, i„ th. po™. of f„„ .VcTod, 

anil a rnmeralog st. Two died in iw Ti ™ ctOF -* chomiHl, 
l«w ««. 185(1 Th,. ill- V 11 '". ™ isl '»l i« 

number. And hinted q loiiHortmie- 7 nrl 111 -'’ 111 .Set. s:a 
I«*. Sir. Jta«r JSta y “ rS -'«» 

Without SWmtl*, hat armed with Hfmi/'w 1,1 h r ^-I't 

>“ •"» »"•".. y 

a cmlmii. In 1 SS 9 aitotber FWh , :. fltF|1 * 

Major BrognemJ, who huaght with ^ ]]b!!T " ! ip> und&r 

four not.-commissioned officers, n I,,,, i Ltl " lto,<Ml, Oiied «ml 

for the arsenal, AJI left in lSfj| < r ’ flm n rae ^l*anicinu 

Dissatisfied with those fivr^ii 

^laimrous defeat experienced W a iwJT' , ' llsgnf J e,] “t the 
autumn of J 8<i0, the Shah now befchn. ! i t?™* ^ Jlerv ln ,lie 
indent allies nod ot.ee more appfied fi r JlHtL ^ ° f llis 

Jt,i "‘ ntit * T *° J™-*' voL jI, js . , yi 
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toward* Pernio at this lime, mid of I 1 hi- superb indiflomicedisp kyed 
liy !h itIi Lo Brie i’li interests iti tVntml A win, that the proposal 
_ w ^ fell through owing to a petty squabble os to the shun- of 
dtfmuid4 the expense to be ln>nae by the Indian and Pureimi ox* 
Kiijtimh chequers A (bice again, in t he year 1870, the request wo* 

renewed; but the criminal reign of masterly inactivity 
W'ing then in ilH prime, it xvas again ret used, the plea for rejection 
being (he charge tImK Persia waif engaged in hostilities against 
British allies' in tlieslmpe of Afghanistan mid BeludxMam As late 
us 1871, .Sir 11 . RawLlnson still recommended 1 an experimental con¬ 
tingent Ibree of 10.000 men raised* armed, fed t paid* clothed, disci- 
plined. and commanded by British officers; 1 but his voice was us 
that of one crying in the wilderness, nnd the demand is one that* 
s. > far as we ran judge, is not likely to be immediately renewed, 
and might now \*e attended with difficulties that would mu have 
Ijwii encountered at un earlier juncture. Vain though the experi¬ 
ment of a regular army may bare been in tin- earlier years of the 
century T the presence of British officers with the Persian troops 
cmiM not fuiI to hove been attended with salutary political cause- 
q nonce* ; whilst (here art- districts m Persia where their labours, 
if energetically supported, might have resulted in an invaluable 
addition to the defensive strength of the kingdom. 

On the occasion of his second visit to Europe in I878 s theShuh 
was particularly impressed with the reception occorded to him, mid 
k adaMiui with the sights arranged for his edification, ui Vienna s 
l»f! it h“F r! Em j t | 1L , TGSU \1 uf this satisfaction was an arrangemerit 
by xv3dcIi a large staff of Austrian civil and military official* 
was again placed at his disposal for a peril *1 nf three years, in 
onjcr to me-gumsc kith branches of the Persian public service. 
Eleven officers, including a colonet/a major, thns; eaptainH. and 
Hvt fc lit-iiiriniiiits. arrived in Tohi-rcm in January 187^ ; and the 
scheme propounded for their employment xvas the formation of 
seven battalions of 800 each, nr a total force of 5,600 men, 
in the priwince of Irak, Sul tana bad being the organising head¬ 
quarters and a year being allowed, at the end of which time the 
tntojiis were to lie presented in spick-and-span order to the Shall. 

1 Evfii at this IflU 1 period ihc iu*nte**rf anno r two Kn^thhiiiMi stEll %urcd In 
lho FmrsiJin Annj Lift. About the y«r l XS0, Colauu l Polmige, fominij a 4 u r$e®n , 
^ superiitlemh'Jit ft# dn s arsenal ami powdcr-iuiO at Meshed, ami n Hu jar 
Young was also In the Persian 5erviqe + 


Nwdtfsa to say, tills Ijmve IbtecaHt wan Tiotmlisej, Tilt* Austrian 
officers, who do not appear to have been of a high stamp, made 
link-or no attempt to learn llie language, wpiabUled with each 
etlwruid with the Persian Government, and finally, for tlie mo*t 
(Mirt. retired in disgust. After theii dissppearance, n number of 
iioti-commis*ioned officers of the same nationality wen* either 
engaged or kept on us drill instructors to the Pen-inn infantry and 
artillery; and a relic of the Austrian regime still survives f n the 
l*™ 11 °f the Austrian corps, consisting of Persians who wen* 
drilled by ilie Austrians as odicers or regiments belonging to 
tlir wwadted Corps d’Annfc d’AntrMw. which has since k H *.n 
disbanded and resolved into the territorial dements fmin which 
it sprang. The* officers Huger on, but no longer receive anv 
tmy. 


Simultaneously with the introduction of the Austrian dement 
rhft steadily incensing influence of Russia at Teheran was oxc-mp] i- 
!» tlufisiin ik-d by 1 he appearance upon the scene of Uii&dsn oflu-cm 
" forms, cjuipment; ami drill. Colonel Duumntov it, r, 

an officer who had served under General Tergtdmwff h, ,, ar | v 
lu.kot.ULn campaigns, with three comm intoned and five non-eom'- 
Jb«, m, engaged to organise a regiment on the 
(tmnk: model at Teheran. Very effectivelydid the Russians pr, - 
ceed with then- work. One thousand Berdan rifles, costing H 
apiece, and sotne steel cannon for two light field batteries were 
P r n ^' hted B™"* f t]l " SWl V h '» very gvwd friend the Etnpereir 
V ^tuannfactumd at Teheran on tin- UaUm 

I nmm a! a cost of l.± W v ,r 7s. apkee j the men were dressed 
mul accoutred «J«* the smallest deviation from the modrij 2 
\\L|=t j and the Sired! coo Id presently congratulate himself , iptm a 

22S ^ ^° n ° f ,|U * ^ ine CicriM article. At the 

£T? ***? th ^ « *"■ t he*- Persian tWk regimes 
drawmg J^v for a nominal strength of OOO eu C h-i.e„ i$0 men ! 

only of two regiments of GOO eadi 

■*— is on*‘cob.,ml, tW ^ 

mm^mmimianedoHicers; \ T ^ nant ’ flnd b ‘“ 

been reduced to one colonel one " .' %!l ' 1,1 -^bomi thetsc had 
non-comtnistdoued aEZT'ilST* ™ ^nant, and six 

atmut them when I come to a „ mf,r * U> y ' 1 ?’ 

1 of tlie component 
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part* of til* existing amiy + Id the present year it has been 
decided to raise ft fourth and similar regiment of Persian Cossacks 
among tbs Kurd*. Timmi% mid other tribe* of the north-eastern 
front ier. 

In addition to tlie Russian officer*, relies of the successive 
wave* of foreign military tin porta t ion which I have described still 
*sii \ i dji- r sunive in Persia in IflOI in the person of seven Austrian 
fiir.’i ^ti officers, six of whom are generals, and one n major s ft 

French haiidniftater dignified with the rank of ft general, 
jin IialiriiL and a Bulgarian cIulT of instructor*, ai] Italian head of 
police, mid two Prussian officers, acting as professors in the Royal 
college. This is the ilolsam find jetsam I hat the receding tide 
of polyglot military influence ha* left stranded upon the dubious 
shoreline of Tehcmm 

From this brief historical retrospect of tlie Persian army in the 
pjnj I . ai id part icil tarly d tt ri Dg l he IIi nct ecu f h eeii I a ry — t tie i hfn rtnfititm 
Mmlrm contained in which I Imve derived from a great number 
flTnl * of soOWW that Inive nowhere else been collated — I turn 
to an account of the Persian forces ns they now are* Roughly 
speaking, the army In Persia may he said to consist of three con¬ 
stituent parte.' — 

3. A large number'of irregular- cavalry furnished by the frontier, 
or nomad, nr warlike tribes. and commanded by their chieftain* or 
khan*. Those must by no means be confused with the irregular 
horse. as the term is employed in the military annals of England 
or India. In Persia they are in no Sense a drilled. organised, or 
disciplined I sidy of men* but consist of rude tribal levies* raised 
without fixed nu lhotl frppi snob districts or duns as powsCRa fighting 
mill!, rial, horses, and a frontier to guard j and while the staple of 
which they are formed is masculine and robust* yet K in the absence 
of discipline* and still more often of pay. they are apt to constitute 
A greater danger than protection. 

o A ^eniMvguhir army of infantry, cavalry, as id artillery, 
equipped, clothed, and drilled on more or less Mump an lii«^ r and 
constituting the hulk of the defensive forces of the kingdom. 

:L An irregular inftmtry militia (htfungrhf^ or inatcldock men, 
Jttiwkhalvhi*, and jeztult'hin), raised and supported by local dis- 
SrictK and cities far the protection of life and property within their 
own borders. Nominally. thift is a large rcrce, only called out in 
en^ of dm emergency. In reality, it is an insignificant and 
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contemptible Wy of men, armed with obsolete weapons nod per¬ 
forming with imu-h reluctance tin- dm il^h of local guard*. 

Thti numbers of these various element* ora aa follow*. 1 mh 
obliged to adopt a probuhly unprecedented classification. and to 
i f nniMti tei timings them under four headings, rupresentitur rrsuee- 
tively: — (l) the hypothetical Army List of the Persian 

(•overnmftntj winch is an official record l«ipetl upon inifigin.it.. 

( ~) t,ie nominal strength liable to lie called out for active ^n ic '- 
{■i) the number alleged to lie liabfcoaUy muter anus; and (1> rJjJ 
art mil number at present serving with the colour*. Then? is 
probably no other army in the world that can be depicted if ~ 
apologists or its critics ns figuring m so muny categories. 

The theoretical Anny List of tlie Shah, published in the ' Sal 
Auineh. or‘Annual Oflioitd Ihm.-tte,' gives the total of the R. ra ;„. 

n,7 °y “ 200,000-15(5.000 in the regular u,„ lV m ,l 

T , M -r *•*» " imi » * tw ig,™ lc 

dutDiised without either comment or exuulnatioi). 

h™"* * , J he llC,tni,ial 8tren «^ r« mobilisation is ^ 

**" follows: — 


Jm^lar or NnitsiEtd Cnvoln- . JC„W 
Scmi-rDpniLnr Ciiy*\ty . + £.4G;i 

R^Lbir Intently + . , ■Kl^OO 

Artilkwy 1 t* 4 jQOO 


CmA Artillrty t&imbr^UkUy 
Antrum Oc*p* T 

mitim •• ■ - * :«*) 


80 

iw 


U. £jJwt4vp 
fctrrngth 


1 next conrn to the third heading, containing the 
alleged effective strength under aruis:^ 


Irregular C»Tpby, # „ 11,127 

^nil-regukr (’urilry * „ 

Ht^nilar Infnnt ty . * . 

Artillery * „ 3,800 


AcMpdas C^frjn, 
HUitia 


2,000 


Vh,aiW, deducting for foW returns, deficient complement 
*. Sum- :mA 1,,t,[1 011 l™«* the number actually serving with the 

.-kj-A I ■ ■ i-l urn f m + tlh . . i > 


ber 

rEtLlrttliuri 


Sts *' "r f***" mmn * »w<«^ tos. 


30,000 men. 


’ lo otifaen am] TO mc\tL 


* 0 1 11 OdHtnigfS out! U.-Hkl rnun. 

T Willi 1&4 gttofc 
1 Tlic infdnniifioii *hlch J hura since rwiviid Mml&rs ■, is/.i i 
suit, depicting I be »'ill unilTler lotal utwttr urtos in i\ ■ ■ 1 ^ flll,ncMB ' 

total nimbi*, crept whenott:«wt*e•ped&d, toifdtotn^Tcl^^ 'f'' T? ' k 
,,t,mm -‘ J '- v o1 *• Im,Tl ™*> i KlMtaM, Meshed, anehiui'mli.* ■'^Kl ‘T" 

■Nirnktia, one latiuli^.i,- Kcnmui and PcraiiLt iMacWrtlto ™<- I r» 
one tat in Linn ; Luri^bu. , tl( l Bun^ 0Bw fttalj^rt 
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I po*^ on ho say a few words in explanation of the various items 
in the above lists, commencing with the irregular cavalry. Their 
Inwsl&r elementary constitution I Imvc roughly sketched. The 
ef them are tin* Kurds hi the north-eaHt and nortle- 
weafe, the Timum in the and the various Hints, or nomad con¬ 
tingents— Huch Hr I fie Rakhtiaris, — in the south-wret. Sir H. 
llawlinson, apeaking from personal experience, once described the 
tribes on the western frontier, * those inhabiting the range which 
runs from Ararat to Shiraz, n- the very t&iu idral of militan- 
male rial, the men lieing athletic, strong, hardy* and active, 1 Tile 
cont ri but ion of each tribe or district k regulated by the number 
of families or tents, and lure varied greatly at different epochs. 
The cvuumnuditig officer* are generally tlm chief khans of the iri 
it mu* nf iheir mar relations, with (In- title of miiy or fcrh*rn*j+ 
irrespective of ihe number of men under their command. Subaltern 
officer? an* usually designated ptizbtfuhi or pftnjabQ&hi — Li j . "head 
of jnrr (centurion) or ‘head nf lift y—and also naikor lieu tenant - 
The officers have no regular pay, but when away from their 
camping ground* and on active service receive rations. The 
subaltern* and men receive pay varying from 05 krans (IL 17*-) 
to 1.000 knnw (28/. 10*,) per annum, the hitter being the pay of 
the royal yAo/run#, or Shah's body gourd, who am mostly khan* and 
men of means. They nlm receive rations, 0i pounds of barley, 
and 13 pounds of straw per diom* Including pay* rations, and 
allowances, the pay of the irregular cavalry soldier ranges from 
■U. 12*. M. to 311 l£k. per annum. Thot jotror, or trooper, usually 
sails his fodder, and accordingly his mount is apt k> present a lean 
and WiMdicgom- Appearance. But these very animals, ik== soon a^ 
they get a little food into them, ore capable of astonishing feuts of 
endurance. They are all entire horsey, not, as a rule, above HA 
hands in height, hut hardy t active, mid sure-looted, and commonly 
fast. They are great weight earner- ; for all the worldly good* of 
the fcroiftjr, his bedding, and the night clothing for his horse, are 

•# 

Ycstib oru 1 Liaucdioi] nml 100 cavalry ; -V_hi mlmd and Oargftii t wn* t i *£t*!ion : Kor- 
rciMjimh mil Kiinlbmu, onv bfritAlJiiu? AKrboJjan* Tabriz I* battalion and 1CM 
cavalry ; Mugfcan (oft froiitler), ODe bsitudlun find twoguns; Uramiab* half 

company awl twis £tiM ; Suj Bulalc half ettopuj. Taml under jmns r BOTCLUTCeii 
hatluJtoils, or,»l fJttmqpt, IS^OOCl men. niu\ 1 jiuOartEHny. Sevurt teles* the GflLoUl 
Army list frr 180O-1 CflfitiPLR-* hj ft‘j-rt 44 zvpiibt'ufo under arms, or 115.200 men 
(and Sfi o^inentp, or 2S.000, on leavtO* as well m aitiUtry £,800 under juxiih, 
jl] ui 2,000 on J we f. 
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packed into the saddle-boga which lu* throw# novsi ii* bock. In 
the thick felts which cover it from head to tail, the Herman W*. 
is quite independent of t,|» stable. These excel I cut unimalh eon 
be purchased anywhere for very cln-opsum*. from Lih upwards, atnl, 
when in marching trim, they easily accomplish from ±1 to .hi 
miles in the day in any weather, over a country that would break 
tie* heart of a more highly-lined h ast. Their riders Imn- no uni- 
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forms, but provide their own mounts, kit. and arms, tin- latte,- TOjt 

'f' a rull 'V t,f \ ,i:ithv ritJe ' a *■*. rtndght sword, and A 
f“ 1 hey are for t he most part splendid horsemen, bei,.,,, mlM J 
to nde from childhood, and being able to perform remarkable 

of agility or marks.uansh.p while proceeding at foil .. 

tie us *a,d that the ancient Pecans taught their A £ 

-to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth,' Thom* Z 


' , hb. L rup 136, 
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liuA-nanied precept tin* long ago bera expunged from tie ethical 
code of their defendant*:, the Persian* si ill oWire the first, 
prescription, while at L drawing the long how 1 they ate unequalled 
in the world. These irregular cavalry are the sole modern sur¬ 
vivors of the mounted hosts that scattered the legions of Rome, that 
followed tlie banner of Tamerlane p and that eroded the Indus with 
Nadir Shrill. Numerically weak* ill-armed, and undisciplined as 
they nownn.\ they might vex* hut could not withstand, a European 
army. It is coned vabbj however, tliat if one half the trouble and 
ifciie quarter the money were expended upon them that have been 
squandered upon the itizam, or Persian infantry, I hey might still 
be consolidated into one of the in oat formidable bodies of light 
cavalry in the Ejl*i. The latest list of territorial distribution which 
I have been able to procure divides rhe levies of the various 
squadrons—varying in strength from fifty to seven hundred men— 
a*follows: twenty-three Azerbaijan squadrons, twenty-four Khora- 
tian, urns Astniluid (W-mut Turkomans), >»ne Shahrud, one Ken nan, 
five Gilan and MazMidemn, four Irak (including the Bakhtiiiri), four 
Bunijird, four Klunn.-eh, dx Teheran* three ArabisEau (Feili mid 
Bakhtiari Lurs), four Kazv in* five Kerman slink, one Crpipoignn, 
one Kamurvh. two LurUtan, one Shiraz, one Hamndaiu 

What I describe as semi-regular cavalry consists of certain 
regiments, drilled, equipped* and armed after European patterns. 
Of these there are now three regiment*, one at Isfahan 
rnyukr nnd two ai Teheran. The first-named is called the 
i*fjhLui lYj-i-Fatlid-Nfidri* and is under the supervision of the 
rnKiniRiLt Tiil-i^-Sultaii. In pursuance ei-F the Prince's well-known 
parti all tv for the German military system, the soldiers of this 
regiment are accoutred bo n± to imitate the Prussian Uhlans* 
TTiev serve only six months in the year, and receive only six months 1 
pay, which, in the cose of the privates, amounts (rations included) 
to 238 trail* ($f, 13s.) apiece. Both officers and men provide 
their own horses ; but they are equipped, lodged* find armed at the 
expense of the State* privates and non-com missioned officers 
receiving one unif orm per annum, ra\ if their services are required 
Ibr more than six months in the year* two uniforms and rations for 
the extra period* The numbers, military ranks pay, and rations 
of this regiment arc set forth in the following table:— 
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ItMIMEXT uy laWAEATS 


AUK 

♦Uilj bQTW 

*Ur>T¥JJH^ 


Rtak an_t nnml^T 


\ Sgrtip (General) . 

1 S^rljEkflg (Coktud) 

I Nnn’m (Inspector) * 

3 Ymwar (HaJot) 

4 StiLian ( Captain) 

1 Ajiulitb (Adjutant) 

I Be; L m kiJnr( KU^beu?pr) + 
with mnk ■■!' Suliau 
N SjtLbjiwul ( 1 st Uni.) . 
H Sajt*dojTim<“iiii1 Lircit.) T 
1 Poiismayiir{^Tqfl|?) . 
I TnfcHb (Surgeon} . * 

1 MdifiriffAccoimtiin t) * 
1 VttUM-KoJ 
■I Yetil fta*bi ^ 

10 Vein awal L r ^ lflTlle 
J+l VYifcil dnvam i 

5 Sarjukl fCurj-hOnil-i) 
fiSfl pri villa# 



TnUh far prr 

ttonnni lit kcna-ai 



t+.tftO 
«C*,T 20 

umo 

3,000 

3,000 

4120 

isn 

les.oon 


3 T H Hb « 2 ,HN> :i& 2 h & 2 £ 


however. that the regiment k only cal hid out and paid fnr 
liiilf the year, the actual cost h n< follows ;—- 


Pay 1 

Bating* 

Knni 

lifllf thoabovi- 
UnOantw j 

Norse iKvim 1 

feigwfe aUcmnott 

* . * * tM> 

Uniform#, + „ 

. ■ k . ]AIM"J 

BhticIh 

* * . + G,flU0 

1D0.614 


The two Teheran regiment* are the no-culled Persian Cossacks, 
who are supposed to 1* the peculiar glory of the capital and tj„' 
1 CwtstJt pride of the Shah, One of These regiments Sfj composed of 
rpsuneiit. men of the Mnhajer tribe, mid is designated therefrom ■ 
the other is called the Bnmi regiment. Both are under the 
immediate supervision of Russian instructors * but, hu- wine un 
explained reason, the Mnhafera get better pay than the Bum is 
and ore regarded as the senior regiment. I saw these men upon 
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paniflr fiiLcl frequently in the streets, They turns a smart ami 
worbrmnlike appearance. being- dressed in n facsimile of fch* 
Itu^iaa uniftflm. tw nsistitig of n flhnl. H nod long brown 

tehart&i* or plis^e, drawn in by Ji Mt round the waist. Thank* 
tsi the mimniltiug extsrtioiua of their Uu^ian instmctmVj they are 
probably the best stuff in the Persian army; though the detach^ 
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ment that vm Kent against the Tonnxt Turkomans near Asttabnd 
in 183ft, is said to have burnt* its dne uhnre iti ilie gtm<r«I 
ignominy. The men supply tiu-ir cram Lome, hut receive « n ,*xim 
nilnwamv of 1 00 kran* j*r annum Ibr ‘wear mid tear 11 of animal. 
Barrack* 1 «ml stabling are provided at the Government cost. The 
privates of the Muhajer regiment receive pay and rations to the 
annual value of 666 Irons (181. 14?.); those of this Bumi regiment 
to that of 535 bran* (151, (nr.). The subalterns, non-com mi tinned 
•-dicers, and privates receive also per annum one qnifunn of 
European doth, one uniform or Persian woollen staff, two anifbnn# 
id thin cotton, ami one pair of boots, amounting in a[| to ftn 
annual value of 100 brunt. Their arm* and accoutrements viz 
Ih-rdan rifle, sword, saddle, and bridle, are also ftufmiilieti bv the 
State, One Of the chief cans, s tff the enperiur vfiJdctwy of'these 
tmops is Hint the men tire paid, from the Persian Treasury j, j B 
true, but through the hands iff the Russian officers. The 'latter 
however, do not control the promotion, which ie a corre^ndin* 
Hourco of weakness. I append the foregoing table ,ff Uic two 
regimenrs. To sum np, the annual cost of tlw two regiment* if 
kept at their full complement, would be as follows 


Tli^LroctrjjH 



Kmiit 

Inicq-jreTt-r 

■ * 


* 

Regiment L 

P«r . 


*2 MHO 


Rjitiob? T 


fifi.LHi-* 


Hit™ AlEowTincL' # 


0MS*5 


Hefticines. „ m 


ijm 


nml tw of homes 


£#<0OO 


Unifojfnafl „ 


AR.SiXl 

BogiEnmnt II. 

j , . * , 


1M.740 


ItalluriA 


Mfl.illH 


Hl-tss albwim^ w 

Hndidm, 


es,4uo 

1,200 

hs.:hx) 


Wear rind tear of hon** 



Uniforms . 


se.stoo 

Bumoks and ambles 

„ 

■ » 


Smi 

. fla.ooo 
* s.etto 


w, 4 sv 


42S,22fl 
• 10,000 


• Persian buracks bid built db the mudet of camvflFi ■ 
nmuber of empty mom*. without windows, bqt wtih ra P| an! > ..r a 

on the four side* of Ihr^e open courtTftrds ..nT" “^WlBre of door, 

on the Door or on carpets. ‘ ‘ ‘ fi ^ i ' ro no beds, but *tc«p 
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S'-L-it hi^r regiment p liintevnr, is kept up to its full strength; and 
they have Himetiinrn been less Hmi 800 strung; :il 11 iu li =rt l do 
cnrri«]KJiHlitig reduction takes pUuv in the number of superior 
officers mid instructors. The average: 1 iitmuul expenditure is 
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reduced by iIn- deficient complement to about 2OJ)O0 l About 30 
Cl f the privates have been lauglit music. and form a military hand. 
The regular infantry rest upon a territorial ami tribal orgnni- 
aation. They are recruited in no fixed numerical proportion, but 
in the most arbitrary fashion from province^ dlstdcte, villages, 
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or tribes, the election of the individual and the command 0 f t j„. 
whole being left to the chief or governor of the atm concerned. 
B^|»r -Some diat nets. accordingiy, supply fur more then their dm- 
; ry . others much ]«*. There U greet lamentatkm 

When the order for a levy of mini its corner round, the Jot of the 
1’email xerbta being so supremely mint tractive that fo w w<H! |j 
voluntarily espouse it. As a ride the villagers settle atnou* 
tf.emB.dvfe the choice of recruits, clubbing together in order t„ pay 
m. allmnuc- lo the courageous individual for to hi. family xn l.k 
altsenee) who is willing to go. Tins informal payment is known 
. 1 * i.ft<inth-trun (i.p. home pay), and varies from ■$ to 20 h„ t . nitt - 
year, the average being 8 to 10 femaiw, or alien I 3/. 10s.; hut the 
soldier cannot count upon it with certainty, and in many a*^ 
is not paid at all. Service i- for life, unless the soldier t^n 

***** """f? "“""y* bti y» discharge from hi, <*].. !, r 

JJ“ hiIh- a sub^niute to take Ins place; and the rank* txmtair. on 
the one hand, heardle^ hoys of fifteen or sixteen, and,on the other 

2,^ “ d *« who can 

hobble through the movement* on parade, J,w, w 

arsis, ns well as die cultivator* of cmwnlnnds, are exempt from 
miluarv s em«*. Tbwretically, out of every three vi-ar- t\ 
v soldier g l „p,-„a two oa ,.™.. „T 

tT: B " " '’"I 1 *«f" “ &r l“gw number »„ u |d b. H„„„| 

co.uul.roMy more Wr ,,. eill „. nl , m 
W. t)„.l ore ...obilucd, S .„ „o,- (W ,i, in £ 

h, .r "o,...oM «,„ gt l 1 . In tfc. c^ofoocb i»f„„ trv * 

» tool or 1,000. The «„», s, 

average ut seventy each, or n total of 700 The , i T 

^ “ f “l l0W!j : ~^ ne cr»i»i»indit.g officer (sometin^ 
generjii, sometimes aarKama i= colt a tell t«v . ■ / . f ~~ 

adjutant «Nh* to 

ten second lieutenants t ' !" 1 ' 

(%We/lx), one quartermoater {v&UmK—b. caniain In If' 
one bandmaster (a captain or lieutenant). The 1JC n^ , 

3£ft°5 s ^zr^ nu foi,r 
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to be received; when not on active service the last alone, not t how¬ 
ever, entirely in cash, 30 Oat of the dO kmti* being so paid, ami 
SVFftnd the equivalent of the remainder (wing supplied in two 
n±iLjLib of wheat, A deduction of 20 per cent- k also 

uniformly mrtde on the safari cm of all officers from the rank of 
major upwards■ — 


lianli 



Mill buy |*y 

gatlfiU 

Iftiffie pay 

Private . 



Knni 

70 

KnL+ 

00 

Knni* 

SO 

! Corpoml 


■p 

m 

00 

SO 



. 

iw 

i» 

so 

SefpsariE-ilsjor 


* 

IdO 

IBB 

m 

Eiu %n . 


fi 

ISO 

138 

so 

^n(l Lieulencuit 


M 

JEM) 

m 

so 

Firet Lieutenant . 


B 

2SO 

128 

so 

Cjiplain „ * ¥ 

Adjutant 

* 

■B 

080 

JH0 

MO 

Standard Bearer . 
Second Major 


* 

r 

1,000 

1*140 

SO 

Finn Major 


+ | 

ljWI> 

1*1+0 

MO 

CoiuneJ CrieHunn^O . 


* 3 

4,000 

0 

3rd tlbis- Scrttp - 

■ 

m 

L50C 

3,U0U 

0 

fad Cliu* S&rf ip . 

* . 

S’ I 

w,00U 
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Outside the capital the Persian s .Idi- r is seldom seen in a com¬ 
plete uniform. 1 Articles of private clothing till the gap left by the 
inadequate or absent official garb. FIip urdinary uiiifbnn 
ui.iforit,* for 0 f tJi e ti ne k a tunic of coarse blue serge, 

with a brown leather belt, troopers of the same, and a shako of 
black lambskin with a brass badge in front ; but it is rare to find 


a soldier who possesses the entire equipment, Theoretically. every 
private is supposed to receive two suits oi cotton. one suit of cloth, 
mid two pairs of boots per annum j whilst, every two years, when 
the regiment k disbanded, he is entitled to a bonus oi six months 
pay to help him home. The former he seldom receives ; the latter 
never. 1 have seen soldiers in many parts of the world, but rarely 
have I seen such creditable specimens of manhood so woefully 
attired. Or so dismally furnished. 


1 The part iHwiuiimi diversity o1 Persian raibmna to no mw dung- Two and 
ik |, JL |f etntuTLL^ ago tho Factor* of the East India Company at tofisimn wmie as 
follows to the Dfnrtm : - The Kin* (Shah AW»} h** grained to dktribiito 
^ fflXl clothe {pieces} to hto soldiery who are to the number of ito.HQp in yearly 
™ v The colour sboutrl he ham colour. door cokw, popinjay* peadi, hrirnttoco. 
red,'green, and nwh JUct light. colours-' tot***** ^< Ertft 
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Army inform has Wu essayed to the present, *ihnh, hut ha* 
elmred the same premature Hit* an havo the major it v of bit* 111- 
Army digested uiifWtnkings. The Amir-i-Nbum, whom ), e 

f .mj, jmt to death in l Sol, had turned his atatwnanlikc ntteri- 
tion to tin* military, in common with the other rnourew of the 
country; ami, hod be lived, the army of Persia might t<i-dnv 
been a veiy different body to that whirl, it U. Again,in 1875 the 
Mini,, under the influence of the powerful minister. Mina Hussein 
Khan, who then guided his eon use] s. promulgated wlmt w, diodd 
describe a* n new army warrant, containing (he most extent*} 
reforms and involving a practical reconstruction of the entire tmov 
(..onscription was ordered, and the term of compnWv aervice tix.^d 
m twelve years. A permanent peace-atreiigtii of the armv was 
iMtituted; promotion according to length of service was (pmran'uW ■ 
and provision was made for regular payment and taring pontiuj 

Jn common with most reforms in JVrefo, these wlatan' Lhu«. 
nmmnu-d a dead letter, and have never been curried intJ^rri.tion 
l h. old haphazard system continues, n,„| will arrive till ]t rniiri J 
iii > tinder i!i 0 iron luvl of u conquer? tp. 

A, "'> ,'■« «•*»«» ... 

Tunton^ 5 ^ 0 ® Momenta of tie title ea follow., AUtnrttoce nu » 

S*- r •' r “'."•■W =W«ltan, il.- mmrite Z 
tlie t^gimetite \mng immobilised J ’■ 

Niul Dtitrfet nf RcffttBKHt 

lUUtWL, 

'M AwbflJjM HcgimcBhi (comimaJy fiQC I Don ii» f J e { berW1, Misiij. 

fitt-JCOnt™*) . , 7 * ^^^Nllubk, 

. Mcohwl, U» ji tiMian 
12 KLormtici Regiments (KorshTuathl*, Bo**a», pt m- B ' 1 ' 1 frontier 

rum, 2 Kaia, a Kerman, and « regiment* of 7Vbj. tSamkhs, Asttmbod, 

Jr? 1 I K "™“ EU,d f!t:lucfhi < 1 Astmbod, n „d l N «*«“»laa, t,.)* ’ 

MfcflIW) * . . . j Bclucli frontier 


1 Itnauulcnui Begimont* 

1 Csiloii 
ti Isfuhun r 
P K tinuie^tk * 

4 Dt>mftVt?Euj 
*J KiUvin 
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I Cwrus, I KiErmnali, 1 Gal|.ifli^ui £ Lori^i-ii i 
Jtalalr, i t tag? , KmhTZ 
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Jr &hftti u ad Slobajun l .y. rrt | i 
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Tofirmii 

TitJieraii 

Kurtliiiia fmMiirr 
Bu»l,lre, Bunder AM** 

Bhlms 


.sSSSC *— or 

louowing regiments, more than half 
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of which are never embodied: thirteen Azerbaijan regiments, 
and one canli from Khurasan. Antmljod, Shahrud sod JJostatii, 
Art lU Ker man , J sfriEiinu Burujird, Klunuseh, Khraghan. Ambi- 
Kmnn, Kt-nutmlidi, Kurdistan, Uemia, Kruuis, 
Luristan, Malair, Niharrml, Hntnadan, Teheran, iSaveh, nml 
Shiraz, Artillerymen receive double flit* pay of the soldiers of the 
line, but ilir same rations, 'Hie scale is as follows:—- 


Hriii 


( HUHnr? 

11*1 lull* 

E] •ISI3L- ] 'll T 



Knui>. 
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OH hr arms it is imporiblt to itpeak with much respect. T 
lisive given the lignren of guns available fur. use—i.e. alleged to 
I hisses? carriages and to be in u more nr less serviceable 
condition—as 164- There an* four Eliasian guns of 8"7 
contiiniVre calibre on the Krupp model, These are the best. The 
Austrian rtytW hits left its mark in the shape of a targe collection 
of muzzle-loading UrliAttus guns, winch are stored in (he various 
arsenals ill Teheran find the provincial rnpilnk Thirty of these 
an- 7 -centimetre mountain guns for mule batteries, divided between 
Teheran and Tabriz, At Teheran there ore also eight Uchatius 
of D-cenUniL-fro and ten of 1-ceutunMre calibre, as well ns 72 rifled 
1 Hass guns, made at Teheran, but p-s*‘S,sing no carriages, and 350 
venerable smooth-bores of every pattern and calibre from 21- 
fxmndmtn 12-poumfert. without carriages and absolutely worth¬ 
less. A few of them are exhibited in the artillery square at 
Teheran, with the object of demonstrating to the inhabitants the 
overwhelming defensive strength of the place. At Tabriz, in addi¬ 
tion to tlie mountain guns mentioned, there are eight L chut ins 
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of JMseiitiraMpe, at Isfuhnu eight or d-c,-n timbre, two 0 f -. wn ,i. 
metre, and 17 others nt the various frontier poete; white at the 
lntter am also distributed 200 old smooth-bore, of the anting] 
mul value]*, character already described. The sup-rmr nn . 
Hehlom, if ever, taken out of the unaam), and the man ai e M ™r, 
qu^tly quite "..trained in working them. Of regular Held batteries 

with full complement of l.oreea then.* are none. I *a w ft . . 

number ut steel shell* in the arsenal, the material of which ] 
uilui-mcd luul nmv from mine* in Muzaii^nuL 

ti Vvrf ^ lino ara e ^ Q to them of the artilli rv 

J he bulk or the mfontry are armed with the ohl mu^le-WW 

Amu wad P eronfisloa " Ca P miia tet known tu Brown Bess, which wu* 
E"* S,*™ EngUdU^ro the Crimean war and in ^ 

w , | hG :f; , II1 frontier provinces, 0 «ch as Sristan ftn «i 

Khorasau, the mUiti* stdl curry matchlocks of a pal^ic ]m t U -m 
whmh b-v hre from pronged rests, projecting lie hayforks from the 
teodermde of dm barrel. Stored in the Telren ur^al tr ”t 
. occaaonB, and fin- occasional use on the Kurd kb or Ti„ L-^ 

have rusted and deteriorated from long disuse There < ir i 

ass.-nr,^ * v " w ,:,i " ti ^' s e-fc-rf 

Wleraj. which had been captured by the Germans in the p ra " 
'™ tHl wor ljf 1870, and were sold bv them to the Shah 7 
hi. first wsit to Europe for t(i*, each. They and their ammunS 
aoeeqnally contempt,bk. The bulk of the latter is > 

a- ; 2 ,B v :fr * «*** 

*£££. r^r^* 8 * t* 1 r i - 1 

h«. „ „ z/ist v r M 

, W"™' 1 to l« copi« „f florid Erapai, * °* " l " , l ‘ 

turn of gardens and public places- j „ !mn ■ ! ^ tIeCl,n *~ 

i» w — do.-tard bv A„, r LT^S 

1 Fiji- of Teheran wa* stnrtinl u h i. r 

miafenwDf Mohammed Bhal,. who fa*] all thetoJI rfST **" D, r ^ h 

hdw. Jj * e of **■ mnafont Atboultm Jar 
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nmii ii fiictum or repair of belstrops, and saddlery + with ox and 
buffalo hide fn.un Haniudao, ef musical instrument* and wafer-cans, 
mid of raid mon -vn-rda for on tin-*parade ground and in the 

rttreets^ the better bladi^ being of Kussian ete^L Three hundred 
mew were t=nid to be employed in this ungual, but a very small 
pwjportinn of tbes® appeared to bo in the building. When l 
ventured to remark upon the inferior quality of a good many of 
the articles* I invariably rm-ived the same reply —vil, that they 
wi+rO 1 filament poni* I’enreica,’ and that a)] the Wat btm and 
accoutrements were hidden away for critical emergencies* What 
can be the efficiency of an army that rarely m's or handles the 
weapons which it would require to use in time of war, l leave my 
renders to conjecture. 

On tbe various ocE&piona when I came across the Persian 
soldierly, I used (mjnently to examine their muskeg, which I almost 
TtwP biv in variably found to be not only of antiquated pattern, hot 
Sd m u Htnte of great dirt and decay. The *prW take no 


pride in their arms. Colonel Stuart men lions them as using 
their fire h jets as leaping poles in crossing a stream. I have sect? 
&onmwhetv a Htory of a Fenian infantry soldier who was Imnded a 
rifle with ejecting proGt? 1 -^, and who, when the empty cartridge flew 
hack and hit him In the chest* fell over, convinced that he was 
mortally wounded* When their rides finally become so choked 
with dirt as not to go off I he nipple is unscrewed* the barrel is 
planted in water, and a ramrod with a mg is worked up and down 
the luirrel, which is then left in the sun to dry. Poor os is the 
execution which he can effect with this venerable weapon, it may be 
inferred that, when on great occasion a the finds n breech- 

loading rifle placed in his haiids t he is quite us likely to inflict mortal 
damage upon himself us upon the fW, 

The SjjJ Nmneh still continues to present on its imaginary roll* 
rail the ^tnnll rarps of Xumbu m l-h !.< (literally ivaspleLs) or camel 
Cam ^ artillery, which was one of the military fnticiea of the 

.iruLkry earlier Kajur kings, They consisted of u small body of 
m™ , in orioge uni forms, with given rmd red fWg£.mounted oncatueJ£., 
and working swivel-gunA from their backs. In the time of Fut.Ii 
AH Shall they always fired n royal salute when the king mounted 
or alighted from hifl hum?. 1 Though atill existing on i>upcr 3 this 

1 There in a picture ef them In 1 jie]y Shdl'n bouite\ p. I S 5; stnd abu a* a front is- 
piece U* H. vtin Kol2xbtiL- r a A r arraiifM if a Jv*rn**$ r 
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eiipuraiimiutcd mid utterly naelces contingent may U- eliminated 
rruiii coiisid.-mtitpn, ;ia certain never again to In- mobilised. 

“I rlti* Austrian corps I liave already spoken. Tin- idea wax 
tl-at this corps, in realitynsmall brigade organised uri tin- Austrian 
****** model, should scire as the nucleus* of n rn-w system for 
^ r,h \ 1 Le ,vllolr In common with most other ficln-m, s ,.f 

ere inn rccrpuiiaarion, the scheme cnint- to nothing, and h* u&v 
sm-vivors arv the young Enropeim-tmineil native uflieeiw who nl * 
(ij-ntletl us iiiBfcructors into the various infan try regiments 

A Diplomatic Report in returned tlw army expenditure of 
the preceding year as Gpj.OOO/.. plus 61 m ktervnr* of mill 
valued at 55.0001., or a total of 6<J8,000L I have nv» 
<rther report* i n which the total varied fm,n 585 000/ t, 
S-*0.mi. Tie „ vm » ubU, „hicb 1 p.bliA.b.rt®^'” 
expenditure for 18S0 « 1,800.000 tone, m t or 524 But | 

not I* sure that these figures no- quite exhaustive; and in U. 

1 received, from a reliable source. Hie total of 2,500 (mu t , 
the real annual outlay on the army. Thin was equivalent -it the 
thc.i rate of exchange, to 714,0001, which wo n.nv accept' a* the 
im-iui animal charge, ir we contrast tills with the five million* 
sterling ot Nadir and further remember that a large fraction of the 
smaller suni never reaches the army at all, we may find a far from 
imperfect clue to the lamentable decadence of the military ^ ar 2 

Having now analysed and explained in detail the various; llL „ (i 
• heats ot the Per?,an army. I pus* on to say something nf the si .tern 
ST™ 0 of military administration in Persia,and of A* 

perammet, bulb ofthr nflbftrri ami the men 

® the IVrabn officew 4 “class no one I™ ever been round to 
j-peak except in terms t.r contempt. Ignorant of military sdrntv 
destitiit- ut etprit d e c«rp*, selected and promoted with nnmfe™ 
to aptitude, they are an incubus under which mi military system 
cm,hi do otherwise than languish. When it U known that the 
command □Fluents b sometimes inherited, sometimes vested in 
i- hands of infants, and commonly bought and sold, a high stamp 
o office r?ix an impede result. The theory would appear to be 

ddhi illl f' r m ia ' Iike ii *** ei * wber6 ‘^ v 

Sf of ! 7 eu wa *’ a ' the time of ,*y visit a 

tha "*"r a»d.at the Royal L-ifa- which [ 

-udedat Teheran, stood Ix-tween the ComumuS-^hief and J 
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ms 

octogBBftrfcn veteran, no mean type of the system which prevails 
through the entire hierarchy from general to ensign* Fatromge 
and promotion in a regiment are in the hands of the colonel* who 
make* such :i good thing out of the distribution, that the goodwill* 
to speak. or his post is a marketable eomnuKlity 7 like that of a 
public-house in J-][l gland, tnu i has to be purchased for a fixed sum 
upon appointment, FI i- sells commissions to til* subordinate officers, 
lie 4>elU exemptions from service and discharges to the private 
soldier, lie makes his mudakAU out of the rations and pay, and he 
frequently ntily advances a portion of the latter! subject to a 
usurious discount* Cases ah- well known of men being appointed 
generals nr colonels whose whole life has been spent in civilian 
a vocational and* when a regiment is raised * it not infrequently 
happens that of the officer* not one has ever worn a uniform or 
attended a drill. To obtain tin; higher commands targe sums, vary- 
ingfromSOOlto 7WV. or even 1,0Q0L are paid by the would-be tertip* 
i>r mrhniujp. If the snjktfor ranks are more ctimmonlv filled by 
men of giwxl family t frequently, as I have pointed ou t, by hereditary 
descent, the lower grades of coiumksioned officers, from the patent" 
or major downwards, are drawn from the middle and lower classes, 
mid occupy no social position whatsoever. Finally, it may lie said 
of the Persian officer, that on the battle-field he suffers from an m- 
eradicalile disposition to ran. 

It should In- said* however, in justice to the Shah and his 
non, the Jfaib-to^Sultaneh, that efforts have been made by loth to 
I(rt j turn out + by met™ of properly organised instruction* 

coiu^ a superior body of officers to that which lias hitherto 

existed. The Royal College, which w m started by the present 

sovereign soon after his accession, somewhat upon the model of a 
French lyeet\ and which I visited and have described, contains a 
military department, where, under the instruction of two Prussian 
officer^ military science h taught. I found thirty pupils in the 
Artillery* and forty-five in the Infantry class. 

Not satisfied with tins establi aliment, or anxious to emulate it. 
the Naib (wh i- h Comiiiandcr-iu-Chief) started a separate military 
Nmi. - college in 1885, which contain* 150 pupils, and entails 

Cdfegv . m [annual charge upon the military budget of 1<UXK) to 

12.000 t&man*. The curriculum h exclusively military* and the 
design is to turn out an improved type of officer. Tfit-re la not. 
the slightest necessity for two of these institution^ and therein 
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nlrvndy some juntotwy between them. th p pay, uniform, Ac., which 
nn- port (if the endowment of the king* college, acting M ntl 
nit motion which r lit- Naib's college cannot equal. Wlmt rli<> 
tyjv «,r officer may be that the latter will ultimately produce 
n-mnin* to lie seen. Tin? cadets that I saw were vcit voumr 
boys. J * B 

While 1 am U P'» the subject of military reforms, J m»v mention 
two ntiier fleheme* wW inaugximtida followed the first finm-an 
journey of the Shah, ami was itself speedily followed by 
lrt **" ta their collapse. One of these wn« a Siaff College under 
a Ibmsh officer. The other wan a military hospital will, tw.-ntv 
lieds. An annual endowment wa* granted by the Shah fU \\ 
regularly di^pp^n-d into the pocket* of the hospital raperi nt.M. 
dent ; and ,10 provision appeal* to have been made for Htnff 

or °" f * da y the Shah announced his inten' 

tioti of vmtmg the hospital, which. as usual. W!L . empty TJ ' 

sn^nate,.dent to the entogpmgr; Twenty ^Idiem were 

hnrnedly brought in from the bttflwfcor b^iwa, pt-ced under the 
coverlet* ami mstructed to groan when the sovereign walked i„ 
Noreou ,1 anyone , -ompWn, seeing that the experiment 
agreeable to alt parties. * * 

The liven*, «t»in|. „r Persian ofeer being whal ] 

.1 » ml to h- WOtobKd „l , 1 m hi. ,„»lily MM. „ ltl , , r — * • 
Tin? nuik force upon mid is repndnc.il in .Migm-rated i ■ 

T h “"«**£* *5* ^.4 ti zkz 

wttthtolMMltolx pill tlin nph hi, |„. | !trti<|| "“ 

-•rp-iin,,, iiml ,„ the •feme* «f „„y 

.,r mti™., »„d w , h„ h» rnk 

Sr "" ® V 1 rnd BghttM * 

A «0hton.T. 111*1, ilMM. 1,1 kI llnpui,]. i„ ' 

s 7“-“ nd 

MhMtane by ply,rig tlx Oa* or nbulck-r. „ „ r “ - 

cluMiger, or ommion laborer in tin- bazaars* fwfm i - . “ By “ 

raent he erne,*** on parade ^s.ZgZTn’J ™ 
from the depot, and. his perfunctory duty folfiUfcd "' ',' r ® BI, PP 1 |« 1 
civil avocation, l-lven the men in uniform , ln( ] a l ms !° h,rl 

are usually to be seen slouching about rhe kr 11 1 > ' 4 mbodied 
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it U only because of tbe organised peculation of his superiors that 
it |h* rotates in such attenuated driblets, after long periods of time* 
to tie miserable private. Small wonder if. when tie occasion arises, 
hi* wreaks ri sweet revenge upon his own commanding officers by 
fihuwTiig tie wiib'feather, Though in the Russian campaigns in 
tfie firsr ipms-tt-r nf the ivntury tic PerBian infantry sometimes 
fought well, oases of amazing mwardice wen* frvqtfenl I y fori beaming. 
Upon (me occasion a carp* of tie Linimidnri regiment mu away at 
tlie mmmil of j heir own signal gun. It was from no mean expert 
enee of similar incidents tint a Russian officer once ventured on 
tie paradox: 1 Portia ran l>e Conqtteml until a single company 
without tiring a shot; with a battalion it would Im* more di ffic u E r; 
with a whole regiment it would be impossible p for tie entire force 
would perijh of hunger/ In the various fights I hut Irnve taken 
place (dace the second Russian war, the Persian army has covered 
itself with singularly uniform disgrace. The siege of Herat by 
Mulmmmed Sliab, in 1837-418#owed its mfstruble failure at* oik?p to 
fie gallantry of Milted IY>l finger and to tie ant oun ding incapacitv 
of the kdtaguering force, hi the shirrt Anglo-FVrsian campaign 
of )S37« 10,00(1 Persian soldiers Eed Iwdbro 300 English red-ro&ts 
4 mi Hip Korun* In 1800 the Persian army sinrtauied an ignomini¬ 
ous defeat at tie hands* of the Metr Turkomans ; and a woll-ditei- 
ptined European ioton <if about 15.000 to 20 t 000 men could 
probably overrun and conquer the whole country, so far a* actual 
lighting was concerned^ without difficulty. 

At Teheran I witnessed, by the kind invitation of the Com* 
uiatuh r-iii-f-hief t a j?pecial parade of the city garrison, nominally 
i'Aiwittii 7,000 men t but not at that time more than -1000 strong, 
tit* j n the Meidnn-i-Madik or Champ de Mara, cm tits west 

nM - J 1 \ 

- m -adc of the Meidan-i-Tnpklumeh. Iti addition lo ihe 
infantry two batteries lT artillery* including a mule battery, 4Qd 
I if the Persian Casoacfe, and a carps of cadets from the ililiian 
College, wen- on the ground. A riderler^ horse* furiously 
galloping about, reminded me of a precisely strnihir incident at 
the great review held before the fthah in Windsor Park in 1873 T 
when a Persian officer was deposited upon mother earth in sight of 
the whole held. Tie infantry battalions marched past in four 
com pules of 1 2* > each. or a tot*l for t i e regiment of 180 m en . Three 
Azerbaijan regiments, two of Turkish nationality, which have always 
supplied the beat fighting substance to the Persian ranks* made by 
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far I In' beat exhibition. They were com pceed of line .stalwart fellows, 
well built and powerful, ami wilh a higher average of mature, in 
all probability, I linn any Brit ish regiment of the line. But the 
equipment uf the greater number, ami the marching-, were deplore 
oble in the extreme, and it was sad to see snch gix«J stuff *u hope¬ 
lessly misused, 1 

Elsewhere on the mad from Meshed to Teheran i met n regi¬ 
ment nf several hundred men on the march. From van to rear it 
ttepmuntn “ ° lru EB^<i o*rr a length of road of about six 
m ’ lefL T} "‘ m ™ w «re i« every nondescript variety of 
costume, with casual fragments or interpolations of un|~ 
Wi showing lietw. cn. They shambled along on foot in singles, 
couples, or groups, their arms, kit, and Cooking-pots in the ease of* 
the less poor being packed upon asses, in that of the majority being 
carried on their own backs. A few led horse* and camels were 
employed to cany some of the camp equipment. He officers in 
mufti, were encountered at intervals, leisurely ambling on mediocre 
Steeds, Ill the absence of any prevision for transport or commit 
“Mil regiments on the march help themselves ns best they enu 
from the country or villages which they i reverse. They are « )D0 I1 ' 
qu.-nt |y regarded its an unmitigated curse bv the peasant, a«(l 
my native servant told mu at Yeadikbiutt tlmt on a former oe^m, 
when he visited the plow lie found the plank bridge- withdrawn 
and the village in ft state of triumphant isolation, owing to the 
passage of a Persian regiment, against whose exactions the j„. 
habitants protected themselves in this thoroughly medieval Mb.m 
.Sir II. bayard was at Ramad an in 1840, jutt after a P*mn '^ rmv 
hud paired that way, and the picture drawn bv him 0 f devastated 
Gelds, pillaged bazaars, ransacked dwellings. « H t cuMown orchards 
just ified his concluding remark that. ‘ Utunadan looked as if ft | m i 
leen taken and sacked in war.’* It was the same practice a Wn 
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SUUlCCDTTQf. 


F p ro* 


N.-c.-S* 1 What flu jqu think TWurnm J 1 
Fs 0. 1 11 \- a InA^tilflcLqt oity. h 
1 JSbHFp AdrtxtHre*, pp, 24*. 2T&. 
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tiny earlier, thill: drew from the reflective Hun way the following 
ratiocination :— 

It mvinal to bceatnbliflJi«l as a cuitocu in Ferek far military p&oplr 
Co wht r*vtT thf-y at ]eam tu compel the pMsaabi to proerure 

pn.i i SK([1J . for them. T!iw is Lh.- oo.-asiou of the Uttar being deaf to 
all injportunities on any principle (i f humanity w the laws of hoapi- 
UJlly. J r 

It remains only to add that of army administration there is 
practically none, Arrangements for commissariat nr transport do 
Sfilitw, not there i* no ambulance corps, contract* for 

ZtZ'T f |otln, > r arei °W to the highest bidder, and the last thing 

in which there is any uniformity is uniform. In fact, a 
more irnt'sulmr army, m the most literal .rnse of the word, does 
nut exist mi tin* face of the globe, Irregular in its enlistment, 
dress, arms, ammunition, discipline, and service, it would be strange 
if its conduct were not irregular also, 

For the lamentable condition of the Persian rank nnd file, the 
itid not the Individual, is indeed primarily responsible. Vfili- 
furv administration Hills under the same category as ciuladin inis I ra¬ 
tion in Teheran, pn:*-nts the same features, and is disfigured by the 
-'■ftTiie 'ie-\ f-tniirt, nr imposing, or plausible appearance covers 
■li-reption and fraud, anti the canker of peculation eats its way into 
the vitals of t he se moe. This appl ies equully to pay, to anaomem t, 
mul to organisation. Commission*. as I have pointed out, nra 
Ihmgiii and sold. If a seeming paradox may l« permitted, the 
soldier has even fo pay for ins pay; for a certain portion is 
deducted by hi* superior officer as discount upon anything ap» 
pmuvhing punctual payment. The secret of a reorganisation of 
the Persian forces would be n Government guarantee of regular pay. 
In pence the army i~ now a lotaggregation of slovenly units, in 
war it degenerates on the least provocation into a rabble. But 
l,v such simple means, and with capable officers, it might in u 
few years be converted into a creditable Ixidv of men. 

That there is no intrinsic improbability In such a transformation, 
Qujjiti*. hrti on l]l - ajntraiy, that there in in the punoimd and 
"tanwrraa st '‘ Kl, * nft of **".• *’ 0rs i* n ntiruit. the basis of a uiilitary esta¬ 
blishment of quite uncommon excellence, tnav be proved 
by the opinions of a long succession of competent authorities. 

1 Ifirt&rit&l Atommf t Jfr#., toL 1. p. 2Sfi. 
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Sir H. Itnwlinson spoke as fbHow? nr th,> Hoy at United -Service 
Institution in 1858 :— 


As mi animal » Persian in the tin eat creature in the world, for on 
Oriental he is no certainly. They air fine moscular in™, and their 
powers of endurance are quite exceptional.' 

And agnin, in 1 B 7 P:— 

Then- are no people in the wqrld who afford belter rough luntvri*] 
for military pupa* than tl,e Persians. Tins physique of the turn is 
admirable, and their power of endurance is great ; tin-absence of nil 
habits of intemperance is very important,’ while the general intelligence 
anti personal courage of the men is Igeyomi all praise. If the Persian 
material were placet! at the disposal of a Eurojwm power who would 
encourage anrf take care of the men, and develop their militarv instincts 
a fine working army, very superior, in my opinion, to anything that 
Turkey could produce, might be obtain ,i i n a VOf y slum period of 
time. ^ 


Wills regard to Hie ^ndnmdc^ and marching power* of rh^ 
Persian infantry soldier, Sir H. Rwrlineon Muted that h- once 
calculated the doily distance travelled in n eontinumia march of 
2/>0l) miles made by the army nf AhW Mir™, and found that it 
averaged 214 miles, u performance which he rigidly described as 
quite unique in history* Upon one occasion the men of hj* own 
ngimont, being disbanded, reached their homes, winch w, r<- i 
m\\t& difltaat* on foot cn fcb* third day. 

Sir J. Sheil, spooking from an even longer experience, <mid 

Though the Persian never attains the wonderful precision of na 
English eolrlier T doubt if he ever could he J, B s a cry H tie facto rv 
r.nd hi ess j,. comprehending and attaining the really i^senSal j-. ( ,j ritg 
mju.rfd m a regiment of infantry. A .single Imtlalion Ima B [ ^ r f ert 
facility in forming a tiny or square, or column, oven when unaided by 
Euro[wan officers ; but when it comes to U increased to a la™- b.Jv 
and is required to move, then indeed it is chaos ; they mile the 
difficulty by not mciying at nllJ® 


‘But it k tmrorLu uni civ act , ra «. Shell ^d „f the Afclur mgimenu In 
Arvrt.ai.nfi. I ha I ■ toth oflicer* .Old men Wen* the meat drunken set (.1 fellow* that 
I tver ewooot- refj. Drinking knot ran neon, men vfc* fa I he For tton nrmv - t m i 
jjjjjfj si r WiUt! k toJembly g™d, it pa-tad dl'tah.' 

* Sir F art®' faaiuua march torn Kabul to Knndaiisr, a dktar.ee of 314 

I...H-. :u Align* 1 .. uiiij avenged I5f .,,, n.,. m .,TcLi. : .- dan 

BhdJ-a book, p r 33 *. Onn T ®» p, SjJ where 1* m. 

estimate at the l Cretan mldier almost identicni with BawihwtV. 
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J might also quote the opinions of Si. F. Cold.mid, Coldnal 
, nlI. hiker, and Captain Xapier, who -poke in n similar sense; but 
, COilt y Jlt wit1 ' L’itinjr die verdict of Sir C. MacGregor, 

who tinned ii critical eye upon even branch of I lie military esta- 
bUnfament that lie encountered in Persia, and who, in his" Limit 

but «Pressive way, said of some raiments that lie inspected out- 
fade Meshed — 


They are all composed of more ur lesa fine material. To loot at 
than Withoot the eye of a soldier was simply io condemn them as * 
m jh of dirty, touching, looking regamuflins ; },ul regarded hr food 
for powder by one who known the style of article retired, thev are by 
no means to la- drapud. They are dirty, doiMhfcg-loofcing m^muftins 
cTtamly : hut, brought into trim by English officers, they would very 
become hoc soldierly fellows. . . , They arc, taken n» a general 

T\™ uf U,ir ‘ ftnf J very hardy muvular frames, and just 

(ho rctloas 10 make into very tine soldiers, but they are shockingly 
negfeetori by the Government. G<hI has given tho Slmh fine !, 

“ raoi ' 03 L ' ouid wished for, but he does nothing whatever for 
them , 1 


!■ tom th ;s collection of expert opinion, w Lich I make no apology 
ior having quoted, seeing that a lay judgment on the matter might 
bo open to suapicion, it will 1 m- seen that, wretched u> i s 
r '~ nm> j th,fl Pereiau army nt the present time, contemptible as is 
its equipment, and low ns in ita atomic, ihere exists in the country, 
and particularly in the Western provinces, the material out of which, 
under a more salutary rtigimo, a Persian soldiery might again l>e 
created, worthy of its ancestral renown. I confess that, solong ns 
the present system continues, I do not see cinch chance of such a 
consummation. Elementary reforms—such as the issue of a single 
and simple manual of drill (to consolidate anil supersede the dis¬ 
cordant fragments of half a dozen different syste ms) the entire 
overhauling of the arms and ammunition, the institution of a proper 
code of military punishment, the promulgation of eoiae system of 
promotion other than one bused upon bribery and corruption, a 
permanent organisation of the regular infantry’ and a resuscitation, 
under less haphazard conditions, of the powerful force of irregular 
cavalry which the country is still caprible of producing, and better 
tuition for officers of all classes—might be introduced, and are 
sorely needed. But as long as the whole administration remains 

’ Jourmtg through Khartum, vuJ. i, pp, 287, ZtH-298- vul, IL pp, 2. 8. Ui-IJl. 
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rutteu .it the cote, anil the army regarded a* a profitable source 
of plunder for embezzling officials, instead of jin iuafcrumeut of 
national defence und au outlet for themanhood of the ualion. so 
long will disgrace attend tile Persian anus, ami the Lion and the 
Stiti l>e no more ttian a boastful svtuIkjI of disaster. 

Sir H. I to trl in.son bus hazarded a prediction aa to ike future of 

Kutu» <A tte IVraian ’‘f™?. w,lith T TUU«t cite an n juatitieutiuu of 
thuPcmiuu hopes that might otherwise be thought prematura. Hi* 
said in the lecture belong referred to 

Fcrsiii cun never become a rich, or a producing, or a manufacturin'' 
country ; ‘ but it will doubtless be turned to great account wme day or 
other as a nursery for -soldiers- Tim Persian, coogidereci ^ „ mell! 
■i ni in ill, is so very superior to any other Asiatic, to an Indian „r Turk 
or oven Russian, that, it in impossible to avoid foreseeing thin ™ nR y 
European war becomes developed in the East, the military of 

Fenia most be called into action. In fact, it seems that we could not 
have a more formidable engine of attack and offence |* nll eh,.ri Q ^ inal 
India than ,l Persian army commanded by Russian office,*, j" thfl 
same way we could not have a mom efficient instrument of def « 
than the suime army led by British officer or by officer, acting L aar 
interests. b ^ ur 


Tbe ““** nf * [m " ^d the revolution of Fortune'* wheel Imv 
rendered it unlikely that Great Britain will ever e n ]i K , in ,. ' 
service the stalwart Turks of Azerbaijan or the bartlv Km-,1, „r 
the Turkoman and Kurdish frontiers. If these are fated to \J t l . 
merwnarie* of a foreign power, it will bo neither from Co lout ta 
nor from London that they will draw their nav. But it , . ,! 

be that the nomad tribes of the south, from the i\x r *[. m ^ 
on the east to the Hint Bnkhtiari and other Lnrs oq the w,*t 
one day stand m line with British red-coats in the deW „f 
native country; - - i: 

‘ 1 WOrt ,By “ ]f f,ora ag™ with this ffimam 
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CHAPTER XVm 


RAILWAYS 

U oudb vn made frotn far citie* toward* far dtie*; weaving Lhchw, 

like n Bjcrurinm* ■buttla, into cfawruml clottr union. 

■CJAlii r i' UK, jgMpr lirmrfAtr, bk. IL h cap, EJ. 
Tborc, lD«tl][£ika, wnnlii 1 m> phjoymiin E mnp' than in the mnltli of mind* 
in iht atrfimship, in cTh 1 mi]vr&y t in tlic ihnn^bu that *1mke mankind 

TESJfYflOS, LtwAmity Mali 

Having prGvionaly discussed t lit h subji’et of mails, present mul 
prospective, ici Persia, 1 now p&±-> to rite question of railway 
extemiod t and the condieiont? that favour or retard the 
mShnjn*" I1M ^ er! Ek king. Ever}- prominent man in Persia, from the 
Shall downwards, professes to be keenly alive to the 
importance of introducing railroads into the country, and can only 
ret ii n a to the quest ion why they are not fori 3 1 with eommfmced the 
ambiguous but stereotyped rejoinder tliat s there am ol^tades in 
I he wav. The Grand Vizier assured me that lie regarded the 
Opening of railways in the country ilk the Only method by which 
Persia could repay the debt of gratitude she raved to Europe for 
the liospitable entertainment of the- Sltali. He said that when, 
upon hi* recent return, lie exchanged the splendid line- of Burojic 
for the abominable t nicks Hint lend from the Persian frontier, he 
almost wept at the contrast. I received similar assurances of 
sympathy or support from the (kiVernor-General of Khornsun, the 
likhum of Kurban, the royal princes, and every minister with 
whom l conversed, How then comes it that with this consensus 
of favourable opinion no progress is made, and that the ndlroads 
of Persia are still limited to two short lines of a few tnilea in length 
which are detached undertaking!? and not part* of a general scheme ? 

The geographic?*t coiiEignrut ion of the comn \ ry affiirds in itself 
some clue to a reply. Every railway from rhe coast must perforce 
I'hjHjHul climb from die sm level to that of the elevated plateau., 
niHtud*- vaiying from 3 f t)00 to t T 000 feet in height, which con¬ 
stitutes the bulk of Persia, and upon which sill the great cities are 
placed. The pusses conduct mg to this plateau arc commonly of 
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i.-«•**» 

njnntlieM is ...*^.ETZ h‘ *?V""- 

." liM ? “»q™.We indeed bwn,*,,^’" , ilVT' 

hazardous cost to th fl pocket V f . b|,t - v nt 11 

toMe«. It i 8 nt>t . IkJvTLI^V CT *■*«*. 

lmlrso much !LS J )V tbe ^ T""^* of ST ' lf ^> one 

of ruilwpv, into ffiEt(ffiTJ *' -» «**• Auction 

!»'-o.’a„d i. :J; n( !; i oS m t e ; r*** The r**» 

is debated not in the olfWs or ‘ ° ° stflivH[UJiIl9 l>ip; and 

the cabinets of ntini^nJZ7" n" >»* - 

In tbe bauds of these parties and «-r mnc ‘ | ll ! ,ru * of Qmbaitsadors, 
conspiracy and intrigue t |, t , riMu 1,1 r * P®fp»tnal mist, of 

over twenty .« K, ^ «* 

in an acute condition If t l,\ i-annimt* and some times 

*»?*** from tbe t'7 tW 

eapitaU of Europe, and more >-^. c hi\h ( S er J" to tl " gn»t 
London, wernafflectod, it would J .-' l ‘ , “ N ' ,,torsli [ir w 1U|[ ] 
for a week. A brief history J iiB ,* *?* WOuld hh ™ 

ua to understand, more qnietty than w \ t mtlr "'ill enable 

'-*» w*»«. • «~«»i • tli ™ v ?: “r dw ,mui . >* 

» He time-table of Pbntap raik , |vl ' " b,e '«‘fcvote a pep, 
rhe famous Reuter concession in um 

—.. ~sSS«:2 p - ' irs, .' ,iiTO >- 

jvtfeuur ,,ieilt - Ooocessionarienof™ . beersian Govern- 

as.. *T 

fwornmn, an Austrian, and mi Kn®' a *«**»»« 

cessively been authorised to proceed tL , S ^ 111 lCat<J sno- 
luttKing, feeing of imsoiiud oric-m orsiiffini- , Cw ^emes came to 

bribed in response to the aoneaf Tl Lll ^ llil ^‘ingsub- 

cement, that litemliy t X‘L 2? «**« *Ur 

over the entire reaonna* of 1^ to ***** 

seventy years. Included in tilts . t g " imiuh ft>r a l^riwl of 

features or which ! | lllVft ehLw j T^ 7 ' the 

count ruction of a railroad from th„ p “ bed ' wafl the no mediate 

r""*>- °f wStfESTJSr P ‘™" n 01,17 

Lam) for the requisite buitdi,^ °™ P *"^"7* m Persia. 

S-ara fr»„f <«, „ „ lao ^ give, bv U, 

r, ° •*• |W, ' J “!«"> «W»r the maS’J af “■ S <>«««« 

IT.. CtovcnMncHt «. ta weivt * « >■« '»» .mplayrf. 

* 1 ot tf| c net profits, 
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jinJ til. 1 rovertQOD or the entire establishment at the end of seventy 
Huron dv Renter at once wniTneoced operations. The pre¬ 
liminary route from the Caspian was surveyed, engineer® wore sent 
out, and a few miles of earthwork were constructed in flic ucigh- 
Lood of Resbt in order to escape forfeiture of the caution money. 
Hut the intense :ind angry hostility of Russia, the indifference of 
England, steeped at that time in abysmal ignorance of nil thing® 
Persian, and the stubborn antagonism or the Persian reactionaries, 
easily defeated 11 scheme whose colossal proportions rendered it 
impassible from the start, and, on the Shah's return from his 
European tour, a fictitious excuse was easily discovered and the 
concession was revoked. 

Ijtsti ambitious schemes for some time afterwards occupied the 
field. In 1871 General or Huron von Falckoiihngen, a retired 
Kndsk. n- Russian engineer officer, who had constructed several 
■CftTcLiem !**•*■ '» GwWgWi came out to Teheran; and, ostensibly 
IBTJ-Tn. on his own account, but in reality strongly backed by 
the Russian Government, pressed for a line from Julia, on the 
Uunh-weet l’erso-Km-sinn frontier, to Tabriz, in connection with 
a Russian line from TiHis to -Jnlfe. According to this scheme the 
Persian Government was to guarantee six and a half per cent, for 
forty-four years on the capital of the eompauy to bo raised, five 
per cent, interest, and one and a half per cent, as a sinking fund; 
no concession was to be granted to any other line within a radius 
of 100 miles; and the company also proposed to arrogate to 
itself the customs of Tabriz. This proposal was sufficiently 
■cool and barefaced to a roust! the opposition of the Shah, in 
spite of the imperious pressure exercised by the Russian 
.Minister. 1 A modified concession was subsequently in lfiy.y pro- 
pwd by the Shell, in which the Persian Government guaranteed 
three per cent, on the nominal capita] of the company, reserving 
to itself the control of the expenditure of the line, and demand¬ 
ing forty per cent, of the revenue received after six per cent, 
had been paid cm the nominal capital. General Palckonhageti 
could not procure the funds for working the concession thus framed, 
and the project fell through. It is needless to say that it was 

■ Sir H, lijiwlinsi.n said of the Falokutilutgen (lonraufob, whidi, liwcttr. he 
*li4 not name, "Tin.-™ ran be no question tluM itie interference of the Russian 
Government in this wnl ter ha* far tiatUHainded tlie limit- of adriev or even solicit¬ 
ation tendered by n friendly pmver, ami hut- given a radn -liock to the Shah's 
imlepiitulchl Authority, ’—•England ami llateu ; in fie East, p, JH0, 
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7 1 .^ 1 "Mr™ of Titian tnu fo or . 

* * »mj«d extension in the direction of Baghdad ^ 

JX? “ te ? ded to *™ acCJ ^ tl ' * Of the Turk id. Em pin* 

l,eb l l, 7 ma y Homr % fi'"! it t.ot incompatible with her 
respect tor the eighth commandment to appreciate. 

^V. 8 ft French-Armenian of Conatentmepk., If. Alison re¬ 
presenting ft Pans firm, obtained n concession, also imromth-e 
e ,fe,ht te 'Tobemn. An Austrian muring Here 

>™" JESTS? £** “ ihl * f ° r t1le avniding 

the lofty lutarzan Paga over th& PHi,™ r , ■ 

route through theBdttndi Valley.and climbing the ^rSnk!’^ 
by serpentine with a gradient of one j„ thirt^hree Tl ^ 
came to grief because of the refusal of the IW„ tari ff 

VXZSS**™ ™‘. z&szz 

J^s^Ti£^s i£isr 
gr T^'tvstirisivg: 

SST ° r °j‘”" kr ««»• -W.»in. r™, a. Upper kJ£ 

"1*™,. Tbn, hoover, oinii to nothiie ™ 
line asked for or conceded to an English firm nr Fn.-IM ' ’'‘ t ' “ 
“« is finally „,W there is nefer 
from whence the opposition has been iLired -p?; 
proved to demonstration. coaid f w 

Finally, a M. Buital, who is a cnicessioniirv i 

and who has. at different times, received mne in '! Wp ' ! W;ite ’ 

— ■-—* . .. 

£T5» ~»^.*«inr,l , P»p „f con«Kl QnE ,l" “,irf 

of rtri. ™ » line fa™ l(„ h , lfc , j J "* cl "' f 

tinned Inter on from thence to Bnshire T n ' ™ Cotl - 

dnd^i branch lines in connect^ ^£"* *** * 

right to «* wiOT 

— «..a. h ,S85 ' 

mo,,^-1„ tt. ertem or 600,000 fnrnrs 

in Pirns, ns security for the fulfilment ,n- * 3f - 

lWth.it..,th,y,..,,^,,W'. IT 1 * *? off'- «**t. 

“ P ' rs “ w “ t®. to be l„«w. „„,i ,|„. “«***»*» 

enced the customary faf^, a proposals experj- 
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<>h+? r however. ofthe Hoifal group nf grant?, in itself the len^t 
intrimuca^lj important. did eventually struggle into tie light of 
Hhah day. Among The concessions obmined was one fur a 
a^ J Dtonville railway from Teheran to the famous 

nntwii> shrine of Shah Abdul Azim, Bituat<l about six miles 
south of the city. The remains of this distinguished saint repose 
beneath a gilded dome, and are said to be visited by over 300,001} 
pilgrims yearly from Teheran, the easy distance from which renders 
the sanctuary a Favourite place of holiday as well a? religions re- 
eort, The Dgeauvillc project came to nothing, and some of the mil? 
arc Huid hi be still lying where they were landed at Hush ire. The 
concession, however, w as riold ton Belgian syndicate, under the tiHe 
of LuSoddtd de^ Chetnins-de-ferde Perse, who saw In this opening 
the startingpoint of what might possibly become the much-talked’ 
of trunk line of the future from North Persia to the Gulf, The 
capital of 2 , 000 , 01)0 franca was subscribed in Belgium, an additional 
three million* having since been raised by the issue of bund? in 
order to meet the heavy outlay, and to punch one a tramway corn* 
cession; flic engines were built in Brussels, and brought in pieces, 
rn7 Datum and Baku ; the rails came partly from Belgium and 
partly from Russia* and were transported nt a terrific cost t ! was 
told 4f. for each pair) from the Caspian to Teheran. The station, 
platforms, offices, and workshops were constructed r«n a ficale worthy 
of the terminus of n possible Fut ure main line From the capital to 
the south; an dghty-centiin^tre gunge was adopted, and in July 
IfiSS the line was opened by the Shah- 

its early progress was impeded by an unlmppy accident, which 
arrayed against it the superstitions hostilities of the native popolu- 
It? inicreu tion. A Persian leaving the train at Shah Ahdid Aziin 
cr F^iinn. w \n\e it wa» still in motion fell on the rails and was rnn 
over and killed- The crowd immediately attacked the engine- 
driver, a Russian, who defended himself with a revolver, but was 
savagely knocked about mid hurt. The ill-feeling thus aroused has 
Mnce been allayed ; but the traffic has not answered to the ex¬ 
pectations formed of it, and financially the speculation fe believed 
to be n feilumu Then- i* T of course, no goods traffic whatever on 
the line, while the dStance is too short to render its advantages 
for passenger traffic obligatory,, the Persian pilgrim or holiday¬ 
maker who has the entire day at his disposal preferring to take 
things leisurely and to ride to and from the shrine on Itih donkey. 
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TJie coat of' tickets for the single journey is two km,^ one k-r„» 
nmt om- balf-Wt, according to the da®, and the receipt, which 
ot. festival days m somber have risen as high :,s from U>n t0 ,, 00 

fT*"" < 3 * on ordinary Jays [ n s„ [111)lor 

to from ten to thirty tomans, and In winter ns low ns f mj]1 t j ir 
to fi vo tmawt and even less, in the day The company turn 

“ fc>,,r ! md *«**■««■ wngona, and employs five 

European officials and mxtj Persian workmen. The eiiines nm 

ciinrely dr.von by the latter. It is to be hoped that this company 
whn* mos«be applauded for E* tmtarpri,,* and f or the ejffi 
chamctei of its establishment, may ultimately procure a concession 
for an extemaon southwards, or lie able to pa rt widi it* |pl 

rrrr ?t * *******.^aCuSf 

m ts fortunes.! In any case the ‘Gnre do Sod 1 is rL]\ b„ „r 

° niI1) fru, “ "' hlc1 ' passengers in the twentieth century 
able to book their seats for the Gulf. ‘ - ™ 

Anxious to recoup jteolf the losses thus incurred Hi* 
company in 1880 bought a tramway concern from thZ 

BoiUl, the lilies of whicli t arteadmir or nr -J 0 * 

capital, were opened to traffic during , ny stftV in of JJ* 

company already possessed 12 tmtncars, and M ordered '!? ^ 

a stable of 150 horses. mainly from Rossi* * * m j = fit ,. ft ’ f \‘ tnorft * 
men. Unfortunately, the line L*d been* bly S' 
deopers be.ng employed, and the rails prndimTL^ *!? 

matead of being laid flu* with the street. It wJe^T^' 
later on to continue the existing ^ throat* * *•***&** 
north, and possibly to extend them towards ri° ' Cl ^ *° tlie 
of Gnkhck. I have since heard tliat the Teh Z * L ' burh 

wt which the Persians looked 

has proved a great rawes,, * Q d that it has been enntin a \ Y ****> 
the northern outskirts of the capital, nttL ‘ f townr ds 

£3t- -W* 

rf *'«e, 

A {xmctMion for tim «fen,i on , n *. ® *««IO T 

bu>l no runlet. Kmuiwis MJtoaUy (rrsntfd j„ issg, | JUt 
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tvbich exist in the bills in that quarter; but the line so ex¬ 
tended is nowhere to penetrate mare than 30 ki Lome tree from the 
City, Slid is to be available for goods traffic only. Simultaneously 
tbo ubiquitous M. Bnitnl has received a concession for u similar 
narrow-gauge line, not above 30 kilometres in length, fiom Teheran 
to tbe Fsshend coal mines in the Elburz, about half-way between 
tlie capital and Kazvin, These concessions are relatively instsr- 
nib cant, arid have so jar led to nothing; bub in Persia tiny relaxa¬ 
tion of tradition or practice is deserving oF welcome. 

f twin > second rail way, which I have already had occasion to 
mention in my chapter upon the Northern Provinces, is positively 
ni.i.^yL ^ l0 creation of native enterprise and the projierf.y of a 
•bii-Arrii.r native individual. Perhaps this may explain tbe fact thru. 
For all practical purposes, it is worthless, and at tbe time 
"L my visit could not be otherwise' described Hum us a fiasco. 
Teheran is at present approached by two caravan routes from the 
Caspian—that from Etssbt, rid Kaavin, which is a ten days* march, 
and that from the small port oF Meshed-j-Ser, which is only seven 
days’ march, but crosses a very steep country and offers ut present 
few facilities for transport. Twenty-four miles west of Meshed-i-Ser 
|» the roadstead of MahinudnVwl, whence a track I earls over n flat 
country to tlie town of AmoT,a distance of twelve miles, from which 
print commence? the ascent into the Elburz range, whose spurs 
approach to within six miles of Hie town, Arnol is only six days’ 
march from Teheran. It occurred to a Persian merchant, who"is 
Master or Fanner of the Persian Mint, that ho might reasonably 
swell the profits already derived from delinking the met at currency 
by constructing a light railway from Mhbmndabad to Ainol, and 
thus acquiring the monopoly of the shortest caravan approach to 
Teheran, and, a* a consequence, of the export nnd import trade to 
and from the Caspian. The idea was praiseworthy, but the execu¬ 
tion fell short of the mark. At Mnhmtidabnd he built a magnificent, 
caravanserai and several shops. He began by employing Belgian 
engineers and ordering Belgian rails; but hero Ms Mitcrpris; 
appears to have become exhausted. He failed to take any steps to 
remote the bar at Mahuindabud, or to render it an accessible port; 
he omitted to pay the Belgians, who withdrew in disgust; ho 
parted with bis fiercnan engine-driver on the same grounds. The 
lino (of 4 ft. 3} in. gauge), left in Persian bauds, was badly engi¬ 
neered and aliominabty laid, with rotten sleeper* and rickety 
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bridges : and, according to the report* rhnt I received, the rolling 
Stock teatnsted only of a dozen uncovered trucks mid one loert- 
moiive, driven by an African negro, which had either blown tip 
or broken down, ami traffic was at an absolute standsliil. The 
original project was to continue the line from Atnol with a horse 
tramway to the foot of the mountains. Whether anything will ever 
be made of a further projection is doubtful, owing to the steepness 
of tin* mountain rung® that supervene*. Haji Mohammed Hasan, 
the Muster of the Mint, is evidently a man of some energy, as the 
large works, with machinery for timber-catting and sugar extraction 
which he lias set up at Amol, testify. But that ho in qualified t,. 

bo the pioneer of successful railway enterprise in Persia is open to 
serious doubts 


At the time of my visit in the autumn of L889, a ilusHtuti 
ntunsd Polashkoftki, of the Transcaucasian Railway. was 0n ih „ 

Farther 1,111,1 for concessions, and was said to have 

succeeded in procuring one For a line from G&siut on the 
Enzeli lagoon to Heabfc. I have heard nothing farther of 
lilt- project which, I imagine, has found ita wav to the weU-6Uod 
limbo of the Persian still-bom. Soon after, in I8SIO, two Italian 
contractors, M. Rnffuloritch, formerlv Persian Consul at oaiw* 
and M. Poliakoff, appeared upon the scene, and advanced n coCi 
pctieme of railroad and custom-house monopoly. LJ n « from 
Julfa rid Teheran to Harder Abbas, from J„lf a to Mdtwtmmrnh 
f“ Julfa to Teheran, and from Teheran to Meshed, ^™'to 
have been successively discussed. The negotiations did not even 
reach as precocious n stage of development as hove so mutiv t f 
llieir predecessors; and the disappointed contractors &»]]» 
wdli nothing bettor than a concession for a mont-d^tz i)t 
nat^nal pawnshop on a large scale in their pockets This imrt ; 
.ution W since opened its doo^ at Teheran, and beside, \, Ulilu J 
undertake* banking busings algo; bring evidently designed as a 
enTt of Ruwi!l " counterblast, to the British Imperial B a]1 k 

The narrative which I have here compiled of the l^torr of 
nulway concerns m Pcraia will have given some id* of 

W,(h whi ^ undertakings have to 
™:r u ' T:,, 1 parfc * v * with whom 

which 
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Persian Itoatility 1.dormant or appeased, (here i* not that seen* 

lity which, in the absence of a Government guarantee, will tempt 
capitalists or even speculators to embark upon £0 dubious a 
venture, They have no surety that a change of sovereign, a 
political convulse or a foreign war might not be the signal for 
coniincatituu How many of the aljoftJve scheme* of the past liavo 
been ruined because of the refund of the Peratati Government to 
grant a fixed giinrimtee T these pages will have made clear. Fur¬ 
thermore, the long lisi of unsuccessful appeals to foreign capital 
will have shown that, In the eyes of Europe, mil ways along the 
majority of the lines projected are not likely to he of a commer¬ 
cially profitable nature. 

This, ir must be amd* tu-ises not bo much from a disbelief in 
the remunerative capacity of the country itself through which 
the line might, be Said, ns from the enormous cost of 
ii 4 tiir plant and rolling stock, all of which, at any rate fn so lar 

material M consisted of in etui, would have to he imported into 

the country (if from the north* through the gauntlet of the 
Russian Custom-house), and when required in tits interior would 
have to he conveyed by mule r>r Camel Iwick, unless, indeed* rhe 
American plan wore adopted of making the railway carry forward 
its own material ns it advanced from the coast. I confess I have 
been amazed at reading in u recent publication by a writer signing 
himself ’ iVraicus ' and claiming an eighteen years’ ucquamtniicti 
with the country* the following sentence :— 


There rare other circtLDwUoco* which would facilitate the constructio&L 
of railways in Iran,, nnmidy, the existence of any quantity of goal 
stone for metalling up the permanent way, id wood for sleepers* ant3 of 
jnclal^ the mines of which, toAstt ojmncd up 1 will suffice Jar tka require- 
rjisnfg of tiue cou fU rt; without having recourse io importation * 

The <alm assertion of the concluding lines, which I have 
italicised* should render the unique knowledge of the author of 
exceptional value to the Mining Corporation, now engaged in 
exploiting the mineral resource* of Persia. It is, however, to such 
rash misstatements that much of the foreign ignorance and con¬ 
fusion a hunt the country are due. In tins particular case Persia 


1 I rrfr an ajtickoa fc ttnoJa and lEailwrays ill Persia,* in the tyutirttrl# 

Hr rift? fflr January ISA I, the secomE of a. serie* Ob the fte-genem rion of Persia, 
TIseEr loo ^anjniEnc author makes the mistake of tuibituaHy wnfnsiiig the future 
irLiti the present tense- 
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happens to ha notorious for its general dearth of wood; for flic hick. 
bo far ns discovery (ms hitherto proceeded, of $eams of coni 
i|urtliHi‘d >o supply the nwds of fin extensive railway service, or of 
naphtha in sufficient quantities to take its place in the engines; 
mul for the nbsenca. in situations where they can be worked with 
profit, of iron mines, capable of producing the material for mils 
AH these dttiderata may comieivahly 1*. forthcoming in the future ■ 
aiwl the prospect, is far from discouraging. But to assert that they 
are now, or will shortly be, accessible is to substitute conjecture for 
fact, and to render poor service to the cause of Persian regeneration. 

Greater, however, than any impediment, either physical or 
commercial, to tho introduction or railroads into Persia'that has 
Riisjuui bltbftrto mentioned, is the polit ical obstacle imr^nl 
l> - ,?? sc,fiflh antagonism of R UM £ , 

9bal[ b:iVe occasion m my concluding chapter to add 
souietlung about the general attitude of that Power t.,i V ml ■ 
ersian reforms ; bat what 1 shall hero sny about her policy j r , the 
t,. attcr ot Persian railways, will afford no mean i Hunt ration of my 
Ja er the*,*, this J assert without fear of contradiction that 
wheover and whatever the scheme propounded, the bitter oppo£ 
non of Russia may be counted upon as fl certain factor i n tf| * 
of any railways in Persia but those specially oW, *£ 
commercial or strategical needs, i.e. railway, r[ltlT)i ' 
from the Russian frontier, either in Azerbaijan or in [A, n 

r »“»c«i»">i° w,». wi* a. jag.'v^rsr 

?”* r ” dli, “*' m**m, «a .but ** ■? 

Russian mtJuence at Tdienm i a steadily cast in the -idea ' * ! 
any other Pardo* railway rliat way bo proposed. This T'V 
hypothetical apsumpbon, hut can be demonstrated bevomj t h~ 

%2 h yZ: r “ by eventB w,iich *42 £ 

When the British Minister at Teheran in .1,,, 
obtained femjho Shah what w commonly called^ 

B-tain 

llu-er from Mobammorah to Ahwos, many British „ °* Wmi 
committed the error both of exaggerating tl, f . ! 1 SpBpera 

. . —" - ~ % 
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been demanded, and which it wm known would ultimately be 
made. It involved no monopoly for British trade, and indicated 
no peculiar resuscitation of British influence. Seeing* however, 
that these merits were loudly claimed For it by the English mid 
European Press, the Italian papers started a counter agitation, 
proclaimed flint Russia hnd lieori worsted in a diplomatic duel, 
and insisted upon some corresponding ndwntru;gt* to redrew the 
shattered balance. Prince Dolgorouki. the Russian Minister in 
F*ersin. received instructions to apply the screw at Teheran : and 
the result of his combined threat* and pcrsuiiBion was the rigna* 
tiire of a document by the Shah which gave to Itiissia the refusal 
of any mi]way concession in Persia for a period of five years. In 
other words* no foreign company or individual could obtain 
authority to construct a railway in Persia during that period, 
unites or until Russia hud herself received a similar ponnissioti or 
commenced sin ii Ear operations. Russia, in fad, bad It placed in her 
power either to promote milway enterprise in Persia to-morrow by 
Htarting a company or applying for a concession herself, when she 
would certainty not long remain alone in the field ; or absolutely 
to dose the door hr five years against any railway enterprise &t nil 
by declining to exercise her own preferential right. 

Such was the state of affairs when I was in Teheran, and after 
Further describing it, 1 not unnaturally obb-erved in the columns 
v&Ummvft 0 f the + Times * >— 

Here, therefore, is presented to Russia the opportunity of showing 
how fur a he is genuinely interested in the development of the country, 
and whether she is prepared to use her power ns a sullen barrier to 
progress or in the interests of much-needed reform. 

What is her own interpretation of the document, and what is 
her real attitude towards the opening up of Pereia* have since been 
made evident in n manner that has more than juglified mv earlv 
suspicious. The first act of the new Russian Minister, M. Butzow, 
upon arriving at Teheran in 1890 with instructions to insist upon 
some Russian equivalent to the recent British successes in I he 
matter of the Imperial Rank, the Mining Corporation, and the 
Tobacco Itegie* waa to secure a prolongation of the railroad prohi¬ 
bition for another period of live years, or for ten years in all from 1889: 
and Russian diplomacy lias since been openly congratulating itself 
ou having stiffed the railway movement at its birth, and retarded the 
first step towards the ultimate regeneration of Persia for another 
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decade. No attempt is mode to argue that Russia ha- exlurted 
this privilege as a gonutteii for a fair, or even a preferential con¬ 
sideration of her own interests,, when the question of assigning 
railways to foreign powers comas up for settlement. 'Hie refu-ti] 
has been demanded, and the diplomacy that boa exacted it is 
extolled, for no otht-r reason than that it throws bock the Euro¬ 
peanisation of 1 'em in for a further period, and consequently arrests 
the iiisl-spreudiug comment at and political influence 0 f 
Britain in that country. 

Personally, I do not think that the Russian diplomats are 
wise in their generation. Apart from the fact that their attitude 
laeMiukk *■* this matter can only confirm the suspicions already 

ihiTT ^v *^ 1 eiUortft ' Ilf!j *7 tbt! Sh "h flJi'J his ministers, that Riisaia’a 
interest in Persia is exclusively a selfish one, and that 
"ho prefer* stagnation to progress because she prefers a debilitated 
to a robust patient. I believe that, judged from their own stand¬ 
point, the policy of theRuBsumu will, in this case, recoil upm them¬ 
selves- 1 am by no means certain tluit an interval of ten yearn 
during which the commercial and industrial enterprise* recently 
started can ho steadfastly and tranquilly pursued; daring which 
roads, the natural precursors and feeders of railways, are con¬ 
structed throughout the country ; during which mare extensive 
information is gained as to the mineral and other resource* ,.1 
Persia ; and during which European systems of business, manage¬ 
ment, and administration become familiar to the people, will not lx* 
of the greatest advantage both to Persia and to the European well- 
wishers lor her future. Above all, I incline to the opinion that tin* 
power most likely to profit by such a respite is not Rusau but 
Owe* Britain, inasmuch a- it is by British and not by Russian 
capital that the nut. u ml resources of the country will be ifevebiped 
in the interim, and that if will U- upon more reliable data thin. nt 
present exist, that England will ultimately lake up the question of 
railroad extension in Persia, of which every year that pas^ render* 
the final settlement more likely upon British lines. In B rsiu 
however, it is never wise to look too far ahead or to predict too con 
latently of the future, and circumstance* .nay Ooeur to induce the 
Russians to repent of their present conspiracy and to hiirrv on Hi 
very consummation which they an* new so anxious to avert W 
may, therefore, not inappropriately take advantage of the orevnil 
iug inaction to examine the various directions and rente* fr t ’ 


airing which railways hi Persia would be feasible* and may en*- 
doavutir in this way to form some sort of plan of campaign upon 
which* us- soon as the Favourable moment o ccurs, British commerce 
or capital may proceed to act in the future. 

Railroads in Persia, or from its frontier to the interior, may be 
clarified according to the direction from which they may be ex- 
peeled to enter or to traverse Persian temtory—Le,, 
tiT n?p«- e ^* uxr I mm n °rih T the east* tbe south* or the west, 

■■" Along the north there are- four possible lines of approach. 

The first of these, if we commence onr survey fmm the north-west 
angle of Perm, would be a line from Tiffia, or from home other 
station more to the east on the !Efli&-Baku flai l way. rid 
ivSrii* Erjvan and Jnl& to Tabriz* and thence rid Kazvin to 

Tniii-mik Teheran. following more or less do&fcJy the present postal 

route from the Caucasus to the Persian capita I. As I have pointed 
oui + ei concession for s uch a line ha* once, if not more than onCe s 
hvo granted* and at one time the Russians talked confidently 
Hlhiut its early execution. Such a line would possess certain com¬ 
mercial advantages, at least to Russian industry. It would lead 
directly from Russian territory to Tabriz, the mcimutile capital 
and largest distributing centra of Persia. It would cpun up the 
wealthy and fertile province of Azerbaijan, and it would facilitate 
the Russian import trade into the interim' of the country. I do 
mt myself, however* think that it is likely, for some time at least* 
to be undertaken* and certainly not to be earned beyond Tabriz— 
for the reason that the project would lie too distinctively Russian 
to interest the capital of other countries, and that the returns 
would, for a long while, be too sinnSI to pay any interest to Russia 
iipiia her original outlay. Already the proximity of her frontier 
provides her with an easy access* to the Tabriz market, while her 
monopoly of the Caspian gives her the choice of more than one 
eatrv into Teh emu. British goods would only profit by nuth n 
rail wav in the case of it* being carried beyond Tabriz* which, since 
the final abolition by Russia of the Caucasian transit trade in 1883 T 
tliev approach overland from Trebizotid* iTie volume, however* of 
tin* trade beyond Tabriz is not sufficient to make the matter one 
of paramount moment to British commerce; the more fid as other 
projects are in existence for approaching lehr ran from Hie south or 
we*t* whereby English trade would tie much more decisively and 
solely the gainer. 
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Proceeding in an easterly direct bn, the next railway pro¬ 
posals that wo Hod have been mooted an* those for a line along the 
a. n.|m . western coast of I la Caspian from Baku, n>i Lcnkonns. 
nrrikwnit. As tarn, nnd Resht. or from Reslit alone, to the capital 
T<-in-™i and further east from Meshed-i-Scr to the capital, in 
connection with the first of these schemes, it is ro U? noted that the 
Russians, in laying the Tiilis-Baku line, constructed a jwuticnlarly 
# Mpiilied fine station at Adjt-Kabul, seventy mile* west of Baku, 
i’Scr- with an admitted view to such an extension. Either or 
irwsin these schemes would be executed solely in the interestaof 
Russif!; neither could be expected to pay, 1 Between either Caspian 
port and Teheran intervenes the main chain or the Ellum; rnmm- 
tains, which, excerpt in a country (jiving promise of immense traffic, 
might anywhere be considered aa a formidable barrier to railroad 
nggresaioii. ConcesSlona for the former or these railroads—j v 
Resbt-Teheran—have frequently been granted, but very charily 
taken up. The Russians would do far better to insist npou ,( u . 
improvement of the road from Reslit to Kaxrin. and upon the 
removal of the obstacles to disembarkation and the reverse that at 
present exist at 1-Wlt. Considering that this ia their mum lb,. 0 f 
entry into Persia, and is only 200 miles in length fttjm the Caspian 
to the capital, it can only be regarded us typical of Banian a J[n e - 
ness in such matters that both the roadstead at Ensccli and tin- road 
from Resht are left in a condition so un propitious to the free [ hSfr ■ 
and egrets* of im rdiahdj te. 


Before the Russian ocenpati™ of Tmascsaspia, a line of rail wav 
running from Qea.in the south-east comer of the Caspian, to \stnt- 
1 “' 1 > the,lt:e Q P *•«■* CurgiiTt Valley on to the pWau 
V,lUl '' of Huji»urd and Kachan, found some favour with u UH ,; nn 
strategists as an easy mode of advance up™ Meshed or Hern r 
an army operating against either of which places it would brine 
up supplies both from K boras rui ftl ,d Maxatideran, and dsn bv 
means of the Caspian, Iron, Russia itself, Surf, a {ine WD[lld j / 
been entirely destitute of any commercial character or value and 
would have been designed with the sole purpose of abefcth 'r„ s 
man aggression. It need no, now he discussed, seeing that , n 
necessity ior lls construe, nm L» s been obviated bv T b,. ] '. . 

t|uests of Russia and the Transcaspian Railway of hen, ml V " 


' S qtV#} * tor a list- Tr™ AtljPKnliul to Asttti M( 
Uftlcted ID Dex-cliibe.r 1691, 


lo ha vi* been 


railways 
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kg HI which have placed her in n position of such overwhelming 
superiority with reference to Khornsan, that a. separate railway b 
nut neodcd to expedite her advance, and which have opened to her 
other and far better avenues of approach eh her to Meshed or 
Herat. 

I have, in the fifth chapter of thi a volume. discussed the 
prefect of a railway from the Russian capital of Tronscuspia. iM 
ii, A«hk- Kachan, to Meshed, which route I have there minutely 
ftn+hAU- described. It will have been evident, from what was 

Hr- 4 hral there said that* simple as would be the con si ruction of a 

railroad acrt&S the almost level plain from Kuchan to Meshed, 
neither the litis.'inn nor the Persian sections of the made roadway 
between Ashkabad and Kudina hnve been engineered with a view 
to rails I icing laid upon nr near to them, and that it nmy T accord¬ 
ingly, lie presumed that Russia lias abandoned any such notion. 

While I was at Meshed, however, another and far more feasible 
project of railway connection between the Russian dominiums in 
tin, i, y TranscsSpIa and the capital of Kiiora^un was mentioned 
Suakhc- ft>r the firnt time, and is said to have been referred to a 

M™*fl special military committee in the Caticasuii f by the 

Governor-General of which territory^ Prince Dondonkcff-Korsahoff, 
it waa behaved to be strongly recommended. This was the scheme 
for a Russian branch line from the station of Dushakonthe Trans- 
CAflpum Railway to Meshed. Such aline would, in all probability, 
pas* vui the frontier outpost of Sorakhs, and would, in that case, 
constitute a first instalment of the ultimate Russian extension to 
Herat, thereby killing two birds—by threatening both Meshed and 
the Afghan frontier-—with one scone* In the spring of the past 
year (1891) it has been announced that General Anttenkoff is 
pressing strongly lor the Dasliak-Sarakhs extension ; whilst later 
reports render it likely that the same result will be attained by a 
branch lino, not from Dushak, but from Knribent on the Trans- 
Caspian Railway to Sarukhs. Up to that point the undertaking 
might menace, but would not be a violation of, the agreement 
with Persia, It could only be extended into Persia — be, 
towards Meshed—by abandoning the policy embodied in the 
document referred to, and thereby throwing open the door to 
foreign rail mail competition in other parts of the country. For 
these peason*. and because the military position of Russia with 
reference to Khorasnn is already so well assured as to render any 
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vonfljderable outlay upon a railway unreiminerntive, J mclito 
the opinion that, not yet awhile will Meshed be brought into con¬ 
nection with the Hussion system. Although the Nurakhs >\ lean ion 
may very likely be commenced, and although,when site 1 1 :i j unction 
is finally efiected, the above will, in sill probability, be the lino pur¬ 
sues]. I need hardly add that the Versions—who. in spite of their 
weakness, are very sensitive ahont Meshed—would regard any such 
project with extreme aversion. 

Some writers have recommended a railway from Teheran to 
Meshed, a distance of about 5b0 miles. Having ridden the entire 
- T „. distance myself, X can aver that, the physical obstacle* in 
sieX i H,1C ^ “ Mfor ^ ape 80 insignificant ns not to merit considera¬ 
tion. The description, however, which I gave of the road 
its desolate and until led plains, and its mouldering cities, will *!iow 
that, in my judgment, such a line could not possibly be a profitable 
venture, and that it would In- folly to undertake it. Som.- autho¬ 
rities, however, are of opinion that the grein-pmilm.-ing districts 
between Teheran and Shahrud might sustain n line which would 
mtuinlygivo them an j mm ease impetus. The connect ion of Meshed 
with Teheran would undoubtedly enable a larger amount of Engtigh 
piece-goods to enter the bazaars of Khorasan than is at present the 
case, but the principal avenue of ingress into Khoraaim for English 
or Anglo-Indian trade must continue to be, as it Is now, from' tin. 
smith, rival competition from that quarter being impossible ; and 
British energy will do wisely to direct itself to the improvement 
or those routes rather than to the attempted recovery of lost ast . l , n , 
deucy in the north. 

Turning from the north to the east frontiers of Persia, I |wve 
already, in a chapter on tlm ReLstan question, indicated my opinion 
k ivi.w. that the safeguarding of British, i.e, Afghan, interests 
and the spread of British, i,o. Indian, trade hi that 
quarter can most cilfectively l* achieved by the introduction of 
mil ways into this part of Hernia in connection with the Englirf, 
frontier railway in Belucbistan, 'Die Marions of Harwaza. t hu-rta 
Kila Abdnllnh, or Chnnian, npon that railway arc all possible pointo 
of departure whence an extension might lie pushed either rib Xushki 
to the south of the Amnsti range, or. in « more northerly direction 
to SeiBton, from which point a connection is obviously durable with 
tb" important .ndiistnal ami agricultural centres of Kerman am! 
A n*l. The Indian Government , a reported to be opposed to the 
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construct iari rtf the pr^!im[nury faction of this railway, <m flit? 
proimtk that ir would involve considerable expense* that for n time 
it might ret] hi re to be gituKlwi. lliat it would lit open to Bank 
attack from the north* and thal there would be no immediate com¬ 
mercial return. The latter objection applies to every single railway, 
without except ion t that might be deviled or made in PenA. Xo 
railway would pay for three* or f-ur t or five years. On the other 
hand, the potential resources of Sebtan and the use* of a new 
entrance for Indian and exit for Persian goods across the east 
border nrv so great that I believe such a railroad might in time 
become a profitable s-peculutian. The other questions appertain 
to the sphere of strategr, which l have touched upon in an earlier 
chapter* rutil which 1 wilJ dismiss with the remark that no strate¬ 
gical railway hoa ever been laid thai has not had to pas* through 
the ordeal of the*e or cognate objections. 

+ Sncli a lino would, tindonbt^ly. before long be succeeded 
by branches from the Indian Ocean or Persian Gull:, the sfarting- 
points of which might lie Punni. Gwadur, or Clinhbur; 01 % 
ivTSST in deference to the emitting trad* rotitefl, Bonder Alitms. 
liac Tin- advantages to British ( mile of such an opening up of 
south-east. 1 V s nsift, involving, ns it would, more intimate communica¬ 
tion with t he central and north-east provinces, would be os great 
ns would the gain to Persia resulting froth the new utul more ex¬ 
pedition* outlet for her exports in opium, cotton, and dried fruits. 
The optimist whose vision ranges into the far Put tire will contem¬ 
plate the extension of a railway system thus inaugurated through 
the heart of Persia, out Isfahan, to Shush ter, and an ultimate 
junction with lines running north to Teheran and west to Baghdad, 
Such a prospect has great theoretical attractions, and its realisation 
would be the saving of Persia. Optimism, however, is ;i plant to 
whose growth the climate of Persia ho.-, ho iar, given none but the 
most meagre encouragement . and l prefer not to project my gaze 
into 10 nebulous a future. 

The project of uniting Bus hire witli Teheran by a direct linn 
passing through Shiraz is one that I do not believe will ever bo 
realised, owing to the enormous difficulties of the country 
between Shiraz and the sea. A series of parallel ridges, 
Teller*!. w |jj c h. from their character and steepness, may almost be 
described ns ladders, and which rise to a height of over 7,000 feet 
above the Persian Golf, separate the two places, and could only bo 
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pierced or crossed by a railway at an expenditure? out of alt propor¬ 
tion to the probable* return. The fact that Busliire, in sp ite of lts 
scontr recommendations as n tutthtsTj is the principsl trading? port 
0 ,i the south coast, has tempted people to suppose' that it must lx? 
the necessary termmtfa of a Trails-Persinn line and to ignore the 
physical obstacles of which 1 have spike n. The existence mid pro¬ 
bable exploitation or a far easier and more advantageous avenue of 
entry a little further to the west will relegate the Bashtro-Shimz 
proposal to the limbo from which it ought never to have emerged. 
The objections that render impracticable this jwrticulur section of 
the trunk lino from north to south do not, of course, apply to a 
line from Teheran to Isfahan, which i- quite feasible, and may 
j>ossibly be realised in the future. 

The easier and more commodious route, to which [ liave nlhuled. 
is. of course, that from the upper waters of the Karan river, through 
u ^ the big towns of the grain-producing provinces of West 
itUrujirT- 1 " Perfi “ in the direction of the capital. Then* appears to 
Tehtnn be a consensus of opinion that the railroad most likely to 
pay in Persia would be one starting from Shush I er (or, ^rhaps, 
more probably from Mohanitnerah), and running northwards 
through the bur country to Kli or reins bad and Burujird, whence, 
tm the one hand, connection would lie easily established with Ker¬ 
man Hindi or Humadan on the line from Baghdad to Teheran, and. 
on the other. rid Suhanabad with Kutn, and thence with the 
capital. The new southern port of Persia would be eevereil 
hundred miles nearer to the capital, and oven to Isfahan, than 
is Bushire, and would lx? separated from neither by any such 
impracticable barrier os the koi'il* of the Shirax-Buahi 10 caravan 
road. Furthermore, besides attracting to itself the export and 
import trade of I he Persian Gulf, such u line would traverse one 
of the richest, corn-growing regions of Persia, would serve large 
cities, and open up a new approach from the south and the sea to ns 
far north ns Azerlwiijun. In other words, local would be super- 
added to foreign traffic; and from their united proceeds a surplus 
ought in time to Ijs struck out. Nor, as I have indicated in speaking 
the miul at present in course of construction along tli> j same line, 
should the prospects of passenger traffic on such a railway be over¬ 
looked. In Persia, the principal streams of human movement tire 
those that circulate lietwnou tile shrines and tombs of the fatuous 
dead. The access to no fewer than five such holy resorts would be 
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facilitated by a Mohammemh railroad— vh... to Kxttn on the north, the 
final rating-place of the illustrious Fntimu, sister of I main Rea* of 
Meshed; to the shrines of Kerbela T Jfejef (or Meshed Ali) p and 
8amara T all in close proximity to the Euphrates or Tigris, and the 
last depositories respectively of the hallowed dust of J Jivsein + AM„ 
and Imam Hasan Askeri; and, not least. to Mecca itself whither 
the devout S hiah who aspires to become a Haji must go once, at 
least, in Iils lifetime. When we consider the hundred* of thousands 
of persons oFbqth sexes who yearly wend their laborious way over 
va=:t distances to these consecrated spots, and remember the extra- 
ordinaiy fondness for railway travel of the normal Asiatic, we may 
infer jio mean return from the hiking-offices of a tine which would 
accommodate bo many pi mis inclitiatiynfl. 

Continuing westwards, we complete nur circuit or rise entire 
Persian frontier when we approach the often-suggested line -if 
mils from Baghdad to Teheran. The distance would be 
1 500 miles, and the important towns of Kerman shah and 

I nWn Hamndau would l*e parsed mrout** Already a great deal of 

merchandise enters and leaves Persia by this route, and Europeans 
in Teheran, desirous of importing some object or article which they 
are specially reluctant to expose to the perils of the kvtrtt# between 
Boshirc and ShimE, are in the habit of sending it up river to 
Baghdad, and transporting it thence to the capital. Hits line 
might be expected to do a considerable business, though U would 
|>t- a costly one to construct, the ascent from the Chaldean plains 
to the Persian plateau being very steep and difficult. But neither 
in goods nor in passenger traffic could it compete with the line 
Inst sketched, nor would it tap the restonrres of so extensive n 
country, nor be ho easily reached from the sea. 

The mention of a Baghdad-Teheran Hue suggests a concluding 
reference to the scheme-, of which less Is now heard than was once 
1Mir the case s of a Euphrates Valley railway, approaching 
tffrfJtar- Baghdad from the Mediterranean and the north-west, 
nilnji Or, perhaps, seeing that other routes than that of the 
Euphrates basin have been suggested and supported, it would be 
better to include all projects of a trajiscontiriL'iitnl lino entering 
Persia from the west under the generic title of Indo-Meditcrranean 
railways, India being the ultimate destination and the Mediter¬ 
ranean the starting-point in each case, and Persia merely consti¬ 
tuting a link in the intervening connection. 
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The vvritmgs of rhe late Sir W, l\ Andrew, of Cummrmder 
('ftnujmn, nod others,, mid the evidence and report of the Select 
Committee appointed by Parliament to examine the 
v *“"3 f question in iS72 h have thin iluir bed the public with the 
arguments in favour of a mi I way to India by the Euphrates ur 
Tigria valleys nnd wit h the possible lines of country that might 
be traversed. Starting on the Syrian seacoast, opposite Cyprus, 
either from Suedia (the nutrient Seleucia) or Alexandrettn i t*kan- 
deruu), or Tyre, or Tripoli* or Rnad Island (Aradtus)—all of which 
maritime bases have been recommended by different experm—tb« 
railway would proceed in an easterly direction to the Euphrates, 
either on a northerly line vid Aleppo, or on a southerly Huh rut 
Palmyra, The Euphrates reached, the railway would either follow 
the right bank of that river to Busrah and ultimately to the port 
of Gmne or KDwelt on the Persian Gulf—a total distance of 
approximately 1,000 miles—or would cross the Euphrates, strike 
eastwards to the Tigris, and descend the latter river, so us to bring 
Baghdad witlnn its Scope—a bridge being again rrequired at (his 
spsit—proceeding thence, as before to Bnarah or Kowait. Broadly 
speaking, these were the main propolis placed fiefon- the IVliu- 
mentnry Committee and discussed in the volumes referred to. The 
minimum estimated cost of such a railroad, if constructed as a light 
line upon a metre gauge, was 6,O00 t QO0I.; the maximum, if con¬ 
structed as a permanent highway open the European t. feet £4 luck 
gauge, or the Indian 5 feet 0 inch gauge, varied from 8,GO0,O(iO^ 
to 10,000,0001, At Basrah or at Kuweit—more probably at the 
latter, because of its excellence as a harbour—shipping would again 
Ise resorted to, and won hi be continued either to Kturaehi or as 
some proposed^, to Capo Jask, whence a bud line would conduct 
along the Mekran coast to Eurradu. Such + in outline r wa* the 
scheme for supplying a shorter and alternative land route to India 
thnt recommended itself to m many authorities, was urged by such 
able advocates, and excited so much popular attention in the 
A Seventies/ 

In the very feet that neither the attention which it then 
excited nor the voluminous literature to which it gave birth have 
object!™ * ave,i ^ frora fln alsaost complete extinction, might be 

SSL aiHSOVerea an iQfeimtW ^gnment against this scheme 
Ite superficial attractions, judiciously dressed up i n - L 
garb of patriotism, were sack as to allnre many minds - and l 
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confers to haring felt-, without haring ever succumbed to, the 
formation. Closer study, however* nnd T still more, ti visit at 
different times to I Kith sides of the country concerned— viz, to Syria 
and to Mesopotamia—have convinced mo both that the project is 
unsound. and that it doea not, for the present at any rate, lie 
within the domain of practical politics* Without recapitulating 
the ftrfi* and coni of the question, l will briefly marshal the argu- 
menu that hare led me to that, conclusion. 

The grounds upon which such a railway should bo advocated, 
and by which the policy of constructing it must, in t he last resort, 
^ ^ bo determined, are fourfold—physical, political, military, 

and economic. 1 lwlieve that in each of these respects 
the scheme of a Euphrates Valley railway, if tried, will be found 
wanting. The physical obstacles consist in the character of the 
country and in the climate. Dismissing the preliminary’ difficulty 
that would be encountered in piercing the Syrian coast range ;lb 
one that engineer* might reasonably bo expected to overcome, 
there remains the fact that, upon the more northerly of the lines 
suggested, there are no places of the faintest importance before 
reaching Ihighdud except Antioch and Aleppo, and that the railway, 
for the most part, would pass over bare and uncultivated plains, 
whilst upon the more southerly or Palmyrene route it would 
traverse what cannot Ik? otherwise described than ns u waterless 
desorb The temperature on these sandy waste? is excessively 
torrid and trying during the summer months, and l decline to 
believe that during half the year any general in the world would 
consent to pick his soldiers into third-class carriages for con¬ 
veyance across these terrible thousand miles, nr least if he rmti- 
ci paled using I hem in any other capacity than iis hospital in¬ 
mates at the end. Still less would he do sc if, as contemplated 
by an extemdou of the scheme, to winch I shall presently refer, 
this section of a thousand miles were only the forerunner to another 
and longer contra uarion, through n tract, of country even less 
prepossessing, 

! have been astonished in wading through the literature on the 
subject to note the almost absolute unanimity with which t he wishes 
or attitude of Turkey in the matter have been ignored* 

p i: | rjjjt — 

The country traversed is from end to end under Turkish 
dominion; not n rail could be kid. ora bridge constructed, ora 
ticket taken, or a dividend paid—or. as is more likely, not paid 
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-—without Turkish consent. And yet the line suggested is one that 
does not profess for ono moment to consult Turkish interests or 
views; it neither opens, up her resources nor connects her populous 
centres; it does not save her from Russian aggression on the noil la 
nor add to her own defensive strength in the south; it bas, in 
fact, been discussed and decided solely in its bearing upon British 
interests mid upon the safety of the Indian Empire. But an- we 
entitled to assume that Turkey m 80 very warmly interested in 
either? My own experience of the Turkish Government in Asia 
is that no axiom is dearer to its heart than that charity not only 
begins but. stays at home; and that, if there is & people or 
a government ot whose expense the Ottoman officials love to 
assert their independence in a vexatious spirit} it is the British. 
Before, therefore, we calmly discuss the question of making a 
thousand-mile railway in our own interests through Turkish terri¬ 
tory* would it not lie as well to ascertain what tEie Porte thinks 
nn the matter? I have very little doubt myself as to what would 
he the nat ure of the reply. 

Considering that the project is advocated almost solely on 
military grounds, it should at least tie in vulnerable in those 
respects, I doubt exceedingly whether this could be 
said of a Euphrates Valley railway. Not onty a in the 
impetuous desire to take a bee-line to India* without considering 
tha intervening country, does it, as I have pointed out, ignore the 
true strategical line for the defence of Asia Minor, which lice 
greatly to tho north (within the radius of Urfa t Dhrhekr, Mardin 
and Mosul); but, laid as it would be across a lengthy and utterly 
unprotected stretch of country, this railway would l?e peculiar lv 
exposed to attack, and would consequently provide a most unsafe 
line nf communication in time of war. 

But strongest of all are the fiscal and commercial objections, 
1 do not. see how such a line, running through such a region 

Ec-Lriimiur l ‘° uld ^ ibl ^ *" expected to pay; and I should indeed 
he loth to incur the responsibility of advising any 
Government to saddle itself with even a limited guarantee r fail 
to see how it could pay, for three reasons: (1) because of the 
tremendous initial outlay ; (2) because the line would not pa** 
tlirough either an agricultural or a mining district, aud local 
traffic would be practically nil ; (8) htemm through traffic, either 
of passengers or of merchandise, would be small -far smaller 
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tlum has ever been antici paled; and tbs receipts at the two otenn 
termini would not avail to compensate for the utter lack of 
intervenin'' receipts. T hazard the statement that the returns 
front merchandise would lw si it nil, because I do not see how it 
could pay any trader to incur the heavy additional expense of 
railroad carriage, as well ns the risks and delays of one, and 
p«wsibty of two, transhipments; en route, in order to save four or, at 
the moat six, days in the voyage from England to India; and 
that, the returns from passenger traffic would be equally insignifi¬ 
cant, liocanse I know that travellers to anil from India, whether 
soldi? tu. or civilians, or ladies, or infants, want «S much air and 
physical stimulus as they can get, and would by no means consent 
to be cooped up for days in stifling railway carriage?, exposed to 
the dust, and heat, and fatigue of a tong journey over such a 
country, if I were a shareholder in tin- K and O. I oinpany, I 
would'not, except for the posable loss of the mails, be in the least 
nlnruled at the competition of such a railway. 

These are the principal objections which appear to me to 
disqualify and condemn the scheme of a Euphrates V alley railway 
jo India. Since the cons traction of the Suck Canal, the 
fimnwKy need for such an alternative route has to a great extent 
censed to exist. Without desiring to embark upon larger political 
theses, I would venture to say that, In keeping a firm hold upon 
Egvptj mid a sate watch upon the Suck Canal, mid in quickening 
and cheapening the maritime service between England and India, 
are to be found far preferable method* for ensuring rapidity 
of communication between the two part? ol the empire in time of 

danger. . 

i have hitherto discussed the Euphrates Valley railway m it* 
Svriim and Mesopotamian sections, terminating on the threshold of 
the Persian Gulf I must not 'unit, however, to notice 
tiii'nreUn that schemes have Iseen projected Tor continuing the lino 
of rails by land for the entire distance to Kumichi. 
tion Q ne tjf these schemes contemplated the construction ot a 

lino along the northern or Persian shore of the Gulf, from, say. 
Mohammerali, rii Buslwre, Ltegah, Bunder Abbas, dusk, and 
Gwcidur, to Knrrachi, Such s plan Hearns to me to be destitute o 
even the most elementary recommendations, and to fail far more 
conspicuously if subjected to the fourfold test that I have pre¬ 
viously applied, than even the Euphrates Valley scheme. It would 
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be costly, absolutely onremiroenitivr. uncles* to IWia, and perilous 
to health. 

There are, however, two other lines of Persian extension, which 
U:ive been disco aacd or recoAunended by the eminent authority 
siiuhlitar* of F. Goldsmith 1 and which are, therefore, deserving 
«*»»- of careful consideration. In either ease, starting from 
AMm» Baghdad, in connection with a Enphratcs or Tigris Valley 
railway, the line recommended would pnss in an easterly direction 
through Persian territory, avoiding the Gulf, by Shush ter and Ram 
Hormuz, or possibly by Hawizeh. and Ah wok, to Behbehan, 
whence an existing cam van route would !** followed to Shiraz. 
From Shiraz two lines of communication aw available to the wo; 
a northerly line by Faso, Hu rub, and Forg, 1 or a more southerly 
line by Ijir, both debouching upon Bunder Abbas, Thence 
the ruilroud would be continued along tile Mekrmi eoasl lo 
Kurrachi. 

Of this scheme 1 will merely say that it would meet with 
physical difficulties by no menus easily or cheaply overcome, that 
Tntc Liiii» predicates the lung Mcknin const tri ml in not ion, for 
Mr1licl1 1 havc ' nt> lihing. and that it appears to me to 
«Mnmutl- forsiike the true line of Trims-Persian railway fOtnniaiiinv- 
ticti, which I should lv inclined to place a good deal 
more to the north. If ever a rail mad is built in a transverse direc¬ 
tion across the breadth of Persia, it will surely not be by so 
southerly or unremnoemtive ct line tJmt it. will be conducted. The 
true line would seem rather to be one that shall unite the great 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial centres of Persia, 
and that shall lie tons truck'd with reference to Persian as well as 
to British requirements. Such a lino is n»™ likely to be found 
along the track Baghdad, Kermansbah, Burujird, Isfahan, \\-fd. 
Kerrnnn, which I believe to be the ultimate route of through 
communication by mil. in the fur distant days when such i. de¬ 
velopment becomes possible. What I have elsewhere said with 
reference to a Soistuu railway will show how this scheme might 
connect with tins Indian railways, and how it would possess the 

' 11,1 tn LMt ™ ritk Hriti,k /«*.« untfrr 
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further advantage, if ever construe"ted iiud brought into com- 
mu ideation with Europe, of depositing the British soldier, not 
merely at Kurraclilt but on the Afghan frontier itself, and fit the 
probable theatre of war* 

Should such fi line ever be realised, and should it }>,■ connected 
with the Mediterranean, and thereby with Europe! the junction 
is more likely to be effected by correspondence with mil- 
Tnmk Jn ' roads already in existence in Asia Minor, than by the 
construction of a separate debouchure and }H>rt. in the 
Syrian reoesa of the Levant. There are. at the present moment, 
three separate railway systems in Asia Minor. The first conducts 
front Scutari, opposite Uonstuntinople, to Isuiidt, fifty-gis miles, 
and is now being continued to Angora in the heart of Asia Minor, 
Tlie second runs from Smyrna to Dinair, 230 miles in the interior. 
The third is n short line of forty miles in length, connecting the 
port of Menrina, near Tarsus in Cilicia, with Adana. The en¬ 
gineering difficulties of railroads in ho mountainous a country se 
A ia Minor are great, the impediments arising from the vices of 
Ottoman admimstmtion are ninny, nnd the commercial returns are, 
in any case, for some time likely to be small. But it is conceivable 
tbnt in the fut ure the first two of these linos may be joined, or 
that the lirat of them may be protracted to a point at which it 
would ultimately connect with the Tranft~Perejan line which T have 
sketched. In such n case, the long-talked^>f overland route to 
India might bo supplied by rhe Oriental Express running from 
Calais to Constantinople, in conjunct ion with the Asia Minor mil- 
way.=5 f continuing from Lbe other side of the Bosphorus. Jn the 
far-off future a supplemental? connection with the Mediterranean 
might he supplied by a Syrian line. But the whole of these pro* 
jerts appertain to n db-tnuce so remote I hat I shall not live to see 
thorn realised, if realisation ever command that prephecy approxi¬ 
mates w ith auapicious cleeenwfi to conjecture, 

I have heard suggested another alternative overland route bn 
India, in the shape of u milroad from Port Said, a f the month of 
F the Suez Canal, across the heart of Arabia, to some point 

ArrU.iiin on the Persian tlulf. Such n scheme appear* to me to 

sniffer from all the disadvantages of the Euphrates \ alley 
topIh* in an exaggerated degree, without any of the redeeming 
compensation^ The children ol Israel wandered For forty years 
in n section of the intervening wilderuesa; but 1 should be sorry 
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to assign m modest a Term to t he arrows of those who might 
embark upon &;« de^pomte ;m undertaking. 

I have discussed the various .niggeHriori* for Iadi>*MediUMrjiti«a[i 
railways-in this chapter, because in every scheme that \m± bt^n or 
can lie put forward, Persia* by its geographical position, 

£ miH i li.-mi, n prominent part, and famine the future of Persian 

ratlwavs is consequently endowed with a more than local import* 
ance, Not only is this the case, but. behindhand ns Persia now 
is, it is conceivable that an impulse or a direction may 1 .h jjjj. 
parted in future developments by her initiative; and it is. There¬ 
fore, to the highest degree desirable to frame an opinion about 
railroad policy in that country with a view to all contingent 
relations. In my circuit of the Persian borders I have indicated 
in outline the more feasible of the ninny schemes that hare so far 
emanated from the brains of those who wish well to Inin* either 
for her sake, or, as is more frequently the ease, for tta ir i.w-d. 
The backward and dt-developed condition of tin* country, the 
absence of f^eurity in certain purr', the opposition of Uussjn uud. 
above all, the want of patriotism or enterprise on the part of the 
Persian Government, are obstacles with which even the messt 
promising of these projects will have to contend. They innv re¬ 
tard the commencement of operations they may defer financial 
profit to ft lute period. Nevertheless, railway* in Persia, if 
questionable metaphor maybe permitted, are in the air, p tlim 
the Cabinets of rtutramen it in but a short step to the desk of the 

contractor and the workshop of ... That a country 

affecting a high civilisation can permanently resist cl vibration's 
choicest agepey and most powerful means of influence is out of 
the question , 1 When even China has already constructed a short 
railway, and contemplates a grand tmnk Jinn several hundred 
miles In length, the kingdom of a sovereign who has three times 
overrun Europe by rail cun hardly linger" behind. It will be ^ 
impossible for Persia to pursue a policy of elusion in this respect 
os it is in another sphere of action for Japan to remain feiihful to 
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» religion in which she ha* Jong since censed to believe, and which 
is incompatible with her moral and intellectunt aspirations. In 
the Jong run caravans are doomed in the one country just ns 
Buddhism is in the other. And perhaps not in this century, 
but certainly before the next has run its course, this land of u 
single miniature line of rai ls will fill its due quota of pages tn the 
1 Bradshaw * of the world. 
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